

II. E. LORD HARD I KGB. 

am confident that lie fieopli of India, standing shoulder to shoulder , 
mill shrink from no sacrifice owl mill loynf ly co-cjierale wi Ik the Govern- 
ment in maintaining internal order and in doing all in their power to 
secure tie triumph of the arm* of our King-En>i>eror. The countless 
meetings to express loyalty held throughout India and the warm response 
of the people to my appeal for funds for the relief of distress in India 
during the War, have filled me with satisfaction and hare confirmed my 
first impression that, in tti« TTar, the Government vould le supported by 
the determination, courage, and endurance of the whole country. If it 
mas, moreover, intK eonjidenee and jrridt that I mas able to offer to JJ4# 
dlrjtstij the finest and largest military force of British and Indian troojw 
for service in Europe that hat ever left the shores of India, I am confident 

• that the honour of thi* land and of the British Empire may he safely 
entrusted to our brare soldiers and that they will a eg nit themselves nobly 
end ever maintain their high traditions of military chivalry and courage. 

* — - JI, B. Lord Jlardmge m the Viceregal Council on September 3 , 2024.] 
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their personal services and the resources of their States to tho Throne, of tho loyal response of public 
men of every party and of tho ready and self-sacrificing contributions of all classes of the population 
to tho public War and Relief Funds which have been formed for tho assistance of troops at the front, 
for the succouring of tho sick and wounded in tho field and the assistance of their families at home 
and for tho relief of civil distress resulting from the war. Amongst the other practical results of their 
generosity is recorded the equipment in India of two Hospital Ships, one by funds raised in Northern 
India, and one by Madras contributions, and the formation, under the auspices of the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, of numerous committees throughout the country for tho collection of articles 
for the use of the sick and wounded in the field. 

In the list of those who have contributed articles or essays appear, besides numerous other 
writers, the names — to mention n few only — of five Professors of the Madras Christian College, of two 
members of the staff of Pachaiyappa’s College ; of several members of the stiff of the Presidency and 
Law Colleges of Madras, three members of the Indian Civil and Tour members of the Indian Medical 
Services employed in Madras besides numerous others of the engineering and legal professions in this 
Presidency. The book, therefore, while owing much to outside contributors, is largely a Madras 
Presidency production and should prove of special interest for Madras readers. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the nature, the scope and tho aim of the work, 
which are indeed fitly summed up in its title. It is an interesting record of contemporary views and 
of the impressions made on thinking minds by the great events taking place around us, and to the 
ordinary reader it affords a compendium of information which he has'neither time nor opportunity to 
collect for himself. As such it deserves, and will, I trust, achieve a wide circulation. 

PENTLAND. 
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[ TTe seel no gain or aggrandisement, no lordship over others, no lerrilon/ It 
is not for this that the blood of our brothers has been given ; but* to defend our 
ovm existence, oar honour and all that hold dear, to maintain public riaht 
against force to preseme inviolate the libert.es tchich in all ends of the earth. 
”” o four Empire : end the 

eefamrdefae right, ef other ml, on, the faith Ig i rhieh me lire and strive 
f Z "■* t^rr thought, and feeling,, all minor aim, 

“‘"a '*" <f »/ «• Eritieh Empire' 

dellntr eUieene and nuhjeeU of the Kin, -Emperor hare pith one heart Zd 
maul pmfreetg of thetrleel farther great man.— II. E. Lord. PentlTnd 
at the Meeting m the Senate Home on the Annirermrg of the Ttnr.] 
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[ Fighting as the British people are at prresent m a righteous ca use, la the 
good and glory of human dignity and civilisation, and moreover being the 
henejicf-nt instruments of our own progress and civilisation, our duty is 
clear to do anything to -support Britain's fight frith our hfe and prroperty, 
I have all niy hfe been more of a critic than n simple praiser of the British 
Bute in India, nnrf I hare not hesitated to say some hard things at limes. 
I can, therefore, spteak with most perfect candour anil sincerity what the 
British' character is, tohat the civilisation, of the vvrld otres to the British 
jteople for benefits in the past, as tcell as for benefits to come. , Yes, l have 
not the least doubt in my mind that every individual of tile vast mass of 
humanity of jndia trill have but one desire in his heart, viz., to support to 
the best of h is ability and poirer the British people in their glorious struggle 
for justice, liberty, honour <w<Z true humane greatness and happiness. 'J he 

Vrinetsand the Peoples of India hate made already Spontaneous rjforls and 
sintil 'tlie victorious end of this great struggle, no other thought than that of 
tupypoi ting irhole-heartedly the British Aation should enter the mind 
of India.-— Dr. Dadabhai FaoropCs Message, 15th Avgust, 191 4-} 
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The Solidarity of the British Empire 

BY SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


t DO not think that any feature of tho situa- 
11 tion will impress more deeply the future his- 
|l torian of the war than the solidarity with 
l which tho whole of the British Empire has 
identified its varied interests with those of the 
mother country. All subjects of the King, of 
whatever creed and race, are standing shoulder 
to shoulder in tho cause of imperial defence, 
with whole-heartedness, to which I do not think 
the world’s history offers an even remote parallel. 
The fundamental cause of this imposing spirit of 
unity Rpring9 — I cannot doubt — from the recogni- 
tion by all the members of the Empire that Im- 
perial rule rests throughout its boundaries on an 
indissoluble basis of Justice and Liberty. Evi- 
denco abounds that among our German foes 
Imperial Government stands for cruel oppression 
of the weak and rigorous repression of non Ger- 
manic national sentiment. The Germans with 
their arrogant faith in the might of their own 
race are incapable of acknowledging the rights of 
other races. With characteristic shortness of 


sight they brought about this war in ignorance of 
tho fact that principles of feeling and conduct to 
which they w ere strangers enjoyed an active life 
in countries other than their own. Especially 
did they believe that the rancours and jealousies 
which foreign peoples rouse in their hearts found 
reflection in tho view which the Indian peoples 
took of Englishmen. They were encouraged to 
aim a blow at the British Empire by the confident 
anticipation that many of its component parts 
would at their call rally to their flag and join thorn 
in working for Imperial disruption. They 
reckoned without their host. At nny rate the 
soldiers of India are doing what they can to open 
German eyes to the nature of the German miscal- 
culation. The defeat of Germany in this murder- 
ous war means for the British Empire a streng- 
thening of its salutary foundations and a fresh 
development of its liberties and its prosperity. 
But beyond that tho triumph of tho Allies means 
the emancipation of the whole world from the 
menace of German baibarism and brute force. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

BY MB. G. A. NATESAN, Editor, The Indian Review. 


w&INCE the advent of British rule in India no event has 6tirred the loyal feelings of the people so 
O' deeply anil so profoundly as the present war in which Great Britain is engaged. There is hardly 
* a thoughtful Indian who does not realise the magnitude of the great struggle and the one duty 
that lies straight before him at this hour of trouble. The magnificent response which the 
Wfspwi* Iw \Yiv> Vania \>y H. IV. W. VW Prince o! ‘VI ales ani W. Vhe "Viceroy \iave met with 

at the hands of the nobility of the land, the subscriptions that are being collected from the people by 
hundreds of voluntary organizations started all over the country, the readiness with which princes and 
people have vied with one another in offering themselves to proceed to the front, are evidence — if 
evidence were wanted — of tho tie of affection and loyalty which every citizen, from the prince down 
to the peasant, feels for the British Throne. To use the felicitous words ot a distinguished Indian 
v publicist: “ At this juncture of supreme gravity, men of different races and religions, of different creeds 
and communities, Parses and Mussulman, proclaim with one heart, one soul and ono mind, that 
these differences distinguish but do not divide us, and that in the presence of the solemn situation we 
aro merged in one general and universal denomination, the proud denomination of loyal and devoted 
subjects of the British Crown.” Our grievances,* our rights, our privileges, our reforms and charters, 
we forget for the moment, and we only remember our sacred and solemn obligation to the great Power 
that has moulded our destinies hitherto and is botind to lift us nil onward to a better and 
nobler goal. The country has realised more than ever that the political evolution of India, equally 
wjth the march of civilisation, is dependent on the supremacy of Great Britain and the integrity of the 



ATTACHED INDIA 

BY THE HON. SIU l’K AH ASH ANKER 1). PA1TANI, K.CI.E. 

Member, Executive Council, Bombay. 


IFFICULTIES and adversity are the real 
JjiL tests of friendship ; common danger often 
/4) proves tlie indissoluble bond of union'. Or 
T as tho old Sanskrit poet put it : — “ In the 
days of your friond's prosperity talk straight to 
him, so that his eyes may never stray from the 
straight vision of things ; when ho is criticised or 
attacked, do not dwell upon his weak points but 
extol his best qualities ■ for staunchness in diffi- 
culty and succour in need aro fundamental duties 
of friend to friend," Those are principles which 
we shall do well to lay to heart in days when the 
British Empire is engaged in a life and death 
struggle with those who seek to destroy it. 

England is to-day reaping the fruits of the 
friendships which she formed in the days of 
peace ; she is garnering the harvest of the sincere 
and unshakeable trust which she placed in her 
friends. And nowhere is that harvest so rich as 
In India. As India has enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity under the British Crown, so has India 
shown that she was worthy of the privileges en- 
joyed. Tried by the supreme test of world-wide 
war, she has risen to the full height of the great 
occasion *. she has contributed of her store to the 
sacrifices which the Empire has demanded of all 
its component parts ; she has been second to none 
of the Daughter States at the call of duty ; and 
these services have been ungrudgingly recognised 
by British statesmen ns eminent as the Pi cmier. 
Lord Crewe, and the quondnm Leader of the 
Opposition, who is now a colleague in the Nation- 
• at Ministry, all of whom confessed their inability 
to recount the full tale of India’s services to the 
Empire. And — this is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant element of all — India, and nil classes in 
India, have rejoiced at the opportunity of service 
and sacrifice which this war offered. What are 
the springs underlj ing this remarkable proof of 
India’s devotion to the Crown and the Empire, 
which has so singularly disturbed the prophecies 
of the enemies of England? It will repay us if we 
analyse them for a moment, for in tbe'O days when 
there is a tendency for selfish materialism to be 
dominant, and the eye is bent on the intrinsic 
benefits accruing from right dealing and honour-- 
able conduct, rather than upon the pursuit of 
ethical principles because they are right In them- 
selves, it io desirable for a people to be assured 
of the justico of its cause and not to remain 
satisfied with mere expediency. 


The loyalty of a people to its Sovereign pro- 
ceeds from a varioty of causes: — (l) From a 
traditional and hereditary sentiment inculcating < 
ohedicnco to authority ; ( 2 ) From an intellectual 
and reasoned loyalty ; (y) from the material in- 
stinct of self-preservation ; and (4) from the 
general desire for the continuance of the 
happiness and tranquillity long enjoyed under a 
peaceful reign. Now the loyalty of India satis- 
fies all these standards. The conservative and 
peace-loving Indian i«, by the traditions of 
thousands of years, a devout believer in the 
wisdom of Providence, whose representative they 
see in the person of tlieir King. A’amnam Cha 
Xaradhipa — “ I am the King ”, Raid Lord 
Krishna. Tho Indian people, as a whole, look 
upon their Sovereign ns the embodiment of all 
that can be divine in human form. This is the 
spiritual loyalty of a whole people — an instinct: re 
loyalty in its most abiding form ; such is the 
loyalty of India. 

We turn next to the intellectual ideal of 
loyalty; of this tho educated classes oro the 
custodians. In addition to their traditional 
attachment to the Monarch, intensified by an 
appreciation of the virtues and sympathy with 
India of the Uojnl House of England, they are 
loyal to the British Crown, because they see that 
under the tegis of that Crown the destinies of 
India will best be fulfilled. It is the duty of the 
educited classes in India to instil in, tho minds 
of the less educated, whose instinctive and tradi- 
tional loyalty is in danger of being shaken in 
the«o days of educational progress and individual- 
ism, the true ideal of loyalty. They have done a 
great work in this direction. Those who freely 
criticised the administration in time of peace 1 
and called for further political development, have 
now raised their voices equally loudly in preaching 
the imperative need for co-operation with 
Government. They are actively engaged in the 
collection of funds for tho relief of tho suffering 
and distress caused by tho war ; in urging the 
avoidance of controversial topics for the present ; 
and in maintaining themselves, and convincing 
the people, that India’s connection with England 
is the only political condition conducive to the 
country’s welfare, and that any help which India 
can give now is -not only a contribution to the 
■’ cause of right and justice, but like all such gifts, 
will tend to the permanent advantage of the, 
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country when accounts are adjusted at the close 
of this colossal struggle. They are, in brief, act- 
in" as the keepers of the nation’s mind and 
conscience. They are cheerfully doing this from 
the conviction that, apart from the material inter- 
ests associated with the indissoluble tie which 
links India with England, their action is sanc- 
tioned by the laws of justice and humanity. 
Products of English education, they are maintain- 
ing in practice the moral principles which they 
imbibed with that education ; these, united with 
the inborn ideals of Indian ethical truths, make 
their influence the more appreciable. 

"\Ve now come to those people who, standing 
aloof from politics for the most part, are loyal 
because they arc wedded to the peace and tran- 
quillity which hnvo been ours in such abundant 
measure under the British Crown. They include 
the traders, merchants, and peasantry and indus- 
trial proletariat — people loyal by temperament, 
but, let us 6ay, rendered the warmer in their 
attachment to the Crown by tbe natural desire 
to continue to enjoy tho beneflts of a settled and, 
justice-loving Government. They form the bulk 
of the population ; they have, with wonderful 
unanimity and without the slightest hope of 
personal advantage but solely from gratitude or 
good government in the past and confidence in 
good government in future, given their unflinch- 
ing support to the cause of tbe Empire and freely 
from their purges to tho Belief Funds. 

Hero we have been dealing solely with the 
attachment of British India Proper to the Crown; 
but no consideration of this question can bo 
adequate wfiich does not take account of the 
romalk.ablo outpouring of service from tho 
Native States in subordinate allianco with the 


aided the Imperial Government—by personal ser- 
vico and by the loan of trained military contin- 
gents ; by contributions in money and in the form 
of hospital ships, motor ambulances, horse and 
camel transport, Imperial Service Troops and gifts 
in kind— all these have been the ready gifts of our 
protected Princes. If we in British India have 
proved our solidarity with the British Empire by 
our constancy and steadfast loyalty, the Princes 
have, indeed, shown that they are amongst the 
strongest pillars of tbe Throne ; they have proved 
that the wonderful constellation of Princes and 
Chiefs who offered their homage to the Sovereign 
at the Imperial Durbar at Delhi stood not for 
mere pageantry, but for tbe concrete embodiment 
of the Empire’s potential strength. There is an- 
other point. Some of our impatient politicians 
have been wont to regard the Native States as 
.anachronistic elements in the Indian body politic, 
hindering by their personal rule the constitutional 
growth o! tbe country. But the Princes and 
Chiefs have demonstrated the necessity for the 
Native States in the Indian polity. These States 
have for jears been the training ground for indi- 
genous Indian administrators and have shown that, 
given opportunities, Indians can attain the same 
level of administrative and executive capacity as 
any Occidental ; and to-day, in the hour of the 
Empire’s need, by giving freely of their best, 
they have demonstrated their great value and 
importance in our system of Government. * 

These are some of tho forces which lie behind 
that supreme rally of India to the Empire, which 
has surprised the world and delighted the whole 
British jvcople. In the long peace through 
which we passed they were for the most part 
dormant, because there was not the stimulus to 


Government, which has been of the greatest value 
in diverse ways. Tbe Native States system being 
outside the purview of British administration, 
and consequently outside the direct gaze of those 
specifically interested in that administration, has 
been subject to no little misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. Tho articulate classes in 
British India have frequently held it up as a sys- 
tem subject to the personal rule of autocratic 
Princes and Chiefs, w ho set an example of mis- 
rule and existed only through the sufferance of 
tho British Government. Here again the real 
facts have emerged under tho supreme test of war. 
Tho Native States, representing nearly one-third 
of tho Continent of India, have been a tower of 
strength to the Empire. It is impossible to enu- 
merate the directions in which their Itulers have 


awaken them ; as soon as the emergency arose 
they flamed into the practical expression which 
has proved one of the great assets of the Empire. 
They have directly assisted the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the active participation of Indian 
soldiers In the fighting, jmd in the provision of 
f unite to relieve the burden on the finances ; they 
havo indirectly assisted the Imperial Government 
by maintaining perfect order and peace through- 
out the country, thus freeing those in authority 
from the distraction associated with internal 
security and permitting concentration on the 
successful prosecution of tho war. Nor C8n- we 
rightly limit the action of these forces to their 
direct and indirect influence on the prosecution 
of the war; like all great emotional upheavals 
they go much deeper and spread much wider 
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Tho introspection induced by tv shock of arms 
which renders minor human interests almost con- 
temptible has led us to see the things that really 
matter much in clearer perspective. It has 
brought nil interests in the country closer 
together and has led to a much better under- 
standing of the Native States and their value to 
the Empire ; it has brought a much closer under- 
standing between the Indian intellectuals ami 
the G over meant, which will bo of incalculable 
value in tbo political readjustment which must 
follow the close of the war. as each hide now secs 
moro clearly the motives and principles of the 
other ; and it has inspired a much shrewder 
appreciation of what good government is and 
what it means to every individual. Under the 
hammer strokes of our enemies has been forged a 
closer link between India and England. For whilst, 
on the one hand, India’s complete co-operation with 
the Itaj has endeared her to the Government ; on 
the othor, the full recognition by all in authority 
of the completeness of India's service has inspired 
the confident belief that the natural political 
growth of the country will bo freely encouraged, 
without any trace of tho suspicion or doubt 
which might have existed befoio this supiomo 
trial. There is a closer approximation than at 
any previous period in the history or British rule 
in India between the point of view of the 
Government and of the people, aud of this closer 
understanding has been born the confidence 
which will bo the mainspring of our common 
policy in tho years that aro before us. 

1/Ct me just note iu passing two other factors. 
India has never entertained a shadow of doubt us 
to the absolute justice of the cause for which 
Great Britain d«*w tbo sword. Tho struggle of 
Sir Edward Grey to avert war failed because the 
Teutonio Powers were resolved on tbo humilia- 
tion of the Entente ot' «w* ; t he rapo of Belgium, 
accompanied by brutalities which are sickening, 
sealed the pre- meditated crime Of Germany. Thou 
wo aro supremely fortunate in that tho King’s 
Vicegerent was by temperament and experience 
the Englishman most fitted to educe and express 
the emotions which surcharged India when tlm 
war broke out. It is not for me now to attempt 
to analyse the reasons which have given 
Lord Ilurdinge his unique position in the hearts 
and minds of all classes in India. Foremost 
1 amongst them, of course, is his complete identifi- 
cation with but major interest* — an identifica- 
tion which, in that historic speech on the 
Transvaal Indian question and at Madras, made 


.UK fed that the Government of Indiana* aho tho 
Indian Government. Then there is that trans- 
parent simplicity of character and speech which 
goes straight to tho Indian heart, that devotion 
to duty amid bitter losses which inspires ginti- 
tudo and affection. These are points on which it , 
is unnecessary to labour, beyond tho expression of 
the universal feeling that in Lord JIardingo wo 
havo a Viceroy commanding and receiving 
our absolute confidence. He it wit* who 
on tho outbreak of tbo war with rare pres- 
cience interpreted our desires when ho said India 
devoted tho last man and tho last gun 
to tbo service of the Empire; ho it is who had 
focussed our desire for service in the steady 
stream of help which has flowed to the assistance 
of tbo Crown ; and he it is who embodies our 
hopes and trust for tho future : our great plea is 
that" ho may guide us not only through the 
war, but through tho important days of the post- 
war settlement. 

To recapitulate, tho dominant feeling in India 
is that although the main battlefield is thousands 
of miles away, India has an interest in the result 
of the war not less intimate than that of Eng- 
land. We feel that tho cause of England is 
tho cause of India ; that ns in the rise of 
England lie the whole hope of India, so if misfor- 
tune overcome England, our fortunes will be 
entombed. We nre proud to share in the great 
fight for the preservation of tho Empire ; we nre 
prepared to stake our very existence for that 
cause, 'this spirit is exemplified not only in the 
courage and martial spirit of the Indian regiments, 
who aro lighting shoulder to shoulder with their 
British conn ndcs in Franco and other rones oF 
war; but in the universal acclaim which greeted 
the decision to send Indian regiments to the 
front. We see that behind the great clash of 
orrns lies an equal great clttth of principle be-' 
tween the desire to impose tho will of Prussia 
upon the civilised world, and to resort to nauseat- 
ing barbarities to achieve that end, and tho 
desire to leave all peoples to work out their 
political destinies, and to cany into the battlo- 
Jiled the traditions of chivalry inspired by 
that policy. We have no atom of hesitation in 
our unquestioning, adherence to the policy which 
Great Britain has espoused. We have learnt 
to understand and appreciate the British 
people better, since they were tried by war; 
we have learnt the better to understand tho 
debased materialism to which Great Britain 
and her Allies aro opposed. And out of tho 
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seething cauldron into which the Empire is 
plunged, there have arisen a firmer emulation 
of each others goal qualities, a mutual ad- 
miration and good comradeship, a closer tie, a 
moro intimate bond of union. That which the 
most astute advocacy could not accomplish a com- 
mon danger, met in common, has brought about. 
India has the proud satisfaction of knowing that 
she has done her doty, and that her services arc 
recognised by the- most eminent men of both Par- 
ties in the State. She has tho assurance that 
when, in tho fulness of time, the changed condi- 
tions affected by the war have to be expressed in 
the ‘ readjustment of imperial conditions, her 
reward will he fully commensurate not only with 
what she has done, but with alt she is capable of 
doing in the Empire of the future. 


That day, however, is not yet como. Tho toil- 
some and bloody r oad to peace 1ms not yet been 
traversed. The saci ifices before us aro enormous ; 
they must be cheerfully met by tho provision of 
more troops, more money, moio munitions nnd 
everything we can contribute to tho successful 
prosccution.of tho war. Tire strain of war increas- 
es with the duration of tho war. We have to seo 
that no matter how long or great the strain, 
there is no weakening of tho lobust confidence m 
the ultimate issue, or of the internal tranquillity 
which is of such priceless assistance to the Govern- 
ment. But this road we shall tread with the 
assured knowledge that no matter how great tho 
sacrifice, it is inevitable ; and that the results will 
be proportionate to it. 


THE WAR AND THE EDUCATED CLASSES 

BY THE HON. SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYER, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 

Member, Executive Council, Madras. 


HE truth of the remark that thero is a soul 
of goodness in things evil lias never been 
more forcibly illustrated than by the 
remarkable feeling of solidarity between 
the component parts of the British Empire which 
has been brought about by the war that is now 
being waged in all the continents of the old 
world. No part of the Empire has been quickei 
than India to rally round tha British iLig or mad® 
more important contributions to the military 
defence of the Empire. The substantial expres- 
sions of enthusiastic loyalty which have poured 
’forth from this country have, by their depth and 
extent, caused a feeling of wgreeable surprise in 
Britain as they have upset the calculations of 
Germany. ( That the self-governing Colonics 
peopled by their own race should be anxious to 
support the -Empire in the hour of danger wjis 
taken for grapted by the British public. But, 
whether their fellow-subjects of alien races and 
creeds in India would Bharo tl^e same devotion to 
the Empire was a matter on which some misgiv- 
ings were perhaps not unnatural. No doubt 
could have been entertained as to the loyalty of 
the ruling chiefs, or of the army in India. But 
what would be tho attitude of tho educated classes 
who were such frequent and severe critics of the— 


administration and who did not hesitate to ex- 
press freely their grievances and aspirations? 
Was their discontent of the nature of disaffec- 
tion, or was it only such legitimate discontent as 
is felt and expressed by a constitutional opposi- 
tion, by men who wish to remedy defects in tho 
administration and make it more responsive to 
public opinion i Those who really knew tho edu- 
cated classes could not possibly feel any doubt as 
to their loyalty. In the nature of things it is 
inevitable that the views of a bureaucracy firmly 
convinced of the excellence of the existing admin- 
istration and the views of its outside critics 
should in many respects be divergent. The 
advocates of order and of progress are opt to by 
over-emphasis on their respective ideals and attach 
insufficient weight to' the claims of the other 
ideal. If the political reformer in his impatient 
desire for progress makes light of the difficulties, 
the members of the bureaucracy, who are wedded 
to the existing order, are too much obsessed by 
them to move forward. Members of opposite par- 
ties are not always fair in their criticisms, nor 
over-ready to believe in the purity of their oppo- 
nents’ motives. But he would have been a 
superficial obsetver who inferred any tendency to 
disloyalty from the criticisms, very often sharp, of 
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the machinery or measures of the administration. 
Of all tho various classes in India, it is the edu- 
cated class that is really best qualified to judge of 
the benefits of tho British rule and tho advant- 
ages of inclusion in tho British Empire. Tho 
masses of tho people, no doubt, nppjcciate the 
blessings of peace, security and even-handed jus- 
tice, but the vast majority of them hare no know- 
ledge of history and of tho disorders and mis- 
government from which the country was saved by 
British rule. They have little knowledge of the 
Germans or of their character or methods of ad- 
ministration, or of the comparative superiority of 
British administration to that of any other Euro- 
pean nation. They are undoubtedly loyal, but 
their loyalty is of the passive type. The attitude 
of the villager is generally one of indifference to 
the remote abstraction of n monarch so long os 
his class customs and village institutions ore un- 
touched n nd is expressed in the saying • ‘what mat- 
ters it, if Rama reigns, or Ravana reigns.' This 
feeling is slowly and gradually being transformed 
into one of a little more interest in the affairs of 
the great world outside their villages and is 
largely duo to the influence of the Press and those 
who can read. The expressions of loyalty and 
devotion to the British Raj that have been heard 
throughout the land have proceeded, not from the 
inarticulate masses, hut from the literate classes 
and the thinking portion of the public. It is the 
same Press that in times of peace indulges in tho 
most outspokeu criticism of the Government 
that now sets itself to the publication, reverbera 
tion and diffusion of sentiments of lojalty. It is 
one of the most gratifying features of the present 
situation that the conduct of the Indian Ptess in 
dealing with tho war has, with a few stray excep- 
tions here and there, been inspired by sincere and 
unquestionable loyalty. The voices that ore 
heard in the Press and on the platform, in coun- 
cils and associations, are tho voices of the educat- 
ed classes. They realize more clearly than the 
rest of their countrymen the gravity of the 
issues at stake and the mAiace to liberty, human- 
ity and civilization implied in the ascendancy of 
German militarism. Keen ns tho most advanced 
political reformer may be about progress, he 
knows that it is impossible for him to achieve his 


political ideal of a United India governed on 
constitutional lines, except under the fostering 
ca re of the nation which 1ms set tho example of 
political freedom and ordered progress to the rest 
of tho world. Tho educated Indian is tho product 
of British rule, and he owes everything that 
distinguishes him from the mass of his country- 
men to the boon of English education which haft 
broadened his mental outlook nud imbued him 
with higher ideals and aspirations. His loyalty 
is not tho merely instinctivo loyalty of the Briton 
at homo or the Colonial, but the outcome of grati- 
tude for boneGts conferred and of the conviction 
that the progress of India is indissolubly bound up 
with the integrity and solidarity of the British 
Empire. The loyalty of the Colonial is the loyalty 
of a petted child who is assiduously kept in good 
humour and cannot stand the strain of the slight- 
est nttempt at dictation or interference by the 
Mother Country, be it in the matter of tho treat- 
ment of Asiatic immigrants or the question of 
tariffs or any other question. The educated Indian, 
on the other hand, knows that for as long a time 
as the practical politician need look into, the Bri- 
tish connection is necessniy to secure him against 
internal disorder and external aggression. The 
suspension of all political agitation in the country 
is proof of the desire of the educated classes to 
say or do nothing that may cause the least, embar- 
rassment to tho Gov etnment. It is not that the 
carping critic of Government, the radical Indian 
doctrinaire, and the political missionary have to 
use the language of the Times' History of the War, 
been silenced, discountenanced or converted by the 
millions but that far more than the millions these 
various classes of critics have always realized that 
any weakening of the British Empire must affect 
the conditions necessary for the peaceful and 
steady development of an Indian nation. Agita- 
tion in peaceful times for political privileges is* 
certainly not inconsistent with deep-seated loyalty. 
That the educated classes should desire to have a 
larger share in the direction of the administration 
or larger opportunities for tho exercise*of respon- 
sibility is not unnatural. How far such aspira- 
tions can or will be gratified is a .question which 
the writer does not propose to consider. 


IPifA surb a niagasineas " The Indian Review" {( is impoMtfci? lo question the serious interest of our fellow 
subjects in the l)e]>endenry inall matters which affect world progress. The striking feature of such *»ogn sines 
is the detached and impartial spirii which animates the writers of the articles and the ready reproof of any 
utirvance «Wefc belittles the Aiyh ambition of the Indian nation to deserve the respect of all nations .' — 
* The Sevieic of fle vines.”] 



INDIA; THE WAR, AND THE ARMY 

BY SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


A XE of the most striking results of the war at 
ilV home is the change of flemocratic opinion 
W concerning tho army and all that it con- 
I notes. The last mail brought out a re- 
markable letter which had just appeared in a , 
London japcr from Mr. James Sexton, one of tho 
most influential labour leaders in England. He 
Btates that he had been a consistent and convinced 
opponent of a big navy as well os of any form of 
obligatory service in tho army and that he had 
beon content to put his tmst in disarmament and 
arbitration. I presume that twelve months ago 
ho would have regarded Bedlam or any other 
Lunatic Asylum as the proper place of residence 
for those who like myself, or to mention a far 
higher authority — tho present Viceioy had for 
years past believed 'William II. to be working up 
to tho present war for world-dominion as surely 
and as methodically as Bismarck had worked up 
half a century ago to the war between Prussia 
and Austria for domination in Germany and then 
to the war between Germany and France for 
domination in.Eurojxs. 

It is, as Mr. Soxton himself puts it, " somewhat 
of a revolution ” to find him and his friends even 
considering the merits or the necessity of military 
service. It is still more of a revolution that con- 
sideration of tho question should have led such 
men to admit publicly that the opinions they had 
so strongly jheld havo now been tried by the 
supremo test of a great national emergency and 
found utterly wanting. Usd tho duty of military 
service been recognised in time by the nation at 
large, we should- not now, Mr. Sexton admits, 
bo still on the Her or the Aisne, but across the 
llhino and well on the road to Berlin. Nor is 
this M revolutionary " change confined to the 
principle of military service. Hitherto it was the 
f vdiion in democratic circles to regard the army 
as an institution apart from and indeed almost 
inherently hostile to the “ masses,” a close pre- 
serve for the “ classes,” a bulwark of “ reaction,” 
if not an actual menace to “ the liberties of the 
people,” etc. All these shibboleths are being 
rapidly swept away. It is our fleets and our 
armies that have atone raved not only “ the liber- 
ties of the people ” but our national independence 
from destruction and in the splendid stand made 
by our troops in France e gainst a long prepared 
scheme of overwhelming aggression, the only 


privilege of tho “classes has been to swell ns 
never before the long drawn casualty lists from 
the battlefield. If democracy means the fusion 
of all classes of the community in a common sense 
of national duty, never has that meaning come so 
rear to fulfilment as in the Territorial and other 
new armies in which aristocrats and artisans, pro- 
fessors and peasants, capitalists and workmen 
stand to-day shoulder to shoulder waiting for “tho 
day,” under no other compulsion than their own 
voluntary determination to do or dio for their 
country. The victory which awaits them will be' 
the crowning apotheosis of true democracy. 

Conditions in India are necessarily very differ- 
ent, but during the few weeks I have spent hero 
this time, I have been glad to note many indica- 
tions of a somewhat analogous change in the 
attitudo of tho educated classes towards tho 
Indian Army. It has always seemed strange to 
mo that, amongst Indians whoso ideal is an united 
India, so little appreciation was shown of an 
institution which embodies in so large and effect- 
ive a measure the conception of Indian unity. 
In tho Indian army as nowhere else in India you 
find men of all races and creeds and castes and 
classes in this vast sub-continent brought into 
the closest community of thought and action — 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans, Hindus and 
Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians, Punjabis and 
Mnhrattas, hill-men and low-landers. Their 
different iiliosyncracies are as far as possible 
safeguarded and respected, but such distinctions 
as exist between them servo mainly to promote 
that generous emulation between different corps 
which stimulates every army in the world. 

Tho educated classes in India havo largoly 
drawn their inspiration from a school of political 
thought in England which had undoubtedly been 
led by doctrinaire conceptions to ignore or to 
misconstrue the significance of the army in n 
democratic state. The revulsion of feeling which, 
as shown for example in Mr. Sexton’s letter, is 
taking place at home under the impact of this 
great war, couhl not, I think, fail to exercise a 
far-reaching influence on educated opinion in 
India. The vast majority of educated Indians 
have thrown in their lot with the British Empire 
and have frankly recognised that the destinies of 
India are bound up as far as the human eye can 
- reach into the future* with the triumph of th« 
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Rut it is from tUo go -ft- head Japanese that wq 
havo most to fear in the keen competition for the 
trade openings left by the departure of the Gerv 
mans and Austrians. In toxtilo manufactures, 
in glass and glassware, and in a dozen other lines, 
it is stated on good authority that Japan has 
already enormously increased her sales in India — 
every part of the country is flooded with Japanese 
matches— and the Indian trade in hosiery, now a 
large and very progressive one, is already almost 
monopolised by Japanese goods. These plain 
.facts show that Indian industry must be up and 
doing without delay, while there is still time for 
adequate preparation, if it is to compete success- 
fully with Japan, Java, and ,the United States — 
not to speak of the temporarily disabled indust- 
ries of Geintairj- isnd At&ttvx, ttod of continental 
Europe generally, that will assuredly again enter 
the arena after the war — in the revival of Indian 
trade that will follow the conclusion of peace in 
Europe. 

Mr. Alfred Chattorton, c.i.e, the able and 
energetic Director of Industries in Mysore — 
whose loss to 'Madras and British India has been 
Mysore's great gain — has opportunely published 
an excellent collection of papers on this subject, 
entitled “ Industrial Evolution in India.” And 
it must be admitted that Mr. Ley’s department, 
and most of the Local Governments, and many of 
the more advanced Feudatory States like Mysore 
and Indore and Gwalior, have furnished us with n 
vast amount of valuable instruction, often found- 
ed on long and costly experimental enterprises, 
nil showing the immense natural resources of 
India in every form of raw material, and the 
infinite possibilities of national wealth that await 
the development of those natural resources. For 
instance, in the last session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, the Hon. Mr. Clark, reply - 
ing.to a question by the Hon. Rai Sitanath Rai 
Bahadur ns to the desirability of Government 
assistance for the Indian sugar industry, made n 
long statement setting forth in detail tho great 
and costly efforts that tho Government have made 
with this object in view in every suitable district 
in the country. I may mention also the admir- 
able report (clearly summarised in the Hindu, 
of April ;s) of the Industrial Committee specially 
appointed by tho Government of the United 
provinces to consider tho circumstances resulting 
from the war. Take also the speech of Sir James 
Weston at Mimpur, reported in the Indian 
fievkt’' of December last — or the speech of tho 
Hon, Rai Bahadur Sala BWiambar Nath to the 


United Provinces Chamber of Commerce on 
Feburary 27tli— or the address of Colonel Agabeg 
at the nnmml meeting of the Mining and Geologi- 
cal Institute of India — and I might mention a 
hundred others. 

And yet, with all these experiments and re- " 
ports and speeches and addresses — with all ou£ 
wealth of raw material, of labour, of skill, and of 
capital — wo have nothing practical as yet to show 
for it all. Capital is not attracted, as it was i n ' v-v i 
Java, when the Dutch Government announced 
their intention pf capturing the Indian sugar 
trade. 

Why is this ? I turn, for the answer to this ques- 
tion, to the address of the Indian Merchants of 
Bombay, in their Chamber assembled, to the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. IVe 
all know that the Indian merchants of Bombay, 
equally with the European merchants of that 
great centre of ind ustrial and commercial activity, 
are a body second to none in the world for their 
Industrial knowledge and their commercial enter- 
prise. The Chamber pointed out to Mr. Ley 
that, with the cessation of German and Austrian 
unfair competition, there was every reason to ex- 
pect that Indian capital and the Indian labour 
would easily be able to capture the enormous 
trade in such lucrative lines as glass and glass- 
ware, nniline and alizarine dyes, matches, chemical 
products, 6ugar, and many other commodities 
generally used by the countless millions of India — 
provided only that the Imperial Government 
would give the Indian investor some hope that, 
after the conclusion of peace, these nascent indus- 
tries should not be handed over once- more to the 
tender mercies of those Protectionists, commercial t 
countries like Japan and Java and the United 
States, who are always able, by screwing up 
their tariffs and incre»sing their subsidies to a 
sufficient degreo, instantly to destroy nil competi- 
tion in a helpless Free Trade country. 

Moreover, as soon os the war is over, there can 
be little doubt that the arch-Protectionists of 
Germany and Austria Hungary will*at once re- 
commence their predatory attacks on the vast 
field of Indian trade, and will use every device of 
tariffs, drawbacks, subsidies, and the other well- 
known means by which, in the period preceding 
the war, they Svere rapidly securirg most 
lucrative monopolies. 

The Indian merchants of Bombay were able to 
show Mr. Ley that the Government of India 
could easily obviate the danger of these insidious 
attacks, and thereby attract the necessary Indian 
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enterprise nnd Indian capital for establishing the 
great industries of which they had spoken, with- 
out in any way violating tho canons of that 
“ Free Trade” theory that is so dear to many 
English politicians. For even the very Apostles 
qf Free Trade — great theorists like John Stuart 
Mill — hare admitted that the theory of even the 
strictest Pharisees has permitted, nay encouraged 
a certain amount of safeguard for nascent indus- 
tries when attacked by foreign aggression. More- 
over, as just now by far the most important of 
‘foreign Protectionist aggressors, Germany and 
Auatria-IIungary, are negligible quantities in 
consequence of the war, all that is needed for 
Indian interests for the moment is a public 
pledge by the Government of India that, when 
the trade of India once more returns to its 
normal courses after the close of the war, they 
wilt not permit foreign countries to step in and 
capture, by their Protectionist devices, the young 
Indian industries that may hive been created by 
Indian enterprise in the meantime. It is obvious 
that so much as this can fairly and properly be 
demanded by India, even from a Free Trade 
Government — and the demand can hardly be 
resisted after recent events, oven by a Govern- 
ment that is aim ply and solely a War Govern- 
ment. More than this cannot be thought of in 
present circumstances, nor is it necessary. 

It must be homo in mind by all Indian 
politicians and economists that no radical change 
of policy — nor indeed any measure committing' 
Government to such a chango — is possible during 
the war. Sqme of my Indian friends have been 
hoping for soma measure of Imperial Preference, 
such as that suggested in tho Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and 
tho other Indian members, from the interesting 
fact that tho new Secretary of State for India in 
tii© Coalition Cabinet is Mr. Chamberlain, the great 
Apostle of Imperial Preference, while the Under- 
secretary of State is Lord Islington (Chairman 
of the Indian Public Service Cotnmierion), a dis- 
tinguished member of the Rojal Commission 
that instituted ’ Imperial Preference between 
Canada nnd tho West Indies. It is quito true 
that tho J/emorauditiH, drawn up by Lord Isling- 
ton after his appointment as Governor of New 
Zealand, that i« appended to the Report of the 
Royal Commission {filiu Book, CJ 5369), ably 
established the value of Imperial Preference be- 
tween Canada nnd the West Indies, and inferen- 


tially between India and the rest of the British 
Empire. But it is quite certain that neither of 
these statesmen, whatever may be their personal 
or private opinions, would countenance any de- 
parture from the fiscal status quo in India so long 
ns the war lasts. Whatever is done in tho mean- 
time roust not offend the prejudices of Freo 
Traders. 

But there is no reason why Indians should 
not be up and doing on tho lines indicated 1 above, 
that can offend no prejudices. Let us not 
forget that while the imports into India of glass 
and glassware from the United Kingdom were 
diminished in 191 4- 15 by Rs. 5,14,000 from thoso 
In 1913-14, the imports from Japan in the same 
period increased from Rs. 15,81,299 to Rs. 
19,65,232 ! Indeed, in March, 1915, the imports 
of glasewaro from Japan ■ were Rs. 3,32,880 — 
more than half the total imports 1 While in tho 
vast Indian match-trade, the amazing activity of 
Japan is still more marked— her imports of 
matches into India rose from Rs. 39,06,824 in 
1913-14 to Rs. 69,07,616 in 1914-15— and while 
in March, 1914, she sent us matches to the value 
of Rs. 3,12,876 ; in March, 1915, she sent to tho 
value of Rs. 11,68,149 I The triumphs of Protec- 
tionist international trade have, perhaps, never 
been more marked than in this record— except in 
the records of tho capture of tho Indian sugar- 
trade by the Protectionist Dutch Government of 
Java, 

An<L jet,' it is admitted by nil that tho three 
industries in which India possesses tho most 
enormous advantages o\ er every industrial coun- 
try in the world, if only thoy wore safeguarded 
from foreign unfair inroads, are thoso of sugar, 
matches, ond glass, .< 

_ Lord Hardingo has shown himself in several 
directions a true friend to the peoples of India. 
Now that the time of his retirement is ap- 
proaching, he has, offered to him by the circum- 
stances of tho great war* such an opportunity of 
endearing himself to tho millions of the subjects 
of tho King- Emperor ns has never been given to 
any one of his predecessors. Do has only to say 
the word, and factories will spring up in every 
province of tho Empire ns if by roogic, as thoy 
hare done and are doing in Japan and Java, 
bringing lucrative employment to every willing 
worker, and diffusing wealth wherever they 
appear. * 


REV, C F. ANDREWS, M A, Delhi.—** I road tho Indian Iitcitw month by month with tho greatest Interest 
always Had more solid nutter in it, especially on the economic side in which I am Specially interested than in anr 
other Indian Journal." 1 
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J UST a few tuontlu after Hi* MajV-'.y tho King 
i:ui|*it»r had cornu to India for the Ootom- 
tion Diitlur »L IMhi in 1011, «n.I awnkent-d 
t>iu Mill of hit Indian subject* by knitting tln-ir 
!w.irti*nfre*h to the I Thruiut and tho heart 
c.f lliiglaml, A high-placed Ilritbh nfliml in 
Ili'ln, sjwafeing to mo cm the subject of II in 
Majesty'* vWt Mini the* v a vo of loyalty which 
hvl swept the country at thtt time to the delight 
of all, remarked : “It ini been splendid hut how 
long will it H«-t? I am doubtful.** In my humble 
w«y I answered I entertained no doubt it would 
lint mnl fructify. Thin -nr him proved tint tho 
loyalty of India, to which impetus wa* given by 
tho Attractive pen-onnlity of llin Majesty, i a sound. 
1 notiro that by romo thoughtful men n distinc- 
tion ii tnndo between the loyalty of tho 
Indian inn * m.-s —tho large volume of our villager* 
— uud tho educated cIamv*. It is remarked 
that tho loyalty of the former ii fniuire and 
lint of tho latter actict and more reasoned. 
Homo have gone the extent of observing that our 
villager* nro indifferent who rule*— whether 
“llama or ltavana,'’ I cannot wub-cribo to that 
observation. It in true that when the timea were 
disturbed continually, peace wn* rare and fcciir- 
ity of life And property constantly threatened, tho 
Indian a ilhgcr, unaccustomed to org~vni>cd and nt- 
tlcd rule, thought of all ruler* n* nliko nnd hence 
tho proverbial tradition putting llama and Havana 
on tho *amo level. Hut a century nnd more 
of settled Government under tho British li-is 
changed tho villagers’ |>oint of view- nnd in tho 
villigei ! have boon to during the last nix months 
I have met villagers expressing in tlicir own way 
their keen t>ei.t>o of appreciation of British rulo 
and hating the very idea of a chnnge of Govern- 
ment. In that re«pcct tho educated classes and 
tho uneducated masses feel tho same. It is no 
empty nnd conventional expression to say that 
tho war has brought out the lino spirit and faith 
of India, both high nnd low, townsman and 
villager alike. 

Tho war has taught nnd Is teaching moro. 
That Germany was, over since her success in tho 
Frnnco-l’russian .War of 1870, preparing for_ 
another war with a view to crush Franco was 
moro or’ loss believed but nono expected that tho 


dog* of war would I* let loon* so Mon and that 
Germany would 1** found ro lo*l to nil w . nM > 0 f 
shame and morality a* she I.** b.*en daily prosing 
lobe. TJm war earn.* like a thief when all had 
w-c-med secure and rafe-when, in fact, we were 
. .‘W* t,,c unrll ’ ori to «»r souls that modern 
aviliMl.on with the march of industry and rejemo 
made for comity of nations and the brother- 
ho-r of man. But the civilisation ha* prove! « 
burden. Cl- nn any, ruled by a military caste, 
standi Mow us a* a warning against caste rule 
ami ascendancy. Tho materialistic spirit of the 
ninety-nth "ntury -nation* competing with one 

another for commercial supnc-uincy — U hid ban? 
U-forc u* in all it* nakwlnes-. Hcicnco which pro- 
lyl to heal man has come to destroy him and 
, , ne hy mean* of submarine*, «?pr>elin?, 

bomb*, and poisonous gise*. And the grim situa- 
tion was summed up by tho Timr* in its literary 
bupplcment of March II, when it said: “A* 

, ‘T* ' l ' 10 <*®ra»«ns), "assume that anything may 
bo done for victory, so wo haw assumed that mny- 
thmg_ may bo done for money. That h our 
doctnnc a* foolish n* the doctrine of war and based 
ujion the same trust in animal instincts and dis- 
belief in tho spirit. It we Lave not 


,V f . " iuno invsl ,n animal instincts ami ais- 
belief in tho spirit. It is because we Lave not 
valued tho benuty of our past *o much as money 
tlint wo Lave desti-oycd it nnd made mo beauty of 
our own to tako its place." 

The wnr has enabled u* to fcclife.individual and 


national, in jts true perspective and to discern in 
bard lesson tho ancient truth oft obscured that a 
nationfitra truly and worthily only when it pureuiy 
material wealth n* subservient to spiritual end? — 
for tho cultivation mid exaltation of its 
spirit of righteousness exemplified by the good 
nnd simple live* of its people, the.fiuro tone of 
ita literature nnd arts, the healing effects of it* 
science, and tho unsoiled character of its public 
men running on tie same plane of high principle 
whether In public or private. “ We arc learning 
to see a now value in truths wo learnt at our 
mother’s knee,” says Pi-ofe.v-or Jack?, Editor of 
tho Uibbert Journal, in his nrticlo on “ England’s 
Experience w ith the Heal Thing*', ” published in 
tho Vale AVrietc. 


-With theso general reflections let me turn to 
some moro t-i-ccific, simple, and dear lessons of the 
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wav as wc have learnt them so far. Thoy are as 
follows , 

(1) A people’s greatness depends not on their 
numbers or tho extent of their territory but on 
their solf-less spiiit, A nation may be small and ■ 
oven weak as compared to others, and yet it can 
stand up and fight the foes of God and libeity 
and servo humanity and earn its reward in the 
Eternal Book of Life if its soul is great. Witness 
Belgium and its King and people. As the Belgian 
poet Emily Vaerliaeren puts it : “ Belgium has 
proved the most vital rampart of modern civiliza- 
tion. . Before this sudden baptism we were hardly 
a nation at all. We have now discovered oursel- 
ves.” And Cardinal Mercier's Pastoral Letter ! 
What a precious gift ! It counsels Belgians and 
through them the world that the laws of con- 
science aro sovereign laws— that “suffering passes 
away, the crown m of life for our souls, the crown 
of glory for our nation, shall not pass away.” 

(2) The war has given us heart- beats in the 
form of phrases which will and ought to live and 
endure in our being as the pure wells of life. I 
cite but two, though more can be gleaned and 
given, _ Note what a common British soldier 
living in the trenches at the front wrote : “ / 
am limni/ the top of the fulness of life a 
phrase of which it has been rightly said that even 
that artistic master of phrases, Louis Stevenson, 
'could not have perhaps coined it. It is when wo 
struggle with life’s difficulties and endure hard- 
ships for God, country, and righteousness that we 
sec how life is full and worthy. It is then that 
tho sigh of war gives the song of God. Hero is 
another phriisc ‘ "Anonymoim courage " used by 
Mens. Poincare, President of the French Republic, 
when he praised the soldiers of tho Allies for the 
glorious anonymity of their courage— for fightin" 
without any hope of reputation, unknown to fame 

»and unadvertised except in the mass ns soldiers, 
fu an advertising age, when great men of whom 
the world and news pipers speak are mentioned 
and praised almost daily, it is well to know and be 
reminded 'that “ tho real hero of the war ” 
is, ns Punch described in his Cartoon of December 
30, 1914, the ordinary soldier — the private — 
who fights, dies, is buried — no one knows where — 

“ somewhere in Franco or Flanders.” 

And among these heroes of “ anonymous 
courage,” our brethren of the Indian army at the 
front, fighting for our King with dauntless spirit 
and covering themselves with glory and reflecting 
it on their country—our own flesh and blood— 
stand not behind their British and French com* 

< peers. There is the battle-cry— advance India 


with England ! It is tho forerunner of the song 
which shall follow peace for India and England— 
is it not ? That ought to be typical of all life 
whether in war or peace. “Anonymous courage,” 
the courage that seeks no fame but does its duty 
known only to God— “ that loves Heaven’s silence 
more than fame.” 

(3) Till before tho war we were all evolution- 
Mis— Darwin * disciples. The war has effected a 
sudden change. The President of the British 
Association for the Advance of Science questioned 
but sometime ago whether evolution is the only 
right word and theory of Man’s individual, 
social and national progress and emancipation, and 
ho declared as his belief that a great change in 
characteristics does not imply slow attainment 
but that many such changes come immediately. 
In other words, Man educates ; God only regener- 
ates. Witness the lesson of the war on its temp- 
erance side. In 1840 Life Insurance Companies 
were known to charge a total abstainer ten percent. 
3 , h r».- he ,? r J nary premium because they 
regarded him as thin and watery and as mentally 
cranked in that he repudiated tbegood creatures of 
God as found m Alcoholic Drinks.” Till but the 

wnr to dnnk wine and whisky was considered 
fashionable and respectable. But in a trice Russia 
gives up her drink; France follows ; England is 
following ; Uis Majesty King George has £t th« 

° f ^“P-nce^k £ 

t? g ° r ins ~ a mora! mmacle ! 

Jctitv of Z SS ° f “ otherh °od and the 
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cd that those words did not occur in “ Deutsches 
Worterbucli ” of Jacob and (jrlntm, tlio publication 
of which begun in 1RG0 ; that in Moyer’s 
“ Konversjitioncs lexicon " published in 189G 
the words meant the cultivation of the • spiritual 
life of tnan ; but tlmt from 1870 tlioy slowly 
dcvelojted their present moaning — r is., tho brutal 
energy of tho Bujionnnn — with tho feeling heart 
nowhere but tbo aggiossivo diplomat with earth* 
hunger and demoniac spirit everywhere. 

(0) Abovo nil, hero i.s tlio greatest lesson of the 
war taught by tho heart of a dog : A boat-load 
of tho burvivOtH of II.M.S. /•' orinttlahle which was 
sunk on January 1st, 1914, wero landed at Lyme 
Regis. One of tho crow, \V. S. Cowan, was 
placed on tho Pilot Pont Hotel, Ho was believed 
to have died and nil attempts to revive him failed. 
The doctors gave him up and went to where the 
rest lay to atttend to them. J ust then, a dog named 
“ Lnssio” came, lay nlongsido Cowan’s body, ita 
heart on his, and it went on licking bis face. In 
half an hour Cowan opened his eyes, moved his 
legs and hands— and the dog’s bark of joy attract- 
ed notice, and it was discovered that "tho warmth 
of tho dog’s body against Cowan’s heart and the 
constnntlickingofhisfnco had induced circulation.” 

Cowan revived and lived ! 

God in the dog’s heart 1 

"I am in the hearts of all,” says God in our Gita- 
even a dog’6. And yet men kill one another ? 

The war has taught wisdom— from even a dog. 

To sum up, we stand disillusioned by the war. 
True religion — -tho love of God and Man — “ tho 
leal wealth ”ns our Bhagavat Parana calls it, has 
come by its own— the spiritual is asserting itself. 

For India, — here is new light on its ancient 


path— and for Jmgl.ind too — the whole of the 
British Umpire, It is the most dreadful war but 
it has been the greatest svwokencr ! Our politic* 
and industrialism must needs be dominated by the 
•spiritual force of the loving heart, which shall burn 
by it« consuming tiro our race pride, onroujte priclcj 
and our intellectual self-conceit and enable us to 
stiivo for |»oliticnl and industrial advancement as 
humble worshippers in the Temple of Him, Who is 
One without a Second and Who is Truth and Love. 

Will all this spiritual awakening which we 
witness ln*t when England wins, j>eaco comes, 
and tho civilised world begins afresh ? Let us 
hope and pray eagerly it may ! Lord Bryce with 
his authority as historian has already given the 
warning against tho lowering of ideals generally 
following a great war. And Lord Bryce’s 
testimony as a historian finds countenance in 
our own Puranic traditions. Arjuna wavered, 
Shri Krishna discoursed and roused the soul of 
tho soldier by teaching him to do his duty for 
duty’s sake. Arjuna fought with all the faith 
and fervour of God’s devotee. And Arjunn with 
Shri Krishna’s aid won. Peace followed— a fresh 
prosperity. Arjuna with the lively memory 
cherished in his heart of tho celestial song dis- 
coursed to him at the beginning of the war to 
hearten him asked Shri Krishna to sing the same 
song again. And Shri Krishna answered ** Cone 
is the Song. Not again.” May God grant i* 
shall not be so with us alien the war end?, Bri- 
tain wins, and peace follows. May it he the 
peace of God for our Empire — with the war ana 
inequalities and tragedies of race, catfe and freed 
ended, too, throughout" the British Empire and • 
through its righteous spirit throughout the world . 


t ' 

THE WAR AND WESTERN CIVILISATION' 


BY DR. SIR RAMAKRISHNA GORAL BHANDARKAR, K.C.I.E. 


< N 1857-58, while I was a student in the 
II Elphinstone College, Bombay, Mr. Sidney 
H Owen, who was sent out as Professor of His- 
f tory and Political Economy in that year, read 
out to us passages from a number of books, ex- 
pressive of sympathy and love for mankind in 
genoml without distinction of race, creed or tho 
Sta "0 of civil bat ion arrived at. In such literature 
ftS J read privately, I also observed suggestions of 
"Universal Lo\e and of the " Parliament of Man 
and the Federation of the World.” In later 


years, I found in European literature evidence o 
the rise and progress of a liberal religious * . ’ 
based upon a newly- ucijuircd acquaintance wi , 
tho religious Jruth contained in other 
religions than Christianity, especially in those 

of India. Tho effect of this seemed to rue to 

to neglect differences and .bring about niutn* 
appreciation and sympathy between the followers 
of tho various religions, calculated ultimate y 
strengthen tho feeling of unity among * 
different races of mankind. This liberal re ‘o 1 , 
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laid particular stress upon tins purification 
and elevation of the human heart and passed 
by or neglected artificial dogmas of a nature 
to cause bitterness and bring about feuds. 
So that there loomed before me a brighter 
political and spiritual future for mankind. 

* But there soon appeared black clouds in the 
horizon. The Franco- Prussian War of 1870-71 
was the parent of one of these. Bismarck's policy 
of achieving dominant power for Prussia, and 
subsequently Germany in Europe, led him to 
inflict such humiliation on the French nation -as 
it was impossible for that nation to forget. The 
two countries have since that time been looking 
askance at each other and increasing their arma- 
ments and seeking alliances with a view to try 
final conclusions. In the meantime, Bismarck’s 
policy of dominnneo in Europe was considered too 
narrow by his pupil, the young Kniser, and he 
widened it to a policy of world-domination. This, 
of course, was impossible unless England’s sea- 
power was reduced, if not destroyed, and England 
humbled ns France was in 1871. Thus there 
begam a naval rivalry between the two countries. 
Things went on in this way ; each of the domin- 
ant powers suspecting the others and looking 
at them with a jealous eye. The spirit of human- 
ity, i.e., of sympathy for mankind in general, 
which, I believed, was making progress in Europe, 
gave way to the spirit of nationality, i.e , tho 
wish of one nntion to promote its own 6elfish 
interests to the sacrifice of those of others. Thus 
tho terrible war, now in progress, began. These 
interests are only of a material nature, such as 
the promotion of trade and of manufactures. 
And for the promotion of these material interests, 
i.e., for the attainment of more loaves and fishes, 
what is the price Europe is paying ! The blood 
of hundreds of thousands of human beings is 
Wing pourefr tft flit Atn ol ‘i'Iib htAj oh ; 'the 

moral sense is being corrupted ; cathedrals and 
other works of art are being demolished; nsphixiat- 
ing gases are being used for putting the enemy 
to a cruel'^death ; wells are poisoned, women 
violated ; and unoffending people massacred. If 
the current reports are true, one at least of the 


combatants is guilty of these inhuman nnfi 
beastly deeds. Such are the extremes to which 
the desire for material aggrandisement hn s 
driven one of tho foremost nations of Europd- 
Tho spirit of human sympathy and lovo seems tP 
have entirely disappeared, and “the Parliament of 
Man ’’ has evaporated into thin air. 


The truth appears to mo to be, that material 
civilization has alone made incredible progress ir l 
Europe/ and the spiritual elevation of man, which 
was so much talked about, had no solid fotinda-’ 
tion and melted away under the strain of the* 
desire for material good. And to justify thid 
change, even a new philosophy has been invented^ 
and the Superman for whoso aggrandisement all 
men of ordinary powers should bo sacrificed as a 
matter of right has come into prominence. The 
old German philosophy, that of Kant, Fichte, 
Schleiermaclier and others, the tendency of which 
is to ennoble the human spirit, has paled away 
before that of Nietzsche. The reason may be that 
ennobling philosophy is all good for talk and 
insincere admiration ; but when materialinterests 
come in for consideration and the ‘desire for 
securing them becomes strong, it is unceremoni- 
ously flung away. This is the case with indivi- 
duals ns well as nations ; and when they happen 
to be intelligent, they devise a new philosophy to 
justify their couise of action. 


We aro afraid in India of this new philosophy, 
which is calculated -to j ustify the sacrifice of us, 
weak people, for the aggrandisement of the 
German Superman ; but thanks to the British 
Navy, we are free from such a contingency. No 
Indian wishes to change masters. There is 
every likelihood after this war is over of India’s 
being thoroughly consolidated with other ports 
of the British Empire, so as to form a harmonious 
'w'ndie anh ol our coming into closer intimacy 
with Englishmen. We are proud of our Gurkhas, 
Punjabis, Sikhs, Baluchis and Marathas, being 
invited to co-operate with Englishmen in lighting 
for the liberties of mankind, and are proud also 
of the brilliant achievements of our men on the 
field of battle. 


THE SIMLA NE1V3 — “ It is refreshinp; to meet a magazine, edited io India, ahove the ordinary Titerary level, 8ueh 
1* the Indian Rtviao The subjects treated are dealt with by writers specially competent to deal with them. It 
is a magazine every intelligent Earopean should read." 

INDIA, (Condon) — “ Indi'in Revleio steadily continues to offer the widest variety of good matter on questions of 
interest to the East and to the West alike. Admirably conducted Periodical.'' 

MR. PREDRTC H ARR180N.— “ Eaterprising Beoleie, which seem* likely to bring Great Britain to oar felloW- 
citlzen* in India more closely together." 

DR. A. 31. FAIRBAIRN.— " It is excellent and well written, and distinguished by a love of truth and right." 




REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR 

BY HON. DIt. DEVAl’ltASAD SABVAJ)HIKA1!Y. C.7.E.. . 7,T,.I> 


{ Vice-Chancellor of thn 

AXJLTUHK—iin honoured name hitherto — lms 
<J| in the 0) os of many come to bo covered 
viJ with tdmtno and ignominy became of its 

• barbarous mid unwarrantable parading in 
connection with the ntuwitiru «»f the present war. 
It is inexplicably forgotten that vpylt v ith a 
capital “ K, " tlio U-uihlo commodity h»a no real 
affinity or concern with the improvement or 
adornment of individual mind or character or 
national character for the matter of that, which 
is tho truo adjurcent of real culture. ‘ Kultur ’ 
merely connotes State efficiency. Tho State like 
ft gigantic brain controls ns through on elaltonito 
system of nerve, tho life of its citizens. Tho 
individual is washed, clothed, fed, educated and 
almost put to bed by State agency where Kultur 
reigns, and in its widest sense it is ultimately 
intended for the purposes of tho maintenance 
and increase of efficiency of the Stato. And what 
wonder it panders to State Ruffianism. 

Tho Old Heraclitin strife conceived as tho 
father of all things — the old rule of Ate or dis- 
cord— the Pagan viow of Fnto as the arbiter of tho 
destinies of nations as of individuals is the cult 
of Kultur. An eternal rush and eternal cycle of 
misery and unrest as the goal-less goal is the order 
of tho day. 

There is another prevailing misapprehension. 
Sometimes one hears of tho ancient wisdom of 
this country as the parent of German idealism. 
The claim may be partly true ; but only in form, 
and not in substance. It is a matter of history 
thatso!»9o! the Upanishnds translated into Per- 
sian by Darn Shikoh fell into the bands of a wander- 
ing French scholar, Aliquentil Duperron, who 
rendered them into French. Schopenhaur drew 
his inspiration from Dupcjron's French translation 
of Darn Shikob’s Persian vereion. They sought 
Eastern lore nnd wisdom to assuage burning 
thirst. But they chose not the pure and undeffied 
fountain-head but preferred turbid streams turned 
"Westward by amiable but unentitled dilettantes. 
The stream of German idealism rising from 
sucli a source may not inaptly be said to have ended 
with Hegel, and such may bo the historical 
establishment of the paternity. Rut there are 
moral qualifications without which study of tho 
books of wisdom 5s worse than useless, nay, 
positively injurious. Under colour of biologi* 


Calcutta Cnivrrsittj.') 

cal necessity *’ and for undoing “historical? 
wrong, ” whatever that may signify, poisoning of 
wolU, petrol shells, obnoxious gases nnd abound- 
ing lies nro but the least of equipments for the 
ovej throw of civilization nnd the e- tebf h-hed 
older of things. Modern Moluh thu> raises Ids 
altar on which individuals, fitiniliri-, institutions, 
nay the eternal Verities are to bo wcrifjced . ' 
Tho everlasting harmony of tho All, correcting ' 
and chastening and uplifting Its surroundings, is 
to be banished for ever, nnd all that is Right and 
Good nnd True nro alike to end, in order that 
1Vrong alone should reign supreme and nothing 
bo left to compare it with but its own ghastly 
self. Engines of destruction are to be directed 
not mprcly to conquest political supremacy 
but for purpo'-es, according to authorised War 
Books, which makes decency nnd propriety blush 
nnd shiver. Races nnd systems that are in the 
way must bo wiped off the fare of the earth. 

The militarist ideal had always been Germany's 
evil genius — an incubus that she had again and 
again sought to overthrow; but she always 
succumbed in the end. This is true about the 
Germany of Tacitus down through the Germany 
of Carlovingians, and further down through * 
the Germany of the Middle Ages to the latter day 
Prussianised Germany wo know so well. 

And not Germany alone has been 'affected ; in 
tho sphere of business and industry, in science and 
art, as in military organization, the world has been 
hypnotized more or less by German ideals and 
German methods. Rigid absolutism has been 
rampant, of which the Hegalian Absolute was . 
but a ghostly forerunner, going band in hand 
with a rigid mechanism, crushing in the 
end by sheer mass nnd dead weight,, by 
drill and routine, alt instinct .and initi- f 
a tree of free play of spontaneity. Most potent, 
unfortunately, lias this hypnotism been in the 
world of education, — tho academic world. The 
. nncient story of India nnd Virochan as to the 
choice between Visdom nnd power has been 
re-enacted in tho field of German thought 
Maddened by lust of power they saw tho vision of 
a world committing suicide, as a consummation 
to bo devoutly wished for, and in the name of 
Earathustm sounded the trumpet. of Ahrimat?. 

Great mad men, hierarchs of a mad world 1 r 
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Purification by fire and sword invoked for their 
own betterment will bo, no doubt, loft to do its 
work for the permanent good of the world. Now, 
that the militarist or barrack view of human life 
and society have been seen bare in all its ugliness 
and deformity, we may hope that the educational, 
social, and the economical ideals of the modern 
world will be freed from the baneful spell hitherto 
cast upon them, German history, German eco- 
nomics, German philosophy manufactured to im- 
perial order as so much ammunition of war, as 
so much gun-cotton and glycerine have gone 
the way of all such ammunition — have violently 
exploded as all explosive must do in the end. 
And the authority of the entire Theologi- 
cal^ and Philosophical Faculties of German Univer- 
sities will fail to impose again on a disillusionised 
world. Though captive Science may for a time 
bo harnessed to the chariot of Power, she will bo 
freed from her chain by the angel of Wisdom, 
which even now hovers over the din and tumult 
of a battling world. 

, The same moral forces which, as the Indian tra- 
dition has it, has twenty-one times denuded the 
world of a rampant militarism, will do so 
again— for the twenty-second time— and may it 
bo the Last time in the world’s history. 

India’s Bharo in this world struggle, though 
she is intensely interested in the stake, has been 
infinitesimal so far, though our rulers are generous 
enough to magnify them, beyond proportions. 
What little has been achieved has been largely 
due to the magnetic personality of Lord Hardinge, 
who impressed and influences all that come across 
him. 

The least of India's contributions towards 
this Titanic struggle has beon that of Bengal, 

' though it is not the least significant. Advance- 
ment ^of learning with which the University has 
been identified for 60 years has achieved notable 
results in this direction and in a wny least 
expected and least thought of. 

The history of the Bengal Field Ambulance 
Corps, with its chequered career, Is soon told. 
Soon after the war broke out and India was 
called upon to play her part, the President of the 
Bengal Medical Association offered the services 
of the Association in the work of mercy that 
must be associated with fields of carnage. The 
Viceroy was good enough to reply that the offer 
would be borne in mind and accepted in proper 
time. The offer was repeated through the great 
Town Hall Meeting that expressed the nation's 
sentiments towards the Throne in this awful 


crisis, and before it could be materialised a numbor 
of the Iudian Medical Graduates were, in consul- 
tation with the President of the Medical Associa- 
tion who had enlisted them for the proposed 
Ambulance Corps, absoj bed as members of the 
orthodox and official medical corps fordoing field 
duty in different parts of tho world. They havo 
quietly gone for unknown periods to unknown 
destinations on a few hours’ notice, in true soldier 
fashion to do their duty. A dying wife hero, a 
mck child there, aged parents elsewhere, were left 
behind to bo cared for by their country and 
thBU- Government What long and an, tamed 
political agitation failed to achieve was quietly 
over-right, for the Hour had como 
and the Man had been found. And the man 
was Lord Hardmge. Our medical graduates who 
, were standing by as members of the Field Ambul- 
ance Corps and who never thought that their 

torimL 7 th T S , 0lVeS r° uId direct passports 
to the honoured glory of their King's Commission, 
were summoned to service by the Viceroy to take 
their place by the side of I. 11. S. men and K. M. 
folm'ift Tt “ nd ”*"3 r "l'™ were soon 

S p, ” e ' Tho Volunteer 

5? d^E^ T M n° 0ri ‘ 5 i ” hld ‘ b “ **”> funned 

and drilled into shape, 19 awaiting employment in 

readv’w tb T £' or E™'sers, when nearly 

ready with their land organisation, wore told by 
the authorities that a Floating Hospital j„ the 

Mesopotamia region, would be" mere' aeeeptab!. 

than a land corps, and with a phenomenal rapidity 
the Ideal troop transport boat, “ the' very 
thing as an European high official enthusiast 
tally called it, was discovered, turned ” to 
an up-to-date and fully equipped Hospital 
I” 8 b !' ssi JS* o’ th'e comm, 

the m “ d “ tom ’ »•« named 

the Bengali m the people’s name, and waa on 

ere 7 “' Vl ^ m,5 ? ion °f ™rcy when cruel fate 
overtook her opposite Madras. But the orgaSs! 
ere did not fuse heart. Within 15 minuteTof 

thm crushing new, reacting „„„ „ f th< ,”"““ 
tones of the movement, he wired uo to qimi 

m£h? S £ rt A er 8 ™ ln what ^erother capncTty 

might be deemed fit. h; s i. 7 

ratified this offer and a 'field h^W^SthS 
«l««pped. Their renewed offeraof 
service have been accepted, and thev «;i i “ °* 

to the front as a Land.forco 7 S °°” «° 

The way that the Secretary put tho ease iv. 
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pr o no of its single lifeboats costs. Bengal 
wins by this Iosb in public esteem," 

Its graduates and under-graduates showed 
themselves ready to go wherever and whenever 
they were told to go, and they are still ready to 
go, , That is no little gain when ono contemplates 
the picture drawn of our medical graduates by the 
first Yice- Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
fifty-6cven years ago: — 

** It may also he doubted whether the social 
and religions peculiarities of tho natives of this 
country have not contributed as powerfully ns 
any constitutional infirmity or defect to that list- 
lossness, and that indisposition to locomotion and 
adventure which have painfully distinguished 
some of tho most promising graduates of the 
Medical College fropi the members of their 
profession of other races. * 

As I ventured to remind the Convocation of 
the Calcutta University on the 6th March last in 
the presence of his Excellency the Chancellor, this 
was a faulty and overdrawn picture even then. 
Almost while this picture was being portrayed a 
Graduate of the Medical College of Bengal, who 
had been Naval Surgeon in Iler Majesty’s gun- 
boat “ Fire Queen”, in the Burma waters and be- 


came Military Surgeon later on, helped by timely 
warning and personal exertion? in the defence of 
Gnziporo during tho stirring times of the Indian 
Mutiny, and as Surgeon-in -Charge marched with 
tho victorious column of flnvelock and Niell to 
the final relief of Lucknow and wort tho apreha- 
tion of his Commanders, his Governor and his 
peoplo. Tho race 1ms not died out as some 
thought, hut must have steadily and noisoles^Jy 
multiplied. The man and the hour have found 
them out again, and that man is our large-hearted, 
‘far-seeing, and sympathetic Viceroy, whom dire 
personal injuries and a cruelly quick succession of 
bereavements touch not where public duties Are 
concerned. Tho brave and generous way in which 
ho has consented at duty’s call to be with us in 
the critical times ahead, is thoroughly character- 
istic. Self-less devotion to India in Lord Har<j- 
inge’s cult and creed which was fully shared in, 
nay, inspired by his departed and dear consort. . 

India has responded to tho Empire’s call with 
a thorough zeal and will. Elsewhere it is h<j r 
Princes, her men of wealth and valour that have 
been most in evidence. In Bengal it is mostly 
graduates and under-graduates of the University 
that are to the fore. 


THE WAR AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

BY MR. V. P. MADHAVA RAO. C.t.lS. 

(DEWAX Of BAllODA.) 


HE World-War has now lasted for over ten 
1 1 , months. The tremendous events that have 
YP taken place in hurrying succession had at 
first the effect of stupefying the people by provid- 
in'* a dramatic contrast to tho more slow-paced 
incidents of pence. But now with the passage of 
time tho shrill agony of the first weeks of War 
has been toned through n, mist of tears and suffer- 
ing. People ore now more inclined to look from 
the crude facts to the ideal aspect of the World- 
Conflict : to turn the searchlight more into them- 
selves and enquire into the underlying signific- 
ance of the great events and tho direction of their 
natural tendencies and character. This has been 
the case not only with the qations of Europe but 
also with tho peoples of India. 

*In India, the enormous outburst of enthusiasm 
for tho cause of the Allies is a deeply significant 
«i"n of tjie times. And the key to tho whole situa- 
tion is Loyalty. Loyalty may be merely devotion 
to the person of the Sovereign, and instances of this 


are not wanting in Indian Life. Bad Rulers like 
Malhar Ilao, in Fpito of their tyranny, have deriv- 
ed advantage out of this national devotion to the 
hereditary principle, and inspired the aDevtio a not 
only of their Hindu hut also of their Muesalma.n 
subjects. But that is not the sense merely in 
which Loyalty can bo said to explain tho present 
psychology of tho Indian people. Rather it is 
Loyalty in the sense of being true to ‘oneself and 
in consequence to the rest of mankind, that is tho 
moving impulse. And this is tho result of their 
wondeiful religious discipline cumulated through 
tho process of the ages, with which —even in tho 
assertive theism of Islam — is intimately perwe.it- 
ed an idealistic system of philosophy. This reli- 
gious discipline, part moral, hut more especially 
informed with spirituality, has stood the Indian 
in good stead through all the vicissitudes of his 
national misfortunes and turmoils. In certain 
maters, the West has ju<t begun to realise its con- ■ 
science and set aright its ethical standards,, , 
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' Take, for instance, the question of drink. It is' 
a curious commentary on Western Civilization 
that it was only when a dire material necessity — 
namely, that of providing munitions for the 
War— -had to be faced that the far-reaching 
jSpirituil significance of a great national evil 
had begun to be realised. Rut in India, 
far back in the immemorial ages of our 
heroic history, a situation precisely similar 
to that now noticeable in England was created 
when the Yadavaa brought on themselves a 
murderous War through a frenzy of drink. As 
a result the clan was practically annihilated. 
It is a favourite saying of the Purnniks that 
the Bhngwat which tells the story of the life 
of Krishna was an epic on the evil of Drink. 
In literature, this wholesome tradition against 
drink was built up by epic, and fable and 
song ; and it was later embalmed in law. The 
Code of Manu made Drink one. of the five Deadly 
Sins — “ Mahapatakas ” — for which thero was no 
expiation. And so with the other evils, the warn- 
ing instincts of Indian Civilisation had prepared 
its people through tradition, and myth, and Sacrod 
Law against their consequences. The Mahabhamt 
was intended lo illustrate the evils of gambling 
and the lust for dominion. Tho Ramaynn showed 
the dire consequences of coveting one’s neigh- 
bour's wife, These lessons and experiences have 
sunk deep into tbo consciousness of the people : 
and if wo find to-day Hindu soldiers fighting in 
Europo nnd the other theatres of War in n 
spirit of doing their duty for duty’s 6ake only, 
and without any expectation of gain or re- 
ward, it is the result of the cumulative 
national experience and spiritual discipline of 
Hinduism. And in this regard, Mussalman 
sold lets share with their comrades in the common 
ethics of Orientalism. 

- Wuty, then, ’is their ideal •. duty pertaining 
to ii man’s station in life, to be done as a means 
Of the perfecting of character and the heighten- 
ing of personality. That is tlia kernel of 
the sublimo gospel of the Gita. It often 
distresses me to find attempts made in the 
West to reconcile Christian principles with 
War. Tho failure is due, I believe, to their 
defective theology with its ,ideas of creation 
which are irreconcilable w ith the eternity of the 
Soul. Regarding this list doctrine, however, 
there is no misgiving in tho mind of the 
Indian. The Indians (Hindu or Sufi alike) 
have a firm faith in the undying nature 
of the spirit and its ultimate perfection in the 
onion with the Universal Atman. 


This theology of the West has far-reaching 
political consequences. "With its Personal Goth 
it develops into the Tribal God with barriers of 
rate and country, and aggressive national nnta* 
gonisms. The net result of tho religious life, af* 
manifested in national conduct in .Europe, ha£> 
been the inordinate development of ungoverned 
greed and selfishness, and Titanic violence, of 
which Teutonic Kultur is the climax and th^ 
crown. This is a feature present in other Euro- - 
pean races also. But as. Mr. L. P. Jacks says is 
a recent article in the ffibbert Journal 

“ Tbo Germans have worked out to its further 
consequences a philosophy of life dominant, 
though less tyrannous, in all the nations which 
have shared the intellectual development of the 
last three centuries. A principle which is else- 
where mixed and retarded by other tendencies, is 
their completely master." This philosophy of life 
makes them lose sight of those eternal principles 
of Dharma and Cosmic Law, which govern both 
physical and moral spheres and from the opera- 
tion of which there is no escape. Harmony of 
soul can only be attained when man conforms to 
these laws. It is this Higher Law that the Ger- 
man political system has lost 6ight of : and, as a 
consequence, it has raised to the pedestal of God- 
head, over-riding all ethical disciplines, the state 
as tho only entity worthy of human obedience 
and service. That has been its greatest misfor- 
tune : tho nationality idea, borrowed from the 
armoury of the makers of the French Revolution, 
was developed through the Bismarckian regulations 
ol blood and iron to, its final logical outcome as 
the non-moral, homogeneous Prussian State of to- 
day. Happily for England^ her political develop- 
ment has been cast on different lines : she has all 
along recognised the sovereignty of law as 
supreme — all else, even the power of the Stato and 
tbo personality ol the King being regarded ever 
since the Magna Cbarta, ns flowing from it and 
subordinated to it. The great World-Conflict, 
then, in so far as it can Ijp called an antagonism of 
ideals, is between the sovereignty of law and the 
freedom of Personality on the one hand, and on 
the other the mechanical principle of welding to- 
gether various racial types and utilising the cumu- 
lative strength of individuals organised into an 
Association for conquest and dominion. The East 
has always, in its highest ideals, striven for the 
supremacy of Dharma and moral perfection of 
the soul. I venture to think, therefore, that It is 
no exaggeration to hold that the struggle that is 
being now waged in the blood-stained battlefields 
of the West is for tho ultimate triumph \>f those 
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principles which the East holds dear. 

,* »f «n interesting parnllel to the present 
situation in tho story of the Ramaynn. There 
Havana had by his austerities and his devotion to 
Shiva, tho personal God, secured his favour and was 
renowned for his material wealth and military 
power. Arts, and Sciences were cultivated 
throughout his dominions to a perfection which 
was not attained anywhere else. But it was all 
intellectuality without moral worth. Tho lower 
{.elf had not been mastered ; and thus would 
account for tho abduction of Sitn, who incarnated 
in her beautiful womanhood all the virtues of 
her sex, and for the disasters that followed when 
Ravnna’s bloated egotism was confronted by that 
embodiment of Dharma and incarnation of Aryan 
culture— the great Rama of tho Epic. Thus was 
tho Demon of a non-moral Universe, magnificent- 
ly great and as tremendously organised, 
conquered by tho powers of tho True, tho Good, 
and the Beautiful. 

Modern European Philosophy has now coroe to 
tho point of realising that tho spirit is nt tho 
source of tho working of the Universe : but it is 
at best a spirit working without a purpose. 
European thought has not put before itself a goal 
towards which the creative process might be set 
at motion. On the other hand, tho Hindu 
system clearly defines tho aims of existence. What 
are called Purusharthas aro Dharma, Law, Right- 
eousness, Artha or the acquisition of wealth, 
Kama or desire, the reproductive instinct and 
lastly, Moksha or liberation from the bondage of 
Cyclical life. The first , of these governs 
the activity of the second and the third, 
and directs them towards the goal which is the 
last of these Ends of Existence. And overall 
these doctrines, as their governing principle, 
covering with the rest-giving wings as of a 
"j beneficent Angel, enveloping nil the daily details 
- of a Hindu’s life, inspiring, strengthening, aiding, 
chastening all bis manifold activity, remains the 
great doctrine of Karm\ Many thinkers have 
misconstrued its leading tenets to mean fatalism. 
But no mistake can bo more far-reaching or 
radical. One of the grandest tenets of Hinduism, 
it represents the call to Man to raise his lower 
self with the holp o { his Higher Self. That is 
the most sublime process of Self-Culture. Ex- 
pand it from tho indi vidua! to .the aggregate, 
to tho soul of a people ; and you have what the 
West and in special England has discovered 
and so laboriously developed, namely, the fruit- 
ful idea of National Self-Government. One 
remembers in this connection tho la. to Sir Henry 


Campbell- Banner man’s pregnant phrase : “ Good 
Government is no substitute for Self-Govern- 
ment ; " and it is in the expansion of this idea, 
that the glory of England and its Imperial 
System lies. One hopes that in the fulness of 
time England will, in this direction, prove to be 
tho geatost benefactor that India has ever had. 
Thinkers in India were puzzled as to what this 
impact of the West on the East in India would 
lead to. Thero were vnguo misgivings as to its 
final good. But it was to the credit of the la to 
Rarrndo that he gave form and direction to the 
nebulous ideas that were floating in tho minds of > 
his educated countrymen by familiarising IhefQ 
with tho idea that the coming of tho English with 
their traditions of freedom and self-rule was a 
providential arrangement, finder which India 
would regain her lost nationhood. Ho inspired 
them with his instinct of healthy optimism and A 
strong-hearted belief in the ultimate triumph of 
tho principles that England stood for. There was 
that other idea, which was due to Mr. Banado of 
perhaps to his disciple, the late lamented Gokhale, 
that the nation needed opportunity for rising to 
the full height of its manhood and aspiration. 
Between these two conceptions, the nation’s duty, 
•was clear. While, on tho ono hand, it was essentia! 
on the Indian’s part to co-operate with his 
Rulers ; on the other, it was equally necessary for 
the Rulers to recognise the profound unity that 
underlay tho seeming diveisities of Indian life 
and the legitimacy of_ the people’s aspirations. 
This may be stated to be the political ideal of the 
better mind of India. The conduct of certain 
British rulers brought misgivings, however, to the 
minds of the people, and it was not till the signal 
act of Lords Morley and Minto in inaugurating 
tho Reforms that are associated with their names, 
that confidence was restored. Above all, it was 
fortunate that Lord Hardinge had just before thj 
outbreak of tho World-Conflict taken so strong a 
stand on behalf of the Indians in South Africa. 

He may be said to have revealed the nation to itself 
by showing how much of solidarity tRere was in 
spite of communal barriers. He also revealed tho 
true spirit of India towards England by sending 
tho Indian soldiers to the front. And when war 
came with its tremendous issues of life and death, 
India doubted no longer and with one mind sbo 
moved to the side of England to help her in her 
hour of trial. 

To conclude, it is one of tho strange ironies of 
civilisation that only through blood and slaughter 
can we bring out the heroic qualities that are in 
us and rise to our fullest height of individual or 
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racial stature. War more than any other drama- 
tic event in our life brings out that higher self, 
that magnificent spirit of other worldliness and 
sacrifice, something of which Kipling expresses in 
his 11 Absent-minded Beggar." It is true that 
Peace hath her victories. But there is nothing 
winch enables us more dramatically to discover 
our bouI than war. At the present moment, we 
are all doing that. It is one of the most hopeful 
features of this conflict that almost all the nations 
of the world are enabled to do so and nre together 
in their suffering. All are engaged in learning 
their lesson at the same time, and it is but inevit- 


able that behind this sickening welter of blood 
and bate, the cosmic forces are tending towards 
n profound re-adjustment of Ethical and 
National Standards. , 

“Whatever new wisdom,” to quote again 
from the Jlibbert Journal Article, “ whatever 
vision of the weak spot in civilisation, is coming 
to ourselves as a result of the War, wo may be 
very sure that the same wisdom, the same vision 
is coming to our enemies ! Realising this, niay 
we not believe that beneath the fierce and cruel 
oppositions of the hour a profounder principle 
of unity is at work ?” 


What Is War? Will It Ever Cease? 

BY MR. DJNSHAW EDUUI WACHA. 


i 'LL over the world the question is put when 
this Armageddon on the continent of Europe 
will cease. It is a natural question. But 
how may it be answered ? It can only be 
answered in one way, namely, by cogitating and 
ruminating on what wir may be ? Trace it then 
to its first cause. What is it ? It is nothing but 
a struggle of human passions for mastery. But 
human passions are, as Carlyle says, so many 
41 eternal verities." Humanity is born with them, 
and they can only be dispelled when humanity 
itself ceases to exist. 

Just tike a calm but comprehensive survey of 
what our finite understanding calls “ Nature.” 
Survey it in all aspects as it presents itself to the 
human mind. There are the heavens above and 
the subterranean regions below. There is the 
surface itself of tho globe which we inhabit. How 
do ,we interpret the innumerable phenomena 
\lhich this Nature presents it«e\f to mankind 
with its limited knowledge 1 By that one key 
which the physicists have named Energy or Force. 
Energy pervades Nature. It is ever present in 
millions of Btiapes of which humanity knows next 
to nothing. Humanity is a babe picking up a 
few pebbles here and a few shells there while 
standing on the beach of the great ocean of Eter- 
nity, as that modest philosopher. Sir Isaac New- 
ton observed in all the consciousness of humility. 
Energy is the driving force everywhere in the 
celestial and the terrestrial world, of which our 
common humanity has any knowledge. t What 
may be the volcano but a mighty struggle of those 
mysterious forces within the bowels of the earth ? 


Or what may be thunder and lightning in the 
skies or wind and rain, or light and darkness ? 
Do not these inscrutable phenomena inform us 
how the mighty wheel of Energy is whirling itself 
round and round its own centre without pause or 
breath, educing in its course gigantic collisions, and 
creating active elements or laying to sleep others ? 
There is no limit to the permutations and combin- 
ations of energy In the universe. Energy per- 
vades everywhere. Energy struggles against 
energy, the ultimate resultant of which is either 
destruction or creation. As the great poet says : 
“ to create is to destroy.” Mountains disappear 
tinder the titanic stress and strain of Energy, 
giving place to oceans and lakes. Lakes and 
oceans disappear to make way for mountains. 
Land is uplifted or submerged. Rivers submerge 
into the ocean, stars collide and create new suns. 
These in their turn go into darkness end again 
out of that chaos comes light. What do they ail 
signify X Nothing but the eternal struggle of one 
set of energy against another. The same struggle 
is seen on the surface of the globe in the mineral 
and vegetable kingdom as much os in the animal. 
There is the phenomenon of perpetual evolution, 
a mighty evolution indeed of which we with our 
finite knowledge can hardly grasp or elucidate the 
significance. Whence that evolution proceeds, 
whither it goes, are a mystery. Finite man 
caonot f.thom it. inOnity. All that we .re able 
to ay is that energy pervades tho universe nnd 
shut it destroys end creates. What in the absence 

w" Ti,M "» d s r““> »fto 
lonos of the same Energy. But Energy itself i. » 
mystery of mysteries. , • 
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Wo know and aro conscious of tho fact that 
that energy pervades humanity. There are forces 
within tho body physical tho origin of which none 
can divino. Tho forces aro both physical and 
moral. Moral forces aro tho result of mentality 
or mental onergy ? Eich moment of our Jives 
those forces struggle within us, one of which wo 
call strife. It is eternal. And if that bo tho 
caso, can wo not, on tho analogy of tho innmner- 
able phonomona of Nature, say that vrar is simply 
an outer expression of that eternal inward Rtrifo 
or strugglo of energies in humanity l If so, is it 
not conceivable that <lo what finite humanity 
may with all its boasted civilisation of a few thou- 
sand years — a more bngatello in tho icons of ages 
of which physicists speak — there is no way out of 
its environments to escapo this great struggle ? 
What are all the physical and colcstial phenomena 
we attempt to interpret ? Nothing but a perpe- 
tual war, an ever-continuing of forces which, as 
tho poet says, “ none can stay or stem." So it 
is with human struggles which in their outward 
aspect lead to war. Wars there have been from 
times unknown since humanity had its origin, and 
war there will be till that humanity is purged of 
it. But when ? Presumably when the struggle 
between what is called energy, and energy ceases 
to exist. Meanwhile thero will be cycles of war 
and cycles of no war bo long as humanity is what 
it has been since the day of its birth. A radical 
chahgo of environments must take place before 
any such millennium as wo wish for is ever attain- 
ed. After all it may bo a pious wish on our part 
but that will in no way help to. solve this problem. 
Century after century has rolled on, and century 


after century will follow. Just glance back at 
past history. What do you find ? Century nfter 
contury what is euphemiously called civilisation 
is paid to have taken great strides towards 
ameliorating human conditions. But has it been 
tho criA-e that civilisation has eradicated from the 
human blood the microbo of war ? Is it likely ? 
From the days of the earliest wars in pro-historic 
times, which nro wrapt in complete mystery, 
to thoso of tho Egyptians, the Assyrians, tho 
Persians, the Crocks and tho Homans, to those of 
tho medieval ages and thence to our days of 
Waterloo, Crimen, Solfeiino, Magenta, Gravel- 
otto, Sedan, and Mukden there have been periods 
of tranquillity and periods of strife ; but have 
we ever heard of a full century of peace in any 
part of the world ? More. What about the 
amenities and humanities of belligerents, when 
after 0,000 years of civilisation wo find tho Ger- 
mans practising at this very hour barbarities 
which would have staggered and astonished even 
the Iluns and Vandals ? And has not our boasted 
Science aided them in practising thoso barbarities 
and cruelties in a way which makes the blood of 
the peaceful world of civilisation creep ? Are we 
not entitled to Bay, therefore, that the progress of 
civilisation is no guarantee a hatever of tho cessa- 
tion of war, much less of the expulsion from the 
human blood of that spirit of primitive barbarism, 
which stands only next to that of the wild beasts 
of prey of tho species or the Hon and the tiger, 
the wolf and tho panther? No. To wish for the 
banishment of war from human affairs is as much 
as to wish for the cessation of light fjom the Sun. 


On the 4th of August, 1915, the following 
Resolution was solemnly acclaimed in every 
quarter of the British Empire 

“On this Anniversary of the declaration of a 
righteous War, this Meeting records its inflexible 
determination in regard to the continuance to a 
victorious end of the struggle in the maintenance 
of those ideals of liberty and justice which are the 
common and sacred cause of the Allies.” 


INDIA’S SHARE IN THE STRUGGLE. 


n. M. KEfO CEORCE. 

I look to all my Indian soldiers to uphold the 
Jjzat of the British Raj against an aggressive 
and relentless enemy. I know with what readi- 
ness my brave loyal Indian soldiers are prepared 
to fulfil this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with 
their comrades from all parts of the Empire. 
Rest assured that you will always be in my 
thoughts and prayers. I bid you go forward and 
add fresh lustre to the glorious achievements and 
noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my 
Indian Amy whose honour and fame is in your 
hands. — Hit Majesty's greeting to the Indian 
Troops in France. 

RT. HON. MR. ASQUITH. 

When we look at the actual achievements of 
the force so spontaneously dispatched, so liberally 
provided for, so magnificently equipped, the 
battlefields of France and Flanders bear an un- 
dying tribute to their bravery. — Speech in the 
House of Commons. 

n. E. LORD HARDIN'OE. 

There is, I believe, nothing like comradeship in 
arms before tho enemy and joint participation in 
the dangers and hardships of war to level all 
distinctions, to inspire mutual respect and to fos- 
ter friendships. This I regard as the bright side 
of the despatch of our troops to Europe and of 
the heavy material sacrifices that are being made 
by India for the sake of the Empire. 

I cannot help feeling that as a consequence 
better relations will be promoted amongst the 
component parts of the British Empire, many 
misunderstandings will be removed and outstand- 
ing grievances will be settled in an amicable and 
generous manner. In this sense out of evil good 
may come to India, and this is the desire of all. — 
Speech at the Meeting of the Imperial Legislative • 
Council on September S, 1914. 

BIR Jons TRENCH. 

One of tho outstanding features of this, as of 
every action fought by the Indian Corps, is the 
stirring record of the comradeship in arms which 
exists between British and Indian soldiers .... 
The Indian troops have fought with utmost 
steadfastness and gallantry whenever they have 
been called upon , . . At their own particular 

request, they have taken their turn in the 
trenches and performed most useful and valuable 
> Service. 


TOE MARQUIS OP CREWE. 

I desire to express my conviction that the 
recognition by this meeting of the answer which 
India has given to Germany would thrill through 
the whole of the Empire. That answer has been 
given by the Indian Army, by tho Princes of 
India, and by the whole people of India, who have 
lavished their labour, their gifts, and their 
prayers on behalf of the cause of which their 
beloved King Emperor is the centre and the 
symbol. Of the hopes of the future Mr. Bonar 
Law has spoken eloquently, and 1 would like also 
to think that the association of India and of tho 
Colonies at such a gathering as this is a significant 
sign of the essential comprehension which, ns tho 
years roll on, would, as I firmly believe, sweep 
away all those obstacles of distance, of creed, or 
of race which seem to interfere with the complete 
union of the different members of the great 
Imperial Confederation— a union which would 
hinge upon the free activities of each, and which 
would be firmly based upon a common belief in 
ZonST 688 ° f thC Wh0le '- Sptech at th * Ouildllall, 

LORD IIALDANE. 

o rl”t”>' 0,dier * t" fi8blins for tho ,iberti “ 

of humanity as much as we omselves. India has 
freely green her lives and treasure in humanity', 
great cause; hence things cannot be left as 
they are hare been thrown together in 

this mighty struggle and have Wen made torea- 
Indk ^ ^ Producing relations between 

Ou d r riekl Ene u”i ' ,hlcl,<iid not exist before. 
Our victory would bo a victory for tho Empire as 

level M *? rai “ ‘0 » higher 

LORD CURZ0N, 

It would be an ' act of folly to refrain 
using troops which weao not inferior to but in 

wme mpeots the most efficient of th e whjie 

al ani f ^ mart “ 1 8 P Ir5t “ India was tradition- 
al and famous, and why when we wanted 
man w e could get, should we refrain from i 7 

C d wr M m rrc3\cTr,“ti“ d ;!i:tv ' 
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RT. no*. MR. RONAR LAW. 

I do not think we fully realise here how much 
those men wlio have fought and died by the side 
of our own soldiers have helped us through these 
long months. It is my belief that as a nation we 
have more reason to be proud of the spontaneous 
enthusiasm on behalf of their Emperor and their 
Empire of the Indian -Princes and Peoples than 
we had to be proud of the conquest of India. — 
Speech at the Guild Hall, London. 

SIR FRANCIS YOUKO.UBSBAXD. 

Just at the moment when our line, thin to 
breaking point, had to hold back the incessant 
and terrific onslaught of the Germans, this con- 
tingent of troops from India came upon the scene, 
and in their first serious action, on October 28, 
carried the village of Neuve Chapelle, since be- 
come so famous. Had we not been able to bring 
up these reinforcements from India, had our posi- 
tion there been so precarious that we could not 
afford to take them away and a fortiori had we been 
under necessity to send out more British troops to 
strengthen our position in India, then in all 
probability our troops in Flanders would not have 
been able to stay the German onrush, and our 
brave littlo army would have been swept off tho 
Continent. That Indians were able to help tho 
French, the Belgians, and ourselves in stopping a 
blow which the Germans had prepared for years is 
a thing of which they may be proud, and for 
which we should always be grateful to them . . 

As regards the future it could safely be predicted 
that new conditions would arise, tbe old demand 
of Indians for commissions in the army would be 
pressed; there would be demands for a more 
definite share in the Councils of tho Empire, a 
larger part in the management of their own 
affairs, right to bear arms and to volunteer and « 
moro equal social position.— Speech at the Koyal 
Colonial Institute. 

C 

MB. WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Tho very fact of her eager participation in this 
War of World Ideals _ shows that she is already 
well cut of the slougli of millennial stagnation. 
It now rests with as to help her forward, honest- 
ly, diligently, and with deliberate, intelligent 
purpose, on the path which shall lead her out of 
tutelage, and up to the eminent'placo to which her 
jnhato capacities entitle her in tho economy of the 
Empire and of the world. — In the Daily Xeics and 
Header. ' 


H. K LORD FENTLAKD. 

We may all, I think, be proud that the troops 
of this country are fighting side by side with 
those of the rest of the empire in the cause of 
civilisation and honour, and I rejoice that they 
should have already given signal proofs of their 
valour and devotion before the eyes of Europe. 
Ido not doubt that the spontaneous spirit of 
loyalty which at this critical time is found to 
pervade every country and every race composing 
the empire will serve to draw still closer the ties 
which bind us all together. — Speech a l Ellore on 
December 3rd 

R. E. LORD CARMICHAEL. 

The loyalty of Bengal is undoubted. . . To me 
the fact seems undoubted — you know how far it 
is true you will in all wise ways proro it. — Speech 
at the Bengal Legislative Council on 11th August 

1914. 

H. B. LORD WJLLINCDO.W 

..... India will prove herself to be, both at 
home and abroad, a great bulwark of support in 
the defence of tbe Empire. — Sjxcch at the Bombay 
Legislative Council on December S, 1914. 

019 HONOR SIR M. o’DWYER. 

These are the races which have carried the 
banners of the King-Emperor and spread the 
fame of the Punjabi soldier throughout tho East 
from Pekin to Cairo nnd to Central Africa; they 
have now gone to win fresh laurels for themselves 
and their country fighting side by side with the 
manhood of the United Kingdom and of her 
Colonies nnd Dominions on tho battlefields of 
Europe. The enthusiasm with which tho troopa 
called out responded to tho call of duty is, I be- 
lieve, only equalled by the disappointment of 
those who were left behind. — Speech at the 
Legislative Council. 

SIR JOtI\ HEWE7T. 

Their employment in this supreme struggle side 
by side with the best troops that the world knows 
will do more to make our rule in Indin popular 
than any other step that the Government could 
take. — In the Times. 

SIR WILLIAM MEYER. 

The value of Indian contingents who bare done 
so splendidly in this "War, the values of tho Indian • 
supplies of munitions of War, and so on, will 
prove to have been of material assistance in deter- 
mining the present campaigns. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 

BY 

7'H£ REV. E. M. MACPHAIL, m.a., b.d. 

PROFESSOR OF HISTORY , MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


& HE great European War which men havo 
been so long dreading has come, and at 
1 the last has come suddenly- For twenty 
years the menace of it has hung over Europe like 
a dark thundercloud, but its outbreak lias been 
so long delayed that some had begun to hopo 
that it might be delaycd.indeBnitely. This hope 
was not well-founded, for the constant growth of 
armaments laid nn ever-increasing burden on the 
peoples of Europe tho pressure of which was 
almost certain to lead to an explosion. Still, two 
months ago there seemed to be good reason for 
believing that the war would not break out ftt 
once. In the Balkan peninsula— the storm-centre 
of Europe — peace of a kind had been restored, 
and the efforts of Sir Edward Grey to avert a 
conflict between the Great Powers over the Bal- 
kan question appeared to have been successful. 

The hopes of the peacemakers have been 
shattered and their labours in the cause of peace . 
rendered useless by the dastardly outrage which 
two months ago sent a thrill of horror throughout , 
the world. On the 28th June the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, the hey - to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary, wns assassinated with his *on- 
sort in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. The 
assassin was a young Bosnian, but it soon be- 
. came clear that the plot which had led to the 
murder had its centre in Servia, The Austria- 


Hungarian government naturally felt that it had 
a grievance against Servia, and On the 23rd of 
July it sent to the Servian government an ulti- 
matum embodying its demands. In 'view of all 
the circumstances no one could have blamed 
Austria for speaking firmly to Servia, but tho 
ultimatum was of such a character that it was 
impossible that Servia would agree to what was 
asked. Further no time was allowed for consid- 
eration, for consultation, or for mediation. If 
the demands were not conceded at once war was to 
be the result. Servia did not accept the ultima- 
tum unconditionally and Austria declared war on 
the 28th July. ‘ \ 

It is almost impossible to resist the conclusion 
that Austria intended that the ultimatum should 
be rejected and that there should be war. 
Whether she expected that the war would spread, • 
it is impossible at present to say. She knew that she 
' had Germany’s support and she may have thought 
that ■ the nations forming the Triple Entente 
were not in a position to interfere with her. Bri- 
tain seemed to bo on the verge of civil war over 
the Irish question. The French government had 
just made a humiliating confession of military 
unprepared ness. In Russia a great strike was 
going on which might develop into a revolu- 
tion. The time may have seemed propitious 
for settling the Balkans in accordance with 
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her wishes, especially when she could plead as 
the cniiso of the war the tragedy in which she 
had tho sympathy of Europe. It was decided 
at any rate to take the risk and to make tho 
Sarajevo outrage an oxcu*o for the adoption of a 
policy of aggression which would restore to her 
tho position she had lost by tho Balkan war. 

Events followed rapidly. Germany had stated 
that she would allow no one to interfere with 
Austria, but in spite of that on tho 29th July 
Itussia began to mobilise her army. On tho 31st 
Germany sent an ultimatum to Russia and on 
the 1st August, declared war. An ultimatum was 
sent to Franco also on the 31st though mobili- 
sation did not begin thero till 1st August. With- 
out waiting fora reply Germany on tho 1st Au- 
gust violated tho neutrality of Luxemburg and 
without the formality of declaring war invaded 
France. Britain meantime had been working 
strenuously in the interests of peace, but in vaiti, 
except that Italy proceeded to declare herself 
neutral. Britain was bound to Frnrjce by ties of 
close friendship if not of alliance, and tho threat- 
ening attitude of Germany and the Gorman disre- 
gard of international obligations made her anxious 
with regard to the neutrality of Belgium. Bri- 
tain accordingly asked France and Germany if 
they would respect the neutrality oF Belgium. 
^'Franco replied at once that sho would, but Ger- 
many returned an evasive reply, saying that to 
answer that question would bo to reveal her plans. 

. .The meaning of that* was only too clear. Britain 
to whom the Belgians had sent an appeal for help 
at once despatched an ultimatum to Germany, and 
on tho 4tb August declared war. On the same 
day German troops entered Belgium in spite of 
the protests of the Belgian Government. 

The questions to which we naturally ask for 
answers are these— (1) What are the real muses 
Why Austrii has attacked Ser via ? (2) Why has 
Itussia *come ttf the help of Servia ? (3) Why 
has Germany intervened to assist Austria ? (4) 


Why lias Franco joined Russia? (5) Why has 
Italy remained neutral? (0) Why has Great 
Britain shown herself the friend of France ? (7) 
Why has Great Britain made the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium a catiso of war? To answer * 
these questions fully would lie to wiitoa history 
of Europe. All that can be attempted in the _ 
course of a single nrticle is to try to bring into 
prominence tho chief features of tho historical 
back-ground of the war so ns to give at nil eients 
n partial answer to them. 

To understand the present situation it is neces- 
sary first of all to glance nt tho history of some- 
what ancient times. In the year 300 A.D. the . 
boundaries of the Roman Empire in Europe 
wore, roughly speaking, tho Rhine and tho 
Danube. To tho cast of the Rhine and the noilh 
of the Danube lived large numbers of German or 
Teutonic tribes, some of whom had even then come 
into conflict with the Empire. To the east of the 
Germans lived the races to which we nowadays 
apply the name Slav or Slavonic. The Germans, 
it will be noted, held a position midway between 
the Roman nnd Romano-Ccltic peoples and the 
Slavs, During the fourth and fifth centuries tho 
German tribes broke through the lloman^boniuln- 
lies in vast hordes. Throughout the western half 
of the Empire they overthrow the Roman 
government and destroyed the Roman civilmtion 
in most places to a great extent, in some, as in 
South Britain, completely. As tho Germans 
moved westwards some of the Slavs occupied the 
regions in central Europe from which they had 
migrated. They also came down into th& south- 
east of Europe and took possession of a large part 
of the Balkan peninsula. The history of Europe 
during the last twelve Jumd red ycare when looked 
nt from the racial point of view consists in the 
pushing back of the Germans by the Latin races 
or the Romanised Celts, and the oonquest of tho 
Slavs by the Germans in central Europe. Looked 
nt broadly the present war is a plpso jn this age 
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long conflict. In it the Latin and Slavonic people 
have united against the common foe, and, for 
special historical reasons which must he explained, 
Great Britain, a semi-Teutonic power, is found in 
,iv position of hostility to the German allies. 

In the eighth century Charlemagne, the groat 
king of the Franks, succeeded in uuiting under his 
sway most of the lands in western Europe that 
h id been included in the Roman Empire, and not un- 
nvtur.vlly the title of Emperor was revived for him. 
But tho Frankish Empire proved to be a sham, 
and in 843 A. 1). it broke up into three parts. 
That part of it which was called France went to 
one of Charlemagne’s grandsons, and the part east 
of the Rhine — which we may call Germany — to 
another. The middle section, a narrow strip 
extending from the North Sea to tho Mediterranean 
and containing tho two capitals, Aix-la-Cliapelle or 
Aachen and Rome, went to the eldest grandson 
with the title of Emperor Two of these kingdoms 
were fairly homogeneous, but the middle kingdom 
was very far from being so, and it in turn split 
into three — Italy, Burgundy and tho northern sec- 
tion which From the nntno of its ruler, Lothar, was 
called Lotharingin, It included most of the middlo 
and lower Rhine lands, and the name is still borne 
by Lormind which, however, formed only a small 
part of the ancient Lotharingin. It is hardly too 
much to say that the conflicts between the two 
outer kingdoms, Germany and France, that have 
►taken place during the past thousand years have 
been waged for the possession of parts of the mid- 
dle kingdom, and more especially for the possession 
of Lotharingia. 

During the middle ages, France gradually became 
more united and stronger while Germany for 
various reasons became disunited and therefore 
weaker. For a time the revived German Empire 
held all the middle kingdom hilt France gradually 
extended her boundaries and absoibed most of the 
French-speaking parts of the old middle kingdom 
while Germany lost her hold on Italy. Germany 


however, in the early middle ages gradually pushed 
eastwards and conquered and absorbed the Slavs, 
or as they called them, the "Wends.- Austiia, Bran- 
denburg {the modern Prussia) and the modern 
kingdom of Saxony all occupy territory that waa 
conquered from the Slavs, and German civilization 
spread all along tho coasts of the Baltic as far as 
Finland. The rise of tho Slavonic states of Poland 
and Bohemia at last checked tho progress of tho 
Germans eastward. It fared ill with tho Slav* 
elsewhere also, for many of them fell under the 
power of the Magyars or Hungarians, a race from 
Central Asia who had established themselves in the 1 
plains of central Europe about the year 1000 A.D. 

In the Balkan peninsula two Slav .states had ' 
emerged in the course of time— Servia and Bul- 
garia. Both of these states and Russia had been 
christianised from Constantinople and belonged 
therefore to tho Greek and not to the Roman 
church. At times first one and then the other 
had threatened the existence of the Eastern 
Boman Empire, but then as now. they were on 
bad terms with one another. Their hostility made 
them fall a prey to the invading Turks who con- 
quered them in the fourteenth century. After 
the fall of Constantinople the Turks pressed north- 
wards, and by their conquest of most of Hungary 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century added 
many Slavs to the number of their subjects. 

Coming to the modern period of European bis- *” 
tory we find the old rivalry between France and 
Germany taking a slightly different form. That 
period is often regard ed^as beginning with the in- 
vasion of Italy in 1494 by Charles VIII of France, 
an adventure which brought him into collision 
with Spain which at that time held Sicily. That 
invasion was the opening of the great duel be- 
tween the French monarchy and the House of 
Hapsburg which lasted for two centuries and a 
half. .The Archdukes of Austria had succeeded for 
sometime in securing their election as Emperors 
if Germany, or to speak more accurately of the 
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Holy It ora an Empire, and now by a roriea of 
vrcU-nrrongod marriages they added to their 
dominions the Netherlands, Spain, Naples, Bohe- 
mia and the part of Hungary which was not held 
by tho Turks. Franco failed to establish herself in 
Italy and Lorabudy passed into tho possession of 
tiio House of lfnpsburg for tlneo hundred and 
fifty years. Charles V. tho greatest of tho Hapi,- 
burgs was the great-grandson of Cimles tho 
Bold, Luke of Burgundy, and ho inherited along 
with tho Netherlands tho longstanding feud 
between tho Dukes of Burgundy and tho Kings 
of France. On his abdication in 1 550 tho German 
possessions of tho House passed with the title 
of Emperor to his brother Ferdinand, while his 
Bon, Philip III of Spain, received tho other domi- 
nions ; but the two branches of the Hapsburgs 
usually worked together, and tho duel between 
Franco and Spain in the lGth and 17th centuries 
is really only another phase of the old rivalry 
botween France and Geimany. 

We may note here that the possession of the 
Netherlands, the modern Holland and Belgium, by 
Spain was one of tho causes of tho groat life and 
death struggle in which England found herself 
engaged in the time of Elizabeth. England had 
for long been interested in the Netherlands and 
especi )y in Flanders which contains tho great 
port) Antwerp, For commercial reasons Eng- 
land and the great cities of Flanders were always 
anxious to be on good terms. In the 14th 
century Edward III allied himself with the 
Flemish towns against prance, and in the end of 
the 15th century Edward IV supported Charles 
the Bold, who "then held Flanders, against Louis 
XI. "Antwerp in the possession of a great 
navn? power,” said Napoleon, “is like n loaded pistol 
at tho head of England." It was not unnatural 
therefore that when friction arose between Eng- 
lahd and Spain, England should view with favour 
. the revolt of the Netherlands, and should assist 
th Dutfh in securing their liberty. This action 


of the English wm one of the causes of the sail- 
ing of the Invincible Armada. Philip had hoped 
tiint his forces in the southern Netherlands, which 
had been reconquered, would help in th.it giv.it 
expedition, but tho Dutch saw to it that the Duke 
of Parma should not come from Antwerp. As 
the power of Spain declined, English policy natur- 
ally altered. France now became the dangerous 
power, and tho great wars which Britain fought 
at the end of the 17th and 18th centuries were 
waged largely to prevent tho Netherlands from 
falling under the sway of Franco. 

In tho lGth and 17th centuries Franco, though 
a Catholic power, intervened in the religious wars 
of Germany on the Protestant side and succeeded 
in acquiring somo more of the middle Kingdom. 
Some of the territories acquired were French- 
speaking; others, notably Alsace, were purely 
German. Louis XIV in tho latter half of tho 17th 
century appears to have deliberately set before 
himself the object of making the bour lane* of 
ancient Gaul those of modern Franco, and in all 
probability he would have succeeded and would 
have made tho Rhine the boundary of France but 
for William of Orange and the opposition of Great 
Britain. He failed in bin supreme effort, and the 
war of the Spanish Succession tiAnsferml to 
Austria from Spain, « hicli was now l uled by a 
Bourbon king, his grandson, the Spanish Nether- 
lands and the Spanish possessions iu Italy. From 
that date the power of Austria was supreme io 
Italy, and Belgium, now the Austrian Netherlands 
ceased for a time to be a menace to Britain, 

During the 17th and 18th centuries Austria 
succeeded in driving the Turks out of Hungary 
and in forcing them back across the Danube. Her 
new conguests nyide her more of a Slav power 
than, before, and the partition of Poland in tho 
end of the 1 8th century added still further to the 
number of her subjects of Slavonic race. At the 
same time her predominance in Germany began 
to be threatened by the rise of Prussia which 
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under Fi ederick Iho Great deprived her of the 
impel taut German province oF Silesia. 

In the wms which followed the French Revo- 
lution, France for a time succeeded in realising 
the dream of Louis XIV, for Belgium, Holland 
ifnd the left bank of the Rhine were conquered. 
It was the threatened annexation of Belgium and 
the attack on Holland that brought Great Britain 
into the war. But for the overweening self-con- 
fidence of Napoleon, Fiance might have retained 
the left bank of the Rhine, oven after the great 
defeat at Leipzic in 1813, and have enjoyed the 
possession of her so-called ‘natural boundaries ’ 
— the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 

After the fall of Napoleon the Congress of 
Vienna rearranged the map of Europe. We need 
here notice only four of its arrangements. 
Prussia received huge German territories includ- 
ing the Rhine Provinces. Belgium was given up 
by Austria and was united with Holland in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands as a bulwark against 
France. Austria received Lombardy, Venetia, 
Istria and Dalmatia, and thus became less of a 
German and more of an Italian and Slavonic 
power than before. Germany was made a 
looso confederation of 38 states. All unwittingly 
Napoleon b,ad conferred a great benefit on Ger- 
many, Under his auspices in 1803 more than 
250 small German states had been swept away. 
The lesser princes had been * mediatised the 
Free Cities had with four exceptions been incor- 
porated in the great states ; and the ecclesiasti- 
cal states had been secularised and had been 
absorbed *by their neighbours. There was no 
proposal made at Vienna to undo this part of 
Napoleon’s work, and this consolidation in no 
small measure prepared the way for a United 
Germany. * 

The arrangement about the Netherlands did not 
work well, and in 1830 the Belgians revolted. The 
Great Powers intervened and agreed to recognise 
the independence of Belgium. The liberal party 


in Belgium would linve liked Belgium to J*e re- 
united to Franco, but tint would have led to a 
European war. Ultimately it was settled that 
' Belgium should bo a monarchy and that its neu- 
trality and independence should bo guaranteed by 
the five Great Powers one of whom was Prussia, 
and this decision was enforced on Holland by a 
French army and a British fleet. Until now the 
guaranteed neutrality of Belgium has never been 
violated. When the Franco-German War of 
1870 broke out, both sides assured Great Britain 
that the neutrality of Belgium would be respect- 
ed and the pi oinise was kept. It has long been 
feared, however, that another war would be too 
severe a strain for Germany’s good 'faith, and the 
event has justified the fear. 

The middle of the 19th century was marked by 
the growing rivalry of Austria and Prussia. In 
1859 Austria received a humiliating blow. Italy 
bad proved restive under the Austrian domination 
and the kingdom of Sardinia had put itself at the 
head of the national movement. Count Cavour, 
the great Italian statesman, and Victor Emmanuel 
the King of Sardinia, succeeded in securing tho 
support of Napoleon UI, the Emperor of the 
French, who for reasons of his own wished to 
humiliate Austria, and in 1859 the Austrians were 
defeated and had to cede Lombardy. This was 
the signal for the fall of the princes throughout 
the peninsula who depended on Austrian support 
and the kingdom of United Italy came into exis- 
tence. As compensation France received another 
piece of the middle kingdom — the provinces of 
Savoy and Nice. \ 

Just at thiB time there came into prominence 
in Prussia as Minister- President one of the most 
remarkable men of the nineteenth century-^Otto 
von Bismarek, the creator of the German Empire. 
Bismarck was at the time a strong conservative, 
.the determined Toe of liberal ideas and constitu- 
tional government. The two ideas that possessed 
him were the upholding of the power of the 
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monarchy, amt the uggmuilinotntmt of Pnivria — 
Germany to him was nothin", Pnism ciciy thing. 
Ho was a mmi of unbounded coumgo nnd imn will, 
and his Uiplouincy wns ns nstuto rh it nun unscru- 
pulous. IIo mw that thcio was not loom in Gei- 
lnnny for both Austria and Prussia und ho was 
resolved tint Austria must go. To crush Austria 
an nrmy was required and to obtain thorn my 
that lie needed tiio Prussian Parliament h.ui to ho 
defied. In spite of all opposition ho went steadily 
on his way, and succeeded. The burning question 
in Gcimnny at the time wits the relation of tho 
VJweWca of SeMeamg uni to DcviTnMk, 

territories which Bismarck coveted for Prussia, 
lly adroit measures he succeeded in persuading 
Austria to join Prussia in an attack on Denmark. 
Not only Holstein which was German but also 
Schleswig which was largely Danish were torn from 
Denmark. By more astute diplomacy Bismarck suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a quarrel with Austria 
over tho division of the spoil. The Prussian army 
was now ready. It was armed with a breech- 
loiding rifle and was commanded by the great 
General von Moltko. Most of the other German 
state* joined Austria, but Piusslt was too strong 
for thorn and in 18GG in a short campaign of soven 
weeks Austria was brought to lior knees. Austria 
was treated with leniency. She was compelled to 
surrender Venetia to Italy the ally of Prussia end 
was turned out of Germany, but no German torri- 
'tory was taken from her. Prussia annexed 
‘ Schleswig, Holstein, the kingdom of Hanover, Hesse 
Cnssol, -Hesse Nassau, and the Free City of Frank- 
fort, thus consolidating her territory in Northern 
Germany. Next yerr, 1867, tho North German 
Confederation was formed of which the King of 
Prussia was President, and treaties of alliance 
were made with tho South Gorman states, exclud- 
ing Austria. Henceforward Austria must find 
her interests in Eastern Europe. 

It was now the turn of France. Of all the 
dupes on whom Bismarck imposed, none was more 


completely deceived hy him thin Jxjuis Napoleon, 
tho Euqieior of tho French. Napoleon had some- 
how an extraordinary reputation fornbility, though 
it is difficult now to see why he ever obtained it. 
Bismarck saw thnt it was important to gun 
him over to the side of Prussia*, and hy 
jx_-i s-aniil interviews Jui succeeded in doing so. 
Napoleon thought that the growth of tho |Hjwer 
of Prussia would bo a counterpoise to that of 
Austria, and Bismarck held out hopes, or even 
niado promises to him, of compensation in tho 
shape of now territories for France. His neutra- 
lity was thus secured and bo doubtless bojied that 
when Austria and Prussia wore exhausted by a ’ 
long war he would intervene as ' the honest 
looker ’ and obtain as his reward part of the left 
bank of the Rhine. Unfortunately for his plans 
the Austro-Prusswn War came to a speedy end. 
lie failed oven then to put forward his demands 
before peace was concluded, and when at last he 
asked Prussia for compensation his requests were 
tieated with scorn. First he asked for part of 
tho loft bank of the Rhine ; then, v 5ma .Hat was 
refused, for Belgium ; aud finally for pci mission 
to purchaso Luxemburg. Some at least of these 
acquisitions had been suggested by Bismarck 
himself, but now they were all refused. Napoleon 
had foolishly, uulike Bismarck, put his pro- 
posals in writing. Bismarck communicated 
Napoleon’s plans to tho South Gerrann states and . 
thus secured their alliance, and when the Francoj 
German war broke out he published Napoleon's 
proposal about Belgium and thus Alienated Bri- 
tish sympathy from him. • 

The Fran co- German War of 1870-71 was tho 
natural outcome of the Austrian war of 1866. 
France became alarmed at the grow ing strength 
of Prussia, and thdugh Napoleon himself does not 
seem to Jiave wished for war there was among 
liis friends a strung party which thought that a 
successful war would establish his dynasty more 
firmly, Bismarck also w-ished for war in order 
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to consolidate tho new Confedomtion nnd to bring 
in the South Gentian states.’ Napoleon began to 
arrange alliances with Austria and Italy which 
had ns their object an attack on Prussia. But 
Bismarck as usual was too clever for Napoleon, 
and when the Confederation array wns ready, ho 
struck. WithTiifi usual astuteness however he 
' succeeded in making Fiance appear to be the 
aggressor. , lie started an intrigue for placing a 
Hohenzollom on the Throne of Spain, knowing 
that this pioposal would infuriate the Fiench 
people. His intrigue neatly brought Prussia, 
ia diplomatic reverse, for, the candidature wns 
withdrawn, but the Fiench played into Bis- 
marck's hands, by demanding that King William 
of Prussia should give a guarantee that it 
would not bo renewed. Even then there need 
not have been war, but Bismaick who had 
become quite down-hearted at 'the thought of 
peace, suddenly perceived a way of making war 
certnin. He altered the account of the interview 
of the French Ambassador with King William at 
Ems so ns to give the impiession that they had 
insulted one another, nnd the immediate effect of 
the publication of this ljing. account was that 
both Germans lynl Fi pitchmen clamoured for war. 
Inter in life, nftor Bismarck had quarrelled with 
tho piesent K nisei and retired into private life, 
he used to boa«t that but for him theie would 
have been no wnr with France. One does not envy 
him the responsibility. Wnr broke out. The South 
German states, Bavmia, Wiirtemberg, and Baden 
joined the Noith German Coo federation and 
the French were completely defeated. 

During the war the French Empire fell and 
the new Germnn Empire wns railed into existence 
with the King of Prussia as Gerlnnn Emperor. 

1 ranee was compelled to pay a huge indemnity of 
£ 200,000,000 and to cede Alsace and part of 
Lorraine to Germany. The people of Alsace were 
of German race, but both provinces were entirely 
French in sympathy and have remained so after 


foity-threo years’ separation fro,,, France in spite 
of, perhaps partly because of, Prussian methods 
of government. No doubt these provinces were 
seized chiefly for military reasons but their 
annexation haa been largely lesponsible for the 
continued bitter hostility between France nnd 
Germany, and for the huge armaments of the 
latter half of tho nineteenth century. France 
recovered more rapidly than Germany l m d expec- 
ted and in 1875 Germany began to threaten her. 
It is doubtful whether Bismarck intended really 
to wage a war of prevention. If ho had ‘thought 
it oecessmy „ 0 scruples would have deterred him. 
At any rate the situation wns setious enough to 
cause both Queen Victoria and the Czar to inter- 
vene. It is not surprising therefore that France 
her weakness began to look about for an ally - 
and was overjoyed when in 1891 she found that 
Russia seemed milling to form „„ „ m .,„ ce ,„., h 
her against Germany. 

We must now turn to , h e South-East of 
Europe where 'the Eastern Question' had been 
reopened by an insurrection against Turkey ij 
Herzegovina. This revolt led first to war 
between Serti, and Turkey and ,rr,„ to tb „ 
Russo-Tui Irish Warof 1677-78. Turkey- w„ ' 
.craw and concluded the treaty of San Stef.no 

and ° 'n \ “"tain, however, intervened 
and compelled Russia submit that treaty to a 

conference „f the r „,„„ ^ ^ 

lm under the presidency of Prince Bismarck, in 
the summer of 1878 . By , hat tral , 

st,™””' ^ "■''“'e™'™* urade- independent ’ 

' • lml th ” autonomous principality of Bnlga- 
™ was ereated. Austria, a reward for Imr 

Of Novibazar „ strip of old Seni bete™ . 
eoooor, r ten,! r‘ It '"‘" , ™ 1 >»*rn.y of 

-00,000 men to enable Austria to take ovm her ’ 
u^umiri™,, the peep,, of which are mpstly 
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Aftor the Congress of Borlin the relation r of 
Austria mill Russia became miber strained, Tho 
key-note of Bismarck's foreign policy had bean 
hitherto friontMiip with Austria end Italia. lie 
had now to chooKO between them and so in 1879 
an alliance was mado with Austria promising to 
assist Austria if slio woro attackeil by Russia. In 
1882 Italy joined tho two central European 
Towers and the Triple Alliance was formed. It 
seomed strange that Italy should thus join her old 
enemy Austria, but at the time she was irritated 
witli and suspicious of her old ally France, because 
of the French occupation of Tunis. Theiewerc, 
however, elements of weakness in the alliance 
for many Italians look longingly on the Italian- 
speaking territories still in tho possession of Aus- 
tria — /tafia Irredenta as thoy call it — and the 
aims and ambitions of Austria and Italy in the 
Adriatic coasts of tho Balkan peninsula are 
necessarily Conflicting. It is not surprising that 
Italy at the present juncture has considered that 
Austria’s attack on Servia is an act of aggression, 
and has decided th it without loss of honour she 
may remain neutral. If justification were needed 
she may plead the ©sample of Germany. To pre- 
vent the Czar for looking for assistance from 
France .if Russia were attacked by Austria Bis- 
marck, in spite of the existence of the Triple 
Alliance, about the year 1887 entered into a secret 
agreement with Russia by which Germany agreed 
to protect her against an attack from Austria. 

In 1888 the Emperor William came to the 
throne of Germany. *1800511 he was a pupil and 
admirer of Bismarck it soon became evident that 
two men each so self-willed could not work together. 
In 1800 the great Chancellor fell. He wns com- 
pelled to resign, and retired into private life 
where he indulged in the most bitter criticism of 
. tho government in which ho no longer had a 
share. The new Emperor had his own views on 
foreign affairs and the secret agreement with 
Russia was not renewed. Russia and France at 


once Logan to draw together and in opposition 
to tho Triple Alliance the Dual Alliance was 
formed in 1895, How necessary the alliance was 
for France was clearly shown by the bulljing tone 
which Germany at once adopted towards her when 
Russia was weakened by tho Japanese war. It 
is became of tho existence of these alliances that 
Germany has in tho present crisis come to the ' 
assistance of Austria while Franco has armed to 
support Russia. 

Tho arrangements made at Berlin in IS 78 
lasted more or less completely for thirty years. 
The revolution in Turkey in 1008, however, led to* 
somo unexpected results. Austria and Bulgaria 
evidently feared that if Turkey became a reformed 
state tho Turks might bo anxious to regain their 
power over their outlying provinces. At once 
therefore Austria announced the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Bulgaria proclaimed 
herself to be an independent kingdom. Austria’s 
action caused fury in Servia for the Bosnians are 
of the Serb race, and the “ Great Servian Idea V 
seemed thus to be destroyed. Russia interposed 
in favour of Servia but Germany “in shining » 
armour,” as the Emperor William put it, nt once 
stood by her ally. Russia had nat yet recovered 
from the effects of the Japanese war and had « 
humbly to retire at Germany’s bidding. Possibly 
in 1914 Germany thought the same tiling would 
happen. Servia pleaded for an extension of her 
own territory, and was anxious to obtain tho 
Sanjak of Novibazar which would have connected 
her territory with that of Montenegro. That 
however, was the very last thing that Austria 
wished to see, and so the Sanjak was handed 
back to Turkey. By the Bilkan wars of 
1912-13 Serria succeeded in acquiring that part 
of old Servia and much besides, and it is her suc- 
cess in so doing that has largely Jed to the pre- 
sent war. 

And now the question may bo answered. Why 
did Austria go to war with Servia? Austria- 
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Hungary Is determined to crush Servia and that for 
two reasons. First, in the Dual Monarchy there 
aro no fewer than 25,000,000 Slavs— more than 
half of the total population. Of these more than - 
5,000,000 are Serbs most ol 'whom would lake tc. 
be united to Servia. Servia, thore can be no . 
.doubt, has been encouraging a pro-Servian propa- 
ganda amongst Austrian subjects, and Austria is 
determined that this shall end. But there is- 
another reason for Austria’s action. Of late years 
it hail become ipcreasingly clear that Germany’s 
attitude towards the Eastern Question has com- 
pletely changed from what it was when Bismarck 
contemptuously remarked that Germany’s interest 
in it was not worth the life of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier. In her quest for a suitable “ place 
in the sun " Germany has cast her eyes upon the 
Asiatic dominions of Turkey. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to cultivate, the friendship of the 
Sultan and concessions for the employment of 
German capital in Asia Minor and the Euphrates' 
valley have been the result. The ultimate aim it 
is needless to indicate. But the road to these 
territories lies through tho Balkan peninsula, and 
if Servia becomes too strong tho way" for the two 
German powers to the iEgean will be blocked. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary have evidently 
decided that the time has come to attempt to 
ensure that it shall remain open by reducing 
Servia to the position of a vassal State. 

* It was impossible that Russia could look on 
with indifference while Servia was being crushed. 
True, Russia is the ’last country in the world to 
wish to encourage conspiracies for the murder of 
those in high places. But when it became evident 
, that the murder of the Archduke was being made’ 
the excuse for an attack on Serbian independence 
Russia could not but take action. Bu«si» no 
doubt has her own interests in the Balkan penin- 
'stila, for which she is working, but apart from 
- self-interest the fact that tho Russian and Servian 
peoples are closely bound together by the ties of 
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common race and common religion has once 
again brought the Russians to the assistance of 
their weaker brethren. It was Russia that won 
for Servia first autonomy and thon independence,’' 
■R’as.sw. bvA for her own vrenknosS. would have' 
supported Servia effectively in 1 908. It is doubt- 
ful whether even if the Russian Government had 1 
wished to remain neutral at this juncture it could 
have done so,’ in Face of the powerful wave of 
Slavonic race feeling that seems to have swept v 
over the country. Austria and Germany must 
have known what would be the result of their 
action. If not, if they were merely " bluffing,” ’ 
and fancied that Russia would again give way 
before ’their threats, they have made a deadly 
mistake. ' 

• It is necessary now in conclusion’ to review 
briefly the relations of Great Britain with France 
and Germany during the past thirty years. During 
the first half of that period Britain and France' 
were not on very friendly terms. France was" 
irritated by the British occupation of Egypt, and 1 
various colonial questions were constantly 'giving 
rise to friction. The situation became most danger- 
ous in 1898 when Major Marchand occupied 
Fashoda on the upper Nile which the French had 
been distinctly told was regarded by the British 
as within their sphere of influence. War fortu-’ 
nately was averted, but the feeling of the two 
countries towards one another became still more 
unfriendly. After the accession of 'Edward VII 
however, a determined effort was made to come to a 
friendly understanding with France, ’and in 1904 
an agreement was made by which all outstanding 
causes of quarrel were removed. ' This was the 
beginning of the Entente Cordtale. Its influence 
was ‘seen next, year]' France' had agreed to 
recognise Britain’s position in Egypt, and Britain 
- in return had promised to leave Erawee & 
hand in Morocco. Germany, however, snddenlj. 
discovered that the had interests in Morocco and 
it became necessary to hold’ i ntfln ,ationaj 
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conference. It was held at Algecirns in 1005, and 
at it Great Britain stood by Franco while Austria 
supported Germany. Since then the friendship 
lias grown closer, and friendship with Franco has 
led to greater friendliness between Britain and 
Russia the ally of France. Threo years ago when 
Germany again intervened in connexion with 
Morocco and tried to browbeat Franco, Britain 
again stood by her friend in the diplomatic 
“ conversations ” which took place, and mndo 
ready her fleet. 

Britain’s friendship with France hasbeen partly 
the cause and partly the effect of a change in her 
relations with Germany. At the time of the Franco- 
German War most people in Great Britain were 
on the side of Germany, though even _then there 
were some who looked with dislike, if not fear, on 
Bismarck’s policy of “ blood and iron." The 
formation of the German Empire was regarded 
sympathetically, and for years the feeling towards 
Germany throughout Great Britain was one of 
complete friendliness. When in 1884 Germany 
embarked upon her colonial policy a certain 
amount of friction was causod by the British dis- 
like of Bismarckian diplomatic methods, but it 
■was felt generally that it was not unnatural that 
Germany should wish to have colonies, and the 
points in dispute were amicably settled. Britain 
made no attempt to use her overwhelmingly 
greater naval strength to prevent the acquisition 
by Germany of colonies in Africa nnd in the 
South Seas. Those who knew Germany however 
were aware of the deep-seated envy with which 
Germany regarded the kriti-h colonial empire, 
and how in particular she hoped that the enmity 
between Boer and Briton in South Africa might 
leod to the establishment of her own power there. 
To them the famous telegram which the Emperor 
William sent to President Kruger in January 
189B on the failure of the foolish Jamieson Raid 
did not cause the astonishment which Aas felt by 
most pciyons in Britain. From that date the 


general feeling in Great Britain changed. It was 
felt that Germany had deeper designs than had 
yofc been recognised, and that Germany was in po 
sense our friend. The Boer War might perhaps 
not bavo taken place had Kruger not fancied thit 
ho would receive assistance from a foreign power. 
If Germany wished at thit time to take hostile 
action the weakness of her navy prevented her, and 
it is significant that it was at that date that she 
began the construction of a navy which, had 
Gre.it Britain remained inactive, won Id soon hare 
been the strongest navy in the world. When the 
British realised what was being done in Germany 
they naturally began to ask why Germany wished 
such a hugo navy. Britain, because of her insular 
position, her peculiar economic conditions, and her 
empire, requires a large navy ns a means of self- 
preservation. Germany having created a large 
mercantile marine and having acquired some colo- 
nies might be expected to wish to be strong on 
the sea al«o. But the magnitude of the scheme 
she was undertaking showed that she could have 
but one object in view. She was determined to 
dispute the position of Britain ns mistress of tbo 
seas, in the hope that she might make herself ns 
supreme on the ocean ns she was on land, in short 
that she might make herself dictator of tho whole 
world. Tbo evident hostility of Germany thus 
made Britain drnw closer to France, while nt the 
same time she strengtlicned her navy. The in- ' 
creasing bunion that this has entailed led 
recently to an agreement with Fiance, that if 
France kept her ships in the Mediterranean, Bri- 
tain would keep her fleet mainly in the North Sea. 

It was this agreement tint made Britain, w lien 
Germany threatened France, explain to Ger- 
many that she must protect the eoasts of France 
and tho French colonies against the German fleet. 

Two causes then lint e led to the declaration of 
war against Germany. First, our agreement with ’ 
France — an agreement into which we have been 
led by the manifest hostility of Gevmnny. ITonour 
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and self-interest alike demand that we should not 
stand asido and see France crippled. Secondly, 
even if we were under no obligation to France we 
are bound by the guarantee that we have given 
for the neutrality and integrity of Belgium. Here 
again honour and self-interest alike for bid a selfish 
neutrality. We could nut without dishonour have 
turned a deaf ear to the Belgians when they 
appealed to us for assistance against the unpro- 
voked brerch of her neutrality by Germany. It 
is true that Germany in the act of breaking her 
plighted word has offered to promise that 6ho will 
keep half of it, and will respect the integrity of 


Belgium. But the Pan-Germans have spoken in 
no uncertain language of their aims - , and the 
Bisronrckian diplomacy has mado the much-sung 
“ Deutsche Treue” (German faithfulness) a subject 
for laughter. Much as we deplore war, and great 
as will be the suffering it must ontail, there are 
times when war is better than a dishonourable 
peace, and such a time has come in the history of , 
the British Empire. Great Britain has entered 
upon war conscious of the righteousness of her 
cause, and has drawn the sword in the interest of 
justice and liberty. 


The Underlying Causes of the European War 

BY 

N. M. MUZUMDAR, b.a., ii. sc., (Econ). (London), f.k.k.s., Bak-at-Law. 


IIE European situation precipitated by the 
Austro-Servinn war has developed into a 
general European War. All the great 
Powers of Europe with the single exception of 
Italy (at the moment of writing) have drawn 
the sword, and Japan too has joined in the fight. 
All Europe hits become one great battlefield. And 
the war zone would appear to have spread all over 
the European, and here and theie even on the 
African and Asiatic, world. The immediate causes 
of the war are plain. There was the Austro- 
Serviau tension. And the act of an insane assas- 
sin precipitated the conflict between Austria and 
Servia. But there lay yet deeper causes than 
that, causes that had accumulaied. For Austria 
It was Servian ambition backed up by Russia; 
and for Servia it was Austrian aggression backed 
up by Germany. This is how the respective 
Governments alloted the burden of the inner 


causes of the struggle, each throwing the blame 
on the other. 

It would be worth while to examine sit first 
the immediate causes of the European conflict 
from both points of view. The Austrian point of 
view is that her. war with 'Servia is essentially a 
war in self-defence. In an Empire containing a 
most heterogeneous population, she feels herself in 
danger of a disintegrating wedge. It has , mong 
its population Germans, Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Magajrs, Csechs, Poles! Kuthanians, Creations 
and Slavs, material very hard indeed to weld ' 
into a cohesive Empire. Hardest of all to assimi- 
lata has been the Slavonic population, and joined 
to them the Croatians, a more or less similar 
people, (similarly groaning under the weight „f 
Magayr domination). According to Austria, 

Servia, the leading Slav country in tin/ Balkans 

flushed with success in the Balkan war, alter 
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breaking Bulgaria, aims at growing into a 11 greater 
Servia," the “ Champion " of the Slavs, gaining 
its “natural ” boundaries that would include all 
surrounding Slavs ; and at becoming, if not itself 
a great Slav nation, the leader in n great Slavonic 
Federation, and ultimately at the back of Austria 
a great Balkan power. Austria secs danger in 
this pan-Slavonic movement which would nffoct 
the large number of Slavs within her borders. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina would also fall within 
the 41 natural " boundaries of a “ greater " Servia, 
and with them a good part of the Adriatic 
coast. In such schemos Austria believes that 
Servia has tlio acquiescence, if not the direct 
encouragement, of its mighty Slav neighbour, 
Russia. Russia, it holds, is actuated by its 
policy of creating and maintaining a dominating 
influenco in the Balkans to find, if possible, a 
way out to- her eternal quest, an ice-free sea. 
If Servia reached the 6ea there was the danger of 
a “ Russian ” port in the Adriatic, A Slavonic 
federation would be also a dangerous wedge in 
the artificial conditions of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire ; and such a wedge Austria holds it must 
resist at all costs. The Servian and Russian point 
of view is that tlio real causes of the trouble lie 
in Austrian and German aggression in tlio 
Balkans. It is they who nro trying to dominate 
the Balkans. The real aim of A ustria bneked 
up by Germany is to prevent the natural growth 
of Servia, and prevent her from having an outlet 
on the Adriatic which her economic conditions 
most require. 

The solidarity of Austria moans a good deal for. 
Germany. And any weakening of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire would be guarded against and 
resisted by its friend, neighbour and ally. The 
interests of Germany, Austria, Russia and the 
Mediterranean States involve the interests of all 
. Europe. And when such wide interests are 
involved England is not only unable to stand 
aloof, but in ' her own interests do all it can to 


preserve arid ensure if not. the peace of Europe, 
at any rate tlio balance of power in Europe, 

The present position and relations of the 
Powers in Europe cannot be understood without 
a glance at recent history. The one great out- 
standing feature of the last fifty years i& the 
unification of Germany and its rapid rive to a 
world i Kjwcr. And the present grouping of the 
great powers is mainly the result of the Fiafico- 
Prussian war which made modern Germany. Only 
four years before Prussia had driven out Austria, 
its rival, by forco from the Germanic Federation, 
had ended the Holy Roman Empire, and assumed 
the leadership of tho North German States. 
Austria defeated and checked in tho North began 
thenceforth to look southward. Prussia on its 
part consolidated the North German States and 
brought on the Fmnco- Prussian conflict which 
rallied tho German States round herself. It re* 
quired all the diplomacy of Bismarck to keep 
Austria and Russia out of the conflict. The foil 
of Franco meant the unification of Germany, and 
for 20 years the task of Bismarck's life was to 
keep France in isolation. Ih the meantimo in 
1877 Russia, tired oF European inaction in the 
Turkish question, declared war on Turkey. It 
marched to Constantinople and dictated tho San 
Stefano treaty. The powers hurried and met at 
Berlin charged with the revision of the San 
Stefano treaty. At the Berlin Congress, Bismarck 
presided and played the “ honest broker." The 
Congress refused to allow Russia's scheme of a 
“big" Bulgaria in which Russian influence would 
bo supreme, and nt the same time, 'practically 
handed over Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria 
which had not struck one blow for them. Russia 
seethed with indignation at Germany's ingratitude 
particularly for her neutrality during the Franco- 
Prussian war. The DreHaiserbtmd (the Union of 
the three Kaisers) broke up, nhd the gradual for- 
mation of the Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria and Italy followed. The Dual Alliance 
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was at first conclude*! -between Germany and 
Austria in 1879, though it was not published till 
1888. According to it, if either of the agreeing 
powers was attacked by any other power the other 
wn,s to remain neutial. But if the enemy was 
supported by Russia the other was bound to 
assist. This secured Germany from the fear of a 
Ynmco-Russinn onslaught.. It also brought men 
of German blood together and healed the wound 
of Sad own. Austri.ion its part was secured against 
Russia and felt strong to pursue its policy south- 
wards. Three j ears later Italy joined the Dual 
Alliance when France established a protectorate 
over Tunis very much to her indignation. An 
Alliance with her old enemy the Austrian and 
Germany appeared to her at that time essential 
for her own national security. 

The effect of the publication in 1888 of the 
Austro-German treaty, and the union of Italy 
with the Dual Alliance, was to bring France and 
Russia together. With the fall of Bismarck who 
had stood between France and Russia this union 
was brought about. And in 1891 these two 


But the position changed with the opening 
years of thonew century. For the last 14 yeais 
there has been an inevitable tendency for England 
to draw nearer to France and Hus u.a. ‘ It has 
had to leave its old policy qf isolation in conti- 
nental sffairs. In the Mediterranean, tho road 
to the East, she had always asserted herself. But 
now she could not afford to remain aloof in conti- 
nental affairs. The Triple Alliance was distinctly 
aimed nt Franco and Russia. And to preserve tho 
balance of power she could not but throw herself 
on their side. Germany’s Asiatic ambitions were 
revealed in the Bagdad Railway. And her naval 
programme showed her desire to become a rival 
naval power. “ Our future lies on the water," 
declared the German Emperor, And he had 
further declared that the aim of Germany was to 
find “ a place under the sun.” German disap- 
proval of the Boor War had not remained hidden, 
and was openly evinced irrthe Kruger telegram! 
And the Daily ' Telegraph interview clearly ex- 
pressed the Emperor’s mind on the subject of 
Anglo-German relations. 


powers signed a treaty. The terms of the treaty 
have never been published. But there is little 
doubt that Russia is pledged to support her ally 
in case of attack by Germany. Russia on its own 
part required an assured position in Europe to 
carry out her Asiatic ambitions and also wanted 
capital which she could only get from thrifty 
France. 

Still England was no particular friend of 
France or Russia. It had opposed Russia in the 
Crimea, in China and Afghanistan, and the Penj- 
deh incident w-na still fresh. Opposition to 
France had been involved in the occupation of 
Egypt, and France had not forgotten Fashoda, 
On tho other hand, Engluid’s friendship with 
Germany, Austria and Italy had remained. There 
was no clash of interests with Austria. And as 
for Germany in Egypt Bismarck had said he was 
English. (He covtd not be French). 


°® cM v “* t0 And in 1904 France ,„ d 

England signed .treaty by which France ,„ r . 
rendered nil cU.m. to Egypt end . undertook 
repree fer t , terminate „f th e „ce„ pat i 0 „, 
England on the ether hand givi w P 

band ,n Moreoeco. And th h ; t has . 

oMy denied, rthaa bee„ Iwge , ? 

England also agreed to help France i( ... , 7 
But the Morroccan question was not to be ^ 
finally settled. In 1905 the Kal.er landed 
his yacht at Tangier, and declared the Sultan^ 
and independent, and forced th. i ’ re0 
the whole q „e,tL * - 

The Algec.ras Conference followed Jv , 

Russia .toed by France. Germany »„ " n,1 „ 

«d. And the effect of Algecirei , M toT'" 1 ' - 
England and Eossia also nearer than tlfev • 

In 1910 again when the Jlorrcccan q v,estj,„ 
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more turns up, tho G or nnn battleship Panther 
suddenly appeared on tlm Monoconn const. It 
nlino-d, looked ns if Franco ami Germany were on 
tho verge of war. Engl md’a icjdy to tliih was in 
Mr. Lloyd Gcorgo'* Mansion House speech. 
“ Hands ofl"” ho declaied to Gonnany. And tho 
effect was .to bring France and Englaud nearer 
than they were. 

In 1905 when Lord llanlingo (then Sir Charles 
Hardingo) was Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
negotiations began between England nnd Russia, 
nnd in 1907 tlio Anglo-Russinn Convention was 
signed. This, Germany understood as a design 
for her isolation. Events in tho Balkans only 
intensified the situation. In 1908 Austria ob- 
tained permission to survey for a railway to the 
Sanjsk of Novi Bazaar. Servia immediately 
pressed for a railway to the Adriatic. Tho re- 
volution in Tuikey, however, altered things. Bul- 
garia threw off Turkish -suzerainty, and Austria 
definitely annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. Ser- 
via at once demanded compensation for tho des- 
truction of her hopes of getting these two pro 
vinces, and in such a demand relied mainly on the 
support of Slav Russia. But this demand was 
ended by the Kaiser peremptorily informing tho 
Czar that if his support of Servian claims 
would lead to war with Austria, Germany 
would support her ally by nil the means nt her 
disposal. And a little later when he was in 
Vienna he spoke about his having stood by the 
Austrians “ in shining armour." 

All this explains the international situation 
preceding the war. The“ main factors were the 
antagonism between France and Germany, tho 
mutual suspicion of England nnd Germany, and 
the conflicting interests of Austria and Russia. 
Added to them came the distuibing element of 
the Balkans. Qieece is bound by treaty to 
Servm, and Rumania to Russia, nnd if the Bal- 
kans eve* get involved there would ha tho eter- 
nal Turkish question again. The concert of 


Europe had in fact heroine » myth, and it* place 
wre gradually taken by two opposing camps, or 
more aoftly put, u I wit nee of power. 

A mii voy of the European situation makes it 
clear, bow very much most of tho continental 
powers are interested in anything that .would 
tend to distuib tho new equilibrium. A nutria 
first of nil, will not have nt any cost n “greater 
Servia " nt its back, a Slav Federation, a great 
Balkan power, or even n Senna under Russian 
influence. ltussia cannot get over the irt played 
by Germany at the Congress of Berlin nor has she 
forgiven tho Austrian annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Itself a Slav country it would do 
any thing to create another Slav power at the back 
of Austria. Checked in the Pacific, possibly 
checked also at the Persian Gulf, and still in 
search of an ice-free port, any rearrangements on 
theMediterrnneon through tho instrumentality of 
Servia would be for Russia nn advantage gained. 
Germany is pledged to assist Austria, nnd with 
Austrian help aims at a lead in Europe. For this 
purpose it would do anything to break the Frnnco- 
Russian and British entente which lies in the 'way 
of her ambitions. Austria too knows on her part 
thnt without German help she cannot stand alone 
in Europe or" hold her heterogeneous Empire. 
France will not forget 1870, nnd has still her eye 
on her ancient and natural frontier of the Rhine, 
and its lost Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
Italy had thrown in her lot till yesterday with 
Germany and with Austria whom she had once 
fought. But ns a Mediterranean State she cannot 
stand against France, a Mediterranean 1 power, and 
England with her command of the same. Its 
Mediterranean and North African interests in 
fact prevent her from setting herself ngniost 
France and England. Serria wants to get its 
“ natural ” frontiers, nt any rate find an outlet- 
in the Adriatic. G’i eece re bound to Servia, and 
Rumania to Russia. Bulgaria, with Servia on one 
side and Rumania on the other can hardly coma 
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ItiHMA had CO mo to terms with tho old, old enemy 
of tho French. France, therefore, could not bnt • 
tlirow l.erholf inoro And more in English arms. 
England had been her unswerving friond at 
Algcciras. And when suddenly in 1911 Germany, 
strengthened by tho Potsdam ngif oment, sent tho 
ii Panther ” to Agadir England warned her off. 
Tho seat was sot to tho friendship made in 
Morrocco. And for Germany tho Anglo-French 
Entente was now a stern reality. England had 
given Franco not only her diplomatic support 
against Gorman aggressions, bnt had appeared 
oven ready to back it up by armed support. This 
determined Germany’s naval programme. It was 
obvious to her that England and France were one 
and also that England was ready even with 
sacrifices to maintain Russian friendship. 

parly in the autumn of 1911 the Balkans 
blared up. It seemed that now at nil events the 
Balkan States were united in sending Turkey back 
from Europe. “The friend of Islam,” as the German 
Emperor had declared himself, remained, however, 
silent. Any intervention on his part would have 
swiftly brought Russia on the other side in spite 
of Potsdam. And Germany had to content her- 
self with Bismarck’s maxim that the Balkans were 
.« not worth the bones of a Pommeranian grena- 
dier.” Her only policy was henceforth to be 
‘ J on the waters." 

I„ tl,e summer of 1912 Lord Haldane had e one 
on a mission to Germany. Ihe naval rivalry was 
. year by year becoming more and more acute. It 

is generally believed tl,ai he proposed mutual re- 
trenchments. But Germany would only agree 
England would bind herself not to take part tn 
any hostile combination against lrer. Ilere the 
negotiations broke. But they were enough to 
make France nervous. The effect in France of a 
proposed Anglo-German agreement was fear, fear 
that Germany would thereby be left free to pur- 
sue lrer rivalry against Franco on land. France 

could have made peace by giving Germany what 


sho most wants, nccc-f-s to the French money 
maikct. Rut such a thing, as was once hinted 
by Sir Edward Grey, would be taken by EngNnd 
as Franco falling in “ tho orbit of German diplo- 
macy.” For some time dKcu-sions went on <n 
tho British and German press about an agree- 
ment on colonial and economic questions. But 
Mr. Churchill's Glasgow speech of that year and 
the supplementary naval estimates evinced no 
signs of an approach to agreement. 

For some time past the Morning Post h»d 
started a campaign for a more definite alliance 
with France. Sho would take charge of British 
interests in the Mediterranean and increase her 
land strength. And in September it was announ- 
ced that the French fleet at Brest had left for 
the Mediterranean. The French const in the 
North and West was thus left undefended. But 
no French minister, least of all M. Delcasse, 
would dare have exposed the coast of France 
without a definite understanding or a naval con- 
vention with her friend and neighbour. France 
in the meantime had tried to bring about a 
healthy change in the Franco- Russian relations 
which she thought were disturbed at Potsdam. 
M. Dclcasse had been sent some months before to 
St. Petersburg to re-establish the old relations. In 
August M. Poincare, then Premier, had gone to 
St. Petersburg on an official visit. The ques- 
tions discussed and agreed upon were tho build- 
ing of Russian super-Dreadnoughts and strate- 
gic railwajs, the raising of the Russian strength 
to 1,800,000, and the three years' Military 
Service law in France. The terms of a new 
naval convention that would make the Frnnco- 
Russrin alliance effective on the sea were drawn 
up, and by some means or another they got pub- 
lished in the French papers. In the meantime 
Russia had signed a convention with Japan to bo 
assured of her position in the Pacific. And the 
Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1902 was renewed 
in 1912. The Triple Entente, with Japan to 
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guard its interests in the East had become ft defi- 
nite fact and a stern fact. Added to them was 
the equivocal position of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance. Throughout her adventures in Tripoli 
Italy was on intimate relations with Russia. And 
her Adriatic interests made her jealous of any 
Austrian move in the Balkans, 
j • For Germany, all this meant a diplomatic defeat. 
This was the answer to all her ambitions, to her 
naval programme, to the declaration of the Sultan 
of Morrocco'8 independence, to the Panther at 
i Agadir, to the Kaiser's “ shining armour ’’ speech 
at Vienna, to the Kruger telegram, the Daily 
Telegraph interview, and the Bagdad Railway. 
She had not succeeded in getting Russia into the • 
Triple Alliance. And she had not succeeded in . 
keeping Italy within it. She had set the Triple 
Entente finally and definitely against herself, and 
the only friend she had left was Austria. England 
hold the Channel and the North Sea, France the 
Mediterranean, and Russia the Baltic. Germany 
felt herself hemmed in and thwarted in what she 
. considered her “ legitimate ” ambitions. For the 
Triple Entente it was purely a protection against 
any wanton German aggression. England had seen 
in Germany a dangerous naval rival. And France 
and Russia in the interests of their continental 
position feared the growth of a “ greater 
Germany." The diplomatic tension had grown. 
The naval rivalry, the naval conventions, military 
reorganisation, the three years’ Service in France, 
were all symptoms of the diplomatic tension. Two 
hostile camps had set themselves against each 
other. The tension was becoming acute. And a 
lunatic's shot was enough to march the armies of 
Europe. It was the spark that fell on the Euro- 
pean magazine, long accumulated and heavily 
charged. 

Since the Franco- Prussian war the whole 
European situation has been dominated by the 
fear of a “ greater Germany." A “ greater Ger- 
* many " would mean another fall for France, 
3 • • 


Without English help France would most certain- 
ly go down. It went down in 1870 when Bis- 
marck by maintaining n “ correct ” attitude kept 
tbe Powers at arm’s length. The fall of Franco 
meant the growth of ah Imperial Germany, and 
with it the growth of imperious armaments in all 
the great countrios of Europe. During the Boer 
War it was only Russia and the difficulty of « 
Franco-German entente over Alsace-Lorraine that 
stood in the way of a continental intervention 
against England. And the lesson of such a situa- 
tion was the necessity for England of having some 
understanding with 6ome powers. In 1902 the 
first Anglo-Japanese Convention was signed. 
England as the friend of Japan and France n,s 
the friend of Russia tried to prevent, and when it 
did come about, to limit, the Russo-Japanese 
war. Because any intervention on their part 
would have brought them against each other, 
would have brought England against both 
France and Russia. And this would have mndo 
room for German ascendency. Neither England, 
nor France nor Russia desired such a consummation 
and the result was the Angio-French Entente of 
1904 and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. 
In any European conflict therefore, France 
is bound to help Russia. Her very position 
in Europe is such that she must have at 
least one permanent continental friend. Russia 
too would go down before .Germany if it stood 
alone. And any weakening of France or Russia 
would mean danger for England. For these two 
countries are for her advance guards in Europe. 
There is the further danger of a greater Germany 
absorbing the Danubian countries. A greater 
Germany would be all supreme at Vienna, And 
Berlin and Vienna would together dictate in the 
Balkans, in Turkey, and in the end in all Europe. 
England must therefore either help France and 
Russia in their common fight against Germany, 
or face a Germany predominant in Europe. She 
has two clear duties in the present conflict. She 
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mint at nil costs maintain tlia European equili- 
brium nntl prevent tho growth of R greater Her- 
many tlominating Europe. It* equally paramount 
duty i* to guard tho indojiendenco of its two 
hu Her Staton, Belgium and Holland. Any viola- 


tion of tho indojKindenco of them two countries 
would practically tiling tho German frontier 
nl most within cannon-shot of the British coast. 
And this Hi i tain must resist nt nil costs. 


The Conflict Between the Teuton and the Slav 

AUSTRIA AND 8ERVIA 

BY PROF. FERRAND E. CORLEY. M A. 

(Professor t Madras Christian College ) 


[ IX the wot Id knows that the immediate Ocea- 
nian for the present European war was the 
ultimatum piescntcd to Serna by Austna- 
II angary, in consequence of tho dastardly assassi- 
rution of the Archduke Franc-Ferdinand and l..» 
consort nt Semjovo. Il.it this apparently politi- 
co! affair, thi- cii'is i" the relation* of two neigli- 
Wing litotes cininot to fully appreciated unto, 
it levied in relation to tl.en.ciol contest to- 
tween tho Teuton and tho Slav-. aeenlav .ntago- 
„ism by no means fully nnderatood hy the ordi- 
nary leading public. In the light of tint antago- 
nism >.o shell to able to sea not only why Aus- 
tria delibemtely used the assassination n» n "«"« 
Wfi, but also why the war she provoked spread 
so (illicitly to other powers. 

In the early pert of the middle ages, a large 

tract of Central Europe was left derelict by the 
Germans who invaded the Empire. Most of tins 
.( n „ mo,,’, land ” was then occupied by the Slavs, 
who also spread over the greater pert of Eastern 
Europe • while the decline of the Eestern Empire 
subsequently permitted them to permeate met of 
the Balkan peninsula. When the tide of Germa- 
nism, after shaping tl.e Empire of the Franks, 

turned once more eastward, it found the nay 
tarred by enormous masses of Slavs. Their own 
ingrained dfCcicncy in political orga.iration cons- 


pired with adverse circumstance* to prevent the 
Slais from erecting in Eastern Central Euroj>e 
that great empire « hicli destiny seemed to hare 
promised them. At the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, Central Europe beyond the Elbe, from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic and the .-Kgean, was in the 
hands of the Slavs. The history of the subse- 
quent centuries is a story of successful encroach- 
ment by the German at the expense of the Slav. 
By the creation of “ Marks ” oi Border districts, 
by the creation nnd control of bishoprics, and by 
the crusading enterprise of the Teutonic Knights 
and the Knights of the Sword, the expansive Teu- 
tons steadily reabsoibed nnd assimilated the lower 
valleys of the Elbe and the Oder, and the eonst- 
hnds of the Baltic, nnd firmly planted themseli e.s 
on the upper nnd middle Danube. Prussia, the 
modern incarnation of nggressiie Germanism, 
grew out of the Maik of Brandenburg, augmented 
by the inheritance of the military orders. Tho 
earliest " Prussians ” known to history were 
Lithuanians, tlie kinsmen of the Slavs. 

But the Teuton, in his Drang nach Osf+n, lias 
not enjoyed uniform success. Here and there, 
the Slav has held his own. Thus in Bohemia, 
an independent Slav state grew up, which onco 
bade fair to assume imperial proportions. Politi- 
cal changes brought it a ithin tho orbit of the 
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figures will uijiko plain tho nature of Austria's 
dilemma. Tho lands comprehensively known ns 
“ Austi in,” have to-day a population of about 28 
millions. 'J^on millions only nro Germans, seven- 
toon ^pillion** are Slava. In the lands linked 
together by the Crown of Hungary, the Magyars 
number nine millions, the Gormans two; the 
Slavs count five millions, the Roumanians about 
three. A continued subjection of all other races 
to the Geiinan was obviously impossible. The 
recognition of national claims all round was too 
liberal a policy for the Austrians to accept, 
Resides, tho Magyars formed a compact mass, and 
knew their own minds. Tho unity of the Slavb 
was imperfect. Poles, Ruthenians, Czechs, 

, Slovenes, Serbs and Croats — they differed in 
idiom, in traditions, and in religion. The feuds 
of Catholic and Orthodox cut across their com- 
munity o! race. The Magyars were masters of 
the situation, and knew how to turn their op- 
portunity to account. The Auegleich, or agree- 
ment, which has ever since been the basis of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, is in essence a com- 
pact between the German and the Magyar to 
support one another in exploiting the Slavs. 
Beust, the reactionary German Minister of Francis 
JobCj>h by whom it was concluded, is reported to 
have said to a Hungarian statesman — “ You 
watch your hordes, and we will watch ours." 
The story may be. apocvypbxl ■, but, it is a ju*t 
summary of his policy. Dualism, therefore, is the 
essence of the recent history of this curious 
Empire. The Emperor-lying recognises the nation- 
al claims of the Germans in Austria, and of tho 
Magyars in Hungary. To the claims of Czechs 
in Bohemia, of Poles, Slovaks, Serbs, Croats and 
Roumanians, he turns a deaf ear. • Even the par- 
tial modifications of tho system only confirm its 
general character. The compact mass of 
Serbs end Croats in Slavonia and Croatia 
{crown lends of Hungary) is allowed a measure 
of local autopomy, but in Hungary, proper 


there is no toleration for Slav ideals. The 
Poles in Galicia have been bought off with the 
grant of Home Rule, which leaves them free to 
oppress tho subject Ruthenlans. But the Rnthe- 
ni/ins a ref only Slave. There can be no such cop. 
cession to tho Czechs in Bohemia ; for there the 
minority is German. Thus tho j«licy of a thou- 
sand years ago rules on the Danube still. Geiman 
and Magyar join hands, and tho unfortunate 
goes to the will. It is often said that the upioa 
of Austria-Hungary is purely personal, beginning 
and ending in the Emperor-King. "Without dis- 
paraging Francis Joseph, we may say that this 
view is entirely superficial, since it ignores the 
deep community of policy which unites the 
halves of the Duality. Austria and Hungary are 
mutually indispensable. Without the support of 
the other, each of them must at unco surrender to 
the Slavs. Teuton and Magyar ate held together 
not only by their common sovereign but by tbeir 
common antagonism to the Slavs whom they both 
oppress. 

So far, we have looked only to the internal 
relations of the Dual Monarchy. Thy same pro- 
blem remains, when w e turn to foreign affairs, but 
its importance is enormously intensified. The 
root of the trouble is that the masses of Slavs 
within the Empire are geographically and ethni- 
cally continuous with still huger masses without- — 
in Russia, especially in Poland, and in the Balkan 
Peninsula. As far ns the Balkans are concerned, 
everything hinges on Servia. In that fact lies the 
explanation of the presont war. 

To most men, Servia is a mushroom state—' 8 
parody of a nation, somehow sprung from the 
break-up of Turkey. Her achievements in the 
war of 1912-13 pme to them as a surprise. Btft 
tho better informed were hardly' surprised. A* 1 
anecdote related of Lord Salisbury throws light on 
the Servian problem. A Servian politician, en* 
dcavouring to enlist on behalf of his country’ th s 
sympathies of Britain, thermit ur.il .chnnipion_of 
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the -mailer mtioM, d»»'t »" her -glorious past. 

» Ye. yea, " came the rather impatient answer, 

.. your past is nil very wo'l. It would be much 
more to the point if you had a seaport.” There 
was Servin', situation: she had a past, she lmd 
not a single seaport. Servians can never forget 
that from the twelfth to the fourteenth century 
their nation played a prominent part in history. 
Stephen Damn, especially, from 1336 to 13o6, 
was a veritable Emperor of the Balkans, and eve* 
aspired fo challenge the power of Byrantrum. 
llecalling Palacky’s outline of what might seem 
to h rve been the destined history of tho Slavs, rve 
may ask, what hindered its fulfilment ! The Serbs 
on the Danube, under the inspiration of Bysan- 
tium, from which they drew their religion and 
their culture, might very well have efleeted for 
eastern Europe wbat the Franks achieved for the 
west Unfortunately, all such possibilities avero 
frustrated b, the inroads of the Turks. Disunion, 
tho perennial failing of the Slavs, impaired there 
strength. On the fatal field of Kossovo, In 1383, 
the Turks triumphed. The subjection of Serna 
was quickly followed by that of Bulgaria ; and in 
little more than half a century later the Turk, sh 
conquest was consummated by the taking of Con- 
atantinople.* 

The political history o! Servia from the 
fifteenth century to the close of the eighteenth 
may be described in a few words. Turkish domr- 
nionavas pushed forward over the whole of tho 
Peninsula, and even into Hungary, and the Serbs 
remained in subjection. With the wars of tho 
eighteenth' .century, when the Emperor-Kings 
forces drove the Turks out of Hungary, it seemed 
a, though deliverance might come from the Sid. 
of Austria. But tho preoccupations of tho 
Empire in Italy and western Europe prevented 
the prosecution of this bask. Prince Eugene 
took Belgrade; but Servia a. a whole, including 

Bosnia, remained in Turkish hands. The urno- 
teeath century furnishes a .tor y of 


emancipation, in which the Seabs, like the rest of 
the Slavs, learned to look to Kussis, anther than 
to Austria, for support. Paitial autonomy under 
a sopremn chief (1804), afteravaads under Princes 
(from 1817), was completed in 1830, under the 
terms of the Tienty of Adriuiiople. Complete , 
independence and the abolition of the tribute to 
Turkey were Servin', gains from the aval- of 1877, 
together avitla an enlargom'ont of territory partial- 
ly reversed at Berlin. In 1882,' the Prince took 
the title of King. But the most serious blow to 
Servia'a ambitions given at Berlin was not tho 
restriction of her tcnitory, or that of the kin- 
dred Serbs in Montenegro, but the handing over 
of Bosnia-Heizegovina to Austrian administra- 
tion. As might have been expected, the subse- 
quent annexation (1008) placed under the Dual 
Monarchy these lands, to lvhicll Servia naturally 
considered Bhe had, both by race and by history, 
a prescriptive right of succession. 

Apart from her traditional jealousy of Bulgaria, 
responsible for a war in 1885', suspended in 
common hatred of the Turks in the Balkan War, 
only to break out . again over the division of , 
the spoils, the politics of Servia have been the 
natural product of her situation. Cut oQ on 
every side from the eea, she has been at the mercy* 
of her neighbours. Turkish misrule made the 
route to Salonika practically valueless. 'The 
Austrian military occupation of the Sanjak of 
Novibazar cut her off from Montenegro, which in 
any case offered few maritime facilities. Aa 
a consequence, there was a prolonged economic 
war between Servia and Austria, which served to 
embitter their racial and political antagonism. 
The ostentatious restoration of the Sanjak to 
Turkey, which accompanied the annexation of 
1808, did not improve these relations, the wedge 
of Turkish territory continuing to sever the two 
Serb states. The successful outcome of the Bal- 
kan war, dividing the Sanjak between, Servia and 
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Montenegro, has no doubt contributed to the 
development of tho crisis. 

The political situation was tliw» full of danger- 
ous possibilities. Tho M Great Servian Idea, 1 ’ 
aiming at an eventual re-union of all the Servian 
lands in a single state, might plead the justifica- 
tion of the spirit of nationality; and tho hope of 
recovering Bosnia, possibly even Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, from Austria, need not seem more hopeless, 
nor less defensible, than tho recovery of Lombardy 
and Venetia by United Italy. On the other iinnd, 
Austria could not fail to view with susjucion a 
policy which had for its logical goal the dismem- 
berment of her own dominions. But we must 
look deeper if we are to understand Austria’s 
action in regard to the Serajevo tragedy. So far 
as she was prompted only by justifiable resent- 
ment of an inflammatory political campaign, she 
might have secured all she required with the con- 
currence and support of the rest of Europe. Her 
decision— end mark, it is the decision of Germany 
no less than of Austria — to challenge a general 
European war by presenting to Servia an ultima- 
tum which was never meant to be accepted, can 
only be understood iu the light of larger consider- 
ations. War, under such circumstances, could 
0 have for its object nothing less than the annihila- 
tion of Servia. It was bound, therefore, to pro- 
voke the action of Russia, the protector of the 
Slavs, with interests of her own in the Balkans ; 
and war between Austria and Russia could not 
fail to involve other powers. But why was Aus- 
tria so anxious to annihilate Servia ? 

It is here that we fin4 once more exhibited on 
a most momentous Beale the age-long conflict of 
the Teuton and the Slav. Tho growing indus- 
trialism of the Germans has for 6ome time past 
impelled them to seek at one and the same time an 
outlet for their superfluous population and a field 
from which to supplement the straitened agri- 
cultural resources of the home-lands. • Asia Minor 
and .Mesopotamia offer, with singular felicity, the 


very owning desired. The Baghdad Itiilway and 
its subsidiary enterprises me pait of a process of 
commercial penetration, to ho helped, no doubt, 
l>y tlm “ mailed fist ” if circumstances required, 
by which the Germans counted on willing tie 
reversion of tho “Sick Man's ” inheritance between 
the xEgean and the Persian Gulf. To make their 
position quite secure, it was necessary that Aus- 
tria should resume her intemipted march to the 
.Egeau. Let her onco obtain an outlet to Salo- 
nika, and all would be well. Tho position of the 
Germans as a Mediterranean power would be 
assured, and a highway provided to the coveted 
lands in Anatolia. To this aim ive must attribute 
the annexation of Bosnia- Herzegovina, in which 
it is significant that Austria received tho whole- 
hearted, not to say aggressive, support of Germany. 
Quite apart from any Pan-Sfavist propaganda, any 
pressing of the “ Great Servia ” idea, the kingdom 
of Servia stood in the way of this German plan 
of expansion. On one plea or another, therefore, 
Servia was to be destroyed. 

It is evident that an -enlarged Servia — not 
simply a state on the scale of Dustin'* empire, but 
a Servia big enough to btaud alone, <n a Servia 
supported by a. confederacy of Balkan states— 
would bar the way, while a SeiviS which, by 
access to the sea, could find other markets than 
those of central Europe, would no longer be amen- 
able to economic pressure from Austria. The 
restoration of the Sanjak to Turkey, the refusal 
to allow Servia a port on tho Adiiattc, the zeal 
for the enlargement of the new Albania, all spring 
from the same motive. They argue no love for 
Turkey nor for Albania, but simply the fixed 
determination to keep Ser via small, and hem her 
in on erery side. A large, free Servia, in 
a position to seek support from over-seas, would 
be a very serious hauler on the road to the 
-Kgean. Further, even the existence of an in- 
dependent Serna was bound to be distuibing to 
Austria’s equilibrium, If it did not positively 
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foster revolt, on Pan-Servian lines (a .danger of 
which, «« indicated above, the Italian precedent 
furnished a sinister warning), it would inevitably 
strengthen any demands of the Serbs in Austria- 
Hungary for the red, ess of their grievances. 
Great or small, then, the Servian kingdom was a 
rock of offence to the militant policy of the 
Germans. At the time of the annexation of 
Bosnia, an anonymous article in the Dantrrg 
done- Ztitmg showed what were the views 
current in certain circle.!, views which have 
apparently carried the day in Vienna and Berlin, 
if not in Budapest. The writer openly advocat- 
ed war with the Servian states, as a means to 
installing Austria ns the neighbour of Turkey on 
the Macedonian frontier. Two aims, he said, 
should dominate their policy— (1) to secure 
hegemony in the Balkans, and (2) with this achiev- 
ed to effect an expansion to the east. The Drang 
nirct 0*tm has prevailed. Servia, which barred the 
w.y, was marked for destruction. Tl.e Serajevo 


incident provided only the excuse ; it did not 
cause the war. 

The late Professor Freeman always taught us 
that the sequel to the break-up of Turkey - would 
be the break-up of Austria. - The implied chain 
of causation is being laid bare to our gaze, 
Turkey’s collapse before the Balkan League led to 
an enormous enhancement of the power of the 
southern Slavs. The equilibrium on the Danube, 
dependent on tbe domination of the Slavs by the 
Teuton and the Magyar, was thereby imperilled. 
In a sen^e, both Servia and Austria-Hungary 
are fighting for their very life. For Servia, defeat 
means annihilation. For Austria .Hungary, it 
means at least disintegration, and the end of the 
old domination. Hut the weight thrown into the 
struggle by the Get man Powers can only be appre- 
ciated when ne remember that they are fighting 
not simply for their precarious lordship of the 
Danube but also for the eventual control of the 
Near East. 


3he SerajeYO Jraged^ 

.the immediate cause of l'UE wau. 


A- AX there bo cy where in Europe u more 
pathetic figure than that «> th * "S" 1 E '"' 

* „rorof Au-t.iv i Such i- the thought 
which it likely to bo provoked in the mind, of 
people who Imre w.itched the pathetic couree of 
life of the * pi oudest monarch in Europe. B« 
this is poi lnps the to.t significant aspect of the 
tragedy. For, the Bosnian student whfn he shot 
the Archduke and his consort had done a deed 
which was bound to set Europe ablaze. And snch 
a consequence has come to pass. 

On the 28th June 1914, the Archduke Freud, 
Ferdinand, the. hcir-« P F»rent to the An.trr.rn 
Throne, and hi, cou-ort were Slot *“>. 


driving through the streets of Serajevo, the capi- 
tal of Bosnia. The shots were fired by a Bosnian 
High School student. 

It is reported that a Pan-Servian movement began in 
Bosnia when the news of the impending visit of the 
Archduke nod his wife was Drat announced. Attempts 
were made, it is »aid, to peieuade them to give up their 
visit, but the Archduke was determined to go, though 
his wife vras unwilling. 

In certain Servian quarters His Imperial Highness 
was regarded as one of the greatest rpponchts of the 1 
Pan-ServUn movement. _ 

The assassin is a Servian student named Prinzip. In- 
terrogated, he declared that he had for a Jong time in- 
tended to kill some eminent peraonago from nationalist 
motives. He denied that he had accomplices. 

When the Emperor Francis Joseph was ip- 
formed of the tragedy at Sarajevo, he exclaimed, 
“ Horrible ! Horrible !! I am p pared nothing,” ' 
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The now hoir-presumptivc* h tho Archduke 
Clmrlch Francis Jtweph, a nephow of t?io 

(loCClWCil. 


Tho nows of tho nsmissitmtioti enuMvI tho roost 


profound fionsntioii in Kurojto. The practically 
universe} comment on the crime at Sentjevo was 
that it wan a political one, hut tlwt it would in- 
volve no change in Austria-Hungary heyond in- 
creasing tho tension with Servia. But a section 
of tho Russian press trentod tho removal of the 
Archduko ns tho removal of n danger to European 
ponce whirl] would give Austria an opportunity of 
reconsidering the course bIio was following. Tho 
Remi-ollicial Austrian Journal Venter Lloyd, dis- 
cussing tho political effects of tho assassinations, 
said that there would bo no chango in tho 
Government's attitude toward* tho Bosnian*. 


But the journal hoped that, in tho interests of 
her own good name, Servia would be able to 
stem the Pan-Servian agitation. 

Tne Emperor Francis Joseph sont tho following 
letter to the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers : — 
The unhappy deed which lias cut off my beloved 
nepliaw and hi* noble-hearted consort has plunged me 
»nd ray house into most aCIlictiry; grief. Tho fanaticism 
of * small band of misguided individuals cannot shtke 
the sacred ties of sffection betwee.i me and my people, 
whose joy and sorrow I have shared for sixty-five years. 
If I can bequeath to ray successor the pledge of their 
love a« my moat price to j» legacy, that will be the dearest 
reward of my paternal care. 


The Emperor issued a proclamation to the 
Army and Navy in which he says : — 
w \Ve bow in grief to tho inscrutable will of the 
Almighty* who has demanded an immeasurable sacrifice. 
Nevertheless we do not abandon the hope or a 
prosperous future, convinced of the Monarchy s Bare 
refuge in the devotion of the loyal Austro-IIunganao 


forces. 

The semi -olSeial Petttr JJoffd criticised the discour- 
tesy of semi-ofil rial Barvlan comments ou the murder of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand and warned Belgrade of 
the necessity of an immediate change of tone and of 
honourably fulfilling obligation* ir connection with the 
crime, which, the newspaper considered, was undoubted- 
ly promoted in Belgrade. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand was theheir- 
nppirent to the H«psb»irg Throne. He was the 
son of the Arclulnko Charles Louis by his second 


marriage with the daughter of the king of the 


two Sicilies Ifo tuts born nt Glut* in 18(13, find 
was n Major in tho Uh Dragoon Regiment. In 
April 1878, lie received tho order of tho Golden 
F/oect*, and in the Kirno month was gazetted an 
ofllcer in an Infantry Kegimont Tho Archduke 
wn* atj assiduous officer and solidly earned his 
promotion. After tho death of Archduke Ru- 
dolph, it was generally recognised that, in tho 
event of a demise of tho Crown, tho Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand could succeed. In order to 
prepare him for this illustrious destiny, he was 
sont on n voyngo round the world, was created a 
General, and was given n befitting establishment 
in Vienna. v 

Those who knew him best, describe him as one 
of the most silent of men, and one of the sanest 
men to boot. The Archduke was said to have a 
political programme viz., the transformation of 
the Dual Monarchy into a Federalist state and 
bringing either by cajolery or by force, not only 
Montenegro and Servia within tho Imperial fold, 
but nUo Bulgaria, the Near East trouble notwith- 
standing. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdinand wss of an intense, 
impulsive nature. He was Id every respect a vigorous 
personality, tn blm tho warm blood of his mother, the 
Archduchess Maria Annnnziata, daughter cf King Fer- _ 
dinaud II, of the two Sicilies, never belied its southern 
quality. Though his education was mainly Austrian 
and was — Op to the moment of hit unexpected succes- 
sion to the Heir Apparentship after tho tragedy of 
Mayerling io January 18S0 — sesreely calculated to fit 
him for his position, he atrora manfully and successful- 
fy to broaden and deepen his knowledge. Save in mili- 
tary matters, hi* eduostion, in the larger sense of the 
term, mav be said to have begun at the age of twenty- 
six. By dint of application he since mastered tbe Bohe- 
mian and the Magyar languages, and acquirfd extensive 
knowledge of law, history, administration, and constitu- 
tional government. Then came bis visit round tbe 
world already referred to which pare him numerous 
opportunities to prove bis skill as a crack ahot, and 
developing incidentally, that keen and statesmanlike 
interest in naval affairs that prompted his efforts to 
'bring the excellent Austro-Hungarian Nsvy tip to the 
higheit technical and tactical standard. The late Arch- 
duko may bo regarded as the creator of the Austro- 
Hungarian Dreadnoughts. 

In recent years, the Into Archduke was un- 
doubtedly the power behind the Austrian Throne, 
blit in his earlier years, ho was one of the most 


[p.b« a . 



8ERAJEV0. 

The capital of Bosnia where the Archduke Francis Ferdinand was assassinated. 

Thie murder was the immediate cause of the great European War. 

On the 30th \ October, the Court at Serajevo sentenced five men to death by 
banging in connection with this aasassioation and eleven others to varymg terms 
of penal servitude, including Frincep vrho shot the Archduke and Cabrioovio 
Who threw the bomb. Each of these was sentenced to 20 years ponal serviteds. 




ARCHDCrfE FRANCIS FERDINAND. ARCHDUKE CHARLES FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

The *M«i»>i>.ted Crown Prince of Act .is, end hie family. The Present Crown Prince of Auetris, and hie family. 
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brother by the brutalities and tlio neglect of her gaolers, 
w« cun recall no history 80 tragic anu so pvthclio as has 
been this. 

.As Dr. E. J. Dillon writes in the Daily Tele- 
graphy the Archduke’s capacity for governing 
would seem to have been unduly depreciated, 
while his public utterances were generally mis- 
interpreted; 

Bat during the long, assiduous apprenticeship bo 
served under Kaiser Franz Joseph, when Count Achron- 
thal was in power, and unco then, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to survey and study the public affairs of the 


Km pi ro from the Austrian, Hungarian, Slav, Catbohr, 
Oreo'., Orthodox. and other points of view, and he .uti- 
lised H to the full. It is understood that, in the light 
of thst experience, lie never ceased to consider ue 
possibility of cresting institutions, when the opportune 
hour should -trike, by which some at least of the more 
pressing aud difficult political problems might be per- 
manently simplified, if not radically solved. 


He recognized the vitsl importance of the Southern 
Sis v question for the Monarchy, and wished at .once » 
r.p.et the Dual BjiUra, which he regarded 
obstacle to proper treatment of the Ao*tro-H a«pa ^ 
Southern Slavs and to find a Roman Catholic Crw 
Lap." as opposed to a Serb Oithodox, solution for tne 
problem. 


The Austrian Ultimatum to Servia. 


On the 24th July Austria presented the follow- 
ing Ultimatum to Servia ; — 


Ultimatum lu uwiwi — 

On March 31,1908. the Royal Servian Minister in 
Vienna, on the Instructions or the Servian Govern men ^ 
W ado the following statements to the Imperial and 

Se?vTre"og^lVcTthat the fait accompli regarding 

Powers she undertakes to renounce the attitude of 

' °^rrdirec£on of her policy with regard to Austna- 
Huu'garyland to live, in future on good neighbourly 
terms with the latter. in a j n particular the 

Tbe histoiy o havo shown the existence 

painful events cf bTMi . To mOT( , ment with the object off 
in Servia of a a nutria- Hungary from the Monar- 

detaching a P wl “ . us.j, ) ia d its birth under the eyes 

chy. The movement, wh.cn n con8CloencP , 0 n 

oI \ bo Servian Gov^nment, h Jr * ^ o| . tUo , 

both outrages and murders, 

terrorism and » »c eso formal undertakings con- 

Fnr from carrying out i 31 n>08, tbe Roy«l 

tainea in the ^ c '^ rat ^" g dooe nothing to repress these 
Servian ™ rm lMed the criminal machinations 

movements. It b»»l^ ution< , n d has tolerated 

of venous • 0 *' et ’ e ’‘ „„ th0 p„ r t of the rress.apolog.es 

unrestrained UnRUngeo ^ the participation or 

for the perpotrat^ of on «8« Vtr .| Te station.. It ha. 
officers and fancll °", a " me propaganda In public mstrue- 
permitted an “"’ij?., permitted 8 Ml tho msntteBUt.ons 
tion — in short, it has g . population to hatred of 


Sarajevo assassinations were hatched in Belgrade, Uist 

the arms and explosives with which the mrdmnj we™ 

provided had been given to them by Ssrmo oOcers and 
functionaries belonging to the Narodna Obrsna, 
finally that the passage into Boama of tlta crimmal. «o 
their arms was organised and effected by the chi 

tbe Servian frontier service. 

The above-mentioned results of tho magisterial !"«•» 
0.110. a. not p-rn.it Ao.lro-Hoopn.n Oo.jr.m^l 
to por.n. .»y long., tli. .ttitod. ol -.p.ct.ot lorb-.r 

-J ,v.h,ob it tit. ni.int.in-a fotjnn ,o !“• o'™ 


.... which it has maintained ior years in 

Zm™ ■; p-’f" 4 * v”> ‘SCS'X 

cated in tbe territories of the monarchy. These result*, 
5 ? too contr^iinpose on it the duty of putting » 
to intrigues which form a porpetual mnnaco to the 
tranquility of the monarchy. „ , nnrero- 

T „ ..hinve this end the Imperial and Royal Govern 
sees itself compelled to demand from the Servian 
Government a formal assurance thst it» condemns this 
dangerous propaganda against tho Monarchy and terri- 
tones belonging to it, and that the Royal Servian Gov- 
ernment shall no longer permit these machinations and 
this criminal ami perverse propaganda 


Till DEMANDS. 


t tan — in «hort, it haa |^“jJJ e _ op alarton to hatred ot 

5 “SJ ss^^s&ysss.°-^- 


The Austrian Note demanded that the Servian Govern- 
ment shall publish in tho frontpage of ita official journal 

Co«dcW^ng*th«r propaganda di.ee ted against Austria, 
«„d“ ii.mcrely deploring the fatal couscquences of these 

Cr Regr]tttag r thit K SerTian officers and functi'onsries 
took part in tho propaganda, . 

Formally warning officers and functionaries and the 
whole population of Servia that tbe Servian Government 
will proceed with the utmost rigour sgaiost penont who 
may *»« guilty of such machinations, which it will use all 
its efforts to anticipate and suppress. 

This declaration, the Austrian Noto says, must M 
. communicated to the Servian army as an Ord«r of the 
" Day by King Peter. 

The Servian Government must also undertake to 

1 Suppress publications which incite to hatred and 

contempt of Austria, ‘ 
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undertakes at tko forthcoming revision of the Constitu- 
tion to intiodtu .0 in Article XXII of the Constitution an 
amendment whereby 'tho above publications may be con- 
fiscated, which it at present categorically forbidden by 
the terms of Article XX 1 1 of tho Constitution. 

(2) Tho Government does not possess any proof nor 
does the Noto of the Imperial and Itojal Government 
furnish such, that the society Narodna Obrana and other 
similar societies havo up to the present committed any 
criminal acts of this kind through the instrumentality of 
one of their members. Nevertheless the Royal Govern- 
ment will accept the demand of the Imperial and Royal 
Government and will dissolve the Narodna Obrana 
Society and any other society which shall agitato against 
Austria Hungary. 

(3) The Royal Servian Governniebt engages itself to 
eliminate without delay from publio instruction in 8cr- 
via everything which aids or might aid in fomenting the 
propaganda against Anstria-flungary when the Imperial 
and Royal Government lurmtbea fads and proofs of 
this propaganda. 

(4; The Royal Government also agrees to remove 
from the military service (all persona) whom the judicial 
inquiry proves to hsve been guilty of act® directed 
against the integrity ol the territory of tho Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, and it expects the Imperial and Royal 
Government to communicate at an ulterior date the 
names and the deeds ol these officers and officials for the 
purposes of the proceedings which will hate to be taken. 

(6) The Royal Government must confess that it is uot 
quite clear as to the aonHe and object of tho demands of 
the Imperial and Royal Government that Servia should 
undertake to accept on her territory the collaboration of 
delegates of the Imperial and Royal Government, but it 
declares that it will admit whatever collaboration which 
may bo in accord with the principles of international 
law and criminal procedure, as well as with good neigh- 
bourly relations. 

(6) The Royal Government, as goes without saying, 
considers it to bo ite duty to open an inquiry against all 
those who shall eventually prove to have been' involved 
ju the plot or June 2?, and who aro in Servian territory. 
A* to the participation at this investigation of agents of 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities delegated tor this 
purpose by the imperial and Royal Government, the 
Royal Government cannot accept this demand, for it 
would be * violation of the Constitution and of the law 
of criminal procedure. N'everfoelets, in concrete cases 


it might bo found possible to communicate tho result of 
the investigation in question to the Austro-Hungarian 
representatives. 

(7) On the very evening that the Note was handed in 
the Royal Government arrested Alsjor Voislay Taofco- 
altcb. As for Milan Ciganowitcb, who is a subject of 
tho Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and who. nntil June 
lb, was employed as a beginner iu the administration of 
tho railways, >t has not yet been possible to arrest him. 
In view of the ultimate inquiry the Imperial and Royal 
Government is requested to have the goodness to com- 
municate in the usual form a* soon as poesiWo the pre- 
sumptions of guilt as well as the eventual prools of 
guilt against these persons which have been collected np 
to the present in the investigations at Scrajevo. 

(8) Tho Servian Government will strengthen and ei- 
tend the measures taken to prevent the illicit traffic of 
arms and explosives across the frontier, ft goes with- 
out saying that it will immediately order an juTCstigs- 
tion, and will severely punish the frontier officials along 
the line Schabau-Hosnitza who hare been tacking in 
their duties and who allowed the authors of the crime of 
Serajevo to pas s. 

(9; The Royal Government will willingly giTe espls- . 
nations regarding the remarks made in interviews by its 
officials both in Berm and abroad after the attempt, and 
which, according to (he statement of the Imperial and 
Royal Government, were hostile towards the Monarchy, 
as soon as the Imperial and Royal Government has for- 
warded it the. passages in question of these remarks and 
as soon as it was shown that the remarks made were in 
reality made by the officiate regarding whom tho Royal 
Government itself was seen about collecting proofs. 

(10) The Royal Government will inform the Imperial 
and Royal Government of the execution of the measures 
comprised in the preceding points, in as far as that has 
not already been done by the present Note as *oon as 
each measure has been ordered and executed. 

In tbe event of the Imperial and Royal Government 
not being satisfied with this reply tbo Royal Bcrvian 
Government, considering that it is to the common inter- 
est not to precipitalo tho solution ol this question, i» 
ready as always to accept a pacific understanding either 
by referring this question to the decision of the Hague 
International Tribunal or to the Orest powers which 
took part in the drawing up or the declaration made by 
the Servian Government on the 3 let J larch IW 


pftfA aitcA a magazine as the Indian Review it is impossible to question the serious interest of our 
fellow subjects in the Rejmdency in all matters which qfcct world progress. The striking feature of tilth 
■magazines is the delached'and impartial spirit which animates the writers of the article and tfc ready re- 
jtroofof any utterance which belittles the high ambition of the Indian nation to tleserve the resyyect of all 
nations. — The Review of A’ewetM.^ 

fJW The aniuidJ subscription to the Indian Revim is Its. 0 ( Five) only, including postage. Subscription 
can commence from, any month. If pan hare not already seen the Review send postage stamps for As. Four 
for a specimen copy to G. A. ■F’atesan <fc Co., J ladras. Current issues are not gttvn as specimen ev/des. 

(L A. NATESAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 3 & 4, SUNKURAMA CHETTY STREET, MADRAS. 
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AM. ABOUT Tin: WAR. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goseken. 

Kir UlttAtd Ou*)V nj'ly, llto 30th July, 
■was in thfl fiillotting l**rms : — 

(’ IVk-fji n jiliir.) / Wijf« Office, 30/A July 1014. 

Your telegram of Oio Soil* J u, r* 
lilt MaUklv'a OAwiBTwnt e«nnot for a nroutent 
.nUrtJu l“. ’cb.nretlor’. propoml *"« * h ‘> 
bind ihwnaalm to neutrality on »urh 

distinct fro" 1 lh ® coton lea. 

,-'K' .■S h U , ,’teS.*J53S?i- 

S &£'*i£2!u~ -w* «“• 

*• "" id ”* u, “ 

•« »n- ?szz3JrJ£si 

whotl.ur J'“ F Bo.lmd .nd 
.greement between res;"" „„„m |„t tying cot 

tire idT»n&6«> our loll freedom to eot 

b»a.ro«. tu «; to rnjuiro In .njr.ocb 

“ F "‘ 
.,Ttoc”."CCllottcottmpl.l<»- 

’ """» ■‘■rta’tf , “remufiS"*. £• ”*T •' 

""““■"'“f ,?. e , 

Object, the toptortd end .IreogUnmod. 

.ill, 1 bcli.ro, bc 'r"/”,;;, ., fiorotoocot mil work lo 
.B.tdlr.t cb^t « JWJ >„ a mil. 
th.trr.jmtb"' E „,o P e ecu be 

'And I mil •*? ‘“SjLiSffi ccl.lj prt •”* 


And t wilt »»? lhis - ” a erfSa* safety passed, my own 

''diV»i“f'‘ to t. pro..;. ■™; h S‘.’b.'°Sd E 

SS&'Sffi® " r te: «»' Vb!” “d 

■ ■ nd. Germany baj»"g ‘ Tbo 5d ^ has hitherto been 


«S®3s3S£££s£ 

'hitherto.. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E- Goseben. 

(T«H'ruj>Iiic.) ‘I'orrbjn Office, ’SUtJuly 1SU- 
I hqna U at the c oorer»«t>on<- wrhn li are now 
A-atria and II ioj 

inwam W *» d 

[he, would undertake to are that aha obtain'd I full •< ‘J* 
action of her demand. on L*Str ^ 

ha. atreadr ^declared her willi- see.. to re, P?5* l ^£ f 
ttui.i. mitlit be lef.rmod brll . (our r.«» toll ig- 
would undertake to pre»cnt Austrian demand. R0iag »« 

impairing 8 eman aorerelgnt, and in^gru. 

At" rowm wo P uld of course, au.pcnd further mfbtoqr 

° F ?:?Z)VX''£Ur, .1 BUI. .boot u». pro- 
Tmid lo Herman Amb...odor thi. Iiml«l“* 

sararts^rss^fifa-- 

“SSir-SuS rtt”.”o idlo, Cbeoeellor o, hem- 
Ur, of State as to propoaal aboro. 

Tho German reply to till. ■» contoibed in 
» doopotch from Sir Edwrml Coschcn on th. Slot 
July Tho Gorman Secretary oF fototo .declflipd 
that it woo impossible for tho Impeml 0"vorn- 
roent to con.ider any propoml until they had ro- 
Ciscdan ansrrer from llussir to tho Oormon 
ultimatum. Russia, .. »» inovitablo, touted 
tbo ultim.it™,, and Germany declared rmr. 

King George nnd the Tsar. 

Si, Edward Grey to Sir G. Bdchanan (St. 

^/■crciyaO/™. tie l>t 1014 ' 3 ‘ 30 

% , Ki"Tu“"»Sd tb. Unfit .-l- 

from tod.™.. rogomtodB. 

Orrm«n J E,uporor by telrpr.pb to LdocUiod 

SSwd St; »-« 
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know* from experience thit Bcrvia’a promises, «o long 
** they remain only on paper, csnpot altogether bo relirsij 
upon. In my view, Austria-Hungary'* action ought t 0 
bo considered an an attempt to obtain « full guaranty 
that BervtV* promise* would also be translated into 
action. In thia view I am confirmed by tho declaration 
of the Austrian Cabinet that Austria-Hungary fa seeking 
no territorial conquest at the expenao of Borvia. [ 
therefore think that it la perfectly possible for Russia to 
maintain the attitudoof aspeotator in facoof the Austro- 
Bervian war without dragging Europe into the most 
terrible war she hag oxer experienced. 

" 1 1 believe that a direct understanding between yoq r 
Government and Vienna f» possible and desirable— «o 
understanding which, as I have already telegraphed you, 
my Government is tiylng to encourage with all the 
means at its disposal. 

“ 'Naturaity, military moasurea on the part of Russi* 
which Austria-Hungary could regard as a menace would 
pr.ec.ip.it.ale Jbo Alaaal/r H'Jb.ic.b w .bad the ts> 
and would also undermine my position as an Inform^. 
diary, which 1, in reply to jour appeal to my friendship 
and assistance, have readily assumed.— 

(Signed) William.** 
FROM TSAR TO KAISKR. 

“I thank thee front my heart for thy mediation 
which leaves a gleam of hope. . . . It la tochnicatlj 
impossible to discontinue our military operations. . , 
Bo long as tho negotiations with Austria regarding 8e*. 
via continue iny troops will not undertake any provoc*. 
tive action. I give thee my word upon it I trust with 
all my strength in God’s grace, and ! hope for tb e 
auocoss of thy mediation.— Thy most devoted Nicholas. 
FROM KAI3RR TO T61R. 

“‘My efforts to maintain the peace of the world hav® 
reached their limit, it will not be I who am responsible 
for tbe oalaraity which threatens tho whole civihseq 
world. Even at this moment it lies in thy power to avert 
it. Nobody threaten* the honour and power of Russia 
wbioh could well have waited for the result of my medi- 
ation. Tho friendship which I inherited from my grand, 
father on his death bed for thee and thy kingdom ha® 
always been holy to me. I have remained true to Russia, 
The peace of Europe can still be maintained by thee if 
Russia decides to cease her military measures which 
threaten Germany and Austria-Hungary.' " 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E- Gosohen. 

. The King of the Belgians has made an _ appeal to hi* 
Majesty the King for diplomatic intervention on behalf 
of Belgium. 

His Majesty’s Government are also informed that the 
German Government has delivered to the Belgiai, 
Government a Note proposing friendly neutrality, 
entailing free passage through Belgian territory and 
promising to maintain the independence and integrity 
pt the Kingdom and its possessions at the conclusion of 
peace, threatening in'oase or refusal to treat Belgium a* 
an enemy. An answer was requested within twelve 
hours, „ . . . . . „ 

We also understand that Belgium has categorically 
FsfuBed thia as a flagrant violation of the law ot nations. 

His Majesty's Government are bound to protest; 
bgainst this violation of a Treaty to which Germany 
4s a parly in common with themselves, and must 
request an a veuranee that the demand made upon 
Belgium may not bo proceeded with and that her 
neutrality will bo respected by Germany. 

You should aak for immediate reply. 


Sir E. Goschen tp Sir Edvrjrd Grey- 

The Gorman Mioistcr ha* this morning addressed * 
Note to tho Belgian Minister for Foreign Affair*, stating 
that as the Belgian Government have declined tbe iw)/- 
intonttoned proposal* submitted to them by tbe Impe- 
rial Government, the latter will, deeply to their regret, 
be compelled to carry out if necessary by force of atm*, 
the measures considered indispensable in view of the 
French menace. 

The German Foreign Secretary to the 
German Ambassador io London- * 

Please dispel any mistruat that may subsist on tie 
part of the British Government with regard to oar in- 
tentions by repeating moao positively formal asaurince 
thatevon in the case of armed conflict with Belgian*! 
Germany will under no pretence whatever annex Belgic 
territory. Tho sincerity of this declaration is borne oat 
by the fact that wo have sofemnfy pledged our word (<r 
Holland strictly to respect her neutrality. It is obvioit* 
that we could not possibly annex Bclgie territory with- 
out making at the same time territorial acquisitions at 
expense ot Holland. Please impress upon Bit Edward 
Grey that tho German Army ronld not be exposed to 
French attack across Belgium, which wvs planned accord- 
ing to absolutely unimpeachable! information. Germany 
has had consequently to disregard BeJgio neutrality, it 
being for her a question of life and death to prevent 
French advance. 

SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR F- VILLIERS. 

Sir Edward Groy to Sir F. Villiers, (Britisl 
Minister at Brussels.) August 4. 

You should inform Belgian Government that if drea 
sure is applied to them by Germany to in luce them to 
depart from neutrality, His Majesty* Government ex- 
pect that they will resist by any means in their power, 
and that His Majesty's Government will support them 
in offering such resistance, and that His Majesty's Gov- 
eminent Im thia event are prepared to join Russia and 
France, if desired, in offering to the jlctgian Govern- 
ment at once common action for tho purpose of resist- 
ing use of force by Germany against them, aod a guar- 
antee to maintain their independence and integrity in 
future year*. » 

tW' A White Paper containing a Dei patch from 8ir Mau- 
rice da Bunsen, British Ambassador io Vienna prior to 
the war, with reference to the rupture with Austria show* 
that up to the lit August conversation between St. 
Petersburg and Vienna were proceeding in & moat friend- 
ly mannei-, and Austria even assented to mediation on 
the points of her ultimatum incompatible with Servia's 
independence. It was at this point that Germany inter- 
vened with her ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Pans, 
cutting short the prospects of peace. 

War Declared- 

The following statement was issued from the 
Foreign Office at 12-15 A.M., on the 5th August. 

Owing to the summary rejection bv the German 
Government of the request made by His Majesty'* Gov- 
ernment for assurances that the neutrality of Belgium 
will bo respected, HU Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin 
has received his passports and His Majesty’* Go vehe- 
ment bare declared to the German Govern nv-nt that a 
state of war exists between Great Britain ana Qe'ornanf 
a* from 11 r.lf, on tho 4th August, 
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MR. ASQUITH. 


—A ORN on September 12tb, 1852 at Motley in 
Yorkshire, Mr. Asquith has jast closed his 
ifll 62nd 3 ear of age. fie is the second son of 
*'■'1 Joseph Dixon Asquith of the Croft House, 
Morley, and Emily Will ins of Huddersfield. His 
father died whon young. Asquith was six yen* old 
and he was left to the care and bringing up of 
his mother, a Inly of Puritan principles, lofty 
character and sympathetic intellect. Before 
entering the City of London School, the home influ- 
ences which had at first shaped his character were 
supplemented by the atmosphere of the Moravian 
School at Fulneck in Leeds. 

He was a brilliant pupil of the City of London 
School. From school he entered Oxford College, 
BiUiol, and became subject to the powerful sway 
of the Master of BiUiol, Jowctt. Devoted to his 
studies, iolitary in his habits and severely 
reserved with his fellow students, he avoided the 
small dissipations of a college career and achieved 
.a great reputation as one of the most remarkable 
students of his year. The atmosphere of sceptic- 
ism in BiUiol College had .a very Immunising 
effect on Asquith, though lie never broke away 
from the simple, stern creed of his early years. 
By heredity Mr. Asquith was a Radical Rnd a 
Non-Conformist, and being both ambitious and 
poor, with no outside support to give him a helping 
hand, the law was the best avenue to success. 
The opinion has been hazarded that a lawyer 
seldom makes a good statesman, but in Mr. 
Asquith’s ,case the dictum has been falsified. 
Scholar, Fellow, Craven University Scholar and 
1st Class Lit. Ilum. 1871, Mr. Asquith was called 
to the Bar in Lincoln’s Inn in 1876 and addressed 
himself with characteristic thoroughness to the 
Common Law Bar. A successful debut at the 
Bar requires forensic ease of manner and per- 
suasive eloquence, and Mr. Asquith ever placed 
more reliance on the matter of an argument 
than in the manner of delivering it. It has 
been said of him that he would have made a great 
Judge, but, as his life has shown, he has made a 
4o 


greater politician, although even in politics h^ 
has never displayed the virtue of pliancy. • 

' Mr. Asquith married early in life Mies Hele»i 
Melland of Manchester, and, burdened with a wife 
and increasing family, Mr, Asquith suffered fov 
some time the anxieties and drawbacks inseparably 
from such responsibilities. Want of legal work a(; 
the start afforded him leisure sufficient to immeisy 
himself in the study of public affiirs and political 
problems. It was a seed-time from which he haR 
gathered an abundant harvest. He entered Parlift* 
ment as Member for East Fife, ns Liberal Union* 
ist, and supported Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule, 
Ilis first noticeable legal success was his defence 
of Mr. Cunningham Graham and Mr. John Rump, 
who were prosecuted for attempting to vindicate 
the right of public meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
Mr. Asquith failed in carrying his point, but it 
brought him prominently before the Liberals both 
in and outside Parliament. 

This was associated with the great Parnell trial. 
For.some time previous to this cause eelehee, Mr. 
Asquith had acted as junior to Sir Charles Russoll, 
who subsequently became Lord Chief Justice of 
Eneland. And the mere fact of this position was a 
distinction, and when Sir Charles Russell was re- 
tained as counsel of Parnell, Mr. Asquith did 
yeoman service as Sir Charles’ junior and made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with all the intri- 
cacies of that famous ease. When the trial was in 
progress, Mr. Asquith’s ch ief era mined Mr. Scam es, 
a Times witness in the Parnell case, and did not 
succeed in eliciting any information of importance. 
The next witness was Mr. Macdonald who bas be- 
come famous as the “Simple Simon” of the Times 
and at the very List moment Sir Charles Russell 
suddenly called on his junior, against the latter’s 
strong protest, to cross-examine Macdonald. Not 
only was Mr. Asquith totally unprepared for the 
task, but Macdonald, a shrewd and shifty Scotch- 
man, bore the reputation of being equal to' any 
cross-examiner living. Mr. Asquith despaired 
of doing anything. As it happened, however, 
Mr. Asquith put a question to the witness’ 
.which was answered in an unexpectedly 
silly way. Quick to seize an opportunity, M r , 
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** Im in inrapitblo of epigram, mu! no tlitill- 

ing or burning M-nUmve or phruM* mint tut liw ilix- 
courj-e. Mr. T. I*. O'Connor it»y« : '• 1 would 
compmi' Sir K!»«u| !!»j* to the speech 

of the ordinary nnil nl«>vu nil the ornate orator*, 
iw I would tlio prom of Addison or (joUninitli 
to tlie prow* of' Ctrl) lo or Mnmul.vy. 'l'lm jx'r- 
fret naturalne##, tbfi Inovitnblewii#, nnd tho 
simplicity of the language, arc part of tho power, 
ft* tlio real secret of the immense iinpn**>MVQ« 
nchtt.” So on ft think# of i]i#cw»>ijjg tho upeiikfr, 
attention i« riveted on tlio rjx-ech, nn<l th.it is no 
straight for mnl, no convincing, no tlawlv-*, Unit it 
is no wonder Unit it i<* final. Foi losUm-c, hit Inst 
grout speech on tho necessity of KugUmlV action 
in tho {rrosont nor » ith Ucrtn/tny cn}M for r,a 
additional remark, amplification or criticism. it 
was tho l nxt word on tho subject. Notwithstanding 
this apparent mastery over himself, mul hjs 
subject, tho keen oWrvcr secs that ho is nlwnys 
nervous before ho begins to Address tho House, 
perhajm, the most (ormidiblo AMcmbly in tho 
'world. “ For one thing ", nays n critic, “Ins hands 
arr never quiet. At on o moment thej mo grasj>- 
ing tho lnj>cls of his coat, then they rush down to 
his trousers' pockets, then one of them is left in 
one of his trousers’ pocket#, while tho other 
seek,* his watch chain, and so they go on, eloquent 
though mute, witnesses of nil tho internal emo- 
tion that is hidden underneath tho frigid face, the 
cold even voico and tho composed manner.’’ 

For tho rest, his capacity for any oliico i» tacitly 
admitted and his appointment as War Minister, or 
Colonial Secretaiy, or even Prime Minister, would 
caujtQ no astonishment. Apparently, lie has no 
marked ambition and no special goal of success to 
achieve. An admirer tays of bun He neither 
strives nor pushes .nor pursues, yet ho wins the 
goal ; ho captures, lie arrives,” 

“ Thor© is a race of men who master lifo 

Their victory being inversely as their strife: ’’ 
"Who capture by lef raining from pursuit ; 

Shake not the bough, yet load their hands with 
J/ruit,” 

Sir Edward Grey is one of them. 


UETHMANN HOLLWEG. 


ft i# often said that German diplomacy f» a 
pcctilouly noxiouH craft with a grc.it deal of the 
fit of th» t,i Jo- beater ««<] the t-py, ]t n-ftt^hio 
bo flunk, i»;>eu and atrnightfoi ward und jJjuiw the 
light of publicity. It ti’joiren in underhand deal* 
lugs and *■ u btei luges und is fC.im.dy lit for diy- 
light. .Such opinions mo very cunent and no 
doubt tnio to a cut tain extent. Hut whatever it 
might )to in thei day m of libnmrck mid his kin, it 
would b« folly to clwrgo lli'rr Von Betbnmnn 
llollwcg with any Midi diatribes. He is 
by iiutuie a student and u thinker, lie ha* the 
temperament of tfionrtfrt' quick but perverse, ffe 

doc# not seek to hiilo ; he known the wrong and 
•Jot# it. He t-oo inn to utiilo tho {king# of his con- 
science winch dictates a ]>olicy which his German 
Law of necessity suddenly ovci rules. Jlc feels the 
cnuio of violating tho neutrality of a weak fatate, 
but finds arguments in the js.euli.ariy Prussian 
notion that •* necessity know# no Jaw.” Such i# 
Ins vindication of tho wanton German invasion of 
Hclgium. For else a consummate German diplo- 
matist of tho school of Bismarck would never 
have betrayed a phrase like “ the scrap of paper " 
touching the sanctity of international law, which 
tho weakness of the German Imperial Chancellor 
has given currency to. One wonders if his high- 
sounding word;, of warning were meant to be 
Binccreor a cynical mockery: “ When England joined 
with Itusria and Japan against Germany, *bo 
with a blindness unique in the hi>u>ry of the 
world betrayed civilisation and handed ov or to the 
German sword the care of freedom for European 
peoples and States.” 

Theobald Von Betfimann-HoUweg, who by 
nature and aptitude is a born academician and 
philosopher, inherits to-day by- a sudden upheaval 
of destiny the “ blood and iron ” tradition of 
Bismarck. In fact his past career does not sug- 
gest any vein of Bismarckian militarism in his 
composition. Nor does his presence, tall, guant, 
quiet, yet compelling, reveal any symptom of steel 
and cold blood. But it is a notorious fact that ia 
Germany, since tho advent of Kaiser Wilhelm, all 
foreign policy, including the oftice of the Imperial 
Chancellor, has become tho shadow of the Emperor, 
the one dominating personality in the Empire. 

In a previous regime Bismarck was all in all » 
Prince Von Bulow was second best in the Empire 
But Kaiser Wilhelm would tolerate no rival and 
he quietly clioses for his highest appointive office 
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COUNT LEOPOLD BEKCOTOLD 
The Austrian Foreign Minister. 
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This, of course, includes Alhmia. Historically 
as well ns ethnologic, illy ServU’s <Uims to Alba- 
nia are not altogether invalid. Albania belonged 
to Servia formerly until conquered by the Turks. 
In fact Servian territory extended much further 
south. Nor can Servian leanings in Albania bo 
forgotten, and the Albanian anarchy, so perpetual 
and so pitiable, finds in Servia a sympathetic deli- 
verer. Moie than half the Albanian inhabitants 
are Christians, including the Miradites. The Alba- 
nians possess many purely Servian customs and 
are essentially of Servian origin. Besides, under 
Servian rule they are promised the fullest liberty — 
schools in their own language, religious freedom 
and security of life and property, to a degree they 
have never yet enjoyed 

But Servia’s desire for an adequate sea-coast is 
at the root of her policy, and with the sea bv her 
side she hopes to bo in closer contact with Eng- 
land. The Prime Minister’s aspiration for Eng- 
lish association seems likely to be realised, consi- 
dering tho response which England has now given 
in company with Russia to the menace of tho 
integrity of Servia. 

Servia rejoices thst tlie period of l»-h of direct eo„ 
tact with England end English initifotions will m,w 
come to an end Prom Srrvia'* new and growing ports 
steamer* will go to the established ports of England 
weaving closer every dsjr the web of friendship a n d 
ftmtual advantage between the two peoples This point 
of contact with England. Recured by England’s command 
Of the sosa. realises for Kerri* one of her deepest *nd 
most lasting desires, which will enable her tn develop 
freely and liberally, encouraged and stimulated by the 
freedom and justice of England. 

•M. SAZONOFF. 

M. Sergo Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Mini* 
ter, succeeded M. Izvolsky in 1910. M SnzonolF 
is essentially a peace Ministei and holds the same 
position among European diplomatists as our own 
Sir Edward Grey. He served his diplomatic 
career at the Russian Embassies in London, Paris 
and Rome. His visit to England and his conver- 
sations with the King at Balmoral, in September, 
1912, mark an epoch in European affairs. Ha j«s 
very popular with the Russian people and is im- 
plicitly trusted by tho Tear. As a result of his 
conduct of Russian diplomacy during the Balkan 
war, he returned the personal thanks of the Tsar 
in the form of an imperial rescript. In Austria- 
Hungary and Germany he has been credited with 
playing a deep game and is considered “ the cle- 
verest diplomatist in Europe,” Sazonoff has been 
called the pillar of the Triple Entente . 


COUNT OKUMA. 


Count Okuma is decidedly the foremost Japan- 
ese statesman since the death of Marquis Trti- 
bimi Ito who shared with the late Emperor tho dig- 
nity of being considered tho peacemaker of Modern 
Japan. A statesman of the highest rank, he has 
acted up to the traditions of the Ito era by taking 
the wise and decisive attitude in the present 
world-crisis in accordance with the spirit of the 
Anglo- Japanese Treaty in the drawing up of which 
he has had no small share. The Count is said to 
be the veriest personification of his country, echo- 
ing the thoughts and feelings, hopes and fears, of 
the Japanese people. Alike in his features and 
in his temperament, he is a typical Jap, and he re- 
presents to day the brill! *nfc gifts of bis country- 


men. With such a head at tho helm of the Japan- 
ese Constitution, one may be sure, ns to Japanese 
sentiments, which way the wind blows. It is clear 
that the whole Japanese nation is on the side of 
the British and are hent upon fulfilling the obli- 
gations so willingly undertaken by the terms of 
tho Anglo Japanese Alliance. 

Count Okuma, besides being the foremost 
living statesman in Japan, is also very well 
known throughout the civilised world. Born in 
February 1838, in Sags, in the Province of 
Hizen, he is a perfect Samurai of the Saga 
clan. Brought up by a wise and virtuous mother, 
who became a widow in his eighth yoar, he was 
early educated at the ICado-Kwan, a clan school 
where Chinese classics were then taught. Subse- 
quently he began the study of Dutch, English and 
mathematics under various English tutors at 
Nagasaki. This training and association with 
Englishmen early imbued him with tho spirit 
of British democracy. And his essentially 
Japanese spirit, coupled with the capacity 
for adaptation, soon made him the advocate of 
Constitutional government in Japan. Even so 
early as during the Restoration, he boldly stood up 
for the abolition of tho feudal system and pre- 
sented tbe British Constitution for a model « n j 
reorganisation. Later on, on the reorganisation of 
Die Government under thel-ite Mikado, he became 
Chief Assistant in the Department of Foreion 
Affairs and subsequently Secretary for the Into 
rior and Finance, and President of the 
Commission nt the Vi.™ e, WM h™ 
to r«a.» , 18I3-S1 he hml cl ,„,. 0 ™ ,t 

Trramry first n. Viee-Ministe- 
Minister-in-Chief. At this time' J . ?* 
Tim Government rejected hi, n: , m „ - . cns >e. 
the introduction of representative gdvi'rcMnf 



The Belligerents’ appeal to their subjects. 


UNO GEORGE'S MESSAGE T0 SIS PEOPLE. 

.IS Majesty King George issuSd the following 
appeal to his subjects both in the Dorm- 
dona and in India 
During the past few weeks the peoples of my 
whole Empire have moved with one mind and 
purpose to confront and overthrow an unparal- 
leled assault upon the. continuity of civilisation 
and the pea'ce of mankind. The calamitous oon- 
flict is not of my seeking. My voice throughout 
has been cast on the Bide of peace. 

My Ministers earnestly strove to allay the causes 
of strife and appease the differences with which 
my Empire was not concerned. Had I stood 
aside when, in defiance of the pledges to which 
my Kingdom was a party, the soil of Belgium 
was violated and her cities laid desolate, when the 
very life of the French nation was threatened 
with extinction, I should have sacrificed my honour 
and given trf destruction the liberties of my 
* Empire and -of mankind. 

MESSAGE TO THE ARMY. 

II. M. the King Emperor has issued the fol- 
lowing message to his troop, forming the 
expeditionary force : — 

You ere leaving heme to fight fov the safety 
and honour' of my Empire. Belgium, the 
country we are pledged to defend, has been 
attacked, and Franc is about to be invaded by 
the same powerful foe. , 

I have implicit confidence in yon, my soldiers. 
Duty is your watchword. I know your duty will 
be nobly done. I shall follow your every move- 
ment with the deepest interest and mark with 
eager satisfaction your daily progress. Indee 


your welfare will never be absent from my 
thoughts. I pray to God to bless you and to 
guard you and to bring you home notorious. 

THE TSAR'S MANIFESTO TO HIS PEOPLE. 
Th. Tsar on Sunday, August 2, published this 
. manifesto to his people : — 

By the Grace of God, We, Nicholas It, 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Rnssias, King o 
Poland, Grand Buko of Finland, etc., etc., to all 
our faithful subjects make known that Russia, 
related by faith and blood to the Slav peoples and 
faithful to her hiatoriral traditions, has never 
regarded their fates.with indifference. The fra- 
ternal sentiments of the Russian people for the 
Slav, have been awakened with perfect unanimity 
L„d extraordinary fore these last f.w days, when 
- Austria-Hungary knowingly addressed to Serna 

' claims unacceptable for an independent State. 

placing paid no attention to the pacific and 
conciliatory reply of the Servian Government, 
and having rejected the benevolent mtorvention 
of Russia, Austria made baste to proceed to an 
armed attack and began to bombard Belgrade, an 
open place. Forced by the situation thus created 
to tnke the necessary measures of precaution, wo 
ordered the Army and Navy to put on a war 
footing, while using eveiy endeavour to obtain a 
peaceful solution of th e'pour-jArJert begun, for 
the blood and property of our subjects are dear 


Amid friendly relations with Germany and 
her ally Austria, contrary to our hopes in our 
good neighbourly relations of long date and dis- 
regarding our assurances that the measures taken 
were in pursuance of no object hostile* to lierj 
Germany began to demand their immediate cespa- 
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tion. Having been relrrrkerl In thin ilemnn'l, she 
suddenly declared rear nn lluwin. To-ilny it » 
not only t!«> protection nt tlio country related to 
nod unjustly nltnckod that must bo cttrricsl out, 
buttvotnnntnlM.Vifi-Kuu.1 tiro honour, dignity, 

ntnl integrity nt Unwin nn.t licr I»sition among 


the Orcnt Powers. 

tVo lieliovr unJmknbiy tlmt nil our fnitbtol 
subjects will ri-e with unnnimity «nd devotion 
for tins tlcicnco ot llnwinn noil, tlmt intornnl 
di-conl will bo forgotten in thin throntening hour, 
that the unity of the Tsar with bin people will 
liccomo /till worn close, end that Ruerin, nung 
like one non, will repul.o the insolent attack of 
the enemy with profound faith in tlio justice of 
our work and with humble hope in omnipotent 
rrovidenco. In prnyer TVe call Clod’e blowing on 
Hole Russia and her valiant troops. 

(Sd.) “ NICOLAI." 

‘ PRESIDENT POINCARE'S MESSAGE- 
President Poincare addressed the following 
message to the Chamber* on August .1 

France has just been the object of a brutal 
and premeditated aggression avhicll ia an insolent 
rl, allonge to tire rights of humanity. Before a 
declaration of war had been addressed to ns, even 
before tiro German Ambassador bad domandrd hra 
pasaports, our territory has been violated. Not 

until last night did the German Emprre grv. the 

true name to a situation which rt had »W) 
created. For more than 40 years the French 

their sincere love of peace had repressed ,n them 

breasts their desire , for legitimate reparatron. 
'They had given to the world the .sample of a 
great nation which, definitely rehab, hinted from 
' it, detest by. good will, patience, and rndustry, 

,,as used it. renewed and rejuvenated energ, ^ 

in the interests of progress and for the good of 
humanity. When the Austrian ultimatum open. 

, „ cri „i, which threatened the whole of Europe, 
Franco derided to follow and to recommend to all 
policy of prudence, of wisdom, and of moderation. 


No one cm impute to lior any net, any gesture, 
any word which was not pacific and conciliatory. 
At the moment of the first encounters she has the 
right solemnly to make thin claim for herself— 
that sho nmdo up to tlio last moment the strongest 
efiorta to avert tlio war which hart just broken out 
and of which the (iermnn Umpire will hate to 
tako the cinching responsibility throughout t 
history. 

On tho morrow of tlie day in which our alliet 
and on raelvea expressed publicly ' the hope of 
seeing the negotiations begun under the auspices * 
of the Cabinet of Ieondon peacefully earned on, 
Oonnany suddenly declared war upon Russia. 
Bhe lias invaded tho territory of Luxemburg, she 
has outrageously insulted the noble Belgian 
nation, our neighbour and our friend, and she has 
endeavoured treacherously to surprise us in the 
midst of diplomatic conversations. But France 
was watching as alert ns pacific. She was pre- 
pared, and our enemies will meet on their path 
our brave covering troops w ho arc nt their po-ts, 
and under whose shelter the mobilization of all 
our national forces will be methodically com- 
pleted, Our fine and brave Army, which France 
to-day accompanies with motherly thought, lia* 
arisen eager to defend the honour of the flag and f 
the soil of the country. 

The President of the Republic, who voices 
the unanimity of the country, expresses to our 
troops who will fight by land and sea the admira- 
tion and confidence of all Frenchmen. Closely 
united in one feeling, the nation will maintain the 
sangfroul of the possession of which she has 
given daily proof since the beginning of the 
crisis. Franco will, as ever combine tlie most 
generous impulses and the most enthusiastic 
spirit with that self-command which betoken 1 * 
lasting energy and the best guarantee of victory- 
In the war upon which she is entering France 
will have on her side that right which no peoples 
any more than individuals, may despise with 
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Tho Kin" of tho Belgian*, in assuming command 
of his troops issued the following proclunntion to 
the Army 

’ Soldiers 1 Without the slightest provocation 
from uS, a neighbour, haughty in its strength, has 
torn up tho treaty bearing its signature. It has 
violated the territory of our fathers. Because wo 
have been wot thy of ourselves, because we have 
refused to forfeit our honour, it has attacked us. 
But the whole world marvels at our loyal attitude 
which its respect and esteem strengthen in these 
supreme moments. 

Seeing its independence threatened the nation 
trembles, and its children sprang to the frontier. 
Valiant soldiers of a sacied cause, I have confi- 
dence in your tenacious courage. I greet you in 
tho name of Belgium. Your fellow-citizens are 
pi oud of you. And you will triumph ; for you 
are the force serving in the interests of right. 
C«etar said of your ancestors, “ Of all the peoples 
of Gaul, the Belgians are the most brave.” 

G)ory to you, Army of the Belgian people ! 
Remember in the face of the enemy that you ere 
fighting for the Fatherland and for your menaced 
homes. Remember, men of Flanders, the battle 
of the Golden Spurs.* And you, Walloons of 
Liego, who are at the place of honour at present, 
remember the six hundred men of Franchimont ! 

Soldiers ! I am leaving Brussels to place myself 
at your head. 

THE KAISER’S APPEAL TO HIS SUBJECTS- 

. A special edition of, the Gazette publishes the 
following proclamation from the German Emperor 
to the German people : — 

Since the foundation of the Empire it has boon 
for 43 years the object of the efforts of myself 

* The allusion to the battle of the Golden Spurs is to 
the fight at CoartraJ on July Jl, 1302. when Robert, 
Count of Artel*, who h»d defeated tho Fleming lo 1207, 
’wa* defoated and (lain by them. The conflict waa called 
tho battle of the Golden Spun owing to the nanjfcer ol 
gilt spun collected. 


and iny ancestors to preserve the peace of the 
world and to advance by peaceful means our 
vigorous development. Rut our adversaries were 
jealous of the successes of our work. There has 
been latent hostility on the east and on the iw&t 
and beyond the sea. It was borne by Gs till now, 
as we were aware of our responsibility and power. 
Now, however, these adversaries wish to humiliate 
us, asking that we should look on with crossed 
arms and watch' our enemies preparing themselves 
for a coming attack. They will not suffer tliat 
we maintain resolute fidelity to our ally who is 
fighting for its position as a Great Power and with 
whose humiliation our power and honour would 
equally’ be lost. So the sword must decide. 

In the midst of perfect peace the enemy 
surprises us. Therefore to arms l Any dallying, 
any temporizing would be, to betray the Father- 
land. To be or not to be is the question for the 
Empire which our fathers founded. To be or not 
to be German power and German existence 1 We 
shall resist to the last breath of man and horse, 
and shall fight out the struggle even against a 
world of enemies. Never, has Germany been 
subdued when it was united. Forward with God, 
who will be with us os Re was with our 
ancestors ! * 

Beilin, Aug. 6. 

‘ l WILHELM.” 

In the - Reichstag on August 4, the German 
Emj>eror delivered a speech from tho Throne. 

In the course of his speech the Kaiser said - 

No lust of conquest impels ps. We oro in. 
spired by an unflinching determination to keep 
the place on which God has put ns for ourselves 
and all coming generations. My Government 
and, above all, my Chancellor, sought up to thb 
Last moment to avert the last extreme. . In self- 
defence, w liich has been forced uport us, wifh A 
clear conscience nnd a clean hand wo grasp the 
sword. My cull goes out to the peoples nnd race* 
of the German Empire to defend, in fratenttl 
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, union with our allies, ivh.t « have created in 

peaceful work. After the of oor fathers, 

L end loyal, serious aud chivalrous, l.amble 
before Godaud rejoicing in fight before the enemy, 
we.trust that the Eternal Almighty will strenthen 
our defence and bling it to a good end. 

' His Majesty afterwards addressed the Deputies 

as folio" s : — . 

* You have read, gentlemen, what I said 
to my people from the balcony of the castle 
I repeat that I no longer recognise any parties. 

I know only Germans (loud cheers), and in wit- 
ness thereof, in witness that they are firmly re- 
solved, without distinction of party, without dis- 
tinction of social position or creed, to hold to- 
gether with me through thick and thin, through 
need aid death, I call upon the leaders of parties 
to come forward and give me their hands 
upon it. 

TUE GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S STATEMENT. 

The Imperial Chancellor, in the course of his 
declaration in the Reichstag, said 

In self-defence and by necessity our troops 
have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps have al- 
ready entered Belgian territory. Tins is an 
infraction of international law. Though the 
French Government have declared in Brussels 
that they are willing to respect Belgium’s neutral- 
ity as long os the adversary respected it, we 
knew that France was ready for invasion. France 
wos able to wait. We were not. A French 
aggression into our flank on the Lower Rhine 
would have been disastrous. We were, therefore, 
compelled to overrule the legitimate protest of the 
Luxemburg mid Belgium Governments. We shall 
repair the wrong which we are doing as soon as 
• our military aims have beeu reached. 

Anybody threatened os we are and fighting 
for his most sacred possessions must only think 
of pulling through As to the attitude of 
England, tho statement made by Sir Edward 
Grey in the House of Commons has clearly laid 


down the point of view taken by the British 
Government that as long as Great Britain keeps 
neutral our fleet would not attack the northern 
coast of France, and that we would not touch the 
territorial integrity and the independence of, 
Belgium. I herewith xepeat this declaration 
publicly before the whole world, and I way add 
that so long as England keeps neutral, we would 
be willing, in case of reciprocity, not to under- 
take any hostile operations against French mer- 
cantile shipping. 

In an interview the German Imperial Chancellor 
(in Aug. 1 4) stated that tlve war was a life-and- - 
death stiuggle between Germans and the Musco- 
vite races of Russia, and was due to the recent 
Royal murder, at Serejevo. “We. warned 
Russia," he said, “ egainst kindling this world 
war. She demanded' the humiliation of Austria, 
and while the German Emperor continued his 
work in the cause of peace, and the Tsar was 
telegraphing words of friendship to him, Russia 
was preparing for wnr against Germany. Highly 
civilised France, bound by an unnatural alliance 
with Russia, was compelled to prepare by strength 
of arms for an attack on its flank on the Franco- 
Belgian frontier in case we proceeded against the 
French frontier works. England, bound to France 
by obligations disowned long ago stood in the way 
of a German attack on the northern coast of 
France. Necessity, therefore, forced us to violate 
the neutrality of Belgium, but we had promised 
emphatically to compensate the country for all 
damage inflicted. Now England avails herself of 
the longwaited opportunity to commence a war 
for the .destruction of commercially prosperous 
Germany. We enter into the war with our trust 
in God. Our eternal race has risen in a fight for 
liberty as it did in 1813. It is with a heavy heart 
that we see England ranged among our opponents, 
- notwithstanding blood relationship, and close 
relationship in spiritual and cultural wort between 
the two countries. England has placed herself on 
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the side of Russia, whose insatiability and whose 
barbaric insolence, have helped this war , the origin 
of which was murder and the purpose of which 
was the humiliation and suppression of the 
Gorman race by Russian Pan-Slavism. We expect 
that the tense Of justice of the American people 
will enable them to comprehend our situation. 
We invite their opinion os to the one-sided 
' English representations, and aslc them to examine 
our point of view in an unprejudiced way. Tho 
sympathy of- the American- nation will then lie 
with German culture and civilization fighting 
.against a half-Asiatic and slightly-cultured bar- 


barism. 

JAPAN'S ULTIMATUM TO GERMANY. 

The text ot the ultimatum which was handed 
to the German Ambassador by Japan on the 15tli 
August is as follows i 

“ We consider it highly important and neces- 
sary in the present situation to take measures to 
remove the causes of all disturbances of peace in 
the Far East and to safeguard the general 
interest contemplated by the Agreement of 
Alliance between Japan and Great Urrtain tn 
order to secure a firm and enduring peace in 
Eastern Asia, the establishment of which is the 
ninr of the said agreement. The Imperial 
Japanese Government sincerely believe it their 
duty to give advice to the Imperial German 
Government to carry out the following two 
propositions: Firstly, to withdraw immedmtely 
from Japanese and Chinese waters German men- 
of- war and armed vessels of all kinds and to drs- 

. arm at once those which cannot be .0 withdrawn, 

and, secondly, to deliver on a date not later t an 
September 15th to the Imperial Japanese author.- 
,i«, without condition or compensator, the entrre 
ieased territory of Kiaochou with a y, ew to the 
' eventual restoration of the same to Chrna. 

The Imperial Japanese Government announced 
at* the same time that in the event of there not 
receiving by noon, August 2 Jnl, 1014, the answer 


of the Impel ini (leunnn Government Mguifying 
unconditional acceptance of the above adrice 
offered by tho Imperial Japanese Government 
they will be compelled to take Mich action as they 
nmy deem Decenary to meet the situation. * c 
THE MIKADO'S DECLARATION- 

The following is tho text of Japan’s declaration 
of war against Germany : — 

« We, by the Grace of Heaven, the Enii*ror of 
Japan, on the Throne occupied by the Mime Dy- 
nasty horn time immemoii.il, do lieieby make the 
following Proclamation to all our loyal and brave 
subjects. 

“ We hereby declare war against Germany, and 
we command our Army and Navy to carry on 
hostilities against that Empire with nil the 
strength, and we also command nil our compe- 
tent authorities to make every effort in pursuance 
of their respective duties to attain the national 
aim within the limit of the Law of nations. 

“ Since the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe, the calamitous effect of which we view 
with grave concern, we, on our part, have enter- 
tained hopes of preserving the peace bf the Far Eo't 
by the maintenance of strict neutrality, but the 
action of Germany' has at length compelled Great 
Britain, our Ally, to open hostilities against that 
country, and Germany is, at Kiao-Chau, its leased 
territory in China, busy with warlike prepara- 
tions, while her armed vessels, ciuising seas of 
Eastern Asia, are threatening our commerce and 
that of our Ally. 

«< Peace of the Far East is thus irt jeopardy. 
Accordingly our Government and that of his 
Britannic Majesty, after a full and frank com* 
munication with each other, agreed to take such 
measures as may be necessary for the protection 
of the general interests contemplated in the 
Agreement of Alliance ; nnd we, on our part* 
being desirous to attain that object by peaceful 
means, commanded our Government to offer with 
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sincerity an advice to th. ImpcrW German 
Government. 

“ By the last day appointed for the purpose, 
however, our Government failed to receive an 
a 11 ewer accepting their advice. 

“It is with profound regret that we, in spile 
of our ardent devotion to the cause of peace, are 


thus compelled to declare war, Bpeci.iIIy at this 
early period of our reign, and while we are still 
in mourning for our lamented Mother. 

“It is our earnest wish that by the loyalty and 
valour of our faithful subjects peace may soon he 
restored, and the glory of the Empire "bo en- 
hanced" 


Why Gr^at Britain Wag^s War. 


fir Edward Irey. 

In the House of Commons on the 3rd instant, 

Sir E. Grey (Secretary for Foreign Affairs) made 
the following statement concerning the European 

'''l.ast” week I stated that we were working for 
peace not only for this country but to preserve 
L peace of Europe. To-day-event, move re 
rapidly it is exceedingly difficult to state with 
technical accuracy the actual state of affims-it Is 
clear that the peace of Europe eanoot to preserved. 
Russia and Germany, at any rete, have declared 
war with each other. Before I proceed to st.te the 

position of His Majesty's Government and what 

onr attitude is with regard to the present cm,. I 
would like to clear the ground, that the House 
may know oxectly under what obligations theGov- 
ernment is, or the House can be said to be, in 

coming to a decision in the matter. First of all, et 

me say very shortly that we have consistently 
worked with', single mind, sod with all the ear- 
nestness in' our power, to preserve peace. (Checre.) 
The House may to satisfied on that point. V. e 
have always done it ; and in these last yeavs, »» 
far as Ilia Majesty's Government is concerned, we 
shall have no difficulty in proving we have done it. 
Through the Balkan crisis, b, general admission, 
we woiked for the peace. ' Well, the eo-opcn>t.on 
ot the Great Bowers of Europe was successful in 


working for peace in the Balkan crisis. It is true - 
that some of the Powers had great difficulty in 
adjusting their point of view. It took much time, 
labour, and discussion before they could settle 
their differences, but peace was secured because 
pence was their main 'object, and they were willing 
to give time and trouble rather than accentuate 
differences rapidly. 

the nEsroxsinn.iTY for war. 

In the present crisis it has not been possible 
to secure the pence of Europe, because there has 
been little time, and there his been a disposition, 
at any rate in some qum ters, on which I will not 
dwell, to enforce things rapidly to an issue, at 
any rate to the great risk of peace. ‘ As we now 
know, the result of that is that the policy of 
peace, as far as the Great 'Poweis generally are 
concerned, has foiled. I do not want to dwell on 
that or to comment upon it and say' where the 
blame seems to ns to li§ and which Powers were 
most in favour of peace and which were most dis- 
posed to ri-k or endanger peace, because ' I would 
like the House to approach this crisis, in which 
we now are from the point of view of British in- 
• terests, British honour — (loud cheers) — and Bri- 
tish obligations, free from all passion. We shall 
publish papers ns soon as we can regarding what 
took place last week when we were working for 
pace, and when ’those papers are published J. 
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Inn no doubt tint to every human being they 
will mnko it clear liow strenuous ami genuine and 
whole' hearted our own olforts for pence were, nmi 
tl.oy will enablo lieoplo to form their own judg- 
ment upon what forces were at work which operet- 
cd ngainst pence. 

BRITISH OBLIGATION*!. 

Now I como first to the question of British obli- 
gations. I have assured the House, and the 
Prime Minister ta assured the House more than 
- ouco that if any crisis such a, this arose w. should 
some before the House of Commons and ho able 
'to say that it was free to decide what the Bntish 
attitude should be-(checr.)--th«t me would 
have no secret engngement-(cheers)-to 6 
upon the House and tell the House that because 

wTkad entered into the engagement there "- ," 

, obligation of honour on the country. W M 
with that point and clear the ground first. There 

have been in Europe two diplomatic 

* —V.A* Iron come to do known 

W Ailiance mrd whs h . ^ ^ 

for some years- the # ^ „ aipl „„„ic 

Bnlenlrwas The House will remember 

Tu;io“ L a crisis, a Balkan crisi, 

which originated in the 

■ — tr“t- hren planned 

not consider tb him anything more 

would justify ns r P JIoro wna never asked 

rr’^more^ "over P™». »nd ".ere rw» 
from o , this present crisis up till 

never promimd I „ Q is6 „[ any- 

yesterday we had al.o g . /.tiT ear hear" 

yrwterdny" no promise of anything more than 
• diplomatic support was given. 


THE AU5EURA8 CONFERENCE. 

Now to mnko this question of obligation clear 
to tbo House I must . go back to the Morocco 
crisis of 1900. That was the time of the Algeci- 
ros Conference. It came at a time very difficult 
for His Majesty’s Government, when a Genoral 
Election was in progress, Ministers were scattered 
all over the country, and I was spending three 
days a week in my constituency and three days 
at the Foreign Office. I was asked whether if 
that crisis developed and there were war between 
Frnnce and Germany we would give aimed sup- 
port. I said then that I could promise nothing 
to any foreign Power unless it was subsequently 
to receive tho whole-hearted support of public 
opinion here when the occasion arose. I 
that in my opinion if a war were forced upon 
France then on the question of Morocco— a ques- 
tion which had just been the subject of a^ee- 
ment between this country and Fmnce-an 
agreement exceedingly popular on both sides 
(hear, hear)— if out of that agreement war were 
forced upon France at that time the public 
opinion of this country, I thought would rally 
to the material support of France. (Cheers.) 
expressed that opinion, but I gave no promise. 1 
expressed that opinion throughout that crisis, so 
far as I remember, almost in the same words to 
the French Ambassador and the German Ambas- 
sador, I made no promise and I used no threat. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY CONSULTATIONS. 

That position » accepted by tho French Gov- 
ernment, but they said to me »t tbe time, find I 
think very reasonably, “If you think it posibie 
that public opinion in Great Britain might, when » 
sudden crisis arose, justify yon in giving to 
Franco the armed support which you ran- 
not promise in* advance, then, unless 
ween military and naval eaperts some con- 
versations have ' taken place, you will not 
able to give that support, even if yon wish to S'" 
it, when the time remes.” There vos force ■» 
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that. I agreed to it and authorised the conversa- 
tions to take place, but on the distinct under- 
standing that nothing which passed between the 
military and naval experts should bind either 
Government or restrict in any way their freedom 
to come to a decision as to whether or not they 
would give their support when the time arose, 
(Mr. Asquith here said something to Sir E. Grey, 
bat what he said was not heard in the Press 
Gallery.) 1 have told the House that on that 
occasion a General Election was in progress. I 
had to take the responsibility without the Cabi- 
net. It could not be summoned, and an answer 
had to be given. I consulted Sir II. Campbell 
Rannerman, tho then Prime Minister. 1 con- 
sulted Lord ll.il lane, who was Secretary for 
War, and I consulted the present Prime 
Minister, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That was the most I could do. It was authorised 
but on tho distinct understanding that it left the 
hands of the Government free whenever a crisis 
arose. The fact that conversations between navnl 
and military oxpeits took place was later on — I 
think much liter, because that crisis had passed 
and ceased to bo of importance — brought to the 
knowledge of the Cabinet. Another Morocco 
crisis, tho Agadir crisis, came, and I took precisely 
« the same line, and throughout that I took precise- 
ly the same line as in 190G. 

A WRITTEN UNDERSTANDING. 

Subsequently, in 1912, after a discussion of the 
• situation in the Cabinet, it was decided that we 
ought to have a definite understanding in wi »t- 
ing, though it was only in the form of an un- 
official letter, that these conversations were not 
binding on the freedom of either Government. 
On the 22nd November, 1912, I wrote to the 
French Ambassador the letter which I will now 
read to the House, and 1 received from him a 
letter in similar terms in reply. The letter which 
I have to read will be known to the public now 
as the record that whatever took place between 
5 


military and naval exports, they wero not binding 
engagements on the Government. This is tho 
letter : — 

My dear Ambassador. — From time to time in recent 
years French and British n.ivsi and military experts 
ha\e consulted together. It has always been under- 
stood that such consultation does not restrict tho 
freedom of either Government to decide at any future 
time whether or not to assist the other by armed force. 
We hare agreed that consultation between experts is 
not and -ought not to be regarded as an engagement 
which commits either Government to action in a con- 
tingency which has not yet arisen and may never arise. 
The disposition; for instance, of the French and British 
Fleets respectively at the present moment is not based 
on an engagement to co-operate in war. Ydn hare, 
however, pointed out that it either Government had 
grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power it might become essential to know whether in 
that event it ceuld depend on the armed assistance of 
the other. 1 agree that if either Government had grate 
reason to exper-t an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power or something which threatened the general peace 
it should immediately discuss with the other whether 
both Governments should act together to prevent aggres- 
sion and to preserve peace, and, if so, wliat measures 
they would be prepared to take in common. 

A STARTING POINT. 

That is the starting point for the Government 
with regard to the present crisis. 1 think it 
makes It clear that what the Prime Minister and 
I have said in the House of Commons was perfect- 
ly justified as regards our freedom to decide in a 
crisis 'what' our line should be— whether we 
should intervene or abstain. The Government 
remained perfectly freo, and • a fortiori the 
House of Commons remained perfectly free. 
(Hear, hear.) That I say to clear the ground 
from tho point of view of obligations, nnd 
I think it was due to prove our good faith 
to the House of Commons, that I should give that 
full information to the House now and say, what 
I think is obvious from tl*e letter I have just 
read, that we do not construe anything which has 
previously taken place in our diplomatic relations 
with other Power* in this matter as restricting 
the freedom of the Government to decide what 
attitude they shall take now or restricting the 
freedom of the House of Commons to decide what 
their attitude shall bo. (Hear, hear.) I will go* 
briber ul so? tbia.-'that tbe station jo the 
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present crisis is not precisely the some ns it was 
on the Morocco question. In the Moioeco ques- 
tion it was primarily n dispute which concerned 
France. It was a dispute, as it seemed to u», 
fastened upon France out of an agreement sub- 
sisting between us and Franco and published to 
the whole world, under which we engaged to givo 
France diplomatic support. We were pledged to 
nothing more than diplomatic support, but we 
were definitely pledged by a definite public agree- 
ment to side with France diplomatically on that 
question. 

FIVES CII DESIRE FOR PEACE. 

The present crisis has originated distantly. It 
has not originated in conneetion with Morocco or 
in conneetion with anything as to which we hare 
a special agreement with France. It has not 
originated in anything which primarily concerns 
France. It originated in a dispute between 
Austria and Serria. I can aay this with the most 
absolute confidence that no Government and no 
country bad less desire to be involved in the dis- 
pute between Austria aed Servh than the Govem- 
Lnt and country of France. (Choere.) They are 
involved in it because of their obligation of honour 

(Opposition cheers) — under their definite alliance 

with Russia. (Cheers.) It is only fair tossy that 
that obligation of honour cannot apply m the 

same way to us. (Cries of '• Heir hear below he 
Ministerial gangway.) W. are not parties to the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. We do not even know 

, .. c n r ar T have, I think, faithfully 
the terms of it. So far, l nave, a . 

and completely cleared ^, ground with regard 

the question of obligations. 

OUR ATTITUDE TO FRANCE. 

I now come to what the situation reipiires of us. 

M-e have had for many years a long-stnnd.ng 
friendship with Franco. 

■ An Ilon'ble Member— Awl with Germany. 

Sir E Grey — I remember well the feeling of 
'the Hoiise and my own feeling, for I »P<J« »" th » 
subject, when tho late Government made their 


agreement with Fiance— tho worm and cordial 
fci ling resulting from the fact that the two 
nations who had had perpetual differences in the 
past had cleared those differences away. (Cheers.) 
I remember saying that it seemed to me«that 
some benign intluenco had been at work to pro- 
duce the coi di.il ntmospheie which had mad® 
that possible. But how far that friendship, 
entails obligations-— and it has been a friendship 
between the two nations ratified by the na- 
tions — how far that frienflship entails the obli- 
gations let ever}’ man look into his own heart 
ami feelings and construe the extent of the obliga- 
tions himself. (Cheers). I construe it myself as 
I feel it, but I do not wish to urge upon anjbody 
else more than their feelings dictate as to all that 
they should feel about the obligations. The 
House individually and collectively may judge for 
itself. Now I speak from the point of view'oC 
my own personal feeling. The French Fleet 
is in the Mediterranean. (Cheers.) The northern 
and western coasts of France are absolutely un- 
protected. When the French fleet came to be 
concentrated in the Mediterranean there was a 
situation very different from what it used to be, 
because the friendship which has grown up 
between the two countries has given France a 
sense of.sccurity that there is nothing to be 
feared from us (Cheers). Her coasts are abso- 
lutely undefended. Her fleet is in the Mediter- 
ranean, and has for some years been concentrated 
there, because of the feeling of confidence and 
friendship which has existed between the two 
countries. 

“ WE COUI.D NOT 8TAVD ASIDE.” 

My own feeling is this— that if a foreign fleet 
engaged in a war which France had not sought 
and in which she had not been the aggressor 
came down the English Channel and bombarded 
and battered the undefended coasts of Franco we 
could not stand aside— (loud and prolonged 
cheers) — and see such a thing going on praef’ 
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cally within sight of our eyes, with our arms the Triple Alliance, being a defensive alliance, her 
folded, looking on dispassionately, doing nothing — obligations do not arise— let us assume that Con- 

(cheers) and 1 believe that would be the feel- sequences which are now not foreseen, perfectly 

'ing of the country. (Loud cheers and some legitimately consulting her own interests, should 

ciift* of dissent from the benches below the make Italy depart from her attitude of neutrality 

gangway on the Ministerial side). There are times at a time when wo are forced in defence of vital 

when one’s own individual sentiments make one British interests to fight ourselves, what will be 

, feel that if these circumstances actually did arise the position in the Mediterranean then? It 

that feeling would spread with irresistible force might be that at some critical moment those con- 

throughout the land. (Cheers.) But I want to sequences would he forced upon us when the 

look at the thing also without sentiment from the trade routes in the Mediterranean might be vital 

point of view of British interests — (cheers)— and it to this country. Nobody can say that in the course 

is on that I am going to base and justify what of the next few weeks there is any particular 

I presently am going to say to the House. If we trade route the opening of which may not he ^ 

are to say anything at this moment, what is France vital to this country. What will be our position 

to do with her fleet in the Mediterranean ? If she then ? We have not kept a fleet in the Jlediter- 

leaves it there with no statement from us as to rancan which is equal to deal with a combination 

what we will do she leaves her nothern and wes- of other fleets alone in the Mediterranean, and as 

tenicoasts absolutely undefended, at the mercy of that would be the very moment when we could 

a German Fleet coming down the Channel to do ns not detach more ships for the Mediterranean wb 

it pleases in a war which is a war of life and death might have exposed this country, from our 

between them, (Cheers.) If we say nothing, it negative attitude at the present moment, to the 

may be that the French Fleet will be withdrawn most appalling risk, 
from the Mediterranean. We are in the presence assurance op British protection. 

of a European conflagration. Can anybody set In these ciicu distances hom the point of view 

limits to the consequences which may arise out of of British interests, we felt strongly that 

it? Let us assn me that to-day we stand aside in Franco was entitled to know at once — (loud 

nil attitude of neutrality, saying : “ No, we cannot • cheers) — whether or not in the event of an attack 

undertake and engage to help either party in this upon her unprotected northern and westei n coasta 

conflict”; let us assume that the French Fleet is shecould depend on British support. (Cheers) 

withdrawn from the Mediterranean. The con- In that emergency and in these compelling circum- 

sequences are tremendous of what has already stances yesterday aft ei noon I gave to the French 

happened in Europe, even in countries which are Ambassador the following statement; — 
at poaco— in’f.mt, equally whether countries are I * m author, ged to giro the assurance tb»t }f 

at peace or at war. Let us assume that out of Hi® Fleet comes into the Channel or 

.... „ - , . , through the North Sea to undertake hostile opa- 

that come consequences unforeseen, which make ration* against the French coasts or shipping tho 

it necessary at a sudden moment^ that in defence power!" Fleet ’* ,,J c ' ra 8,1 tbe protection m its 

of vital British interests we should go to war. This assurance is of course, subject to tho 
And let us assume— which is unite possible-that policy of His Majesty’s Government rcoeiein B the' 
Italy, who is now neutral— (Ministerial cheers)— support of Parliament, and must not bo Lk 

because as I understand she considers that this m, binding ' His Majesty’s Government to tat 1 

war is an aggressive war— (loud cheers)— and tbit any action until tho abore contingency • ■ 
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of the German Fleet takes place. I rend that to 
tlio House not as a declaration of war on our 
part, not as entailing immediate aggressive action 
on our part, but as binding us to take aggressive 
action should that contingency arise. Things 
move very hurriedly from hour to hour, fresh 
news comes in, .and I cannot give this in any very 
formal way; but l understand that the German 
Government would be prepared if we would 
pledge ourselves to neutrality to agree tliat its 
fleet would not attack the northern coast of 
France. (Ironical laughter.) 1 have only heard 
that shortly before I came to the House, but that 
i& far too narrow an engagement for us. {Cheers.) 

TUB NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 

And, sir, there is the very serious consideration, 
becoming more serious every hour — there is the 
question of the neutrality of Belgium. I slinll 
have to put before the House at some length wbat 
. our position in regard to Belgium is. The govern- 
ing factor is the Treaty of 1839, but this is a 
Treaty with a history which has accumulated since. 
In 1870 when there was war between France and 
Germany the question of the neutrality of Belgium 
arose and various things were said. Among other 
things I’rinco Bismarck gave an assurance to 
Belgium — that confirming his verbal assurance he 
gave in writing a declaration v> hich he said was 
superfluous in reference to the Treaty in exist- 
ence —that the German Confederation and its 
nllies would respect tho neutrality of Belgium, it 
being always understood that that neutrality 
, would bo respected \*y the other belligerent 
Powers. -Tliat is valuable as a recognition in 
1870 on the part of Germany of the sacred ness of 
-these Treaty rights. What was our own attitude ? 
The people who laid down the attitudo of tho 
British Government were Lord Grenville in the 
“ House of Lords and Mr. Gladstone in the House 
iof Commons. Lord Grenville on the 8th August 
used these word*. He said ; — 


lYe might hare explained to the conn try and h 
reign nation* that we did not think this country 
bound either morally or internationally, or that it* 
tereats were concerned io the maintenance of tbeneuF*' 
lity of Belgium: though thii course might hiTehadfC® 38 
convenience, though it might hare been easy to idk?™ 
to it, though it might have eared u» from soma ion 218 ' 
diate danger, it is a coarse which Her Majesty's Gove 1 ®* 
meat thought it impossible to adopt in the name of t h0 
country with any due regard to the country’s honour*' 1 '' 
the country’s interests. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke as follows two days later: — 

There is, I admit, the obligation of the Treaty. It “ 
not necessary nor would timo permit me to eoturinto I® 0 
complicated question of the nature of the obiigrti* 0 
under that Treaty. But I atu notable to aubscribeto l ha 
doctrine of those who hare held in thiB House what pla ,a " * 
ly amounts to tho assertion that tho simple fact of theei 1 *' 
tenceof a guarantee i< binding on erery party to-day in*** 
pectiroly altogether of the particular position m which '» 
may find itself at the timo when the occasion for-acting on 
the guarantoo arises. The great authorities upon foreifif 
policy to whom I hare been accustomed to listen, sa c “ 
as Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, never to 
knowledge took that rigid and, if 1 may rentureto 
so, that impracticable new of the guarantee. X 60 
circumstance that there is already an existing guaranty 0 
in force is of necessity an important fact, and a weigh 1 ? 
element in tho esse to which we are bound to gi T ® 
full and ample consideration. There is also thisfurtfl*® 
consideration, tho force of which wo must all feel me 1 ** 
deeply, and that is the common interest against t h0 
unmeasured aggrandisement of any Power whatever. 

Well, sir, the Treaty is an old Treaty — 183®- 
That was the view taken of it in 1870. It is oP® 
of those Treaties which are*founded not onty 
out of consideration for Belgium, which benefit , 
under the Treaty, hut in the interests of tho?® 
who guarantee the neutrality of Belgium. TI>° 
honour and interest is at least as strong to-duy 
ns it was in 1870, and we cannot take a mol 1 ® 
narrow view or n less serious view of our oblige - 
tions and of the iinpot tance of those obligatio!*® 
than was taken by Mr. Gladstone's GovermneJ 1 * 
in 1870. 

ATTITUDE OF FRANCE AND GERMANY. 

Well now, sir, I will read to tho House whs 4 
took place last reek on this subject. When moW* 
lisation was beginning I knew that this question 
must be a most important element in our policy p 
a most important subject for tho House of Com' 
mons. I telegraphed at tho satno timo in simiia* 
terms to both Paris and Berlin to say that it 
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essential lor us to know whether the French and 
German Governments respectively were prepared 
to undertake an engagement to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium. These are the replies 
’ I got from the French Government this : 

The Ft each Government »re resolve J to respect th« 
neutrality of Belgium, «nd it would only he ml be 
event of *orae other Power violating that neutrality 
- that France might find henelf under the MCMeitjr » 
order to assure the defonce of her security, to act 
otherwise. This assurance has been given several 
times. The President of the Republic spike of it to 
the King of the Belgians, and the French Minister at 
Brussel* has spontaneously renewed the assurance to 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Afl*ira to day. 

Fiom the Get man Government the roply wan:- 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affair, could not 
possibly give an ans.ver before consulting tho Emperor 
and tho Chancellor. 

Sir Edward Goschen, to whom I had said it 
waaimpoitaut to have an answer soon, said he 
hoped the answer would not be too long delayed. 
The German Minister for Foreign Affaire then 
gave Sir Edward Goschen to understand that ho 
rather doubted whether they could answer at all, 
as any reply they might give could not fall in the 
event of war to have the undesirable effect of dis- 
closing to a certain extent part of their plan of 
campaign. I telegraphed at the same time to 
Brussels to tho Belgian Government, and I got 
tho following reply from Sir Francis Villiers 

The Minister for Foreign Atlsirs thanks me for 
tho communication end replies that Belgium Will, 
to tho utmost or ber power, roslnUin neutrality 
end espeeti end desires other Powers to observe end 
uphold it. He begged me to sdd that the relations 
between Belgium and the neighbouring Powers wss 
excellent, snd there wss no reason to suspect their 
intentions, but that the Belgian (iovemioent believed 
that in the caw or violation they were in a poaition 
to defend U» neutrality of their country. (Loud 
cheers.) 

" 'HERMAN ULTIMATUM TO BELGIUM. 

It now appears from the news I have received 
to-day which has come quite recently — and I am 
not yet quite sure how f »r it ha* reached me in 
an accurate form— til it an ultimatum has been 
given to Belgium by Germany, the object of 
which wrs to offer Belgium friendly relations 
with Germany on condition that tho would facili- 


tate tlio'possage of German tioojw through Bel- 
gium. Well, sir, until one has the.se things abso-' 
lately definitely up to the last moment, I do not 
wish to say all that one would say if one was in 
a position to give the House full, complete, and 
absolute information upon the point ; sir, we wet e 
Bounded once in tlie course of Last week rs to 
whether if a guarantee was given tliat after the 
war Belgian integrity would.be preserved that 
would content us. We replied that we could not 
bargain away whatever interests or obligations we 
had in Belgian ncutmlity. (Loud cheers.) Shortly 
before I reached the House I was informed that 
the following telegram had been received from 
the King of the Belgians by King George : — 

Rom cm be ring tho numerous proofs of your Majes- 
ty’i friendship and that of your predecessor and 
the friendly attitude of England in 1870 and 
tho proof of friendship you havo just given us 
again, l make aaup-eme »ppeal to the diplomatic Inter- 
vention of Your Majesty's Gorernment to safeguard 
the integrity of Belgium. 

CONSEQUENCES OF VIOLATION, 

Diplomatic intervention took place last week on 
our pait. What ran diplomatic intervention do 
now ? We havp great and vital interests in the 
independence of Belgium and integrity is tho least 
part. If Belgium is compelled to submit to allow 
her neutrality to be violated, of course the situa- 
tion is clear. Even if by agreement she admitted 
the violation of her neutrally, it is clear she could 
only do so under pressure. The smaller States in 
that region of Europe ask but one thing : their 
one desire is that they should be left alone and 
independent. The one tfiing they fear is, I think, 
not so much that their integrity should be inter- 
fered with, but their independence. If in this war 
which is before Europe the neutrality of ono of 
those countries is violated, if tho troops of ono of 
the combatants should violate its neutrality and 
no action should bo taken to resent it, at the eqd 
of the war, whatever the integrity may bo, the 
independence will be gone. I Im*. one .f, J tber 
quotation from Mr. Gladstone „ t0 „. h , t te 
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thought about the independence of Belgium. 
He said : — 

We have an interest in tha independence ot Belgium 
whioh U wider than that wo have in the literal operation 
of tho guarantee. It is found in the answer 10 the 
question whether under the circumstaneos of the case 
this Couutry, endowed a* it is with influence and power, 
would quietly »taud by and mines* the psrpotration of 
the direst crime that ever stained the pages of history 
and thus become psitieipators in the sin" \Loud 
cheers.) -Vo, sir, if it be the case that there has been 
anything in the nature of an ultimatum to Belgium, 
asking her to compromise or violate her neutrality, 
whatever may have been offeral to her in return, her 
independence is gone if that holds, and if her indepen. 
dencogoes the independence of UulUud will follow. 

TIIE ISSUES AT STAKE. 

I nsk the House, from tho point of view of 
British interests, to consider what may be at 
stake. If Franco, beaten in a struggle of life 
and death, beaten to her knees, loses her posi- 
tion as a great Power and becomes subordinate to 
the will and power of one greater than herself — 
consequences which I do not anticipxte, because 
I am sure that Fiance has the power to defend 
herself with all the energy and ability and pat no- 
tism which she has shown so often— still, if that 
wore to happen, and if Belgium fell under the 
Baine dominating influence, and then Holland and 
then Denmark, then would not Mr. Gladstone’s 
words come true, that there would be a “common 
interest against the unmeasured aggrandisement 
of any Power ?" and that Power would be opposite 
to us. It may be said, I suppose, that wo might 
stand aside, husband our strength, and whatever 
happened in the course of this war, at tho end of 
it intervene with effect to put things right and to 
adjust them to our own point of view. If, in a 
crisis like this, we run away from those obliga- 
tions of honour and interest as regards the 
Belgian Treaty, I doubt whether, whatever 
material force we might have at the end, it would 
be of very much value in face of the respect that 
vcp should have lost. (Cheers.) And do not 
believo, whether a Great Power stands outside 
this waf or not, it is going to be in a position at 
tb« end of this war to exert its material strength. 


(Ife.tr, hear.) For us, with a powerful fleet, which 
wo believe able to protect our commerce and to pro- 
tect our shores and to protect our interests if we 
are engaged in war, we shall suffer but little more 
than wo shall suffer if we stand aside. IVe afe 
going to suffer I ain afraid, terribly in this war, 
whother we are in it or whether we stand outside. 
(JIair, hear.) Foreign trade is going to stop, not 
because tho trade routes are closed, but because 
there is no other trado at the other end. Conti- 
nental nations engaged in war, all their popula- 
tions, all their energies, all their wealth, engaged 
inn desperate struggle, they cannot carry on the 
trade with us that they are carrying on in times 
of peace, whether we are parties to the war or 
whether we are not. At the end of this war, 
whctbei we have stood aside or whether we have 
been engaged in it, I do not believe lor a moment , 
oven if we had stood aside and remained bride, 
that we should be in a position, a material posi- " 
turn, to use our force decisively to undo what 
had happened in the course of tho war to prevent 
the whole of the west of Europe opposite to us, if 
that had been tho result of the war, falling under 
tho domination of a single Power. 

OUR MORAL TOSITION'. ♦ 

And I am quite sure that our moral position 
would be such — (Loud cheers, in which tha end 
of tho sentence was lost.) Now, I have put the 
question of Belgium somewhat hypothetically 
because I am not yet sure of nil tho facts, but if 
the facts turn out to be ns they have reached us 
at present it is quite clear that there is an obliga- 
tion on this country to do its utmost to prevent 
the consequences to which those facts will lend if 
they are undisputed. I have road to the House 
tho only engagement that wo have yet taken defi- 
nitely with regard to the use of force. J think 
it is due to tho House to say that wo have taken 
no engagement yet with regard to sending a* 1 
Expeditionary armed force out of the country. 
Mobilisation of the Fleet has taken place ; mobib* 
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nil those things mattered nothing, were as nothing, 


sation of the Army is taking place, but we have 

as yet taken no engagement, because I do feel 
that in the case of a European conflagration such 
as this, unprecedented, with our enormous res- 
ponsibilities' in India and other parts of the Em- 
pire, or in countries in British occupation, with 
all the unknown factors, we must tike very care- 
fully into consideration the use which we make of 
- sending an Expeditionary Force out of the coun- 
try until we know how we stand. One thing I 

would say, the one bright spot in the whole of 

this terrible situation is Ireland. The general 
feeling throughout Ireland— and I would hko this 
to bo clearly understood abroad — does not mako 
that a consideration that we feel we have to take 
into account. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) I 
have told the House how far wo have at present 
gone in commitments the conditions which influ- 
ence our policy, and l have dwelt at length to the 
, House upon how vital the condition of the neti* 

’ trfdity of Belgium is. What other policy is there 
before the House 1 

UNCONDITIONAL NEUTRALITY IMroSSIIlLE. 

There is but ono way in which the Government 
could mako certain at the present moment of 
keeping outside this war, and that would be that 
it should immediately issue a proclamation of un- 
conditional neutrality. We cannot do that; we 
have made a commitment to France which I have 
rend to the House which prevents us from doing 
that. We havo got the consideration of Belgium 
which prevents us also from any unconditional 
neutrality, and without those conditions absolute- 
ly satisfied and satisfactory we are bound not to 
shrink from proceeding to the u«e of all the 
forces in our power. If we did take that line, 
and Said we will have nothing , whatever to do 
with this matter under any conditions— the Bel- 
gian Treaty obligations, the possible position in 
the Mediterranean, tho damage to British inte- 
rest^ and what may happen to France from our 
failure to support France — if we were to say that 


and to say we would stand aside, we should, I 
believe, sacrifice our respect and good name and 
reputation before tho world. (Loud cheers.) And 
we should not escape the most serious and grave 
economic consequences. My object has been to 
explain the view of the Government and to place 
before the House the issue and the choice. I*do 
not for a moment conceal, after what'I havo said 
and after the information, incomplete as it is, that 
I have given to the House with regard to Bel- 
gium, that we must be prepared, and we are pre- 
pared, lor the tonsequence of having to use all 
the strength we have at any moment, we know 
not how soon, to defend ourselves and to take 
our part. (Cheers ) We know, if the facts all be 
ns I have stated them, though I have announced 
no impending nggressive action on our part, no 
final decision to resort to force at a moment’s 
notice until we know the whole of the case, that 
the use of it may be forced upon us. 

FORCES OF TUE CROWN READY. ' 

As far as tho forces of the Crown are concern- 
ed, we are ready. I believe the Prime Minister 
and my right lion’ble friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty have no doubt whatever that the 
readiness and tho efficiency of those Forces were 
never at a higher mark than they are to-day, and 
never was theie a time when confidence was more 
justified in the power of the Navy to protect our 
commerce and to protect our shores. The thought 
is with us always of the suffering and misery en- 
tailed, which no country .in Europe will escape, 
and from which no application of neutrality will 
save us. The amount of harm that can be done 
by an enemy’s ships ’ to our trade is infinitesimal 
compared with the amount of harm that must be 
done by the economic conditions i caused on the 
Continent. The most awful responsibility rests 
upon the Government in deciding what to advise 
the Houso of Commons to do. We have disclosed 
our ratal to the Hours ot Common. ; ree h av e dis. 
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closed the issue and the information which wo 
have, and made clear to the House, I trust, that 
we are prepared to face that situation, and that 
should it develop, as it seems probable to develop, 
we will face it. (Cheers.) We worked for peaco 
up to the last moment and beyond the last mo- 
ment. How hard, how persistently, and how 
earnestly wo strove for ]>er»ce last week, the House 
will see from tho papers that are before it. But 
that is over so far os the peaco of Europe is con- 
cerned, We are now face to face with a situation 
and in all the consequences whifih it may yet have 
to unfold, we believe we shall have the support • 
of the House at large in proceeding to whatever 
consequences, to whatever measures may be 
forced upon us by tho development of facts or 
action taken by others. (Cheers.) I believe the 
country, so quickly has the situation been forced 
upon it, hns not had time to realise the issue. It 
is perhaps, still thinking of the quarrel between 
Austria and Servia, The absurd complications of 
thia matter which have grown out of the quatrel 
between Austria and Servia ! Russia and Ger- 
many, wo know, are at war ; we do not yet know 
officially that Austaia, the Ally whom Germany 
is to support, is yet at war with Russia. Wo know 
that a good deal has been happoning on tho 
French frontier. We do not know that tho Ger- 
man Ambassador has left Paris, The situation 
has developed so rapidly that technically, as re- 
gards the conditions of war, it is most difficult to 
describe what has actually happened. I wanted 
to bring out the underlying thing which would 
affect our own conduct and our own policy, and 
to put them clearly. I have put these vital facts 
before the House, and If, ns seems only too pro- 
bable, we are forced, and rapidly forced, to take 
our stand upon those issues, then I believe, when 
the oountry realises what i3 at stake, tv hat the 
real issues are, the magnitude of the impending 
dangers in the West of Europe which I have en- 
deavoured to describe to the House, then X believe 


we shall be supported throughout, not only by 
the House of Commons, but by the determination 
and tho resolution, the courage and the Qndumnce 
of the whole country. (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) c 

THE RT. HON. MR- ASQUITH- 
Mr. Asquith’s great speech in the House of 
Commons, in which he explained the reasons com- 
pelling England to enter the war for the sake of 
her honour and for the maintenance of civilisa- 
tion in Europe, was delivered, “on the Vote 
for £1 00, 00 0,0 00, beyond the ordinary grants of 
Parliament, towards defraying the expense lb vt 
may be incurred during the year ending the 31st 
March, 1015, for all measures which may bo taken 
for the security of the country, for the conduct of 
naval and military operations, for assisting the 
food supply, for promoting the continuance of 
trade, industry, and business communications, 
whether by means of insurance or indemnity , 
against risk or otherwise, for the relief of distress, 
and generally for all expenses arising out of the 
existence of a state of war." 

Mr. Asquith, who was received which cheers, 
slid : — 

In asking the House to agree to the Resolution 
I do not propose, because I do not think it in any 
way neepss.iry, to tr^rerse the ground again which 
was covered by my right hon’ble friend tho 
Foreign Seci efcary two or three nights ago. Ho 
stated, and I do not think any of the statements 
he made are capable of answer, and coitainly have 
not yet been answered (cheers), tho grounds upon 
which with the utmost reluctance and infinite - 
regret His Majesty's Government have been com- 
pelled to put this country in a state of war with 
what for many Hfyarv/ and, indeed, generations 
past, has been a friendly Power. But Sir, the 
Papers which hare f'wco been presented to Parlia- 
ment, and are now in tho hands of members will, 

I think, show how strenuous, bow unremitting, 
how persistent, even when the lost glimmer 
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„( hope Kernel to have Med away were the 
efforts of my right Wble Mend (cheers) to 
secure for Europe an honourable and lasting 
peace. Every one knows that in tlio peat 
criris which occured last year in the East ot 
Europe it was largely, if not mainly, by the 
acknowledgment of all Europe, due to the steps 
taken by my right hon'ble friend that the area 
of the conflict was limited, and that so far as the 
Great Powers were concerned, peace was main- 
tuined. (Hear, hear.) If his effort, on this 
occasion have unhappily been leas successful 
I am certain that this House and the country, and 
I will add, posterity and history (cheers), will 

accord to him what is, after all, the best tribute 

that can be paid to any statesman. That, never 
derogating for an instant or by an inch from the 
honour and interests of his own country, he has 
striven as few men have striven to - maintain and 
preserve that which is the greatest ef interests of 
all countries — universal peace. 

But, Sir, these Papers show something more 
than that. (Hear, hear.) They show what were 
the terms which were offered to us in exchange 
for our neutrality. 

COMMUNICATION'S WITH BERLIN. 

I trust not only the members of this House but 
all oar fellow-subjects everywhere will read, learn, 
and mark the communications which passed only 
a week ago to-day between Berlin nnd London on 
this subject. The terms upon which it was sought 
to buy onr neutrality (cheers) are contained in the 

communication mad. by the German Chancellor to 

Sir Edward Goschen on the 20th July, No. 85 of 
the published Paper. I think I must refer to 

them for, moment. (Cheers.) After refemng to 

the state of affairs between Amt™ and Ituss.a, 
Sir Edward Gosrliea proceeds “ He then pro- 
eeeded to make the following strong bid for 
British neutrality. He said that it wan clear «. 
far an he was able to judge th. mam principle 
which govern, 1 British policy, that Great Britain 


would never stand by and allow Prance to be 
crushed in any conflict there might ho. That, how- 
ever, was not tbs object at which Germany aimed. 

. Provided the neuti.ility of G.c.t Britain weie 
certain every assurance would lie given to tiie 
British Government that the Imperial Government 
aimed at no tenitorinl acquisitions at tho expense 
of France should they provo victorious in any war 
that might ensue.” 

Sir Edward Gowhcn proceeded to put a very 
pertinent question : — “I questioned Hi's Excel- 
lency about the French Colonies.” Whit do the 
French Colonies mean ? They mean every part of 
the Dominions and possessions of France outside 
the geographical area of Europe. “ He said he is 
unable to give a similar undei taking in that res- 
pect.” {Cheers and laughter.) 

TOSITIUN OP SMALL STATES. 

Let me come to what in this matter to my mind 
speaking for myself personally, has always been a 
crucial and almost the governing consideration — f 
namely, the position of the small States. (Loud 
cheers) He said “ As regards Holland, so long 
as Germany’s ad veisaries lespected the integrity 
and neutrality of the Netherlands, Germany was 
ready to give Ilis Majesty’s Government an 
assurance that she would do likewise.” Then 
we come to Belgium. “It depended upon 
the action of France what operations Germany 
might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, blit 
when the war was over, Belgi in integrity would 
be respected if she had not decided against Ger- 
many.” Let the House .observe the distinction 
between these two cases. In regard to Holland 
not only independence and integrity — nor neutra- 
lity, at all — but an assurance that after the war 
came to an end the integrity of Belgium would be 
respected. Then His Excellency added that “ever 
since he had been Chancellor the object of his 
policy had been to bring about an understand^" 
with England ; he trusted that these assurances 
might form’the basis of that understanding which 
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lie so much desired." (Laughter.) What does 
that amount to ? Let me just ask the House. I 
do so not with the object of inflaming passion, and 
certain)^ not with the object of exciting feeling 
against Germany, hut I do so to vindicate and 
make clear the position of the British Govern- 
ment and Great Britain in this matter. 

, , AN INFAMOUS PROPOSAL. 

What did that proposal amount to ? In ti>o 
first place it meant this, that behind the hack of 
France, which was not to bo.made a part}’ to 
these communications at all, we should have 
given, if we had assented to them, free license to 
Germany to annex in the event of a successful 
war, the whole of the extpa- European Dominions 
and possessions of France. What did it mean na 
regards Belgium ? Belgium, when she addressed 
as she did address in these last days, her moving 
appeal to us to fulfil our solemn guarantee of h^r 
neutrality, what reply should we have given ? 
What reply could we have given to that Belgian 
appeal ? We should have been obliged to say that 
without her knowledge we had bartered away to 
•the Power that was threatening herour obligation 
to koep our plighted word. (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) 

Sir, tbo House has read, and the country Ms 
’ read, in tbo course of the last few hours the most 
pathetic address by the King of the Belgians to 
his people. (Cheers.) I do not envy tho man who 
could road that appeal with unmoved heart. 
(Cheers.) The Belgians nre fighting, they ar 0 
losing their lives. (l/>«d cheers.) What would 
have been the position or Great Britain to-day 
in the face of that speftnelo if we had assented t 0 
this infamous proposal ? (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) 

OERM AST’s VIOLATFD PROMISE. 

Yes, and what were we to get in return f For 
tho betrayal of our friends and tho dishonour qf 
cmr obligation, what were we to get in return f 
were to pet ft promise — nothing more (Laugh. 


ter) — as to wliat Germany would do in certain 
eventualities, a promise, be it observed— lam 
sorry to have to say it, but it must be put upon 
record — a promise given by a Power which was at 
that very moment announcing its intention to 
violate its own Treaty obligations (cheers) and 
inviting us to do the same. I can only say, if we 
had even dallied or temporized with such an offer* 
we, ns fi Government, should have covered our- 
selves with dishonour. We should have betrayed 
the interests of this country of which we are the 
trustees. (Cheers). 

I am glad to turn to the reply which my 
right hon’ble friend made, and from which I will 
read to the House one or two of the more salient 
passages, because this document, No. 101, puts on 
record a week ago the attitude of the British 
Government and ns 2 believe of the British people. 
My Right hon’ble friend say's : — “ His Majesty’s 
Government cannot for a moment entertain the 
Chancellor’s proposal that they should bind them- 
selves to neutrality on such terms. What he n*ks 
us in effect is to engage to stand by, while French 
Colonies are taken, and France is beaten so long 
ns Germany does not take French territoiy ns dis- 
tinct from the Colonics. From the material point 
of view ” — my Bight hon’blo friend, as he always 
does, uses very temperate language — “ such pro- 
posal is unacceptable, for France, without further 
territory in Europe being taken from her could 
be so crushed as to lose her position ns a Gient 
Power and become subordinate to German 
policy.” 

a DtsoRACErur. ita units’. 

That is the material aspect. He proceeds : — 
“Altogether apart from that it would lie a dis- 
grace to ua to make this bargain with Germany 
at the expense of France, n disgrace from which 
tho good name of this eountry would never 
recover. (Loud cheers.) The Chancellor nho 
in effect asks ua to bargain away whatever 
obligations or interests wo hjtvo ns regards the 
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neutrality of Belgium. Wo could not entertain 
tut bargain either” He tlien says in those 
circumstances : “ we must preserve our foil free- 
dom to act as circumstances may seem to us 
to require " I think in the circumstances the 
House will appreciate, I trust it will admire, 
the self-restraint of my Right hon’ble friend. He 
then arid, “ The one way of maintaining the 
good relations between England and Germany is 
. that we should continue to work together to 
preserve the 'peace of Europe. ... For that 
object His Majesty’S Government will work with 
all sincerity and good will. . . H the peace 

of Europe can be preserved and the present 
crisis safely passed my own endeavour will be 
to promote some arrangement to which Ger- 
many could be a party by which she could 
be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy 
would be pursued against her or her Allies by 
Franco, Russia and ourselves, jointly or se- 
parately. I have desired this and worked for it 
as far as I could through the last Balkan crisis ” 
—no statement was evermore truo— and Ger- 
_ many having a corresponding object, ot\r relations 
sensibly improved. The idea has hitherto been 
too Utopian to form the subject of defihite pro- 
posals, but it this present crisis, so much more 
acute than any that Europe has gone through for 
generations, be safely passed, I am hopeful that 
the relief and reaction which will follow may 
make possible some more definite rapproche- 
ment between the Powers than has been possible 
hitherto.” (Cheers.) 

• EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 

That document, in my opinion, states clearly 
in temperate and dignified language the atti- 
tude of this country. (Cheers.) Can any one 
who reads it and who realise-, and appreciates the 
tone of obvious hi ncerity and earnestness which 
underlies it—om anyone honestly bring against 
the Government of this - country the charge that 
iu spite of great provocation— for I regard the 


proposals made to us as provocations,— - we might 
have thrown asido without consideration and almost 
without answor (cheers), can any one doubt that 
in spite of great provocation my Right hon'ble 
friend, who had already earned the title — no one 
ever more deserved it— of the peacemaker of 
Europe (cheers) persisted to . the very last mo- 
ment of the last hour in that gieat and benoli 
cent but unhappily frustrated purpose ? (Cheers). 

I am entitled to sty, and I do say on behalf of 
this country— I speak not for a party but for the 
country as a whole (cheers) — we made every cirort 
that a Government could possibily make for peace. 
This war has been forced upon us. (Cheers). 

And what is it that we are fighting for ? No 
one knows better than the members of the Gov- 
ernment the terrible and incsdculable sufferings, 
economic, social, personal, political, which war, 
especially war between the Great Powers of the 
world, must entail. There is not a man among 
• us sitting on this bench in these trying days— 
more trying, perhaps, than any body of states- 
men for a hundred yeais has had to pass through 
— there is not a man among us who has not during 
the whole of that time had clearly before his vision 
the almost unequalled Buttering which war, oven 
in a just cause, must bring about, not only to us, 
who are for the moment living in this country and 
in the other countries of the world, but to poster- 
ity and to the whole prospects of European civili- 
sation. Every etep we took, we took with that 
vision before our eyes, and with a sense of respon- 
sibility which it is impossible to describe. Un- 
happily, in spite of all our efforts to keep the peace 
and with that full and overpowering conscious- 
ness of the results of the issue if we decided in 
favour of war, nevertheless, we have thought it to 
be the duty as well as the interest of this countiy 
to go to the war. (Hear, hear.) The House may be 
well assured it wag because we believe, and I am 
certain the country will believe, we ate unsheath- 
ing our swonls in a just cause. (1W, heft). 
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*oi], >1 mutter, that I took upon myself the ollice of 
Seeietary of State for War under conditions upon 
which I need not go back, which are flesh in the 
minds of eveiy one, in the hope and with the 
object that the conditions of things in the Army 
which all of us deplored, might speedily he 
biuugbt to an end and complete confidence le-esta- 
blished. I believe that is the case, in fact I know 
‘ it to be. (Loud clioeis). There is no mole loyal 
and united body, no body in which the spiiit and 
habit of discipline are more deeply ingrained and 
clieiiahed than in the British Army. (Loud 
d.eeis.) Glad as I should have been to continue 
the woik oi that office, and would have done so 
under noirnal conditions, it would not he fair to 
the Army, it would not be just to the country, 
that any Minister should divide his attention 
between that Depaltment and another, still less 
that the first Minister ef the Clown, wlio has to 
look into the alTaiis of all Departments, and is 
ultimately responsible for the whole policy ot the 
Oahinet, should give, as he could only give per- 
funcwry attention to the affaire of our Army in a 
great war. (Hear, hear.) I am very glad to my 
that a very distinguished soldier and adminis- 
trator in the person of Lord Kitchener, with the 
great' public sjjlcit and patliotism that everyone 
1 • would expect item him, at my request stepped 
' into the breach. (Loud cheers.) Lord Kitchene^ 
as every one knows, is not a politician. (Hear, 
hear.) His association u ith the Government ae a 
member of the Cabinet for this purpose must not 
be taken a. io.any way identifying him with any 
set ot political opinions. (Hear, hear). He has 
at a great public Oine.gency responded to. a great 
public call, and I am certain he will have with 
him in the dirchaige el one of the most arduous 
tasks that has ever fallen upon a Minister the 
complete Confidence oi all paitieo and all opinions 
^CUetjib.) t 


500,000 ADDITIONAL MBS. 

1 am asking on liia behalf for the Auny i<ower 
to increase the number of men of all nihks, in 
addition to the number already voted, by no 
fewer than 500,000. I am certain the Committee 
will not refuse it* sanction, for we me encou- 
raged to ask for it not only by our own feenre of 
the gravity and the necessities of the case, but by 
the knowledge that India is prepared to rend us 
ceitainly two divisions, and that every ono of our 
self-governing Dominions, spontaneously and un- 
asked, has already tendered to the utmost limits 
of its possibilities, both in men and in money, 
every help it can afford to the Empire in a 
moment of need. (Loud cheers.) Sir, the Mother 
Country must set the example, while she responds 
with gratitude and affection to those filial over- 
tures from the outlying members of her family. 
(Loud cheers.) 

I will say no more. This is not an occasion 
for controversial discussion. In all that I have 
6aid, either in the statement of our case or in my 
geneial desciiption of the provision, we think it 
necessary to make, 1 believe I have not gone 
beyond the stiict bounds of truth. It is not my 
purpose — it # is not the purpose of any patriotic 
man— to inflame feeling, to indulge in rhetoric, to 
excite international animosities. The occasion is 
far too grave for that. (Hear, hear.) We have a 
great duty to perform, we have a great trust to 
fulfil, and we confidently believe that Pailiament 
and the country will enable us to do it. (Loud 
cheers.) , 

MR. BONAR'LAW. 

Mr. Bonar Law, who rose amid cheers, said : — 
The Right hon’ble gentleman has made an appeal 
for support, aud it is necessary that' I should say 
a word or two, but they shall bo very few. I 
wish to say in the first place that 1 do not believe 
there i« a single member in the House who doubts' 
that, uot ouly the Right liou’ble gentleman him* 
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w-'lf, but tlt« Government which li« KpirwntH, 
Jijivo done everything in their jwwrr up to the 
lost moment to prem'rvo |wuct*— (chwr«J — and I 
thinle wo may lw mijv that, If nliy other rmii>e In 
taken, it i* l»ecnti«o it i* forcwl upon them, and 
tint they have absolutely no alternative. (Hear, 
hear.) The Right lioti'lile gontlenmii aj*oke of the 
.bright aj«ot in the picture which only n d.iy or 
two ago wuh n black *]>ot on the j*oliti«il iioriron. 
Everything that ho In** said, I nm sure, in true*, 
hut l ithouM like to pay this fmthcr — that if the 
contingcucieK which ho hit* not put Into word*, 
hut which are in all our minda «* i*OMubl*>, arise, 
then wo have already had indication* that there is 
another bright spot, and that overyono of His 
Majesty's Dominions beyond the wsw — (cheer**) — 
will bo behind u* in whatever action -it is necessary 
to take. (Cheer* ) This only 1 shall My. The 
Government already know, but I five them now 
the assurance on behalf of tho jmrty of which 1 
am tho leader in this House that, whatever steps 
they think it necessary to take for tho honour 
ami security of this country, they can rely upon 
tho unhesitating support of the Opposition. 
(Loud cheers.) 

MB- JOHN BEDMONJ}. 

Mr. J. Redmond (N. ‘Waterford), who was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said : — I hope tho House 
will not consider it improper on my part in tho 
gravo circumstances in which wo are assembled 
if I intervene for a very few moments. I was 
moved a great deal by that sentence in the speech 
of tho Secretary for Foreign Affairs in which he 
■ said that the one bright spot in the situation 
was the changed feeling in Ireland. In past 
times when this Empire has been engaged in these 
terrible enterprises, it is true— it would be the 
utmost affectation and folly on my port to deny it — 
the sympathy of tho Nationalists of Ireland, for 
* reasons to be found deep down in centuries of his- 
tory, have been estranged from this country. Allow 


mo to say tint what has txx-urml in m«nt ye*!' 
has shert-d the ritust/on compieu ly. (Mimi«iaJ 
chei*r»*,) I must not touch, amt J may lw trusted 
not to touch, on itiiy < outre* I'lriM tojse ; but this 
f may bo n Mowed to my, tint wider knuwh-dj’e of 
the m»J flirts of Irish history Ji«k J think, alteied 
tho view of the demormey* of tins country towaid» 
the liinh ipievtion, nml to-dtyl honestly lwlicve 
that the domoentoy' of Jtc/ind will tutu wjlfi the 
utmost anxiety and nymjnthy to the* country in 
every trial and every' dinger that may overtake it. 
(Cheers.) There is n jiossibility, at any lute, of 
history rejvMting itself. The House will rcn.etn- 
l>cr that in 1778, at the end of the disastrous 
American War, when it might, f think, truly he 
Mid t!u\t the military j*owor of this country w*« 
almost at its lowest ebb, and when the shores of 
Ireland were threatened with foreign invasion, a 
body of 100,000 Irish volunteer# sprang into 
existence for tho purposo of defending her shores. 
At Grst no Catholic— nli, how sad the reading of 
the history of thoso day* in ! — **«/> allowed to be 
enrolled in that body of volunteer**, and yet from 
tho very first day the Catholics of the South 
subscribed money and sent it towards tho arming 
of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 

Ideas widened as time went on, and finally the t 
Catholics in tho South wero armed and enrolled, 
brothers in-rums with their fellow-countrymen of 
a different creed in the North. Slay history repeat 
itself 1 (Cheers.) To-day there are in Ireland two 
large bodies of Volunteers. One of them sprang 
into existence* in tlio North. Another has sprung , 
into existcnco in tho South. I say to the Govern- . 
ment that they may to-morrow withdraw every' 
one of their troops from Ireland. (Cheers.) 1 
say that tho oaast of Ireland will be defend'd 
from foreign invasion by her armed wjds, «nd 
for this purpose armed Nationalist Catholic* 
in the South will be only too glad to join arms 
'with armed Protestant Ulstermen in the North, 
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Loud cheers.) And is it too much to hope that' 
aut of this situation there may spring a result 
which will be good, not merely for the Empire, 
but for the future welfare and integrity of the 
Irisli nation ? I ought to apologise for having 
intervened— (“No, no”)— but while Irishmen 
generally. are in fifvour of peace, and would desire 
to save the democracy of this country from all the 
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horrors of war— while we would make every pos- 
sible sacrifice for that purpose; still, if the dire 
necessity is forced upon this country, wo offer to 
the Government of the day that they 'may take 
their troops away, and that if it is allowed to us 
in comradeship with our brethren in the North, 
we will ourselves defend the coasts of our country. 
(Loud cheers.) 


The Vicissitudes of Belgium 

BY 

THE KEV. E. M. MAOPHAiL, A!. A. B.D. 


« UE gallant little country which in defence 
» of its independence has refused the arro- 
1 gant demands. of the German Government 

and has resisted bravely the hosts of invaders 
which in defiance of treaty obHgations Germany 
has poured across its borders, has had but a short 
career as an independent nation. Belgium has 
taken its place among the sovereign states of 
Europe only sirtce 1830, but the territories of 
which it is composed have had a long and cbe- 
quared history. They aie only too well acquainted 
with the tramp of soldiers, and with nil the hor- 
rors of war. They lmve suffered in the past from 
Spanish intolerance and French ambition ns they 
are suffering now from German aggression. The 
map of Bel gin ib is thickly strewn with the names 
of famous battlefields and for nearly four hundred 
years it hns been the scene of conflicts between 
the great powers of Europe, f 

Belgium derives its name from aCeltic tribe, or 
rather a confederation of tribes, the Belgae, which • 
inhabited the lands lying between the Seine and 
the lower course of the Rhine. The confederacy 
tended into Britain, for the later Winchester 


was known to the Romans ns Venta B-lgarum. 
One of the chief tribes of the Belgic confedera- 
tion, the Nervii, whose name is well-known to 
readers of Mark Antony’s funeral oration over the 
body of Julius Crcsar, inhabited the modern 
HainnuU, anil it was on the banks of the Sambre, 
near the places where feuch desperate fighting has 
been taking place during the past month, that 
Csernr * overcame the Nervii.’ "When Gaul was 
conquered by Ca*«ar and was divided into its 
three famous parts the northernmost division was 
called Gallia Belgian. 

When the Roman Empire broke up Belgium 
like the rest of G ml was conquered by the Franks, 
and thus in course of time i£ came to 'form part 
of the Empire of Charlemagne. On the .famous 
division of the Empire at Verdun between Charle- 
magne’s three grandsons in 843, the southern and 
western portion of Belgium lying between the sea 
and the Scheldt was included in the kingdom of 
the West Franks which developed into modern 
France. The portion lying between the Scheldt 
and the Meuse went to form part of the middle 
kingdom over which the Emperor Lothar reiched. 
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iag the southern provinces for the Spanish Crown. 
The seven northern provinces where Protestan- 
tism had not been stamped out formed in 1579 
the Union of Utrecht, and thus founded the 
fatty* Dutch Republic, the modem kingdom of 
Holland. 

Belgium thus continued under the power of 
^ Spain, but its prosperity had gone. Alva's mea- 
sures had ruined its commerce. Thousands of its 
skilled artisans had fiel to England taking their 
industries with them and the rise of the sea- 
power of England and Holland ruined the trade 
of Antwerp. 

Fdr a 6hort time the Spanish Netherlands passed 
into the hands of the Austrian branch of the 
house of Hapsburg, for Philip presented them as 
a dowry to his daughter Isabella on her marriage 
with the Archduke Albert of Austria in 1598. 
The Archdukes, as the new sovereigns were called, 
had no children, and on the death of the Arch- 
• duke Albert in 1621 Belgium once again became 
the Spanish Netherlands. In consequence of this 
these territories played an important if somewhat 
passive part in the wore waged by Louis XIV. 
The Spanish Netherlands formed the prize which 
- Louis XIV sought to wrest from Spain. The 
Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 gave to France 
Artoi®, and parts of Flanders, Hainault and 
. Luxemburg. A few yeare later on the death of 
the King of Spain, Louis who had married one of 
his daughters claimed some more of the Nether- 
lands as his wife’s share of the Spanish inhei i- 
tancc. This led to the War of Devolution in 1667 
which was brought to an end by the formation of 
the famousTriple Alliance between England, Swe- 
den and Holland. Louis by the treaty of ALx- 
IvChapelle in 1608 thus succeeded in gaining only 
another instalment. As a matter of fact he had 
made a secret treaty with the Emperor for the 
partition of the Spanish dominions on the death 
of the sickly King Charles III, who, ns it turned 
out, disappointed his expectant heirs by “ taking 
* - ' 


an uncon ecionablo timo in dying.” Another 
small instilment was gained in 1678 by the Treaty 
of Nimegurn which cocci it led his war with 
Holland. 

The Dutch had now eomo to .look on tho Spa- 
nish Netherlands as an important barrier against 
French aggression. When the important but 
uninteresting war broke out, known ns tho War 
of the League of Augsburg, Belgium was the 
scene of the constant fighting that took place 
between William of Orange, now King of Great 
Britain, and the French, and when the war was 
ended by the treaty of Ryswick in 1G97 the 
Dutch received the right of garrisoning the strong 
fortresses in Belgium on the French frontier. 
When on tho death of Charles II in- 1 700 Philip 
the grandson of Louis XIV succeeded to the 
throne of Spain, one of the ominous signs of the 
policy that tho Bourbon monarchs intended to 
adopt was the expulsion of the Dutch garrisons 
• from the frontier barrier fortresses. It was plain 
that France regarded the Spanish Netherlands as 
her own, and it was this fear that led in no small 
measure to the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
Succession in 1701. During that war Belgium 
was tho chief battleground and several of the 
most famous victories gained by Marlborough ' 
were fought on Belgian soil. At the close of the 
war the Spanish Netherlands ceased to be Spanish 
as they passed into tho possession .of Austria 
while the Dutch secured again the right to garri- 


son the barrier fortresses, an arrangement wliirh 
caused much ill-feeling both in Belgium and 
Austria. 

During most , of the eighteenth century ‘ 
Belgium shared the fortunes of Austria." T/, e 
Emperor Charles VI, of Pragmatic Sanction fanj„ 
attempted to improve its trade by establiaW 
Ostend East India Company, btrt the j mlm „ of 
tl» Maritime Powers, as England and 
rr.re called, led to the failure of hi, Kheme • 
hi. death in 1742 the War of Amtr - ^ " 
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Sion broko out nod Belgium ns muni became a 
battlefield, Nearly all of it was conquered by 
France only, however, to bo restored to Austria 
in 1748 by the treaty of Aix-l.i-ChapeHo — the 
samo treaty which restored Madras to Great 
' Britain. 

Under Prince Charles of Lorraine who was 
sent as Governor by the Empress Maria Thcroaa 
Belgium enjoyed n short period of peace and pros- 
perity, but when the benevolent Joseph II 
became Emperor his well-meaning but injudicious 
reforms caused trouble there as in most other 
parts of the Austrian dominions. The reforms he 
introduced both in Church and State were good 
in themselves and have been largely adopted in 
the modern Belgian constitution, but they were 
made with high-handed disregard of the ancient 
constitutions of the Netherlands and he thus suc- 
ceeded in uniting ogainst himself both the con- 
servative and the liberal sections of his subjects. 
An insurrection took place in 1789. The Aus- 
trians were driven out and the provinces formed 
themselves into an independent state called 
United Belgium. At this juncture Joseph II died 
and was succeeded by his brother the tactful and 
..conciliatory Leopold II. Leopold offered to restore 
the old constitution but his overtures were re- 
jected. In the end of 1790 an Austrian army 
- conquered Belgium, an amnesty was proclaimed, 
jt/w? the csraiiSaiien was .restored. Joseph JJ 
had had a great scheme by which he proposed to 
exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria, but the 
German Princes led by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia prevented it from being carried out. lie 
managed however to get rid of the Dutch garri- 
sons from the barrier fortresses, and also by 
threatening the Dutch he secured some terri- 
torial concessions which rounded off the boundaries 
of Belgium and improved the position of Ant- 
werp. Antwerp, however, still failed to regain 
its old place in the world of commerce. The 
pi\tch' during the War of independence had se- 


cured, and still hold, both Iwnhfi of the Scheldt 
Mow Antwerp— a fact which gives rise at the 
present moment to important questions in inter- 
national law. By the treaty of Munster (West- 
phalia) in 1048 the Scheldt was closed to Belgian 
vessels, and this arrangement was left unchanged 
by subsequent treaties. Joseph II attempted to 
serum the opening of the Scheldt but he failed in f 
this ns in so much else that he planned. 

When the French Revolutionary War brol-a 
out in 1792 one of its first results was that the 
Austrians were driven out of Belgium. The 
French decreed the annexation of Belgium and 
the opening of the Scheldt, which immediately 
led to war with Great Britain. The Belgians 
welcomed the French ns their deliverers, but their 
enthusiasm cooled perceptibly when the revolution- 
ary principles that had been adopted in Franc® 
were put into practice in Belgium. By the treaty 
of Campo Formio in 1797 Belgium was ceded by 
Austria to France, an arrangement which was 
confirmed in 1801 by the treaty of Lun6ville. 

After the fall of Napoleon when the diplomats 
at Vienna had to reconstruct the map of Europe 
Austria showed no desire to regain her distant 
possessions in the Netherlands but sought rather 
to expand southwards by the annexation of the 
Venetian territories. It was decided therefore 
to join Holland and Belgium as a barrier against 
FrejocJb .o^Rsios And thus to form a Kingdom of 
the Netherlands over which William Frederick, a 
prince of the house of Orange should be made 
king. While the Congress was still sitting at 
Vienna in 1815 Napoleon returned to France 
from Elba. The powers declared him to bo » 
public enemy. The British and Prussian armies 
entered Belgiurq. At Ligny Napoleon defeated 
the Prussians but the British at Waterloo check- 
ed the advance of Napoleon on Brussels, and 
when the Prussian army arrived the defeat became 
a rout. Thus the final overthrow of Nap°feoh 
took place op the soil of Belgium. Men. hRl? 
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thought, then that Tnusin was to attempt to play 
the part that Fiance . under Napoleon had 
played, and that beforo the centenary of Waterloo 
was reached French and British would he allied 
to reaist Prussian military despotism. We may 
'hope that before that centenary arrives Prussia 
may meet with tho fate of Napoleon. 

The union of Belgium and Holland did not 
prove a happy one, and the history of the short-lived 
Kingdom of the Netherlands shows that for the 
making of a nation other factors besides similarity 
of race are needed. The union might have been 
successful in tho 10th century but much had 
happened since then, and tho Dutch and the Bel- 
gians had become very unlike. In particular 
while the Dutch were mostly Protestants, the 
“ Belgians were almost bigotedly Roman Catholic, 
and tho economic interoats of the two coun- 
tries also were divergent. Under the union 
Belgium, it is true, enjoyed financial and commer- 
cial prosperity, partly owing to the opening of the 
Scheldt, but the Belgians felt that they 
wore not treated fairly by the Dutch and 
general dissatisfaction prevailed. The outbreak 
of the Revolution’ of July 1830 in Paris set tho 
example to fch«J Belgians. A popular rising took 
place in Brussels which soon spread to other 
' towns. The Dutch Government handled the out- 
break very injudiciously, neither stamping it out 
by force nor making tho necessary concessions. 
The Prince of Orange, the heir apparent, came to 
Brussels, and was convinced that there must be 
separate administrations for Holland and gelgium 
a division which the patch also were quite willing 
to have. Unfortunately the king was opposed to 
tho plan. Delays took place and fighting began, 
A Provisional Government was formed at Brussels 
and' Belgium was declared to bo a separate in* 
dependent state. Concessions were now offered, 
but it was too lato. A National Congreve was 


assembled ami tho Butch were driven out ot all 
the Belgian towns except Antwerp. 

As the Kingdom of the Netherlands had been 
a creation of theGreat Powers the king appealed 
to them, and a Convention of their representatives 
met at London in November 1830, which at once 
called upon Holland and Belgium to cease fighting. 
The National Congress at Brussels now decided 
that Belgium was to be an independent country, 
that its constitution was to be that of a limited 
monarchy, and that the monarch 'must not be 
a member of the house of 6range-Nass.au. Many 
of the Belgians would have liked a republic, some 
of the liberals would have preferred to be rejoined 
to Franco ; but neither of theso proposals would 
have been acceptable to the Powers. In December 
1830 the Convention in London decreed the 
dissolution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands.^ 
Tho Congress then proceeded to elect n king. 
Their choice fell at first on the Due de Nemours, 
the second son of Louis Phillippe the King of tho 
French, but the other powers did not liko this 
choice and the Due declined the Crown. In his 
place the Convention then chose Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, the widower ^>f the Princess 
Charlotte the only daughter of George IV, and an 
uncle of the future Queen Victoria. The choice 
was an excellent one, for Leopold was a very 
different kind of person from his son of the same 
name, the lato King Leopold. He was highly 
respected, and he played an important part in 
European politics till his death in 1865. Though 
a Protestant he married ti daughter of Louis 
Philippe and thus let tho Roman Catholics see 
that he would not intei fere with their religion. 

Though the independence of Belgium was thus 
established there was much difficulty in adjusting 
matters between the' two halves of the late 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. Leopold had 
. hardly- seated himself on his throne whei* 
news came that tho Dutch had invaded Belgium 
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The Belgians taken by eurprta were completely 
defatted but a French army advanced to their aid 
and the Dutch were compelled to retire. The 
points in dispute were the future of Luxemburg 
and the division of the national debt. The Powers 
in November 1831 drew up an agreement sottlin" 
the disputed points and declaring that Belgium 
“ shall form an independent and perfectly neutral 
eta to." It also declared the Scheldt open to the 
commerce of both Holland and Belgium, The 
Dutch refused to accept the proposed conditions 
and to give up Antwerp. Britain and Franco then 
foedr AfUm. Their Sesis Appcstrul in tJw ScSfe&}& 
and blockaded the Dutch coast while a French army 
besieged Antwerp. Though Antwerp surrendered in 
December 1832 and was handed over to Belgium, 
Holland still refused to accept the conditions and 
continued to refuse till 1839 when at last a fin^l 
arrangement was made. The Grand-Duchy of 
Luxemburg was divided, half going to Belgium 
and half to the King of Holland, while Holland 
received part of Limburg. Belgium was un. 
willing to accept the proposed arrangement but 
the Powers compelled her to do so. 

Since 1839 the history of Belgium has been one 
of ever growing prosperity. It has become a great 
manufacturing country and Antwerp has once 
again become one of the great ports of Europe. It? 
population is the densest of any country ii t 
Europe, and has increased in the course of i» 
century from about three millions to about eight 
millions. Comparatively recently it has become 
the owner of a large 'colony in Central Africa^ 
for the Congo Free State, the inhabitants of which 
Were so shamefully treated by the employees of 


King Leopold its owner, fortunately passed out of 
tho hands of the all too notorious King of Belgium 
into tho possession of Belgium itself. 

Tho schemes of Napoleon III and Bismarck at 
one time slightly endangered the independence 
of Belgium, Bismarck apparently suggested to Na- 
poleon that as compensation for the expansion of 
Prussia^ France might take Bolgium. Napoleon, < 
who in his own way was as unscrupulous as Bis- 
marck, fell into the trap. It was a clever sugges- 
tion of Bismarck's for he of course knew that an 
attack on Belgium by France would bo resented m 
Britain. tTftunnfVfy Bismarck found" fiimseff strong 
enough to refuse any compensation to France, 
but he took care to keep tho proposals that he 
had asked Napoleon to submit to him, and in 
1870 published them to alienate British sympathy 
from France. During tho Franco- German War, 
as has been mentioned, British bupport secured 
tho preservation of the neutrality of Belgium and 
the inviolability of her territory. 

In the struggle which is now being waged 
Belgium has been treated by Germauy with un- 
scrupulous perfidy and calculated brutality. , 
Belgium lias experienced nothing like the treat* 
ment she is now enduring since the days of the 
Duko of Alva. The burning of Louvain will be 
ranked by future historians with that other 
German exploit, tho sack of Magdeburg. We piny 
hope that when tho day of reckoning comes the 
Allies will seek, so far as they can, to make up 
to Belgium for tho losses slje has had to suffer 
in her noblo struggle in defence of the right of a 
small nation to exist in Europe ag a free and 
independent State. 
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THE DEVASTATION OF BELGIUM. 

BY MR. YAKUB HASAN. 
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independence and mteg y ^ treasures 

”f‘T .S ot knowSgt moment, o! gtary. 

We disap^red ^ u ™ f the" nineteenth 
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the d.X march el events trcm town to to in 
'ill-fated country IS w«t p.nful “ ° 
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the grave oi’that fair maiden of land and .ea had 
better bem.de on the nnm.era.ry of the day 

B f7a„rlr£m. P of Belgium trill show 
that two railway line, ru" almost = •> r ™ 

Aloat, Ghent, Bruges and Ostend. 
connected with Antwerp in the north by a ernes- 
line which passes tbrongl. Mfehljn. ham”j 
Chnieroi and Mons are on the southern base 01 
a trian^e, the ape. of which is Brussels, and on 
the south of Namur is Dinant. 

The Germans crossed the border line at -0 
minutes to uine on tho morning of the 
8« 


in three columns at Gemmonich, Hen- 
rich, polio and Dolhein A great mass of German 
infantry advanced in the direction of Vise, a few 
miles from the Dutch frontier, then «nupred ‘h 
houses there and opened fire on the right bank 
the Meuse. The Belgians defending the loft bank 
prevented the construction of a pontoon bndgo. 
Sharp cavalry engagements also occurred, the Bel- 
gians’^ having the advantage beoause of the Liege 
Forts. The 5 Belgians blew np villages, churches 
and other buildings which were situated in tho 
line of fire of the forts of Liege. 


LIEU Ea 

This town is picturesquely situated among hills 
and cultivated gardens. The river Meuse divides 
it into two, the public buildings and shops are 
on the left bank (as seen m the illustration), the 
factories and the houses of working class are 
on the right. The German bombardment of the 
town is not the first that it has suffered. Ever 
since its foundation in the sixth century it has 
been repeatedly attacked. In 1468, after slaying 
52,000 of tho inhabitants and driving the rest 
into the Forest of the Ardennes, Charles the Fold 
set fire to the city which burnt for seven weeks 
till everything but the churches and convents 
were Tazed to the ground. Pbcenix-Iike, it rose to 
greater strength and prosperity after its misfor- 
tunes and became one of the most prosperous 
cities of Europe. 

Nothing could be more stubborn and coura- - 
ceous than the resistance offered by the Bel- 
gians at Liege. German assaults on the forts 
(twelve in number) which surround Liege in a 
circle, were repulsed with heavy losses to tho 
invaders. The Germans were forced to ask for an 
armistice of 24 hours on tho 7th of August which 
was refused and on the 9th the Germans were said 
to be retreating. But they renewed their attack 
on the following day with greater numbers and 
though some of the forts continued to resist for 
a long time thereafter, the Germans managed to 
force an entry into the town and got control of 
the roads and railways, which was their main 
objective. > 

The defence of Liege will ever remain a memor- 
able incident of this waV, where a, 'handful of 
Belgians unassisted by their allies faced an enemy 
- many times their number and displayed indomit- 
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able tounffti under l)i« inuct circuui. 

starves ». Tho name of (ittn-i.it Leman will go down 
to i«>st*rily w» tli« litio who, though by jintfroiou a 
profwvtr of Matlitiiiiitira at the Military Aradetny, 
displayed a military genius of an extraordinary 
kind in hi* firwt wtuk a* n prarth*v! w>JJ,Vr, nnd 
kept at bay an overwhv lining arrny fur iWva 
The German* cfltild not j«y n better 
compliment to the pvILvnt defender tloin by r«-*- 
toritig to him the km on! which he hail *o bravely 
u-cd agnlwri thtm. 

iHTTt.r. or lurttv. 

After forcing their pn*rago through IJegw Hie 
(brtiriti force* fuu.<iuntx-ied th« Belgian trenrhc** 
before Ifttelen on Nth Atlgntt. The German 
artillery t<j|iij>**Ih*d th« Belgian* to retire on thn 
town wht’rh wtui i'xlcn*mdy damaged. This 
n determined AttsMpt by tl»» ( Scrum ri 
ca*nlry to crtndi the Belgian left wing. 

The nrldlcry ojH'ned tiro at J 1 o'clock. The 
German* scarcely sought shelter Inti let tbo 
Bs'Jgi. an *hrlh» plough through them at t«o 
thousand metre*. The cvvnlry encounter* dote. 
tojKwt in the early afternoon. The Belgian* 
charged tho German* aero** broken ground, 
which com jilted them to split into group", re- 
indting in hambto hnnd encounter*. 

The Orman*, thinking only of their objective, 
ondenvomt-d to over-ride the Belgian* by "he<-r 
weight but by six o’clock they were obbgn) 
to withdraw nlong tbo riven* Vclpo and Gctte. 
Tho \ictory for the Belgian* was only shortlived, 
for on tho following day* tho Oen»am» renewed 
their attack and drove the Belgian* before them. 

AtlttCHOT. 

Ah action was fought at Acrschot on the 
16th August where Belgian* are said to havo 

fought like demon*/’ but the German infantry 
nnd g«n* outnumbered theirs. 

rinsir, 

Dicst was bombarded on the 19th nnd tho 
following day tho German* made an unopposed 
entry into Brussels from which the capital was 
• previously removed to Antwerp. 

URfSSLLS. 

BrUSM;l* is a " Miniature Paris.” In tnany 
place* tho rw-emblanco between them is great. 
As in Paris, tho old fortifications once burround- 
ing tho town have been demolished, and magni- 
ficent boulevards have been laid out on their sites. 
Tho want of fortifications nnd consequently the 
surrender without resistance has nt least saved 
tho town from being tho target of the German 
guns. All tho beautiful public buildings and 


inonummU are utu.atnd on an efmoted ptmMa 
the liT'jK-r town which the Palace of Justice don;b- 
at*-* (as wren in the jjlu-tmtion). Tim farhiim* 
able woih! miJi* th'-j r, while the merrhant* An] 
trado-jieot. I* occupy the lower town, which is the 
older of the two. In the latter i* (he Grand Flare, 
one of the fiiirrl squares in Korop*. The Ifotri fa 
WIU, one nf (he f inrat »q«mia<-ns of Gothic Anlf. 
tectnre (1(02-1151), the J/oiwn tte /.'«{ (built in 
the 10th i* ntury), the lfnll of the Painters, the 
Mali of the Tailors, tb« HalJ of the Boatmen, the 
Hall of the Axh'-ra and ecvp I other Guild Hou*m * 
oil of which surround G*k unk i'jHa/r, are the 
civic ptlire* fur which (t n\ i* rp-riajly 

noted. The guild*, of v t-t* fc V^<-re buiMirp are 
v nimble monument*, v^ in*r ’pour-cr* of trade 
nnd induxtria] «>rg* t n" w k.\v»l rt jo<l Burpjie, end 
were the centre of ifvjw'h’iumrtivity. Tie 
Square* i* arj-oente-d withV-t »* romantic b 
Belgian history. Jn it knig/'V • .*.rn»Jfi*‘nta have 
alternated with royal jwgeantr^'hnd priertly pomp 
with the procr**iion« of the trade guild*. 

Bnuxd* i* as rich in art* ns in Indui-tries. The 
Iloynl f.ibrary contain* .”00,000 booJs.of wfuch 
over 20,000 arc rare in.anUMrript*, and 5 0,000 
engraving*, and the P.iLvro of the Kino Arts has 
a very large collection of old picture* representing 
the masterpiece-* of tho Flemish, Jtaluu, (?panidi 
nml Dutch Schools of tho 10th to the 17th 
Century. 

CI.S4.VT. 

After occupying Brussel* the German* spread itj 
nil directions, occvipy ing town after town and char, 
ing the way for their march on Paris. They went 
a* far south as IHnant which is only 10 miles from 
tho French frontier. They encountered the French 
here for the first time on the !5tli August 
nnd tho fight wax pnrticularJy scrcrc. About 
10 o’clock tlio Germans took the crest of the 
cliffs across tho river and soon toot the cit-idel 
from which they sent down n veritable hail 
of lead on the defenders below. French rein- 
forcement n arrived by noon and shots from 
French field artillery began to bourn, one of 
which cut the German ling on tho citadel. 
Another new French regiment arrived at the dust 
but after the place wa & ovacu vied by the Germans 
who had disappeared leaving nothing but dead 
behind. DinantSvns, however, sacked on the 6th 
September two weeks after tho fall of A’nmur. 

This historic city i* a picturesque ono overhung 
by limestone cliffs crowned with a fortress •*>« 
tho Meuse running close by. It has been demolished 
and burnt, first by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
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THE DEVASTATION OF BELGIUM. 
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in 1466 and the second time by the French in 
1551 under Due de Nevers. 

NAHCR. 

The next {»hce of importance to fall was Namur 
on 24th August. It is one of the three towns 
which Brialmont had fortified against such an 
att&clc as the present. Like Liege, Namur, the 
Sheffield of Belgium, possessed a ring of nine forts 
armed with 350 guns of the latest pattern and 
they were garrisoned by an army not less numerous 
* than that of Liege. It was expected * that Namur 
would hold out at least for a fortnight and its in- 
explicable fall after a notvery vigorous attack upset 
the calculations of the allies who were then opposing 
the Germans along a lino lhatextended from Namur 
* to Mons passing through Charleroi in the centre. 

MOSS. 

The British troops were stationed on the French 
left at Mona. The Prussians fought with reckless 
bravery, hurling themselves again and again at 
the British lines which repelled them every time 
with frightful slaughter. The finest troops of the 
German army had been selected for the attack 
against the British lines but regiment after 
regiment was thrown back with appalling losses, 
from Saturday morning to Monday night, tho 
British maintained their ground. The strategy 
of war, however, made it imperative that 
tho forrea of tho Allies should retreat all 
along the line, from the British position at 
Mens and tho French position at Charleroi to a 
new frontier formed on tho Wench soil from 
Gambia! to Metier*., So by the 26tli August, 

22 days after tho German entry into Belgium, 

‘ tho battle was carried beyond that country into 
tho French territory. 

But the subjugation of Belgium was not, how- 
ever, complete and at tho time tho Germans acre 
carrying ev cry thing before them in France, they 
were not inactive in Belgium. They were engag- 
ed in putting dawn insurrections at some places 
and striking terror into the hearts of peoplo at 
others. Thd tato of atrocities committed make a 
gruesome record di«creditablo to a nation that 
calls it*elf civilized. 

Loitvais. 

J-oitvain »as the chief victim of perown rapacity. 
This ancient town has been more remarkable for its 
civil activity than foe its militarism. Tho fight was 
id ways between the repressive aristocracy and the . 
rising democracy. Tho Utter were so exasperated 
In 1382 that they threw Duke Wenceslw and 


seventeen of his Magistrates and Councilors 
from the windows of the Hotel de Yille (Town 
Hall). The stem revenge which followed resulted 
in the exile of a large number of weavers to Eng- 
land. The textile industry of England owes not 
a little to these exiles who carried their craft with 
them to the country of their adoption. The Civil 
War of the 16th Century which destroyed 3,300 
houses and the plague of 1578 which carried away 
not less than 44,000 affected tho town very 
adversely. 

The appropriation of tho ancient Halle des 
Dmpiers (the Weavers’ Hall) built in 1317 as 
a warehouse for the Cloth-makers’ Guild, to the 
service of the University is an index to the trans- 
formation which tho town had undergone since 
the expulsion of tho weavers. In its prime 
in 16 DC tho University boasted of the possession 
of forty-six colleges and six thousand students. 
Knowledge and letters have found many other 
seminaries since then, and Louvain, no longer 
being the sole centre of education and learning, 
possessed beforo the German invasion twenty 
colleges and 1,500 students and a library consisting 
of 150,000 volumes and 400 manuscripts, among 
the latter the most interesting for India being 
the old editions of ancient Persian dialects and 
Zoroostrian literature. 

Tho Hotel do Yille (nee illustration) tvas the” 
most elaborately ornamented Gothic building of 
its class in tho world and was erected in 
1448-63, by the celebrated architect of Louvain 
Matliew Layers. * 

This ancient and beautiful town of 45 000 
peoplo, with its wonderful Hotel do VilJe’tho 
University with its priceless library, have been 
entirely destroyed by ono of the Kaiser's com- 
manders in a moment of passion. “ In destroying 
Louvain German troops have committed a crime 
for which there can be no atonement, and humanity 
bas suffered a loss which can never be repaired.’' 

MECHLIN. 


Mechlin or Malines whijh was attacked on the 
25 th August and again bombarded on tho 4th and 
5th September, is only fourteen miles r r0 m 
Antwerp. Unlike Antwerp and Brussels which 
have lost their antique character and look modem 
>n every mm, Mechlin still retained its ouaint 
ml.itetol fertura. It, principal rfifc, ' 
it, cathedral, «n ancient Gothic structure with 
mas.,™ .juare toner 3*8 f«t high; tiled,,, 

n! hotr. Dame, bn.lt on the model ol the rath, 
dm] ; the ctoh of St. Peter and St. Pad " 



All Anouf Tin; wail 


nor 


„„ nltar regarded km a iiuwtcrpiww of wood-carv- 
inK, and the Atclil>lrhoj.*ii Hnre. Th« cathtdial 
vcr v much damaged by the German shell* and 
tlin t<>*n very nearly de«troycd. Mechlin ha* 
nh»KY» 1>wn famou* liV« llru*M*U, Vnh*»d«*iu»<**, 
nn'l Venire for lt«i beautiful tier* which fotm iU 
priuciiwl industry. 

mote or AXTwrnr. 

Antwerp wa* considered lolwoim of tho strong- 
nt fortress in Europe. The city wa* endu'd on 
three ride* by the enc.Vi.fc of 1HS0, tho w«**tcn, 
Mo being flanked by tho river Scheldt. Outside 
thU tneimte nlxmt 3,500 yani* away from it mil 
K imrtial ring of fort* at regular interval* oj 
« oqo yard*. Then again a much larger circle of 
tii« ncwcact typo of fort* cnclrwnl an immclifo area 
allround tho town. It had further mean* of 
dofcnco In tho djke*, the owning of which inun- 
dated a va*t area km tho Gorman* found to tlieir 

‘ ^litftlnKl nil the«o fortification* and protective 
work* and plan* were of no avail, tho onslaught 
of tho enomy wa* *o terrible nnd *o overwhelming 
' were their number*, Being previously warned by 
German aeroplane many refugee* left Antwerp 
and tho Belgian Government wa* transferred to 
Ostend. After tho costly failure of the attempt* 

• to ctom tho Scheldt, the German forced tho 
mssago of the river Ncthe, 12 miles to the 
south-east of Antwerp. Tho outer ring of forts 
was broken through at thi* point by a strong 
Oennan attack before they eroded the river. 

Tho retention of Antwerp became hopeless and 
tho General wisely decided upon a retreat Some 
20,000 Belgian* and about half tho British bn- 
endes of blue jackets and mnnnen* who had here 
for the first time joined hands with tlio Remans 
managed to reach Ostend safely, the rest (about 
35,000) took refuge in Holland where they were 

‘"S'tovn tot h» i>o» f.“" , J n, ?. r C , < ’™r, n 

isn Cneono.ml witli ,f bcnUlul »rehl- 
future .haded boulevardi, shop- mod thoroogh- 
.rtislic r„u„tuina, r-blic luo-urnc^ 

™Tks gardens “ J r uMic re ' orts ’ ! l “ n boU 
against any modem town .» hmropo; 
Silo its «t treasures give it a r'™l,ar 


Cathedral i* alone worth *11 the expense tti 
trouble of a journey from the antipode* tos*CJt 
The cathedral itrelf f* a noble example of C-Ituc 
urthitwture ; Napoleon rigidly compared its scu'[>- 
t tired tracery to Mechlin lace, and. Charles V .was 
eo Impressed with the delicacy of its earring <s 
he Mid it dererved to bo kept in a glaa* c*** , 

Tho most remarkn hie institution in Antwerp 
it the Iluiireo or Exchange. It i* the ®c. .•‘f 
tif tho commercial exchange* of Europe and * 
firrt founded in I S3 1. A* « commercial city Aw 
wrrp had no equal in tho time of CJiarles * « v c , 
5,000 Merchant* met in thi* toy Kxdiacg* » *»■ 
2,S00 ship* lay anchored in the river c!o*« by. J‘ (r | 
chant vessel* from Bjwin, Portugal, I ran**, *r 
Kngland brought their precious load* to this p « 
nnd carried away from it tho merchandise 
accumulated there from the interior of tlrft*n 

tinont. It was the market-place of Lurcj. 

end nothing can give a better idea of the cxi • 
nnd importance or the commerce or Ant* .n 
than tho quay* and dock* that extend for seve 
miles and are considered to l»e the finest is 
world. 

Like all other cities of Belgium, Ant«-nj 
had its Vicissitude*. Tho greatest Mow was * 
to it in 15«r» when it was ciptured by the oj . 
anls who closed tbo Scheldt in 1018. It »c 
so closed for ft century nnd ft half nnd nil it- 
left it till the French took Antwerp in 
Kvcr since in spite of n few set- becks, the 
Antwerp has been in the ascendant till 
becoming one of the most thriving cities 
world it has now ngnin fallen on evil dap. 

Ghent, Bruges and Ostend soon shared nt 
hands of Germans the fato of Antwerp * . 

battlo was carried to the neighbourhood o 
inudo and Ypres (pronounced ttjrr). iw 
contesting parties arc strongly entrenched 
nnd they aro so well matched in numbe , e 
and equipment that neither of them otud , 
k headway against the other. The Gera ^ 
to Calais lias, however, been successfully CO 
at Ypres where tho British put forth 
endeavours and displayed the fin* 5 j n 

genius. The part played by the Indinn_ rroj tbe 
these operations has gained the ®: ;oB4 

whole world tc our greatest pnde. 
are Still proceeding in this part ° f nW j, 
which, as far as the Belgian army w wbf*® 

are directed by King Albert 
Government has its headquarters for tn 
being ou tho hospitable soil of France. 



BELGIUM 


THE COUNTRY UNO THE PEOPLE. 

COMPILE nmi VARIOUS SOURCES. 


CbSeLGITJM is an independent, constitutions! 
10 „J neutral State occupying an ■'“I”'’-'" 
M position in north-west Europe. 1 «•'» 

formerly part of the low countries or 
By the constitution of 1901, Mloemg on the 
secession from the Nether, and. in 1930 Beferum 
„ declared to be a constitutional and hereditary 
Monarchy. Her neutrality is 
the treaties of -London, 1931 and 1839, y 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russm. 
The name Belgium came into general use only 
"with the foundation of the modern kingdom m 
1830. 


rivers provide a system of waterways almost uni- 
^uo in Europe. Tho canals of Belgium are scarce- 
ly less numerous or important than those of 
Holland , But the most striking feature in Bel- 
gium, where so much is modern, utilitarian, and 
ugly, is found in the older cities with their relies 
of medieval greatness, and their record of ancient 
fame. These* in their order of interest, are 
Bruges, Antwerp, Louvain, Brussels, Ghent, 
Ypres, Courtrai, Toumai, Fumes, Oudenardo, and 
Liege. It is to them rather than to the sylvan 
scenes of the Ardcnnc* that travellers and tourists 
flock. 

AREA. 


I>IIYB1CAL~7£ATCBE8. 

Belgium lies between 49°30' end 51 30 N. and 
a.32' and 6"7' E. and on the laud side i. bounded 
by Holland on the N. and N. E, by Ru»U and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg on the E. and S. b. 
and by France on the S. Its land frontiers 
measure 793 m. divided as follows : wth Holland 
5G9 m with Prussia 60 m., with tho Grand Duchy 
80 m„ and with Franc. 384 m. In addition, it 


has & sea-coast of 42 m. 

'mile the greater part of Western and North- 
„rn Belgium is devoid of the picturesque, the 
Ardennes arpl the F.gnes districts end Liege con- 
tain mud, pleasant and some romantic scenery. The 
principal charm of this region is derived from rts 
One and extensive woods, of which that called St. 
Hubert is the best know,,. Them aro no lake, m 
Beldam, but otherwise it is exceedingly well- 

watered,, being traversed by the Meuse for the 

greater part of its course, as well a. by the Scheldt 
and the Sambre. The numerous affluents of those 


Tho area comprises about 11,373 English eq. m. 
tmd the total population in 1911 was 7,423,784. 
The emigration of Belgians from their reunify 
is small and reveals little variation. In 1900, 
13,492 emigrated, and in 1904, the total rose only 
to 14,752. 

LANGUAGES. 

With regai-d to the languages spoken by the 
people of Belgium, tho following is the return for 
;tbe Census of 1900. 

French only 2,574,005 

Flemish only 2,882,005 

German only * 28,314 

French and Flemish 801,587 
French and German 66,447 
. Flemish and German 7,238 
The three languages 42,889 

- GOVERNMENT. 

The Belgian Constitution was published on the 
7tli of February 1831, and tho modifications in- 
troduced into it subsequently, upart from the 
composition of the electorate, have been few and 
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ALL ABOUT »IE WAR. 


unimportant. The constitution stipulates for 
“freedom of conscience, of education, of the 
press, and ftfso of the light of meeting," but the 
Sovereign must bo a 'Member of the Church of 
Romo. The Government is to consist of the Kiog, 
the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. 
The functions of the King are those that apper- 
tain everywhere to the Sovereign of a constitu- 
tional state. Ife is the head of the army and has 
the exclusive light of dissolving the Chambers as 
preliminary to an appeal to the country. 

, The principle of manhood suffrage with compul- 
sory voting prevails, tempered by the plural vote 
and proportional representation of ininotities, based 
upon a somewhat intricate system. Additional 
votes are given on certain conditions, but no citi- 
zen can have more than three votes. From this 
electorate, both Houses of the LegisUtureare chosen, 
nave for those Senators who are elected indirectly. 
The Senate of 1 20 members is elected for 8 years. 
The number of members elected directly is equal 
to half the number of deputies. The indirectly 
elected Senators are chosen by the provincial 
Councils. The Deputies are elected for four years, 
in the proportion of 1 to every 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, and number 186. One half retire every 
two years. Senators must be 40, and deputies 
25 years of age. Each deploy receives 4000 fr, 
yearly, and travels free. There is no payment or 
other privilege, except a pass on the Stato rail- 
Avays, attached to the rank of Senator. 

The King has one right which other constitu- 
tional rulers do not. possess. Ho can initiate 
proposals for new laws. He is also charged with 
the executive power, which he delegates to a 
Cabinet composed df ministers chosen from the 
party representing the majority in the chamber. 
The ministers represent departments for finance, 
foreign affairs, colonies, justice, the interior, 
science and art, war, railways, post and tele- 
graphs, agriculture, public works, and industry 
and labour. The minister for war is generally 


a soldier, the others nro civilians. Ministers may 
be members of either chamber and enjoy the 
privilege of being allowed to speak ' in both 
.Sometimes one minister will hold several port- 
folios at the same time, but such cases are r3i>. 

The kingdom is divided into nine provinces, 
which are sub-divided into 342 cantons and 2623 
communes. Local Government is carried on ly 9 f 
provincial and 2,627 Communal Councils. 

RELIGION. 

The constitution provides for absolute liberty 
of conscience and there is no state religion, lot 
the people are almost to n man Roman Catholics. 

1 1 is cohiputed that there are 1 0,000 Protestants 
nnd 5,000 Jews and that all the rest are Catholic,. 
The hierarchy of the Church of Rome in Belgium 
is composed of the Archbishop of Mnlines and the 
Bishops of Liege, Ghent, Bruges, Journal a n d 
Namur. The Archbishop receives £800 and the 
Bishops £600 apiece from the jtate yearly. The 
pay of the village cure averages £80 a year and a 
house. Besides the regular clergy, there ^re the 
members of the numerous monastic and conventq.il 
houses established in Belgium. They are engaged 
principally in educational and eleemosynary work, 
and the development in such institutions is con- 
siderable. 

EDUCATION. 

Education is compulsory by law, and js 
free for those who cannot pay for it. Jo 
the primary schools instruction in rendmfe, 
writing, arithmetic, history, and geography fa 
obligatory. In 1904, there were .7092 infant 
schools with 859,436 pupils of both sexes. Of 
these 807,383 did not pay. Primary education fa 
supposed to continue till the age of fourteen, but 
in practice it steps at twelve for all wbo do not 
intend to pass through the middle schools. Th a 
control of the State conies in to the extent Of 
providing district inspectors who visit the school# 
once a year, and bold a meeting of the teacher# 
in their district, once a quarter. The expenditure 
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of tho State on education amount, to nlxmt « 
million sterling. In 1000, 31 01 f*r cent, of the 
total population was illiterate. 

Higher instruction i. given at the nniver.it.es 
and in the schools attached thereto. Those at 
Ghent and Liege are state universities j the t« 

others at Brussels andLouvainare free. AtLouvain 

alone is there a faculty of theology. The number 

‘of studentsin 1901-05 were:— Ghent 899, Liege 

1983, Brussels 1083, and Louvain 2131 or a 
grand total of 6098. Liege is especially famed 
for the technical schools attached to it. There aro 
also a large number of state aided schools for 
, special purposes e g. for education in the arts, the 
Royal Aoul.my of Fine Art at Antwerp. For 
commercial and professional education, there are 
181 schools. Among tho numerous learned Moie- 
ties may be mentioned the Belgian Royal Aca- 
demy founded in 1709 and revived in 1818. For 
tho encouragement of research and literary style 
. tho Government awards periodical prims which 
are very keenly contested. 

JUSTICE. 

The administration of Justice is very fully 
organised, and in the Code Beige, the Belgians 
claim that they possess an almost peifect statute- 
book. There Is a peculiar court here which never 
tries a case itseff except when a Minister of State 
is the accused, but which examines every judg- 
ment to see if it is in strict accord with the Code, 
and where it is not, the verdict or decision is 
simply annulled. Judges can only be removed by 
the unanimous vote of their brother judges. 
Capital punishment is retained on the statute but 
is never enforced. 

FINANCE. 

Tho budget i. submitted to the -Chamber, by 
tho Minister of Finance and passed by them. The 
revenue and evpeuditure in 1903 were 632,416,810 
Lanes and 627,975,568 francs, respect.vely. The 
revenue La made up from tares, including custom., 
and tolls, AC. The principal items of erpenditure 


nro service of debt, railways, war nnd public in- 
struction. Tho total national dobt is about 120 
millions sterling which requires for interest, sink- 
ing fund and service about 5] millioDS sterling 
annually. 

ARMY. 

The army Ins been re-organised on tho basis of 
personal service under tho Law valid on December 
14, 1909 and was to be further re-organised under 
a Uw of June 19, 1913. Tho now establishment 
is 57,886 men on a peace-footing, and 340,000 on 
a war-footing, and the effective, under compulsion, 
is to be up to the establishment. The system of 
national defence rests os before upon the Mouse 
fortresses, Namur nnd Liege, and the great fort- 
ress of Antwerp. The garrisons of these on a 
war footing will be 130,000 in all nnd the field 
army of operations 170,000. Service is for 15 to 
24 months with the colours, followed by tho 
temainder of 8 years on unlimited furlough, with 
occasional short repetition courses ; after which 
five years are passed in the reserve. All able- 
bodied men not otherwise accounted for are 
enrolled in the Ganh Cinque which is chiefly for 
the maintenance of public order and is under the 
Minister of the Interior in peace time. This 
numbers approximately 45,000 men reckoned as 
“ active,” nnd 100,000 “ non-active." . 

TRADE. 

In the relative magnitude of the annual value 
of its commerce, Belgium stands sixth among the 
nations of the world. The principal imports are 
food supplies, iaw material, and minerals. The 
exports of greatest value are textiles, lace, coal, 
glass, machinery, railway material and fire-arms. ' 

shipping. , - . 

Belgium has no state navy. Tho state, how- . 
ever, possesses a certain number of steamers. In , 
1904, they numbered sixty-five of 99,893 tons. 
These steamers are chiefly employed on tho* 
- passenger route between Os tend .and Dover.** 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

The internal communications of Belgium of 
every kind are excellent. “There are 2904 mile 3 
of railway in operation, of which 2675 are owneq 
and worked by the State. The total length of tht, 
canals and navigable waterways of the country i 8 
1350 miles, 85 per cent, of which are under th^ 
direct control of the state, and the cheap trans. 
port thus rendered possible gives to all industries 
an incalculable advantage. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There are three newspapers and three daiiieg 
which .only mst J es* than 6 -I nf a ,nenn,v- Th* 
Prime Minister and Minister of War is M.de. 


Broqueville. The Minister in London is Oount de 
Lalaing. The British Minister at Brussels is the 
Hon. Sir Francis Hyde Villier, o.c.v.o.,K.C.M.o. 

THE BELQIAN CONGO. 

Tbe transfer of the Congo State from the, fata 
King Leopold to the Belgian Government vns 
formally recognised by all the great powers 
including Great Britain in 1913. The capital is^ 
Boma and there is a Governor-General there with 
a Local Government. Among the chief exports 
are rubber and ivory. The bulk of the trade u 
with Belgium. The area is estimated at 900,000 , 


THE ENGLISH, AMERIOAN AND JAPANESE PRESS ARE UNANIMOUS. 


India , (London).-— We are glad to note that 
the Indian Review steadily continues to offer th«, 
widest variety of good matter on questions of 
interest to the Erst and the West alike • *> 

Admirably conducted Periodical. 

The Liberty Renew. — The 6igned articles are of 
the varied character of our English high-clas^ 
monthly magazines. 

The United Empire.— The Indian Revie «, 
occupies a high place among Indian periodical*. 
Almost entirely Indian, and it is of valuo ns a tem- 
perate exponent of reform in Indian administration. 

The 'Indian Magazine ami Review. — This 
Journal does credit to its enterprising publishers. 

Tree Lance (London).— Al««ys interesting and 
nstructiro magazine. 


The Ameriam Antiguarian - and Orient'd 
Journal. — One of our most valuable exchanges is 
the Indian Review. It is bright and scholarly* 
and is an ably-conducted journal, covering literary* 
educational, industrial and departmental matterx, 
with summary of noteworthy nrticles in leading 
English, American and Indian periodicals. 

The Japan DaHy Mail. — This excellent Renew, 
* • * is a good example of what ran bo done 
by od abated Indians writing in a foreign language- 
The English stjle of the Indian contributors, 
who from the majority, usually shows a degree of 
master}’ of our language which is worth of hij* 
praise. Needless to say there is nothing like tW* 
Review in Japan. ■ 


|^T* The annual subscription to the Indian Rent w Ts. 5 (Fire) oyly including jxtetage. Subscript 10 * 
can commence from any month. If yon hare not ab retl/ i, / m the Review send postage stamps for As. Tiro 
fora specimen copy to G. A . Notesan <6 Co., Madras. Current issues are not given as specimen cafes- 
O. A. NATKSAN *t:o„ liOOKSRI.I.KKR, 3 4 4, SONKUBAMA 01II5TTVSTKKET, MAt>R ,s 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OP BELGIUM. 


The Duties of Neutrals and the Rights of Belligerents in time of War.< 

BY MR. C. E. ODGERS, M.A., B. C. L. 

Administrator-General, Jfadras, nncl Late 1 ice- Principal, Law College. 


. I.— THE DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 

1 1 BE Law of Neutrality is of comparatively 
w recent growth nnd it is only within the last 
, ‘ hundred years that it has attained to any* 

thing like certainty or uniformity. Even now, 
by the very nature of the case, many of the doc- 
trines of International Law exist rather in theory 
than in practice In taking a rapid survey of the 
duties of neutrals, the first thing to remark is 
this : neutrals, are not affected, or ought not to 
ho affected, with any special duties townids the 
belligerents until the outbreak of war has been 
notified to them. Strictly, the giving of such a 
notification is merely an act of courtesy on the 
part of the belligerents or either of them, but 
now-a-days, when the probability is that many 
nations will have trading and other relations with 
at least one of the belligerents, the rule of 
courtesy may perhaps be said to be practically a 
rule of law, and no court would hold at the present 
time that a neutral was restricted in any of its 
dealings with a belligerent who had omitted to 
notify a state of war as existing between itself 
ttnd another state. 

I. The first division of our subject is concerned 
with the duties of a neutral state with regard to 
its own conduct as a state. 

These duties were almost entirely undefined till 
the middle of the 18th century when the great 
text writers appeared : Bynkershoek (1737), 
Wolff (1749) ; and Vattel (1758). The war bet- 
ween Russia and Sweden which broke out in 1788 
brought into prominence several important ques- 
tions tinder this head. Denmark in "the course of 
this war lent troops to Russia ki pursuance of a 
previous treaty. Sweden protested, but the 
authorities pi the period seemed to he by no 
meana decided that there was anything in this to 
impugn the neutrality of Denmark. Bynkershoek 
distinctly says that in his opinion .the purchase 
of soldiers in a friendly state is ns lawful as the 
purchase of warlike materials. Again, the authori- 
ties were not prepared to hold that the equip- 
ment of cruisers by a neutral power to aid ono of 
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the belligei ents was illegal, though of course now 
it would be a casus belli. Such equipment wna, 
however, frequently restrained by treaty’. In 1703, 
however; the law was settled on its present basis. 
During the war between France and Great 
Britain, M. Gennot, the French Minister accredi- 
ted to the United States, issued commissions in 
America to certain private citizens who proceed- 
ed to fit out privateers to interfei e with British 
trade. The English Minister thereupon protested 
nnd the Government o! the United States insi-ttet) 
that “ it was the right of erery nation to prohi- 
bit nets of sovereignty from being esferci«ed with- 
in its limits by another nation, and the duty of a 
neutral (such ns the United States was at the 
time) to prohibit such as would injure either-of 
the belligerents.” The issue of these military 
commissions by the agent of another power was 
also held to be an infringement of the sovereignty 
of the United States In the name year, a citizen 
of the United States named Henfield was indict- 
ed for a breach of the neutrality laws of the Uni- 
ted States in that he had taken service with the 
French nnd had brought in a British «?iip to 
Philadelphia after her capture by the French. So, 
by the end of the 18th century, the following 
points were settled and adopted, at least by the 
United States, which has in many respects shown 
the most advanced policy in questions of Inter- 
national Law : (i) A neutral state is bound not to 
commit any act which would favour one belligerent 
to the detriment of the other, (ii) Belligerents 
on the other hand are bound to respect the sove- 
reignty of neutrals, (iii) Neutral states nre bound 
to prevent other Governments or private persons 
from using the territory and resources of the 
neutral state for belligerent pnrpopes. It is of 
course legitimate for a neutral state to sell ships 
of war to a belligerent provided the transaction 
is completed before the outbreak of hostilities 
but the British Government was bound to prevent 
the despatch from England of the two Japanese' 
battleships in the recent Russo-Japanese war 
which were being constructed in England at the 
time that war broke out. 1 ‘ 

A neutral rannot resist , WlliMnmt 
troops even though she lm bound he.selt to flo 
«ob 7 » testy mote previe,,, to 
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war. One eminent authority, however, thinks 
this is still n mi call# it “qualified neutra- 
lity.” Tt is exceodingly improbablo that this 
will ho allowed In tho future ond it has 
in fact not been attempted since the pro- 
test "of Sweden in 1788 mentioned nhovo. 
Another point which often arises is tins : — Is a 
neutral power allowed to lond money to a belli- 
gorent ? Many authorities reply in tho negativo, 
hut the fundamental principle of tho law is that a 
nmitr il is allowed to carry on its trndo with a 
belligerent just as it did in timaof peace. Nobody 
ran doubt that money is an article of rommerce 
just as much ns cloth or coal. Is a neutral then 
to 1)0 debat red from dealing in money when it is 
allowed to deal with the belligerents in other 
articles ? The answer seems to be, — not as long as 
there is red trading in money ; that is to say, n 
commercial loan on which interest is to be paid 
may bo negotiated between a neutral and a belli- 
gerent, but ft present of money cannot be made by 
a neutral state to one at war with a state friendly 
to the neutral, and a voluntary subscription for 
the nso of a belligerent contributed by the sub- 
jects of a neutral state, if catried to any conside- 
rable extent, might be well regarded ss an net of 
hostility on tho part of the neutral government 
which permitted it. The question last arose in 
1873. when subscriptions were being raised in 
England on behalf of Dot) Carlos, the pretender 
to tho throne of Spain, and the law was in effect 
hid down as above. 

Again, ought neutmls to sell munitions of war 
to a belligerent? The doctrine that neutral trade 
ought not to be interfered with by war probably 
does not extend to the protection of arms and 
ammunition sold by a neutnd to a belligerent. 
Trade is not ordinarily a function of a government 
* ;XiTif AW mwinri .etete .w» .V.o.ow perStrtfy well that 
tho litter intends to use them against a power 
friendly to the nentrnl and the bona Jules of a neu- 
tral who finds such a time the only opportunity for 
disposing of Jiersnrphw, 1 stock of arms and ammuni- 
tion to advantage may well bo called in question. 
Tho rule seems to hold whether or not the ulti- 
mate destination of the warlike material is actu- 
ally known. In 1825 Sweden offered ships to the 
Government of Spain, then engaged in war with 
Mexico. Spain refused to buy and the ships were 
then sold in England to a firm which, as it after- 
wards appeared , was acting on behalf of Mexico. 
Tho Swedish Government afterwards rescinded 
the sale on tho protest of Spain. But during tho 
Fmqqo -Prussian war in 1870 large sales of arms 


etc., were made in New York to French agents 
apparently without protest. One cannot bay that 
tho duty of tho neutral not to sell munitions of 
war to a bolligeront is fixed, but it is not too 
much to say that it ought to be, and probably one 
day will bo. 

It Is deai ly tho duty of a neutral Stat^fo 
prevent levies of troops from being made within 
tho limits of its territory for service in forces of 
tho belligerent ; nor can letters of marque, ss 
they nro called, bo issued, that i«, authorities ‘ 
issued by one belligerent to subjects of another 
State to make reprisals on the other belligerent. 
But there is no duty on a neutml to prevent its 
subjects fiom abandoning its servico or its nation- 
ality and taking service under one or other of the 
belligerent powers. It is just reported that 
Italians have enlisted in the Servian forces 
against Austria. It was said that in the Chi. 
nese Japanese War, some of the commanders of 
the ships of the former power were Scots, and n 
question was asked by Earl Spencer in the Hou^e 
of Lords on the 25th of Febi nary 1004 as t'o 
whether the Government had supplied navil 
officers to command certain cruisers which fad 
been bought by the Japanese Government. The 
Earl of Selboume, First Lord of the Admiralty, ih 
h is reply is reported to have said : “ There »« 
a word of truth in this statement. Two gentlemen 
who lind been officers in the navy were selected 
by the Japnnese Government to command the-*) 
cruisers. They were gentlemen over whom the 
Admiralty had no sort of control whatever, and 
they drew neither pay nor pension from the Go' % 
ernment. They- had. however, sometime sgo 
voluntarily placed themselves on w hat is known 
ns the Emergency List of ex-oflieere "ho ar ® 
available for servico in time of war. The moment 
Ifoe AJmknJty ]j«nd ti wt .‘.taw? officer* y over 
whom they Imd no control, who were on tine 
Emergency List, had undertaken to command 
these cruisers, the Board decided to striko them 
off the Emergency List, and this was done before 
any kind of complaint was made, before the factj 
had become public, and simply because the Board 
of Admiralty thought it tlio wisest course to do 
that which would leave no room for misrepresen- 
tation,” Again 4 may a neutral peimit a belhg*" • 
rent to pass through his territory ? Many writer 9 ' 
of authority reply in the affirmative, provided the 
like privilege is accorded to the other belligerent 
also; but the balance of modern opinion fa 
this view and there lias Wen no attempt to give 
effect to it since 1815, when Switzerland w* s 
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practically compelled to allow the J 

throirah her territory on their way to mvailo 
Franco Later, in 1870 Switzerland refused 
passage to the Alsatian a. my though without um- 
forms and unarmed and in the same year the 
attempt of Germany to get nd of her wounded l by 
transporting them across Belgium was 
refused. This case is especially interesting at this 
moment when Germany has been g-'lty o 
. violating Belgian neutrality after having request, 
ed and been refused the right of using Be e 
territory as u means of invading Fiance. 

Next wo come to the important rights and 
lluties of the neutral as to host. , ties »»>°.ttol 
in its territory. The teintory of a state extends 
three miles out to sea from tts coast hne sothe 
neutral ho. a right to insist that no '“'■Ijtj® 
e. ij.. the rapture of an enemy a ship, 

' pi™ within that limit. Nor must a neutral terri- 
tory he used as a base of operations by e then 
belligerent. That is to ray, neutral ports I must not 
be used as a continual or habitual place from 
which to pursue operations against an enemy. 
The dutie. of a neutral with regard to tb» ton* 
prominent in 1872 in connexion with the Civil Wtr 
°u America. The Shenandoah * 
was bought for the Confederacy and gradually 
transformed British territory into a ship of 

war. She put into Melbourne for repots and was 
allowed to take in supplies and coal and also to 

enlist recruit?. A complaint was utod. to Great 

Britain on the ground that the latter had reason- 
able cause to suspect that she was being fitted out 
in the first instance for the purpose of cruising 
against the United States; and that when she 
carao into British territory again at Melbourne, 
she was not detained, but treated »■ — 
sioned man-of-war and allowed to depart. There 
was also a complaint that she had mad" British 
territory a base of operations. Ihe duties of a 
neutral with regard to this question are genomlljr 
the subject of a proclamation of neutrality. 
Reference may be made to the proclamation made 
on the out-bteak of hostilities between Japan and 
Russia. By it no port or roadstead in British 
- territory is to be made “a station or place of 
resort for any warlike puipose or for the purpose 
. of obtaining any facilities for w.ilike 
Shirs of war of either belligerent are also debarred 
from taking in any supplies “except P ra "«™» 
•nd such other things as may be requisite for the 
subsistence of her crew anil except so much era 
as may be sufficient” to cany her to her nearest 
port. So tubrequeut supply of coal is to b. 


allowed for the same ship till the expiration of an 
interval of threo months irom her last supply within 
British waters. This stotemc.it of the law » 
found favour with most maritime nations of the 
present time and is generally adopted. 

Is a neutral state responsible for a hostile ex- 
pedition which may have, at all events in lislf, 
started from tlm neutral territory but which - 
acquires its hostile character at some point oi.I- 
aiife that territory? One school of authority 
contends that the intention governs the cave 
i. e., if a ship, even in an innocent state, is 
intended to bo used against a belligerent after 
being equipped elsewhere, she ought not to 
be allowed to leave the neutral poit. This 
means in effect that a nation must be held 
responsible for acts beyond her conti ol, for she 
has no authority to prohibit equipment or arma- 
ment at a point outside her jurisdiction w licit) 
the previous innocent act first assumes a noxious 
character. This hardly seems a reasonable view 
to take, and it is probable that in future a neutral 
will only bo held responsible in such a case when 
she has allowed her territory to be fraudulently 
used for the purpose of equipping or arming ships 
or men against a fiieudly state A neutral must 
dispenso hospitality and relief to the wounded 
men or ships of a belligerent somewhat cautiously. 

It may entertain r beaten army, but should disarm 
it and detain it until the war is over. The neutral 
may naturally not heal the wounded and send 
them back to fight against the other belligerent 
again. The rule as to ships is not so strict: a 
vessel may enter and stay in a neutral harbour, it 
may take refuge in that if defeated, it may repair 
there and take in previsions and coal to the ex- 
tent already indicated. But except in these .res- 
pects a belligerent vessel ought not to leave a 
neutral port in a more efficient state to carry on 
war against the enemy than before she put into the 
neutral harbour. In this connection thei e is a rule, 
which will be found in our proclamation of neutra- 
lity in the Russio- Japanesd war called ‘the twent) * 
four hours' rule.’ So it is now the British . 
practice to forbid belligerent vessels to remain in 
her harbours longer than 24 hours except in case 
nf ct.rA.va of weather, need of renairs or of 


ner uaiwu.o * 

of stress of weather, need of repairs or of provi- 
sions or other things necessary for the sub- 
sistence of her crew. - In such causes, the vessel 
must leave as soon as possible after 24 hours. 
We cannot however say that tho 24 hours* rule is 
yet a rule of International Law. • 

11. We have so far con rid Died the duties 0 f 
neutral states towards other states and we* shall 
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now speak of fionto of the duties of neutral states 
with regnid to tlio conduct of its oten m« bjeclo. 
In other words, Ititei national Law is strictly 
speaking only concerned with the conduct of 
states to one another, Municipal Law being 
concerned with the regulations mado by n stato 
for tho guidance of its subjects. So then, it 
must not bo assumed that because certain 
internal » egulations may be made by a state enforc- 
ing certain duties on its subjects with regard to 
belligerents, such rules have tho force of rules of 
International Law; on the contrary, tho practice 
of the most civilised nations with respect to their 
Municipal Law is generally speaking in advance 
of that of International Law ; the United States 
aro, as has been mentioned, prominent as 
pioneers in this matter. - In 1793, the United 
States Government Lid it down that its citizens 
were bound not to take any part in the hostilities 
of belligerents which would tend to injure their 
own nation; also, that they were bound to keep 
the peace with regard to all nation^ with which 
their own nation was at peace. In 1794, the 
United States passed their Foreign Enlistment 
Act, which has in fact been in a great measure 
the foundation of the International Law of 
Neutrality. 

The first British Foreign Enlistment Act was 
passed in 1819 and by its most important section 
it was made a crime to fit out armed vessels, with- 
out the license of the Crown, for employment 
against a friendly state or to deliver commissions 
to ships for such purpose or to augment the force 
of a Foreign war vessel. Great doubt arose os to 
what exactly was meant by the words “ fitting 
out armed vessels " and the act was replaced by 
the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, which was 
pused on account of the claims made against 
Great Britain by the United States after the 
Civil War. By its provisions no British subject 
may enlist without license of the Crown in the 
service of any foreign .stats at war with a friend- 
ly state or induce any bther person to do so. Nor 
. may subjects build, equip or despatch a ship with 
reasonable cause for belief that it will be employed 
in the service of a foreign state at war with a 
friendly one, ner may they aid the warlike equip- 
ment of any ship with the like intent. But a per- 
son may build or equip such ship in pursuance of a 
contract made before the war broke out, provided 
that, when neutrality is proclaimed, he gives 
hotice to the Secretary of State and furnishes him 
with the required particulars, and also gives* 
eecurhy against the removal of the 6hip before 


tho termination of the war. Both Great Britain 
and tho United States fotbid their subjects to «li 
ships of war by their Municipal Law ; other 
nations have contented themselves with fotbid- 
ding tho arming of vessels fitted solely for fight- 
ing purposes. By International Law, there i* no 
doubt that the duty is nothing like bo strict, and 
it is an open question whether the construction 
and equipment of vessels of war, or vessel-, capa- 
ble ol war, is anything' more than Icgitiamte , 
commorco, liable of course to seizure as contra- 
band by tho other belligerent. Probably such 
construction and equipment are only actually 
opposed to the rules of international Law in the 
case of commissioned Rhips of war belonging to a 
belligerent and capable of indicting damage. 

Finally, a word as to (a) the rights of neutrals 
to carry goods of tho enemy iu their vessels, (b) 
the rights of neutral goods when carried on ships 
of the enemy. 

(a) When enemy’s goods were found on 
neutral ships the early practice of French law 
was to confiscate both ships and goods, on the 
ground that the goods tainted the ship with an 
enemy character. In the middle of the 17th 
century, the Dutch, who were much interested ia 
the question as being at that time the Largest ^ 
carriers of goods by sea, insisted that the goods 
were free on the principle ‘free ships, free 
goods;’ to which the corollary was—* ene01 /? ' 
sliips, enemy’s goods.’ England at t that period 
followed the old French practice and confiscated • 
the goods, though not the ship. In 1801, Great- 
Britain pursued the same policy, btyfc is new to- 
gether with the United States committed to the 
principle that to carry enemy’s goods on neutral 
ships is no offence at International Law so as 
render the ship liable ; and also that a belligerent 
has the right to take his enemy's goods from the 
custody of tho neutral at sea. 

In 1854, at the conclusion of the Crimean 
War, tbb DecLiratioq of Paris was signed to 
which practically all maritime nations have 
adhered except' tho United States, Mexico, Span* 
and Venezuela. By its terms, the neutral flag 19 
declared to cover enemy’s goods except contra* 
band of war, and the old theory that the goods 
tainted the ship is exploded. A curious cas® 
unfortunately unsettled, occurred during the Boot 
War when the Dutch Republics were 
supplied with munitions of war loaded on neutra 
vessels, brought in through Losesco ALkqUES. ** 
neutral poit belonging to Portugal. Owing to the 
Republic's possessing no seaboaid it was impossible 
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to blockade theiv porta. . The 
protested to the Oe.mai, Government afcn'» s ‘ 
the u«e of neutral veaaela for the. purpose , and 
insisted that the destination of the cai B o 
ought to determine its character. 

(b\ As to neutral goods on enemy 
tliis was also settled by the CeeLanition .of tton 
Heio cuiioosly enough the practices of franco 
and England were precisely the levee from 
..hat they weie in (a). Til. 
adopted t.y England was in favour of letting the 
goods go lice, but France insisted on the mn» 

• enem/- enemy’* goods’ The lM*b 

their treaties insisted on the doctrines ol that the 
111! novel a the goods, on the ground that neutrals 

1 ol ,“ht to he alio „e<l to choose any mrau. of ion- 

veynnee they like for their goods. The 
Ls, however, settled for most nation, by the 
Declaration of Paris, which declares that neutral 
goods with the eJeoptiou of contraband of war 
are not liable to captu.e under ‘he enemy’s Hag. 
Neutrals however, cannot claim for any 
market or delay by reason of then being 

upon enomy's ships and if the g 
destroyed by the belligeient who captures the 
ship they aro on, instead of being brought into 
port, apparently the neutral has no remedy. 

‘ So now-a-days, neutrals have the right to carry 
enemy's goods on their vessels, without exposing 
either the ship or the goods to capture, e^ept g 
good* which are contraband of war and they 
have also the right to place their goods on enemy s 
ships with the like immunity to the goods and 
subject to the wrae exception. T . 

It may be added that the declaration of London 
( 1007 ) which is an attempt to give some of the 
rules of International Ia* a binding force by 
Treaty among the signatory Powers, Fopoec# 
that the neutral or enemy character of a -vessel is 
determined by the flag she is entitled to By. • • 

' The neutral or enemy character of tl,o ground 
on board an enemy vessel is determined by the 
neutral or tmomy character of the owner. 

II.— THE RIGHTS OF BELLIGERENTS. 


K now come to speak of the rights of belli- 
gerents and to enquire how far the fact that 
between two nations gives either 


no matter how violent, against an enemy in 
order to further the object of the war, and, on the 
other side, the right, possessed by nations not In- 
volved in the wai and friendly to both combatants 
(which we call neuti ala,) to maintain their inter- 
course with either combatant, notwithstanding - 
that a stato of war exists between them. ‘ Inter- 
national Law has to attempt to hold an even 
balance between all parties and to see that as far 
as possible the rights of neutrals and combatants 
aie preserved to each. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that in such a state of things different 
nations should hold different theories, which may 
or may not have been put into actual practice m 
the course of warfare, or that the practice of in- 
dividual nations should have varied from time to 
time, paitly due to change of circumstances, poli- 
tical or commercial, in or about the nation itself : 
partly duo also to the march of civilization and 
the recognition of the principles of International 
Law. The subject with which I am now dealing, 
the rights of belligerents between themselves, 
unavoidably overlaps also into the domain of neu- 
trality ; but it will be well to try and confine my 
remarks to begin with, strictly to the belligerents 
themselves, What is the measure of those rights? 
Is there any limit to the operations of a successful 
military or naval force ? What is to control it ? 
AU -these questions meet us on the threshold of 
any discussion of this kind. It may be said that 
the rights of belligerents are measured, by the 
object of the war ; and that a belligerent has no 
right to undertake hostile operations not directed 
to attain that end. Assuming we take this for 
granted, tho further question arises — may an 
enemy do anything and everything to attain the 
object in view ; or is he in any way restrained ? 
Here again we may lay it down that the only 
force lawful for an enemy to nso id necessary force 
force necessary to attain the object for which 
hostilities were undertaken. The old theory was 
that anything was lawful to an enemy which in 
any way bore upon the object in view e.g., the 
killing of prisoners, in order to intimidate tho 
enemy and decrease his fighting force, but this is 
a relic of barbarism and is not now seriously enter- 
tained. An extraordinary example of this, if true, 
is the reported deportation of Belgians by the 
Germans in the present war to work the German 
harvest. This appears to be a return to the age of 
serfdom. And it is lust worth whitn f/\ 


of them light, over the [.rarai. and poperty of 
the ear, nv. \V. hr.. two eq«>l "W* 
considerations, m , tl»‘ » »“? L ' k ’ “• 


harvest. X ins appears to De a return to the age o 
serfdom. And it is just worth while to notice 
here that while among the great powers of the* 
world weapons of war are getting more and more 
precise and deadly from year to year and almost 
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{i-om ilay to day, (witness tho enormous long-tango 
guns, srropUnes, mines, explosive bullets, wireless 
telegraphy,) so among them also nro fcelitigs of 
humanity in war prevailing, — (witness this c .110 
and attention winch the wounded receive to day 
' from the surgeons of the enemy.) War, while 
it exists, must necessarily bo awful and hor- 
rible, but much can bo done and much lias 
been already done by the consensus of nations 
to ameliorate and oven to prevent unnecessary and 
wanton pain and destruction. It may be nows to 
many that a formal declaration of war though 
usual, is by no means nece-^ry and in spito of 
opinions to the contrary there seems no doubt that 
Germany was within her rights in going to war 
with France the other day without making such -a 
declaration. Many wars began in the 17th century 
eithor without any formal declaration or before 
such declaration had been made. For instance, 
'Blake, Admiral and Goneral-at-Sea, and Van 
Tromn were engaged before even a manifesto had 
been issued t. e., not a declaration by formal notice 
to the representatives of the enemy, but a notifica- 
tion issued to the inhabitants of the country and 
to their sllies only. AVer dates from the first art 
of hostility on either side »ith or without not.™ 
From that date friendly relations arc broket, oil 
between the hostile States and tl.eir subjects, so 
that strictly speaking all subjects of the enemy 
found in the country after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities can be treated as prisoners. This harsh 
doctrine was, however, very early condemned, end 
we find that as early as 1242 Lours IX was con- 
sidered to have committed nn outrage by detain- 
inn the English merchants residing in his kingdom 
at the outbreak of wot. Time is often giver i to 
enemy’s subjects to withdraw, and generally they 
ere allowed to remain during good behaviour. 
Tho reported treatment of M. Cnmbon, the 
French Ambassador at Berlm by «'« 
at the outbreak of the present war rs harfly 
to be reconciled with modern ideas. The 
Transvaal Government however eapefied large 
number of the British subject, from the 
Transvaal in 1890 and the Russian Government 
expelled enemy subjects in the Far East sum- 
on the outbreak of the Russo Japanese 
war Thera was a loud outcry in 1870 . " ben 
France ordered all Germans to leave the Dep.rt; 
.„Zt of the Seine and cither to rat.ro -ou.l of 
toe Loire or to withdraw from too country alto 
* -Other. An-euemyV rights being, wo Ime 
Sen, restricted to the exercise of force reasonably 
nra«sary to attain hie objact, ha may not w.ge 


war against tm.it ine<l jKUhoiis: non-com baburf* 
cannot, of course, complain of tho privations or 
sufferings which follow front war and which often 
press more hardly on those who stay nt homo thin 
oi) those in tho field, but they are entitled not to 
bokillril by tho enemy, unle-s thoy incur death 
a punishment e. y., for acting ns spies, who are 
uover entitled to be regarded as prisoners of '‘•u’- 
Manuiders, bandits, and deseitere captured among 
tho enemy’s forces are liiblo to be treated in 4 
name way, and in tho Franco- 1’ru-si in A\ar, per 
hods in balloons for the purposo of observing the 
force and disj>ositions of tlio Germun urmy vi ere 
captured nnd imprisoned in fortresses. Nodou 
these latter should bo tiented severely, but it »i 
not certain that they should be treated * s 
ordinary spies. It will be interesting to see if u ‘ e 
pilot of a moilern military neroplaue will be tre* 
cd ns a prisoner of war — presumably ho wou “* , 
bo treated. No better example of the progress t a 
considerations of humanity have made, can bepven 
than tho treatment of prisoners of war. In y 
times they were put to death ; then, later, t e 
lives were spared but thoy became the slaves 0 
their captors; then, later again, they were . 
to buy tbeir freedom if they could. In 
connection, some of my legal readers will rc “ fD ’ 
ber that one of the “ feudal incidents” due *r° 
a tenant to his lord was a payment to provi 
ransom for the latter in case he mis captured 
war. Up to the 17th century, prisoner oi w« 
were harshly treated. This may have been due 
a feeling that every individual of the opP 0 " ® 
forces was a sort of personal enemy. ” rlS ? n .i |8 
aio now maintained by their captors ; « nt 
heavy responsibility and burden thus placed 
the latter but cheoi fully undertaken m 
interests of humanity were well exemplified *“ Lf , 
Boer War, while the humane tm oarfa 
the prisoners, at all events on * ’ 

is shown by the fact that niart>. • W, 
were loath to return to their nat*** 

They evidently were in the sam'e case 
old offender who, I remember, was M 
up at Assiros in England nnd who frank i)J ^ 
that he preferred penal servitude to liberty 
cause he was so comfoi table there.” Combabm” 
may be killed do long as they arc able and 
to continue resistance, but no longer. A ^ 
which surrenders must be spared ; quarter , 
bo given in all cases unless it is n ^" 8r ,, 
impossible to encumber the force with pn* . 
Formerly there ess ,n 

regard to a garrison which rerfs tw 
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attack from a superior force but ^ 
who refused quarter to-day would have a heavy 
task to prove that such a course was absolutely 
necessary and reasonable. The oid.nary course 
with recard to prisoners now-a dajs is to exchange 
them against those raptured by the enemy or to 
release them on parol, whereby they underlet™ 
not to serve actively in the field for the remainder 
of the war. As to the wounded, they ere provid- 
,.d for in nil civilized wn.fere by the Geneva 
•'Convention of 1804, to which 1 must refer ms 
readers for information. All I have spare to say 
in passing is that by its terms the wonnded and 
the medical Malt in charge of them are regarded 
as neutrals, as are hospitals and ambulances so 
, long as they are not held by a military foreo. 
The Swiss Cross signifjing the neutrality of these 
is a familiar sight everywhere. Most of 
the great power, are also signatories to 
the St. Potersbui g Declaration which restrains 
the employment of weapons whieh need- 
lessly aggravate the sufferings of the wounded 
. 3 , projectiles below 100 grammes m weight 
which are charged with explosives. . 

Having considered in outline, the right of a lull, 
parent to the persons or the enemy, let US peas on 
to enquire what rights helms over hostile property. 
Here «e must observe a distinction beta eon per- 
sonal projierty or moveable* and real property " 
immoveable.. As to the former the enemy h*» a 
right to appropriate all public moveable property 
ou the land subject to hi- military occupation , e., 
all proper tv possessed by the nation with whom 
he is at war. The rigid* (!>'»" b y military occu- 
pation have Been the subject of roach ’“*™“ 
control ersy. . It was formerly though that 
military occupation was somehow «1™™''«“ 
conquest ; that the teiritory ot the enemy became 
a sort ot “ No Man-, fmnd - by the fact of the 
war, and that when the invader occupied d the 
inhabitant, were obliged to tola an oat), of alto- 
glance to him and to render. him 
' other wor.ii, the former sovereignty of the en my 
wea divested nh.l invested >n the invader. T-he , 
nnother view w that n partial and 
substitution or sovereignty took plnce. 1 
uM that the original sovereign having failed to 
protect his subjects, they were no, longer bound 
by allegianco to him. But there «3 no real trans- 
fer of sovereignty from one power to the othe 
Again it was thought that tl.e inhabitant* of the 
omipied territory gave up the uat.onalproperty 
under a sort of implied compact with i the invader 
under which he agree,! to forego the extreme 


rights of wnr. The weakness of this argument 
is that no compact is in fact made and that the 
inhabitants will generally rise nnd expel the in- 
vader if they have a chance of successfully doing 
eo. The true view seems to be that this tight of 
the invader is a mere incident of the hostilities ; 
the sovereignty in the land is unchanged. Con- 
frequently the limits of the exercise of this nght 
is the general one— the invader may do anything 
necessary to his safety or to the successor his 
operations. So that as a rule he may not inter- 
fere with the religion, the private property, the 
personal relations or the morality of the people 
whose territory he invades. As against this, tho„ 
invader may levy contributions in money or re- 
quisitions in kind from the inhabitants, e.g., the 
large levy lecently made by Germans on the city 
of Brussels. His right is co extensive with his 
power to take what he waniR without nsking for 
it ; so there ifl no obligation on an invader to pay 
for the provisions, .fcc , with which he requires the 
inhabitants to furnish him. and it was a distinct 
concession to scruple that the -British forces in 
South Africa paid for ever) thing or almost every- 
thing supplied by the inhabitants. Private pro- 
perty i«, of course, sometimes seized as booty; i.e., 
property taken from the enemy in the field or in 
besieged towns; but even then it is generally 
agreed that temples, museums of art and science 
should be exempt from, capture and anything else 
that can be regarded not so 'much ns the privato 
property of an individual or a particular nation as 
of the world at large. In the absence of evidence 
’ to the contrary, the desti action of the library at 
LOUVAIN in Belgium by thoGermnns seems to 
be unpardonable ; it being at present impossible to 
see bow such destruction could assist Germany in 
her military operations. Private property may 
also be seired if it material!) assists in maintain- 
ing the enemy, e. g., cotton in the American Civil 
War which had almost the currency of money 
among the Confederate Slates. Ravaging on 
enemy’s territory is onl) lawful when the necessi- 
ties of wai fare demand it. If wantonly or un- 
necessarily undertaken it is clearly unjustifiable.. 
In the Boer Wnr such n proceeding was 
justified by the fact that the enemy was a mobile 
force living on the produce of the land ; the only 
wav to disable that force was to cut off it.s sunnhVs 


TOrce living on me prouui-w oi me lana ; IDO only 
way to disable that force was to cut off its? supplies 
and the only method of so doing was to ravage 
the land from which those supplies were derived.* 

• Sometimes the enemy ravuges hia own country in 
order to di«»bte the invader. The burning of Mobpo w 
en historic Instance of thiv, * 0 
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As to private property at fon, I have previously 
mM that now enemy's goods on neutral ships nro 
exempt 'from cnptuio; so are privato fishing 
hosts and other harmless vessels. Formerly the 
rule was that all privato property of the enemy at 
Sea cOuld be captured * it cannot yet ho said that 
the rule has been displaced, and it is no doubt still 
open to' any nation to confiscate private property 
of the enemy at sea if it thinks fit to do so, provid- 
ed it is condemned ns good prize by a competent 
court. Such a practice is within his ordinary 
rights of appropriation the object being to 
cripple the trade of "the enemy and to prevent 
his privato ships from being used as transports 
or as armed cruisers. It may be the only re- 
source of a belligerent at sea ; but even hero 
a modification has been introduced by the 
Declaration of Palis which provides that a 
nedtral flag shall cover enemy’s goods. What 
are the essentials of a valid capture at sea ? 
Formerly it was held that an enemy who brought 
a ship of his enemy within his own harbour, or 
fleet or any other place of safety, for however 
short a time— was entitled to his prize. Then, 
afterwards, came the twenty-four hours’ rule, i.e , 
that twenty-four hdura* possession transferred the 
title in the ship to the captor; but the period 
never became an authoritative rule of Interna- 
tional Law and it may probably be said that the 
enemy’s moveables become the property of their 
captor when brought into a place so secure that 
the enemy has no immediate prospect of recover- 
ing them. The general rule is that all prizes 
must he brought in by their captors to bo ad- 
judicated upon by a competent prize court ; but 
sometimes the captor is justified in destroying 
the ships taken without bringing them into port 
for condemnation. In 1812-1814 the United 
States destroyed no less than seventy-four British 
merchantmen on the principle that it cripples an 
enemy’s trade more to destroy his ships at onto 
and moreover it does not put the captors to in- 
convenience in having to pro ride prize crews to 
take the captured vessels into port. There is 
nothing to prevent nn enemy from destroying its 
prizes, if it is impossible to bring them in. This 
was probably the excuso of the Russians for sink- 
ing tho neutral British steamer Knight Com- 
vutrulcr during tho Russo-Japanese war in 1904. 
In any case the property if condemned would not 
be restored to the original owner. 

As to real property or immoveables, the rule is 
’ that a 'title to it acquired in war must be confirm- 
ed either by a treaty of pcaco or accession of ter- 


ritory ; so that during the continuance of hostili- 
ties no land in fact changes hands. 

To sum up, tho inhabitants of territory in 
the military occupation of tho enemy retain 
full liberty of action; they do not lo s e their 
allegiance to their own sovereign ; and if they 
recover at n future time property that *ha* 
onco been theirs, by a fiction called Postliminium, 
that property is supposed never to have left their 
hands ; so, with judicial and administrative acts, • 
they hold good in spite of interruption by an 
invader ; not so, however, with nets purely politi- 
cal. Tho invader, on tho other hand, may n>6 
taxes and other duties, and may generally pre- 
vent his enemy from using tho resources of the , 
occupied territory; lie may also make demands of 
monoy or provisions from tho inhabitants with or 
without paymont, but tlieso demands should he 
reasonable, having regard to the object of the war 
and military exigencies. 

I pass now to those operations between belli- 
gerents which necessarily interfere with the right- 5 . 
of neutrals and especially with the cardinal rigid 
of the latter — to trade ns freely with either side 
during the war as they did before it broke out. 
These operations are blockade, the carriage of 
contraband, and visit and capture. 

(1) Blockade is the interference by the belli- 
gerent with the right of access to the territory or 
place held by the enemy. And in speaking of 
blockade, it must be remembered that Interna- 
tional Law is only concerned with blockade by , 
sea, for it is only there thatrthe neutral has prim 
facie equal rights with the belligerent. A blockade 
on land follows from the rights of control pos- 
sessed by the blockading army which have been 
already mentioned, and if the militar}- investment 
is sufficiently sti-ong all access to the enemy can 
be forbidden by force of arms. So that no.specinl 
rules are needed to rpguh\*e n blockade on land. 

At sea it is different. Ilere the rights of bellige- 
rents and neutrals would be equal » n “ 
opposite, but for the fact that the belligerent 
gains the advantage from the 'consideration 
that a neutral has no right to interfere with 
the military operations of a belligerent. 
when the belligerent blockades his enemy with 
a new of cutting off his trade with other nation^ 
and so crippling his resources and reducing hi* 
power, the neutral must acquiesce and forego hi* 
primn facie right to continue to supply the block- 
nded force with food, goods, ammunition, fi**" 
arms, dec., as ho did beforo the blockade occulted* 
There is a form of blockade know n as pacific, but 
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as this is a means of putting compulsion on nnotbor 
power short of war, wo are not, strictly 6poaking, 
•onccrnod with it here. The blockade which is 
used in warfare, b the commercial blockade. The 
law as to blockades lias been defined by tho Decla- 
ration of Paris, but the practice on various points 
diffeiK considerably between nations. It is agreed 
(a) that the belligerent must intend to institute 
the blockade as a distinct and substantive measure 
of war, and his intention must have been in some 
way brought to the knowledge of the neutrals 
affected ; (6) the blockade must have been initi- 
ated under sufficient authority ; (c) it must bo 
maintained by a sufficient and properly disposed 
force. The first point which has given rise to 
, difficulty has been this : — In tfhat way must the 
intention to blockade be brought to the knowledge 
of neutrals? Must tho latter be formally served 
'with notice by the belligerent that a state of 
blockade exists ? England together with the United 
States, Prussia and Denmark insist that know- 
ledge that the blockado has bean established is 
sufficient to subject a neutral ship to capture 
without further notice; ami that once having 
acquired such knowledge, there is a presumption 
that the blockade continues until there is a noti- 
fication to the contrary . This knowledge may be 
acquired either by a notification made by tho 
belligerent to the neutral Government or by 
general notoriety. According to this view, no 
individual notification is given to neutral vessels, 
unless the blockade was instituted on an emer- 
gency by tho naval commander on the spot or has 
< not yet been notified or when a vessel sails from 
a very distant port wheie such notification has 
not yet arrived. France, Italy, Spain and 
Sweden, on the other hand, take the view that 
no liability attaches to the neutral till he has 
actually reached tho scene of the blockade and 
tested its efficiency for himself. It does not 
matter if the blockado were notified before tho 
ship left port or not, such notice does not afiet t 
her, if ns a matter of fact when she gets to tho 
spot, she finds* she can get in without inter- 
ference. This view makes individual notification 
necessary. Notice has to be given on the spot 
by one of the blockading squadron to each neu- 
tral vessel as she approaches. This pew is now 
definitely abandoned by the signatories fo the' 
Declaration of London {1 009) and the English view 
is now adopted. What is a sufficient force? In the 
English view theie must be a certain degree of 
risk to ships trying to enter. What exactly 
that degree is, depends on circumstances and the 
nature of the case. For Instance, the blockade of 
IQ 


Charleston during the American Civil War was 
considered sufficient by England. In that case, 
one slrlp of the blockading squadron lay. off the 
bar between the two main entian'ce channels, and 
two or three others ci uised outside. But con- 
tinental writers insist that it is necessary that the 
entrance to the blockaded port should he 
guarded by stationary vessels, so close together 
that a vessel entering would be exposed to ft 
cro^s-fire between them. Tho validity of capture 
for 1 blockndo running’ is now determined for 
Great Britain and tho other signatories of the 
Declaration of London (1909) by Article 20 of 
tho Declaration which lays down that a vessel 
which lias broken blockade outwards or which 
was attempted to break blockade inwards is liable 
to captuT® so long as she is pursued by a ship 
of the blockading part. If the pursuit is aban- 
doned or the blockade is raised, the capture is 
invalid. This is a distinct modification of the 
rule previously observed by Great Britain that a 
ship which has broken blockade is liable to 
capture if taken during any pait of her voyage 
including the return voyage. Neutral vessels in 
a port about to be blockaded by n belligerent aro 
always allowed time in which to leave. 

(ii) Contraband. That is to say, articles which 
neutrals are forbidden to trade in with the enemy. 
This doctrine is therefore another infringement 
on the liberty of beutrals — and the practice which 
we mentioned in a former article, under which 
neutral goods on enemy’s ships ore free from con- 
fiscation does not apply to articles contraband of 
war. The principle of contraband is that a belli- 
gerent is permitted to prevent his enemy from 
deriving assistance from outside sources to enable 
him to continue his resistance. Grotius divideB 
goods into (a) those useful in war only e, g , arms 
— which are naturally contraband ; (i») things 
useless in war, which are not contraband ; (c) 
things mefel in both peace and war. It is this 
last division which has given rise to much discus- 
sion. The general effect of treaties concluded in 
the 17th century was to exclude only articles 
of direct use in warfare. In the 18th century 
most English treaties included saltpetre and* 
horses in the list of contraband and excluded 
provisions and naval stores. The difficulty of the 
subject comes largely from the consideration that 
trade ought to be as free as possible, that u little 
direct hardship as possible should be imposed on 
non-combatants and the reluctance of nations in 
insist on an extensive list of contraband in tu ! 

■ treat,., whereby they may eome day find them" 
aelve. ecnouely hampered i„ their tade a s ”b 
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In-thoml. century England seems to itovo in- 
. eluded nnvftl stores and saltpetre in the lint ot 
co , Unhand ,nnl many of her treaties .dining tint 
period also inclu.leil liorw and munitions of »» • 
noises t-nltpctro and sulphur scorn to ha\o tho 
S’ vogue contend, nnd next come 

i»l/el nnvnl construction, espcoinlly it 
manufactured, ns tor instnneo armour phtes tor 
war-bin*. The list of contraband article lmd 
never been settled previous to tho Declaration ot 
London (1909) wlien three lists were drawn up 
consisting respectively ot : 

(i) nrticles to be treated as absolutely contraband, 

(ii) goods which may become conditional contrn- 

a number ot articles which shall in no 

M Wton wMA wa« declared 

bjltilf - 1- *?*%£*£ 7s coal' andotlior 
ed 1" the eecond class ,, and cooU n evor 

tnel. England „„nosition that food is 

afford to consent to t I* «P ^ re „ nUi , t 0 t 
undoubtedly cont . ■ j n the present 

contraband pu is ie J a absolutely contraband, 

r ar ' Rt ^ im cottor or tod stuffs. The huge fron- 
but not cotton , .^solutely powerless 

clads Ot to-ds y 7”“ M b ‘ n :rS; said Ihnt coal 
Without coal, , pat to a warlike use; 
must necessarily . which coal 

there are hundreds f »1* ^ of >v „. 

is employed otlie d (1909) a vessel 

nythe D » cl ^™ a 0 L^to eoidemned 11 the 
“"fhan'd terms JL. than halt the cargo. Goods 

contraband form o[ t| , e COI , tr nbnnd and 

belonging to the ow TCSKO i are liablo to 

which are ™ b °” * c i not liable to condemnation 
condemnation. A r contraband she carries 

' °'™ g , t0 ‘Xwj to continne her voyag. it the 

may bo "liwt to t ho belligerent war- 

contraband nhj A w bicb carries despatches 
9 bip. A J'^^Vseilice of a belligerent renders 
or persons for th ® s . tion on the same grounds 
herself liablo to if 6 ho is on a voyage 

as a carrier of co ’ lt ^ ith view to the trans- 
spechlly undertone- 8 who are embodied 

port of individual l" g or w itb a view to 

• L the armed force, ot the enemy^ ^ fateMt of 

the transmission of ■ g utm l owner know or 
‘ncirtohave known that the despatches or per- 


sons wore connected with ■>£*»« 

ran ho said in somo way to have mdentilirt n 
soil with tho belligerent for that .''TSoeere ot 
persons and intelligence a.e called Analog 
Contraband. A neutral shl Ip eve lnwveljFO enpg 

would lose her neutral clmmete and be e ^ 


an enemy merchantship. The Ilngue Cornea- 
tion of U) 07 declared tbo postal correfcpon ^ 
neutrals or belligeicnts wbatcjer its offing 
inivate character may be, found on e & 
a neutral or enemy chip to be 
rule, lion ever, does not exempt a neutrn P 

from. tho law, of maritime war ; « 
merchant ships in general. The ship, 
mav not he sCtrehed crecpt when 
necessary and then with as much ®iwtod ™ 
nruTorpedition as possible. It may 1* 
that during the Russio- Japanese w I it rthe K 
in May 1904 stopped and searched the lint . 
steamer O . im in the Mediternmcsn. 

(ill) Lastly, a word as to rant nnd «P 
Th. firmer is the means by winch a beg, . 

discovers if a merchantman “ , '|F* ber ,]* ii 
neutral flog is in fact neutral or Ii 

committing a breach of Intermtio 
the latter case, visit may he Mh ''J uii- 

which can, however, only he cMeUiir" t0 
sioned ships ot a belligerent. T ho letter 
power to visit tbo public vessels “ 

There was muel. discussion as to whether E ^ 
vessels under convoy-i-e., reding „t. 

end under the protection ol the ConferS« l 
belligerent— can be visited. A , Continent.^ 
London, Great Britain agreed with coD «* 

view tliat neutral vessels under na n ‘ . place, 
are exempt from search. Capture 
when \isit nn.l search arc rM»ted I , foil* 

is engaged in illicit trade nnd car lies a c«g ^ ^ 

to confiscation ; when tho true elmreete ^ 

ship cannot bo ascertained ; when i the^P 
sesscs false documental or its P»1 „ ta 

destroyed or concealed. It n ”*J,£ in tiel 
goorls on »n armed r essel, In, Is W™ * nd ^rit 
to resist the belligerents ngh‘ *» 11 «i* 

and thereto™ his goods wiH . be “nto ^ pi , 

the ship, tor they are rd"**" in ehsfE* 
resistance offered by n belbgcreii #cc0 jdi^ 

of a neutral ve«el, sets the good# free,* ^ 
to English doctrine, which, howei , ^ 

accordance with the view taken by 
States. 
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URh-ri-ii*— 

familiar event in , 

• mutual rivalries among the early ‘ U»» 
families leJ to frwfuent |'™ r t» r J 1 ^ Visva- 
inthellig-VcJioroeonla eg., A „ tribes 

mitra feuds. The c °e t he country, the 

with tlie original ir.ha i.,! also t o frequent 

n.s,,„ as they were e.«WjW > *!“ o( ^ ■ 

gtrifo and kept up the ' . ns ,,crhaps under 

Aryan people. As ‘he non-Anmn,, t0 

civilized rule themselves, I ) conqaer- 

thc inevitable, and beewme . l^ol t ^ ve ra 
'V ^.?wtrr n .iUou, tribes, in the 


inc community a* renct* 

of water, the out-lying vni 0 ^ R. l j cs } 1 as.-\B and 

lowest grades of civih i^^j continued to 

the Pivvclmn *» they « t j 10 ]and, and 

give trouble to the W™1 ^ o( 0 portion 

tins likowi-o n.a.le will til Je 0 , u „ 

of the Aryan nation. j into caste*, had 

dvy, not yet the Binging, the 

however the n on- combat mir ’ , s ,\ivtin- 

Sncri Iking, and the cultivating r neml«« 
guished from tho 6gh ra toW Jhed, they 

When distinctions enmo to he ^ ^ 

were at first between the .. ' filter. The 
Kshatrn, the pn«t nnd^ ? n ^ v 
echo of this stnge 1 Kftt i, OI « n L«hnd sp«iks of 
thcfllrahma^and ‘ Kshatram ‘ as comprising tho 
wlvolo community. den- 

The Gods of And»t 

cribed ns fighters. ?“**%, i^, Pipru, Samba- 
Icm*. Bo slew > - ntra, Su<hfl* ; thn 

iv and a host of other foes- 


m and a host of ^^l^Ptheir tongue by foul 
tribes that always defile* castles. Poets 

, darnel , lraR A Wo 


‘r'Q^i.h^h'.thrrio.ir.gh.ghLsJood, 

poet Bay* — 


• a of thee O Indra, tbenew bards 

k -" 0 ^ 3 afr.^t:Xto"n"r“SK 

unbebexiDg enemy. 

So again Agni, Mitra, Vanina, the Morals, and 
even tin. Aswine, the divine physicians, and sur- 
geons acre heroic, end won their fame in battle^. 
Songs were sung to inspire the gods in their 
deeds of valour, and to invoke their aid m com- 
bats against tho ‘ unworshippers ; generous r»' 
tious Si the Soma drink strengthened tho gods 
and the men. II wealth, long Me. progeny, and 
worldly prosperity generally " ere the quest of men 
in those da>B, success in war, destruction of ene- 
mies, and protection from tho barbarians were no 
leas the objects or prayer. Lathilamain RalktlWin, 
•foremost among the fighters in chariots is a 
frequent praise bestowed on the gods of those 
davs When the foes of theso gods resorted to 
or trickish warfare, Jnlu Jf*M» »s it come 
to to called, tho gods frequently rose to the ocea- 
sion end deigned to use similar Ma,ja. against 
them. So lndra is praised for his Maya* in bis 
ficht* with the unbelieving foes. * In fighting 
Yritft nnd other*, he frustrated tho wile* of the 
wily/ The vnluc of the horse in war was well* 
known. “I repair to you for shelter," bays n 
poet “ n* a warrior with his fleet courser should 
betake to hi* army.” The Soma drink, was ex- 
tracted and drunk, nnd the gods had it offered to 
them as it was ‘ the food worthy only of a hero/ 
Even the poets of the day fought as well as sang; 
“ give us ” says a poet, 44 a heroic champion on the 
car to lead our van. Grant success, talent and 
conquering might, unassailable and irresistible, 
unto the poct-woinhippor stationed in the en-' 
campment.” The numerous references' to bows 
nnd arrows, coat-mail, swords, spears, and other 
implements of war indicate a state . of society 
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wlieu fighting «s an nit wm riot relegated to iuj 
exclusive caste, nnd when the soldier and the 
conqueror were held in gic.it esteem. Buttles on 
a largo scale wero not unknown as wo find refer- 
ences to “ a hundred and one lingo castles shat- 
tered," * ft hundred' thousand of the enemy slain 
and scattered on the bosom of tho earth/ That 
tho martial spirit was a living reality among tho 
people of those days is evident from tho above 
extracts. One more may ho added. In a hymn 
to Brahasputi, ‘ tfio hero of many n battle,’ tho 
worshipper says : ‘ Produce heroes among us who 
are heroes ourselves/ (1’i'mAu !’«><«» Vpn 
frriiiqdhi nah hcam) wo shall sing your great 
glory in tho assembly of our heroic men.’ 


In considering whether tho nets of opposing 
armies in those days were strictly humane or 
reckless and uncontrolled, it is well to bear in 
mind that the general rule in eaily European 
wax fare was that all was fair in war, and that 
rules prohibiting certain kinds of arms came into 
use only gradually. When new weapons w ere 
discovered, the first impression was that they were « 
ungodly and the work of tho devil, and they were 
consequently vehemently condemned. Thus the 
cross-bow, the musket, fire-arms generally, torpe* 
does, all these were subjects of anathema when 
they were first invented, and soldiers using them 
were given no quarter. Now even submarine 
mines and torpedoes are permitted subject to cer. 
tain conditions, which are in practice followed or 
discarded according to the exigencies of the situa, 
tion and the temper of the belligerent. The 
second Hague Peace Conference, 1907, hnsprohi- 
bited “ for a period extending to the dose of the 
Third Conference the discharge of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons, or by other new methods 
of a similar nature/’ a prevision already being 
disregarded in the present European war, by the 
French and Germans who it must bo mentioned, 
however, abstained from subscribing to this por- 
tion of the conventions. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find in the Big Veda references to the 
wiles and tricks (mnyas) of tho ‘ ungodly * in war. 
As the operation of the new weapons came to bo 
known and mastered, credit was given to the 
ability to use such weapons by the god- 
ly forces. Jndnvis frequently extolled for killing 
his enemy by 6trntegem where other means of 
victory failed. Thus he killed Vritra, after 
solemn promises of j>oaco, by his Vajra inserted 
in a piece of foam, and he mercilessly cut into 
pieces tho embiyo in Diti’s womb when the ex- 
^pected offspring was to bo his mortal foe. And 


these nets elicited only half-hearted disapproval. 

- As time advanced and civilhation progressed, 
no find tho subject of war treated in the Smriiis 
and tho Niti'-astrnsnith gi cat fulness and thought. 
War is dealt with in the Smritis among the 
duties of kings (Rnjsdlmrma), and »n the Ariha 
Sastms among tho modes of territorial acquisition 
and increase of power. The Smritis of Slanu, 
and Ynjna vnlkyu, tho Vishnusniritqand the Jfaha- 
bhnrata and many Parana s, contain sections on * 
Rajadhanqa including tho rules of war. The 
Artha Snstrns of Sukracharja, Koutifya and 
Kamandaka contain detailed rules as to the 
equipment of ainric*, tho time and mode of 
warfare, tho classification of friends and foes, and 
numerous allied topics. The Maftahharctta (chajc 
tcrs57 and 58, Santipaixa) contains a haif-my- 
thicai bibliography of ancient works on polity. 
The authors mentioned mo Brihaspati, Visaluk- 
6ha, Kavya, Prnchetaea Mann, Bharadvaja, 
Gourasirns, and the God Indra himself. God 
Brahma, however, was, we are told, the founder 
of the science in a work of 100,000 chapters 
whose contents are detailed in a long list of ver- 
ses. And tire successive sum markers of this huge 
work, were, in the usual Indian way, ViValokshn, 
Bahudantn, Brahaspati, and Kavya, tfsanasorSak- 
racharya. Sukrncharya is said to be the last, whoso 
work contained indeed the modest number of 1,000 
chapters, though the existing A'id'eara of Sukn- 
charya is a work of much smaller compass con- 
taining exactly 2567 slokas disposed in five chap- 
ters of unequal length. The contents of the 
chapters are various, referring to tfce duties of 
kings generally, the characteristics of friends and 
foes, the control and augmenbition of the trea- 
sury, the disposition of foitresses, the equipment 
of the army, and various other matters pertaining 
to the duties of kings, A chapter is devoted to 
law (Vyavaliara), and another chapter to social 
and popular customs. 

Sukra charya was the preceptor of the Abuiks 
or the hereditary foes of the gods, aftd that per- 
haps accounts for the fact that ho is somewhat 
lax in his morality as to warfare. War is either 
Dhanna or Kttta, just or regardless of justice. 
Kntaywlha or warfare with stmtageros or objec- 
tionable practices is strongly condemned in Manu 
and other early works, but Sukracharya is some- 
what plain-spoken in the matter, and advocates a 
form of practical morality which falls far short 
of the ideal. He says, after referring to the mini 
rules of humanity in w-ars ; ‘ These rules apply t® 
just waifare (Dhartna yndfui)', in immoral warfare 
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(KxUauvdha), these rules have no application; and 
adds, ‘ there is no warfare like Kutayudha in ex- 
tirpating a powerful enemy.’ He boldly asserts 
that Rnmn, Krishna, Indr.i, and the Doras gene- 
rally resorted to immoral .warfare on certain 
coercions. He advocates the uso of dissimulation, 
flattery, and meek submission, in carrying ou 
one’s object with the enemy, and even recom- 
mends the acceptance of dishonour if that will 
.forward the main purpose desired. ‘ The wise 
man should place even disgrace in the front and 
honour at the back and accomplish his de-ired 
object, for it is folly to lose one’s object. It is 

apparent from the above that Sukracharya was 
the Machiavelli of India ; but his school, though 
ancient, was not the popular one and the best 
moralists of the country did not approve of Ins 
recommendations. It must be remembered bow- 
over that it is the feature of the Arthasastra* in 
genorol to subordinate justice to expediency, as, 
for instance, the modem science of political eco- 
nomy, which pays no heed to the flow of the gene- 
rous instincts of the members of society. \\e 
therefore find in the Smutis a rule to the effect 
that the Dliarma Sastra* are more authoritative 
than the Artha Sastras, os the latter do not put 
morality so higftns the former. The Artha bns- 
tras aro the sciences of economics and politics, 
the sciences dealing with individual well-being as 
well fts the well-being of the stato. 

Koutilya’s Artha S.vstra is the next important 
work on politics deserving mention. Chanakya, 
Koutityo and Vislimigupta are the various names 
by which this minister and friend of Chandragup- 
- ta Mouiya was known. This Brahmin, justly 
noted for the ability and sagacity with which be 
acted in bringing about the fall of the Aandas 
and tho establishment of the Mourya dynasty, is 
the author of a voluminous Artha Sastra, known 
usually as Koutilya’s Artha Sastra, largely quoted 
in later commentaries. His time, if his connt *‘ 
tionwith Chamlmgupta is true, must be the 
end of the *4th century B.C. The drama 
Mudrtrtikshasa gives a vivid insight into the cha- 
lacter of this politician, and his ability in the 
arts of war and peace-making. 

Tho Kanundakiya Nitisara is a, work which 
should not bo omitted from any account of the 
Hindu works on Polity. As its name implies it 
treats of the arts of government and war ; Mid i s 
by Kamandaka or Kamandaki, a disciple of KouUl- 
ya or Chanakya. Kamandaka’s work is in 
30 sections and contains, wo are told, 1250 verses, 
while Koutilya’s work contained 100 sections and 
CQ00 stanzas. The work of Kamandaka is charac- 


by great bievity and clearness of language, 
and is a sober handbook bn polity, frill of histori- 
cal illustrations.* A special interest of the 
work lies in the fact that a number of previous 
authors in Politics arc mentioned in the course of 
the woik and tbeir views set forth on one or two 
topics. Such names nre those of Maya, Puloma, 
Indra, Usanas, Guru, Visalaksha, Bahudanta, and 
Parasara. Kamandaka docs not specify the list of 
those who aro not to be injured in war, a list 
which we give later on, but strongly supports 
Sukracharya in approving luta yudha. . He 
says that a weak king who has. a strODg 
opponent shield resort to Jcuta yudha. He ap- 
proves of the massacre of the enemy, when the 
latter are in deep slumber, as the massacre by 
Aswnthma in the Mahabharata war. 

Confining ouiselves to the science of war, a 
portion of the science of politics, we may state 
at the outset that a high value has always been 
placed on horoism in war in all Hindu writings, 
Flight in war has been considered a great dis- 
grace, worse than death. Manu says : — 

“A king who is defied by foes, be they equal in - 
strength, or Stronger, or weaker, must not shrink from 
bsttle, remembering the duty of Kabatriyss. Not to 
turn back in battle, to protect the people, to honour the 
Brshoianas, is the beBt means for a king to secure happi- 
ness. Those kings who, seeking to slay each other in 
battle, fight with the utmost exertion and do not turn 
back, gu to heaven " (VII, 87-80). 

So Yajnavalkya : 

• Those who fight for their land in battles, without 
turning back and without using prohibited arms (like 
poisoned darts), rea< h heaven like meditating men 
(Yogins), Tto steps ot those who, when their ranks are 
broken, do not turn back, but tight on, sre like so many 
sacrifices (i.e , procure Swarga). The king lakes up the 
virtues of thoe£ wl o are killed while running away." 
(1. 322, 323). 

Sukracharya is, emphatically, to the eorue 
effect. £ 

*• In this world two men go beyond the solar sphere 
(i.e., to beaveip— tho meditating ascetic, tnd the soldier 
killed in battle while facing the enemy. . One should 
protect oneself by killing evert hia learned Brahmin 
Guru (who may oppose him) in battle, so says sruti . , 

, . The teachers are kind, and learned people are ad- 
vocates of sinlessness. They should never he asked on 
tensions of great fear . . . The rascal, who flies 
from a flight to save his life is really dead though alive 
and endoTSS the tins of the whole people. The man who 
deserts the ally or the master and flies from the battle 
field gets bell after death, and while alive is cried down 
by the entire people. The man who sees his friend in 
distress and does not help him in battle gets dishonour 
and when dead, goes to hell * Suknniti (see Trsn.lS 
published by the Panin i Office, Allahabad (IV 7 w 
318, eta.) 1 * 

The work has been icecntly published in lho T«v~* 
a Sanskrit Beries, with a commentary, “ Tnva 1* 
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Awl Mann : let him not 

When he fights with hi* ^^“nor -with such 
strike with weapon* «°““ a ( which are bla- 

U are barbed, poMoned, or the > P«*' " ° „ bo (la fight) 
2 iog with firoi If t him «'°t stn *®.,, „ nl . on6 who f- Ids 


has^hrDVdsn *mi|>ence, uoraeunuc^n^^ ^ uh 

bis pilais m supp (ul!j . bl0 to fight), nor one 

htir, nor one who •»*» “ ° ' * wll0 j g asleep, who has 

(VII. 90 - 03 ). 

So Yagnavalkya ; . v < ‘ I am 

One ihouM not kill M» JJjjJ who it fighting 

SMsrf.-: *h"K| »*•»* » ”• 

is merely * spectator. (I. »-»>• f 

These rules may be compare p 721 

the Hague Code on the . en Suk»a- 

t., i» to »« eivoo, ooJ “ b “ r d t F otIio I JO, 
military nowo«kj »»■> ' “K'|J J,, wh ether con- 
• the enemy baa to be kdle ri( . y or other- 

ducted according to r " ,es ° t r eeogni'0 the 

- SSS£|fiis 

all on a sudden and withdraw - ft j is . 

»„af«lUpontbo roomy ‘to rob^r^^ t w 
taoco'. This 15 ”Pf\ vjli J d . ,„,f a re »hrre no 

p„rt,ce in modern > nb , otutf „ necMMiy. 

declaration ot " p , 007 v, a8 adopted 

Thougl.th,H. S ».Oonf.ninceo l, 07 ho. ^ 

a rule that war most be prccei ,. r , c M hm. 

Z or on nUtootnm with n “*“ ^3 
«on (.00 HolUn, on ’ ffi -»« »»'> 

tl,0 rrorl.ro too b«” without o <locl». 
b ranco m l7 <8 and to Wa r Germany 

ration and in the presen • F _ ; , t p mn cc. 

;:si sL 53 Kx/r* 

indeed reject the demand lor an 
reasonable. , r Sukrncliarya 

A. rnoy bo „;,1 more ol.bo- 

on the conduct ot wa . of otter Hindu 

„te it maintaining, the eqmp- 

writers, tiu nues fmT nre sensible 

+N& “SSSSfiS .PP./ «o the rnleo 

ot Ki*aan Jaka als0 * 


“tplrty !l3 dK exploded 

property e ,, . wr j tei8 consider tho idea 

»**.-- re 

that warsjnlndmw ancient „ith- a 

minimum ot ineonvenience to private property 
mmunui , , [if tha no n.coRlbAt(tnt 

iir ' . I belligerent states. The Mnha- 

Khamtn Ws^boso object was tho recovery ot 

Sflmtl'reotTemtiy ot tho sons ot Panda., 
and in which tbe whole military power of Indian 
, “ , engaged, wa, touglit on tjip Huru- 

Slmtni plain. lif from the inhabited area, and 
“portion nt tho armies ,eems to have been em- 
nteed in capturing cities, or dislocating peacctnl 
private lifo. 'Tho magnitude of the crimes en- 
L„ed in tho war, essmmng It to have been 
historical, is simply enormbuv. An aUhovhm .s 
Sd5 taw consisted ot 21,870 chariot, ns many 
elepliants, 3 times ns many horse, and 5 times as 
many toot-aoMiom. Bcmeinbonng that the 
chariots and elephants were nelUnanned the 
total lighting strength ot an nljWiim must be 
mer 200 000. 18 dtoAoutunia fought in the war, 

1 1 on the side ot the Kurus and 7 on the Ftndu a 
side The mobilisation and concentration of this 
huge nimy of nearly 4 million warriors with some 
thing like 40,000 elephants end. chariots would 
have involved enoimons labour. But it is appal- 
ling to consider what inrther enormous ruin, would 
have betn roused, it tho war had been spread over 
a laiee men, instead of having been concentrated, 
nnd portions of this huge army had been let loose 
on the peaceful inhabitant? of even tbe more 
prominent cities of cither combatant in tbe 
vicinity of the sent of war. And if the various 
allies on either side had treated the war as an 
opportunity for invading oue another’s domi- 
nions, the min and desolation caused would have 
been tiemendous indeed. 


icn ttemendous indeed. 

It could not be said however that' all wars in 
India even in ancient times were fought on the 
principle of Rousseau above stated. Even Mann 
recognises tho principle that the objective in war 
must be the disabling of tho enemy. We read 
(VII. 105, 19G ) 

“ When he hss shut np his foa in a town, let him sit 
eucamped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil Mb 
grass, food, fnel. and water. Likewise let him destroy 
the tsnks, Tsmparts and ditches, and let him as Bail the 
foe unawares and alarm him at night - *. 

We take it however that the above applies to 
tho military resources of the army of the enemy 
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and does not permit tho poisoning of wells etc., 
in tho.oiiomy'K country under occupation or In- 
vawon. 

So Sukracharyn : 

‘Tbe powerful iliould carefully coerce tho enemy by 
•topping tbo supplies of water, provisions, fodder, gram, 
etc, In an unfavourable ‘region and tlion attack and 
annihilate it’. (IV, 7, 3C7.) 

A vigorous system of espionngo is advocated in 
all treatises, both for furnishing tho king with 
information of his subject’s dispositions, and for 
ascertaining tho power, position, and nature of 
tho onotny. A king is said to he chnra-chak- 
s/iim, seeing through his spies, and tho institu- 
tion of scciot agents is ti mo-honoured in this 
country. All tho same, tho spi<v* of tho enemy 
vroro harshly treated, and seldom escaped unhurt. 

Even in this country where tho doctrine of 
Karma and divino grace have full sway, tho Bmri- 
tios dealing with war insist on the primary import- 
aneo of effort and vigilance on the part of kings. 
Siikmcharya says:* 

‘Mon who are? wise and whoso character deserves 
praise greatly ro^poct pourtitAa (energy) ; whereas the 
weaklings who are incapable or energy, cling to Fata.’ 
(I. 48.) 

It remains now to consider somo incidents in 
tho two national works, tho Ramaynna and the 
Mahabhcirata, where descriptions of war are nume- 
rous ; in the latter of them especially the comba- 
tants were long and fiercely engaged, and various 
incidents occurred which strict morality has con- 
demned, though military necessity and expediency 
might excuse. 

The killing of Tatakn. by Rama is considered a 
censurable act, as women aro not proper foes. 
But it is justified by Visvamitra wjio removes 
Rama’s hesitation by describing lior as a sinful 
and wicked woman, full of wiles, and causing 
obstruction to sacrifices, and therefore fit to bo 
killed. "When Rims killed Vali, Sugrrva’s brother, 
under cover of a tree and while Vali was engaged 
with his brother in single combat, Rama apparent- 
ly neglected all rules of • duels, and is severely 
taken to task by Hie monkey ruler in his last mo- 
ments. Rama’s justification, politically speaking, 
was simply that Vali was the enemy of his ally 
and deserved to be extirpated and so it is put in 
Karaandaka’s work. 

In tho Utlarakawla Chapter VIII, there is nn 
, incident- in tho battle between Vishnu and the 
*Raksliasa Malyavan which deserves mention. 
Narayana who espoused the cause of the Dovas 


against the Ilnkshasas fought furiously and there 
his enemy liefore him. Seeing the running 
Follower* iutlil<*s»jy pursued and murdered, 
Mnlyawni tho llaksh.isa leader says: ‘Are 
you unaware, Narnynnn, of the ancient rule 
of Kslmtriyo warfare, that, liko nn ordinary 
person, you strike us tint aio running out of f«ir 
and wishing to desist from fight.’ To which 
Nnraynna replies that ho hns piomised the Doras 
his aid and must oxtirjiate tho Rakshasas wher- 
ever they go. 

Turning to the MahalJutrala, it must be knit- 
ted that oxamplcs of violation of the humane 
rules of war aro more frequent and marked. 
Apart from the injustice of tho Kurus in forcing 
a bibody war on their cousins, the incidents of 
this famous war of India are, somo of them, un- 
justifiable by the standards laid down in the 
Sastras themselves. Both sides are guilty of such 
nets, and tho only excuse i>ossibly is that they 
were by way of mutual nevengo and justified by 
the necessities of the situation. And this illus- 
trates tho truth that human nature is at its tforsfc * 
when men meet in close conflict and all is for- 
gotten but tho desire of revenge. 

The rules of war in ancient India are howover 
a credit to the sagacity of its statesmen and 
disclose a keenness for justice and fairplay which 
must excite the admiration of modem jurists. 
The discipline of the army, the disposal of fort- 
resses, the objectives in war and peace, have all 
been subjects of deep study. The outstanding 
feature in all these is that statecraft in its 
International aspect yens by no means a neglected 
science, and that many of the rules laid down 
will bear comparison with those of the present 
times, in their regard for efficiency and insight 
into human nature, and due attention to con- 
siderations of justice and humanity. And if we 
regard the generality of the ancient rules of 
Polity and War, we see a sustained preference of 
Dhnrma in War: the niax'im is laid down without 
hesitation that in Dharma lies victory: yeio 
illtarmah tato jayah : 

It is this historic nurture in the school of 
justice that has enabled India to appreciate great 
Britain’s worth, and to rise with one voice and 
proclaim its unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
the British power in its great strife in the cause 
of Righteousness and Friendship. May the cause 
of Right and Justice speedily attafc success, and 
may the reign of bloodshed and cruelty draw* to 
a speedy end ! 
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tho Mnrgmvo Gcro Becuml the submission of Mico- 
zysUw or Mioszko T, tlio I'rinco of the Polos, ntio 
thus been mo a feudatory of tho Rmpeior Otto tho 
Great. Mieszko about thin time became ft Christian. 
It is said that in the fust instance he joined the 
Greek church, but, however that maybe, lie or his 
son Bolesbim I ultimately attached Poland to the 
Western Church, no doubt with tho object of 
obtaining the Assistance of tho church against 
German aggression. The Polish bishopric of Posen 
was under tho German see of Magdeburg, but with 
ft view to acquiring nntion.al'irulepewlenco Boloriaus 
I, succeeded in having on archbishopric established 
at Gneson. The young dreamer Otto IJJ paid 
Rolcslaus a visit, and was so much plea soil with his 
entertainment that he bestowed the title of king 
upon his host. Holeslaus tried to show himself 
worthy of bis new dignity. He founded towns 
and did what he could to Christianise and ciriliso 
Ids peoples. At tho snme time he extended tho 
boundaries of Poland both to the east and to the 
west acquiring amongst other places Cracow the 
future capital. When on the death of Otto III 
the policy of the Emperois again became more 
German and less imperial, Boleslau? resolutely 
sought to check the advance of the German power 
and succeeded in u aking the Oder tho boundary 
between Slav and Teuton for a time, 

For nearly three centuries after the death 
of BoleslausI in 1026 Poland was of little import- 
ance. His successors were weak and some of 
them adopted the mistaken policy of dividing 
their territories amongst their sons A number 
of petty principalities or palatinates came into 
existence and the title of king disappeared for 
about two hundred years. During tlua period 
not only were outlying Slavonic lands like Silesia 
and Pomerania being gradually Geimnnised but 
German influence was making itself felt within 
Poland itself. There were two main causes 
for this — the settlement of the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order in whrij is now East Prussia, and 
the encouragement of the immigration of German 
burghers into Polish towns. The Teutonic Knights 
were a military order of monks, like the Knights 
Templars or the Hospitallers, m d were founded 
in 1 191 ftt the time of the Third Crusade. When 
that crusade proved a failure it was suggested 
that the Knights should turn their crusading 
activities elsewhere. At the time it happened 
.that Conrad, Duke of Masovia, the part of Poland 
round ‘Warsaw, was having trouble with the 
Prussians, n wild, heathen, Lithuanian race on 
Hie Baltic, and bo invited tho Teutonic Knights 
to come to his ftssistanpe. The Knights came on 


condition that they should hold for themselves all 
tho territory they conquered, and itipiocesa of 
time conquered East Prussia. The Poles soon 
had reason to regret their invitation, for the 
Knights proceeded to appropriate Polish territory 
ns well. * * 

Tho immigration of German settlers wa9 the 
outcome of the great Mongolian invasion of the 
tliiiteentii century. Tho Poles were indeed more * 
fortunate than the Russians who had to pay 
tribute to tho Golden Horde for ccnturii*, but 
the Tartars devastated the PoIKl/I.ands and after 
their withdrawal Germans weie encouraged to 
come and settle in the vacant lands where 
numbers of towns sprung up with special privi- 
leges About the same time nfso numbers of 
Aimenians settled in Lemberg where they are 
still fo be found, Jews in large numbers al-o 
settled in the Polish towns. As the Poll'd) 
gentry despised trade very soon all the commerce 
of Poland passed into the hands of the German®, 
the Armenians and the Jews. There was thns no 
Polish middle class such ns wan to be found at 
this time grow ing iij» in the western Enrol ran 
countries. 

Poland showed signs of glowing importance in 
tho beginning of the fourteenth century. Przemy- 
slaw assumed the title of king in 129'>, 
and in 13.12 Wladisl.aus I, the “Span-long," de- 
feated the Teutonic Knights, Carimir III added 
Galicia to Poland and introduced many reform®. 
But the most outstanding event in Polish History 
in the fourteenth century was the nmon of Polard 
with Lithuania and the accession of the dynasty of 
the Jngiellos. The Lithuanians first appear in 
history in the thirteenth century. They were of 
the Lettic stock and were a savage heathen people 
very like their neighbours and kinsfolk tho 
Prussians. The conquest of the Prussians by tbo 
Teutonic Knights alarmed the Lithuanians. 1 hey. 
gave up their primitive polity and adopted a 
monarchical form of Government. Their princes 
or giand-dukes, as they came to he called, ww p 
able men and soon cieatcd a Lithuanian State which 
included much of White Russia. Common 
hostility to the Teutonic Knights drew Poland 
and Lithuania together, and in 1386 a marriage 
was arranged between Jndiviga, the last represent- 
nth e of the Piasts, who had been elected Queen 
of Poland, and Jagiello, the Grand Duke "I 
Lithuania. Jagiello, though his mother had been s 
Chi istian was himself a heathen, but he agreed to 
ho baptised and soon most of his people followed 
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The comtiniou of Lithuania put an end to tho 

m““nd Jagiello, wlio on kU k»g“"^ e “Ste 
them ill T.un.ntae in l», 

r l i rtil r»S r S;; t h"r„S'iu 

iniabitanta but ien will, «k. 
grants. Their aubjects revolted, forweA the 
bwu Longue, alld » rP «.l«dto tV.nnr IV thonon 
Tauiello who was then king of loland. Alter 
f JrUreCiBimir » >l ■-‘“"“r'i 1 ; 

By Hie Second Tievty of Thorn m 1«6,U» 
Teutonic Knights hnnded over lunch of Ule I 
territory to Poland, but were .1 towed to reU 
most of the present province of b«Jt Prussm « 
Kcnigeberg on thetr capita ». » Poh»b At 

the time of the Information in 1525 too men 

Omid Master, Albeit of U°he.rol ern *«. nMmod 

Fcr Zriy two hundred years the Jag.ellos sat 
upon the throne of Poland. Moot .of .then, MW 
monarch, of ab.hty end they r»,»d tl* P^' 
Poland to its greatest height. In ^ 
reign of Sigismnnd II the toon. , Bmon nf tub 
Bn lee b.ought about by which PoUnd ^ “ 
thuauia were firmly welded into ne.^1. 

From this time onwards, to quote the 
of the statute, “ the Crown of Poland and the 
' Grand Duchy of Lithuania is a composite 
indivisible body, and also one emnpoate -and com- 
men republic, or the incorporation and weldmg 
together of two states into one nation. 
nil was allowed to retain its old dignitaries but 
ma was . „ A _ n u. a The members 

otherwise the union was co p • , , 

' r S£ C e=d 9 w2“SrL^ 

^KlmePe^ lmm »< rcspuHira, and hence 


Poland, thoiigl. to the end ruled ky a king, is offi- 
ciallv designated the Polish Iicpnblic. _ 

Though the Jagielloa tal done much ' n m>ny 
wavs to raise and etrengtl.cn Poland they liad 
failed to establish n ically Btrong central mom.r- 
cliy Jealousy of the kingly power end a mis- 
taken idea of liberty had already tag™ the ew>- 

lution of that monstrosity , the l otak constitution, 
which was to prove the lum of the country that 

p, educed it. Space does not permit of my ta- 
ring the steps of its gradua evolution but its 
chief peculiar features must bo described to under- 
atand the future history of Poland and the causes 

1. The monarchy was elective. An elective 
monarchy is not necessarily on evil but history 
tenches that it usually is. It tends to lend to 
civil wnr and to external interference. So lo/lg as 
theie wei-e Jngiellos in the male line its evils 
were not felt much, but in later W the 
withering of the electors lescmbled a battlefield, 
and often a civil war had to decide which of two 
lival candidates was to be king. Further, all the 
neighbouring powers had their candidates and 
thus Poland came at last to be a mere puppet in 
the hands of her most powerful neighbour. Again 
the elective character of the monarchy gave the 
nobles an opportunity of continually diminishing 
tho power of the king. Before a king was ap- 
pointed he had to agiee to the jxuta convtnta, a 
contract increasing the power of the nobility and 
limiting his own. It may be said that a limited 
monarchy is a good thing, but that depends upon 
who place the limits and upon how the power trans- 
feri ed is used. The Tudor despotism was better -for 
England than the limited monarchy of Henry VI, 
and the nobles of Poland were more self-seeking 
and less public spirited than those of England. 

2. Political power passed from the bauds of 
the kiug and tho senate — the magnates and great 
officers of btate — into the hands of the nobles. 
The Polish nobles did not form an oligarchy but 
There, like the Spartans, an aristocratic democracy. 
The population of Poland was divided into three 
classes, nobles, burghers and peasants. All persons 
were nobles who had freehold land and did not 
engage in trade. Only nobles might wear swords 
and it is said that in the old days one might see 
in Poland a poor noble ploughing in his fields 
with an old sword fastened round his waist by a 
bit of string. All nobles were regarded as 
equals in spite of the existence of special titles. 
The peasants were partly free, partly attached 
tk« soil, and as time went on their 


me peasants r 1 * 1 l v 

to the soil, and as time went on their pcsi- 
tion became more depressed, and thej- 
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forbidden to hold land. Tiio hatred that often 
existed between the Polish peasants and land- 
owners had no small share in bringing about the 
downfall of Poland. A change of owners, and per- 
haps a change for the better, was all that the 
partition of Poland meant to the peasant. The 
noble might not engage in trade and lienee the 
townsfolk were mainly Germans, Jews and Ar- 
menians. There was, as has been mentioned, no 
Polish middle class, and hence no political power 
was given to the towns beyond occasional repre- 
sentation in the diet. 

3. The body through which the Szlachta or 
nobility exercised its power was the Sejm or Diet. 
1 Originally this body met very infrequently and 
appointments were made to it by the Senate. As 
time went on the local Sejmili, the diets of the 
provinces, took the appointments into their own 
hands. Latterly, as has been mentioned, the 
diet met at Warsaw and it had about six bundi ed 
members. It is in the reign of Sigismund II, in 
the first half of the sixteenth century that w o 
find the Sdaefita assertingifcs supremacy. Sta- 
tutes were passed in 1527 transferring to the 
king and diet the powers hitherto exercised by 
the great officers of state, e g. the levying of 
troops and the collecting of taxes. One extraordi- 
nary peculiarity of the diet must specially be noted. 
» Owing apparently to some old Slavonic custom 
unanimity and not a mere majority was required 
ior a decision. The impossibility of getting 
things done where such a rule prevailed mado the 
kings again and again attempt to have it changed, 
but the nobles inspired by a mistaken idea of 
independence and an over- powering jealousy of 
tlie power of the king prevented any interference 
with their right to exorcise the liberum r <to. The 
danger to the State from the existence of the 
liberum veto was made still more manifest in 1651 
when to protect a high-born malefactor, a single 
deputy ‘exploded’ the diet, that is, brought it to a 
premature conclusion by interposing his veto. 
From that date onwards it became a common oc- 
currence to ‘explode’ tkP diet, and this power of 
the liberum veto became one of the most deadly 
weapons for the destruction of Poland, for all at- 
tempts to reform tlie constitution and thus to 
strengthen Poland could bo stopped by the paid 
partisans of Prussia and Russia, 

4. The fxteta esnrmta and the liberum veto were 
enough in themselves to have rendeicd strong 
Government impossible hut, as if in order that 
nothing should bo lacking to ensure anarchy in 
the unhappy Republic, constitutional practice per* 
* uutted discontented members of the Diet to form 


n “ Confederation ” or assembly in which resolu- 
tions might Lc passed l>\ a majority in opposition 
to the Diet. Is a}- more, the coronation oath after 
1572 expressly granted the light of rebellion to 
nobles who considered that the King had bioken 
any of the pacta ho had swoin to dwell e. A tokox: 
or insurrection was thus a iecogiij-ed coiMitti- 
tional practice in Poland, and one of which tlie 
turbulent nobles were not slow to avail them- 
selves. 

Religious dissensions added not a little to the 
troubled conditions. Large numbeis of the white 
Russians in Lithuania belonged to the Giech 
Church nnd though many of them in the sixteenth 
century became Uniat es, that is became united to 
the Church of Rome while retaining some of their 
own characteristic differences of ritual, many of 
them still remained members of the Orthodox or 
Greek Church. At the Reformation many of the 
Germans became Lutherans, and opposition to the 
church made many of the Silac/ita adojit the re- 
formed faith For a time it seemed as if Poland 
were to become .Protestant There was a Pro- 
testant majority in the diet nnd many of the 
magnates especially in Lithuania supported the 
Reformation. Tho kings, howeier, remained 
Catholic nnd a reaction set in. The Jesuits ap- 
peared in Poland, and under their fostering care 
the Counter- Reformation triumphed. Fora time 
Poland allowed a much needed example of tolera- 
tion, but later under Jesuit influence a policy of 
persecution was adopted, und the treatment of-the 
‘Dissidents * as tho Protestants and the Orthodox 
were called became anothei weapon of attack in 
tlie h inds of Prussia and Russia. » 

The death of Sigismund II the last of the Ja- 
giellosin 1572 revealed and perhaps stimulated the 
development of the peculiarities of the Polish 
constitution. Forty thousand electors, encamped 
on a field near Warsaw, elected as their new mo- 
narch the French candidate Henry of Anjou, the 
brother of Charles IX of France who had just , 
rendered himself infamous by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's Day. To keep the* new king 
in check the jxtcla conrenta were drawn up and 
in his coronation oath the light of insurrection 
was tecognised. llenry found that file months 
of tho Polish crow n w ere enough for him. and 
fled secretly from* Cracow back to France where «s 
Henry III, tlie last of the Valois, he ruled igno- 
miniously fora time and fell a victim to the knife 
of a monkish assassin. Stephen Bath cry, who 
succeeded him on the throne of Poland, wa* mar- 
ried to a Jagcllio, and was n .vigorous i uler. B® 
increased the dominions of Folajid at the expenit 
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of Russia which whs then in n weak condition, 
and it va he that fiibt organised the Cossack?, 
the settlers in the far south, ns n military force 
to defend Poland ag rinst her (southern enemies, 
lu the years that followed the Cossacks were not 
handled wisely with the result that they became a 
menace to the Republic and ultimately transferred 
their allegiance to the Tsar, The death of BA- 
thory was followed by n severely contested elec- 
tion. The Lithuanians elected the Tsar, one 
Polish party cho=e the Emperor Maximilian, but 
the most popular candidate was Sigistnund, the 
Prince ltoynl of Sweden whoso mother was a Jn- 
gellio. After a good deal of fighting with Maxi- 
milian, Sigismund HI was duly established on the 
• throne. 

Sigismund III though a member of the Protes- 
tant house of Vasa was a strong Roman Catholic 
— a fact which later on cost him the crown of 
Sweden — and put himself at the head of the 
Counter- Kofonn.ition movement iu Eastern Eu- 
r«l>e. Except in Poland itself he was able to effect 
little, for fiom the date of his accession the 
HzUtrhta seemed to be mote determined than ever 
to do nothing to make Poland strong externally 
The beginning of the seventeenth century was as 
Mr. Mishit Bain points out in bis book on A'fnro- 
mc Europe, the day of Poland's opportunity — but 
it was a lost opportunity — owing to the dread of 
inteifevence with Polish liberty. '• An unreason- 
able, incurable suspicion of the Crown, and nil the 
executive instruments of the Crown is the charnc 
bristle, or rather the mania of every Polish Diet." 
“ Mo far as they can be said to have had any 
policy nt all, theWili'c/ita was in favour of abso- 
lute non-intervention in foreign affaire, as being 
the cheapest and least troublesome policy to pur- 
k ue. The unwillingness with which the gentry of 
Poland parted with their money especially for 
armaments however necessary, was entirely due 
to the fear lest a popular monarch at the head of 
a victorious army, might curtail their privileges. 
Rather than run such a risk ns this, they were 
ready to avoid etrry advantageous alliance, forego 
every political opportunity, stint their armies, 
starve ami abandon their generals, and even leave 
the territories of the Republic unguarded and un- 
defended.’’ This was the expenence of Higis- 
mund and his two sons Wladislaus IV and John 
Canmir. In vain they attempted to reform the 
constitution, in rain they tried to strengthen 
Poland against the growing power of her 
hostile neighbours, Brandenburg, Sweden 
end Runsw, I„ 1(555 p 0 ] alK l Wll , attacked 
by *11 three at on« ami it re«m«<l ob if 


her end imd already come. Rut her enemies 
<1 none} led and John (hvimir was able to return 
to his dominions The Elector of Biundenbuig 
e.igeil\ gavp up Ids alliance w ith Sweden on condi- 
tion tlmt Prussia should be treed from ita position 
os a vios.il state of Poland ami price with 
Sweden and Russia was pmrh»‘ed by cessions of 
tenitory . It whs after this war that John Casi- 
mir made his supreme effoit to refrain the consti- 
tution, and when he failed he abdicated and retired 
to France. In one of the stormy meetings of the 
Diet lie foretold with accuracy the future dis- 
memberment of Poland adding the mournful 
woids “ Would tint 1 may turn out. to he a false 
prophet ' ’’ 

The House of Vara was followed on the throne 
by two native Pole®, Michael Koiybut and John 
Sobieski The reign of Sobieski contains the last 
gleam of light that illuminates the pervading 
gloom of later Polish history. The luikMi 
power find become iv menace in southern Eutt>] v, 
and in spite of French intugue.s Sobieski »lh. d 
himself with the Austrian®. In 1 C 8 U when tv 
huge Turkish army under the Gland Vizier Kura 
Mustafa was besieging Vienna, Sobieski marehtd 
to the relief of the helpless city, defeated the Tuiks 
and drove them back into Hungary. Rut apart 
fiom this Sobieski’s reign is liko that of his pre- 
decessors a record of ineffectual attempts at 
reform. His failure contained an element of 
retribution, for os a young noble ho had himself 
been foremost in fostering the anarchical spirit 
which with greater responsibilities testing on him 
he recognised to be the ruin of Ida country. Eie 
he died a broken hearted man in 1(10(1 ho foretold, 
like John Casiniii, the impending fate of Poland. 

The death of Sobieski gave rise to another of 
those “ free election* ’’ which the Polish nobles 
loved. Sobieski's son James, the father of Clemen- 
tina who rrxnrjed the 1 Old Pretender * and became 
the mother of Prince Charles Edward Stumt, wan 
11 candidate, but was rejected, as was algo the 
French candidate the Prince of Conti. Augustus 
the Elector of Saxony \\nn the successful candidate! 
To obtain the tbume ho became a Catholic and* 
thus surrendered the leadership of German Protest- 
antism to the rising power of Brnndenburg-prussia 
which soon became the Kingdom of Prussia. Ko 
business was done in the diet for it regular, 
ly “raploded," but dmi„ g l,i, „i E u Poland was 
nut fi pp from war. Aligustusnttiickfd tho , 0 „i h . 

Chari™ XII nf Santa little k„ owin( , 
ol man mtl, whom bo hod to ,loaI. chart* replied 
hj dining August!!, hon, h i, tlnono and « ,<jZ 
up » king „ h» plan, the joung fitani £ 
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Lerzczynski, ii man who, ns hi* government of the 
Duchy of hoi mi mi proved inter, would 
mi excellent king. The Ml of Vh-ult-i A'ii 
however, was followed by the restoration „f 
Augustxis. When Augustus died m 17.1:1 the 
French brought forward us their candid ,to the 
t'v-king SbuiinJ.iiH, ivho>» dniiglitcr hm! mean tunc 
luuuiod IjOuihXY. ltus-da and Austria mij>jku-- 
tod tho Elector of Kixouj, Augustus III, who »t 
lust obtained the thiono. By tlio treaty which 
ended the War «f the Polish Huree'sion in 
bjtnnishiUH wius given tins Dm by of Lorraine, with 
the proviso than on his death it ahould pass into 
the possession of Prance. Augustus ill hddom 
\ hated his Polish kingdom and ns the diets were 
now regularly “ exploded " there was no Govern- 
me tit to «pc.ik of, a state of affair* which must 
luv\e scorned to most of tho Szluchta most desirable. 
The cud however was now fust approaching. When 
Augustus 111 died in 1761 tho thrones of Prussia 
and Russia were occupied by two verj remarkable 
monarch* who took a deep interest in the allium 
of their woikcr neighbours. In Prussia Frederick 
tho Great had been reigning for twenty years and 
he had just emerged ftom tho oideal of the Seven 
Years War. In Russia Cathenne If, a German 
princes*, had in the previous, year .succeeded in 
making herself Empress in tho place of her hus- 
band the Tftar Peter III. Cathenne had grcit 
schemes, and the main object of her policy was to 
aggrandize Russia at the expense of her weaker 
neighbours Sweden, Poland, and Tut key. France, 
however, was hostile to her designs on Poland 
and Sweden, and Austria which was specially 
interested in the future of the Turkish dominions 
was opposed to her designs on Turkey. Russia 
therefore became the close ally of Prussia, for 
Prussia was always anxious to acquiro the part of 
fbfomf wkfisfc eeptrttted Bmad&eibKrg/sitd Pcrenetn 
nia from East Prussia. In 1764 Russia and 
Prussia made a defensive alliance to guarantee the 
existing constitutions in Sweden and Poland, to 
control the electioif to the Polish crown and to 
protect the Dissidents or Dissenters. 

It is one of the ironies of PolUh history that 
the request for Russian interference in the 
affairs of Poland came from men who were truly 
patriotic. Two princes of the great housa of 
Czartoryski— a family so famous that it was 
known commonly as “ The Family **■ — had labour- 
ed in v.iiu during the reign of Augustus III for 
the reform of the Polish constitution. In despair 
they at last turned to Catherine and asked her foi 
assifetsQce. It ooems almost incredible tint the. e 
worthy brothers could have believed that the 


ambitious Empress uf Kiixmi should wulrln.lo 
win thing to strengthen Poland, jet t|, e ,- ,{j ( 
IwJievo it niirl wen* pleased when. Catherine I’} 
. IIMJ.IHK of Uiismhii troop* rumpelled the to 
elect Htani-I.uis PoiiLituwsk), Ikt f iimnJte aid 
their nephew'. King of Pol mil. StqnMnn 
was n wont: umn and a were im|>jK*t in the #,.inrh 
of R.'pnin the ituvduj i»»,lnv.>/Jo» who «j* tin* 
l«*tl i uler of Puli ml. The Czutoijski piw+eil 
for the introduction of lefomis, foi lit* 
I'Mublirliiiiciit of a hereditiirv monarchy ntid th* 
liniitition of the Ufarnut t'tn, but Caljirrine wjw 
diil not feel hei tin one as \i*t icry mtCUi* 
an\iou* to will pojml mtj in Riishiu by piob itii'J 
the Polish Dissident* who belonged to the Orthoth* 
rJnirch. In 1707 tlm enemies of tbe'C/»irtoijsli , 
and the friends of the Dissident* foinmi tie* 

“ Confederacy " of Radom under the auspices of 
Repnin and petitioned Catherine to guntnnt tf 
the constitution with the liltnun veto, uud to 
secure tho politic.il rights of the Dissident*. A 
Hired tn army crushed all protest and in I7*>8 the 
Diet was forced to give political equility to tli* 
Dissidents, to declare the liberum veto an e-sen 
tml part of tho Polish constitution and to request 
Russia to guarantee tho constitution. 

There was as yet uo nub in Riissii forth® 
partition of Pol ind. It suited Catherine and her 
ministers much better for Poland. to bo weak and 
wholly dependent on Russia thin for it to he 
shared with other powers. Austria too, w hich was 
a Roman Catholic power and owed much to Pound, • 
had no designs upon its integrity. But Frederick 
tho Great of Prussia w.i* extremely anxious to ; 
obtain West Prussia, the put «f Poland which 
lay between Brandenbmg and E«t Prussia, ond 
as he was not willing to risk a war for it, be ho"" 
began to scheme for the paititicm of Poland' 
Cnttcecitw Awkw? iiV.fi Ac,-? 
the strength of Roman Catholic feeling in Poland- 
In opposition to the action of the diet a rmll) 
national movement begin. The Catholic nobles 
foi mod a “ Confederation ” at Bar in the South o 
Poland, and appealed to Francei * VergemiW h« 
French ambissador «t Const-intinople stirred c| 
the Saltan who in 1768 declared war on Bufci-* 
in defence of Poland. It seems to have been 
at this time Jhat Frederick first suggested the Joe* 
of partition, but the * sordid designs of the M*ig 
of Prussia,' us the Russian statesman Panin ca*J*c* 
ten«ed them, did not meet with acceptance (n 
Russia. After a good deal of fighting the Con r 
deratien of Bar wti« suppressed. Turkey •* 
was defeated and Bu<di occupiel Moldavia au> 
Wallachia— the modern Kingdom of Bourn* 111 *' 
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nothin}* ami tho treaty was kept secret from her 
for homo time. It w.in dtel.ircd to Ixi adopted by 
Poland /it the “ Dumb Sitting" of tlm Diet of 
0 rod no. No one i>i>oko and nflor the sitting had 
lasted for many hour* It wax dcctaml tint silence 
gn vo consent. 

Tho following is Mr. Nrnbofc Bain's clmmctori- 
sntion of tho Second Partition. — “Tho first jmti- 
lion of 1‘ol.ind has sotnoti/nos Leon plausibly de- 
fendcil as a regrettable necessity, but no sophistry 
in tho world can extenuate the villainy of the 
second putition. Tho theft of territory is its 
least oH'onsivo fo ituio It is tho forcible suppres- 
sion of a national imnemont of reform, tho hurl- 
ing luck into tho abyss of anarchy and corruption 
of ft people who, by incredible ellintH and snrrifi- 
oes, hid struggled hick to liberty and order, which 
makes this great political crime so wholly infa- 
mous. Yet hero ngain the methods of the Russian 
Empress were less mIo thin tho«o of the Prussian 
King. Catheiinc 0 |<crdv took tho i isles of n bin- 
dit who attacks an enemy against whom bo has a 
grudge; Fmtenck William Kcimn n|>, when tho 
fight was ovei , to help pillngu a victim whom lie 
hail sworn to defend ” 

Tlio last scene in the tragedy was not long de- 
layed. Poland was still nominally an iudepend- 
ont kingdom, though i educed to a shadow of its 
former self, but in reality it was a Russian pro- 
vince ruled by a nulitni v despotism. Kosciuszko 
and many of the Polish patriots had fled to other 
countries. They had applied for help to the 
French Republic, but in vain, and had decided 
that they intuit wait for a bettei oppoitunitv. 
Unfortunately a lifting began in Poland. The 
Russian authorities knowing that thero were 
conspiracies going on decided to disarm the Polish 
troops. This led to an outbreak and soon the 
Wlioi’e country whs' nr k iflnmr. A* we r a A-oiY 
national movement, but the patriotism and un- 
selfish devotion now displayed wei e, like the re- 
form of tho constitution, too late to save Poland. 
Kosoius7ko though Ve regretted the insurrection 
as premature felt that he must help his fellow 
countrymen. He burned toCrncownnd soon was at 
tho head of a large number of men. Prussia and 
Russia pouted troops Into Poland but for a time 
the Poles wore successful. The Prussians were 
repulsed from Warsaw and weie compelled to 
raise the siege, but the Russian nimy under the 
veteran general Snvarov proved too .strong for 
the Poles, who were ns usual weakened by internal 
dissensions, f n October 1 794 Kosciusrko was de- 
feated, wounded and taken prisoner, nnd by the 
beginning of November Warsaw was in the hands 


of the Russians. During the storming of f’ragn, 
one of the suburbs of War-saw, the Ilus»iai u 
aaiil to Ii.ivo massaeuvl twenty thousand of the 
civilian imputation, men, women and children, In 
April 179.’i Stanislaus alxlicated and retired to 
St. Petersburg where he died three years jater. 
Kosriiisrko w»« lita-mted In the Tear Paul in 
179(1. lie went to Atnprica for n time nnd then 
to Franco. Hi.s attempts to persuade Napo- 
leon and later tho Tsar Alexander to K“-toi' e 
Polish Republic wen* alike nn'.ucceti'fu) and he 
died in Switzerland in 1817. 

All that remained to bo done now was to foake 
a final prrtit/on of tho spoil. Thu proi ed t n he 
no easy matter for Austria was determined j|,st t 
this time she fthmild not be left nut in the i 
hut should Im\i* her fair share of the booty. 
Catherine seems to have had a certain twdfcion' 
pleasure in playing of) - th$ two German Powers 
one ngninst the other, and this time she was in- 
clined to favour Austria. The jealousy of Austria 
and Prussia over the Polish partition had import- 
ant result* in Western Europe. They were «t 
war with the French Republic, but their preoccu- 
pation with Poland prevented them cooperating 
strenuously ns members of the coalition against 
France During 1794 Prussia though receiving 
a subsidy of £ 1 SO, (100 a month from Britain d«| jo 
little that the subsidy was at last withdrawn. 
Next year to have her hands free for action she 
made the separate Peace of Basel with the French 
in which she conceded the French claim to anijer 
the left bank of the Rhine. When the jwrtitjon 
came to be made Prussia put forward such exoi- 
bitant demands that Russia nnd Austria disre- 
garded her and made a Partition Treaty between 
themseh ea. Prussia refused at first to agree to the 
proposed distribution of the plunder and fur a 
Anns* ri •bwlvu 1 iWii f Alvve- iiugdvt A*r jww .between 
the robber- powers, lmt at list sliegave in and ac- 
cepted her share. She obtained Warsaw nnd ffce 
surrounding territory with a population of shout 
1,000,000 ; Austria gained Cracow and the r“W 
of Galicia which she had not j et absorbed, **«> 
with a popuUtion of about 1,000,000; 
received in teuitoiy about ns much n* the Aus- 
trian nnd Pi ussian chares put together with a 
population o& 1,200,000. To obliterate the me- 
mory of the existence of Poland as a political 
unit the three monitrchs agreed that none o fthein 
would assume the title of King of Poland. 3‘- ,n y 
patiiotic Poles left their country nnd PoH-hexi/* 
became common objects in Europe. In the msui, 
the lot of the Poles under Russia was better than 
that of fclieii brethren under the two German 
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Powers which at once began that policy of repres- 
sing ever) thing Polish which Prussia has conti- 
nued to the present day. 

France had always been friendly to Poland and 
many Poles took service in the French army, but 
the expectations they had of French help for the 
restoration of their country’s independence were 
doomed to be disappointed. When Napoleon crush- 
ed Prussia at Jena in 1806 he deprived her of most 
of her Polish possessions, but he formed them 
into the Grand Duchy which he confened on his 
ally the King of Saxony. In 1810 he deprived 
Austria of part of her share and added it to the 
Grand Duchy. When he invaded Russia in 1812 
many thousands of Poles joined him, but he hid 
now pledged himself to respect the integrity of the 
dominions of his father-in-law, the Emperor of 
Austria, and could hold out no hopes to the Poles 
of the restoration of their country. When after 
his fall the Powers meeting in conference at 
Vienna reconstructed the map of Europe the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw was taken from Saxony. 
The Province of Posen was restored to Prussia ; 
part of Galicia was given back to Austria ; Cracow 
with the district round was formed into a little 
independent Republic; the rest of Poland was 
made into a constitutional monarchy of which 
Alexander I, the T»«r of all the Bussias, was to 
.be King. Alexander in spite of his position as 
autocrat was a man of liberal views, and probably 
be was sincere in his intention to be a constitu- 
tional King. Poland was to have its Parliament 
with responsible ministers, its own flag, its own 
army, and Polish was to be the official language. 
-An amnesty w as granted to all the Poles who had 
fought for Napoleon and Prince Adam Czartory- 
ski the Polish patriot was the moving spirit in 
•the formation of the new constitution. 

. On the continent of Europe the period follow- 
‘ ting the Congress of Vienna was one of reaction 


1a r rising® in several other countries. Like the 
pistol-shot which 1ms been tho immediate cause 
of the present war tho action which led to tho 
Polish insurrection of 1830 nnd to the consequent 
ruin of Poland was the work of some foolish and 
misguided students. A plot was formed by them 
to soizo tho Ginnd Duke Constantine who was the 
Commander in-Chicf in Poland, Tho plot failed 
but led to a rising of the citizens of Warsaw. A 
general insurrection followed. Prince Adam 
Czartoryski was made Dictator nnd Prince Bfldzi- 
will, Commander-in-Chief. The Poles, however, 
could achieve nothing agains t tho overwhelming 
numbers of the Russians and no European power 
came to their help. Warsaw was taken in Sep- 
tember 1831 and a heavy penalty was exacted. 
The constitution was abolished ; Poland was re- 
duced to the position of a Russian province and 
divided into governments administered by Rus- 
sian officials ; tho national university at Wilno 
was suppressed, and many Poles were banished 
to Siberia. 

When Russia was humbled by the Crimean 
War the Poles had hopes that something might 
be done for them, but as usual their hopes were 
disappointed. The accession of Alexander II, 
however, who emancipated the Russian serfs, and 
who was known to be a more sympathetic man 
than Nicholas, opened out prospects . of better 
things for Poland. In 1861 a petition was sent 
to the Tsar asking for the restoration of the cons- 
titution. The Tsar did not grant this request 
but conceded a certain measure of local self- 
government and allowed Polish to bo adopted ns 
the language of the schools. The Poles, 
unpractical as ever, proceeded to put for- 
ward requests which they must have known 
would not be granted, and repaid Alexander for his 
concessions by forming conspiracies against the 
life of the Grand Duke Constantine. In 1863 


and icpres-ion Under the baneful influence of 
Metternich, and filled with dread of the ideas of 
the revolution, the monarch* of Europe sought to 
repress all fiberal tendencies and all national aspi- 
rations. Alexander f as a member of “the Holy 
Alliance *' could have hardly been expected to retain 
his liberal views, and soon Poland began to feel" 
the results of the reactionary pplicy adopted in 
the West. The result was growing discontent fol- 
lowed by more repressive measures, and when 
Alexander I died and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Nicholas I, who had no sympathy with liberal 
ideas, it became fairly eeituin that there would be 
trouble. It came in 1830 when the success of 
the French Revolution of July encouraged popu- 
13 


kuo ivussiau government lost patience ana struck 
an unexpected blow by suddenly seizing a large 
number of the disoffected > Poles and forcibly en- 
listed them in the Russian army. At once risings 
took place all over the country but these were 
ultimately repressed with great severity. Tho 
Poles had no chance. They were not properly 
armed and many took no part in the insurrection 
The peasants who had acquired land no doubt 
remembered that in “free” Poland they were not 

ullowri to hold land, end felt that they Jere beS 
off under the Russian government it „ tter 
they he, d .Wfson, the 
ment. Piitain and France interceded fnA 
Wee, but Prussia exported Russ,, 
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mvo policy, anil thus began that friendship with : 
Ru«sia which was the koy-noto of Rismarck’s 
foreign policy. Russia disregarded the wishes of 
tho wetorn Powers and they were not prepared 
to go to war with her over tho Polish question. 
All the privileges that had been granted to Poland 
were swept away, and the uso of tho Polish lan- 
guage in schools and colleges was forbidden. Thus 
every attempt on tho part of tho Poles to regain' 
their national independence has led only to greater 
attacks on thoir nationality. Ono may admire 
their courage hut cannot give them credit for 
much political wisdom. 

Tho last vestige of an independent Polish State 
disappeared in 1848, when tho little republic of 
Cmcowr was annexed by Austria. The excuse waa 
the troubled condition of Galicia in which there 
had been great peasant risings against the Polish 
land-lords. It was shrewdly suspected that these 
risings had been engineered by tho Austrian 
Government itself. Since 18G7, when Austria 
after being turned out of Germany proceeded to 
sot her bouse in order, the Poles in Galicia have 
been well-treated. Tlioy enjoy homo rule, and 
Polish is tho oilicinl language of tho province. 
Tory different has been the fate of the Poles in 
Prussia. Everything possible has been done there 
to repress their language and their nationality, and 
a systematic effort has been made to Germanise 
Prussian Poland. The attempt has failed, for the 
Poles multiply faster than the Germans and have 
clung tenaciously to their nationality. The 
hostility of the Prussian Poles to Germany 
may have important consequences in the course of 
the present war. 

We may now in conclusion glance briefly at the 
possible future of Poland. At present as the 
result of the different partitions Prussia holds 
about 2G.G00 square miles of the old territories of 
Poland, Austria 35,000 and Russia 220,500 
square miles. We know that on the assumption 
that Germany and Austria will be hopelessly 


defeated the Tsar proposes to recreate the king- 
dom of Poland by uniting its scattered fragments. 
Rut what exactly does this mean ? Is Russia 
going to restore the purely Russian part of Lith- , 
unnia with its Orthodox population to Catholic 
Poland ? Does tho Tsar contemplate taking fponf 
Prussia not merely the Polish province of Pcw'Q 
but also the whole of West Prus-i.i and even Ger- 
man East Prussia which once was a Polish fief I 
Again though the Prussian Poles may gladly see, 
themselves freed from their German oppressors, 
will tho Galician Poles welcome a change which 
implies giving up their present autonomy for the 
somewhat dubious security which a Russian pro- 
mise of freedom affords ? The whole situation 
bristles with difficulties, and it is well for peopla 
to consider possible eventualities. Two points only 
seem clear. First it is not desirable to create an 
Alsace-Lorraine problem in the east of Europe in 
tho name of ancient territorial rights. Second if 
a united Poland is created it must not bo left 
Finland to the caprices of tho Russian autocracy, 
but must be called into existence and upheld l*y 
a guarantee of those Powers which still have some 
regard for treaties. It is good to learn from M. 
Hanotaux that eighteen years ago the present 
Tsar said to him * I know what my duties are to 
my Slav brethren of Poland,’ and that it was by 
his personal initiation that the use of the Polbh 
Language was restored ; but the opposition of the 
Council of state to this decree only shows all the 
more the need of a European guarantee. Russia 
it is to be hoped will learn a lesson from the 
history of Germany and will see that the troy to 
greatness is not along the road of military deep* * 
tism but along that of social and political reform. 
And may we not hope that as the result of the 
horrors of the present war the peoples of Europe 
will demand with one voice that the nightmare of 
militarism shall cease ? If that is the result, tli« 
lives and the treasure that must be expended io 
it will not have been spent in vain. 



THE GROWTH OF MODERN GERMANY 


BY K. -M. UBZOUDAE, Bau-at-Law. 


i. the making of THE EMPIRE. 

A growth similar to th.t of 
. A has rarely been seen before m the h.rto^ 

of the world. It has been one of the few 

meteoric events ol history. It certainly 
one of the Greatest political events of the nin 
teenth century. In five years after the Austrian 
defeat at Sadova an Empire eras bom m * 
heart of Europe, in spite of the clash and clang 
of interests that immediately surrounded it Its 
progress was as unexpected as it was mpui. H 
took nations by surprise. They saw ® 

Lent quiet and watched it grow and I the . one _ 
among then, that was bold enough to jMeng. it 
went under in the war of 1870. 

stunned. Austria had been smashed. 

S ihe newcomer. For, in Egypt, Bit™.* 

terrible war the world has ever seen. 

A soldier of fortune who fought ' for Chin) to the 
Great, ,et. up his family ■*»“? 
of his successors becomes a Prince y 

Eemau Empire.- A euhs.qm snt 
the Elector of Brandenburg. An Elector ol 
Brandenburg becomes the King of Prussia. And 
the King of Prussia becomes the German-Emperor 
of to-day. After transforming Prussia the Ho- 
henrollerns transform Germany, and perhaps it 
is no injustice to them to say that they now »■ 
pire to 1 transform Europe, and, if possible, the 
World A group of small states in central Europe 
te the beginning of the 19th century, led by 
Prussia, becomes at the end of therentery a grrat 
Empire and a leading European power. This 
century finds it growing still mora, domiu.Ung 
Europe, and asserting its position as a world 
powen How far it will succeed in its pretensions 
will depend on the issue, of this great war. But 
looting baekwaid along the century that ■ » P"«. 
it may not ba uninteepsting and unprofitable to 


trnco the growth of thia extraordinary, ambitious, 
and military Empire of Europe. 

The Holy Roman Empire, which in the later 
period of its life consisted of a conglomeration of 
numerous and practically independent sovereign 
States in central Europe, camo to an end in the 
crcIl t Napoleonic convulsion. The central autho- 
rity of the Empire bad almost ceased to be, ns the 
authority of its individual States inci eased. And 
Napoleon had little difficulty in arranging and re- 
arranging at will the face of central Europe. 
Prussia had grown out of the Electorate of 
Brandenburg, and had grown big in her surround- 
ings Austria was bigger still and more power- 
ful. But none of the States of the Empire were 
strong enough to stand against the Dictator of 
Europe nor were they concerted enough to 
resist him. The Holy Roman Empire broke up 
finally in 1806 , when Napoleon smashed Prussia 
at the battle of Jena, and created the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine under his protection and com- 
plete control. The retreit from Moscow in 1813 
and the defeat at Waterloo, however, broke up 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and the Congress 
of Vienna that /ol lowed, created in its place the 
German Bund, or the Germanic confederation, 
The restoration of the old Empire was impossible. 
The only thing that could be done was to piece 
together the broken parts of central Europe by 
the slender ties of a confederation. But the 
fragments remained, and for fifty years afforded 
high political game on the chessboard of Europe, 
almost till the formation of the German Empire 


• The history of Prussia from the Fall of Napo- 
leon was one of steady and* continuous growth, at 
first by leading the North German States and 
forming with them a Customs Union ; then by 
driving its rival Austria out of the Germanic 
Confederation, created by the Congress of Vienna 
and creating a confederation of its own ; and last- 
ly by uniting the North German Statss into the 
German Empire by the Franco-Prussian War. 

The Confederation created by the Congress ot 
Vienna in 1815 had as its visible embodiment the 
Confederation Diet for dealing with affairs commort 
to all, particularly international relations w 
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was presided over by the envoy of Austria. An 
important provision of the Act of Confederation 
was, that constitutional government wns to 
established everywhere. I hit little wan done in 
this respect by the members of the Confederation 
till tho Revolution of 1848, Tho most active 
member of the Confederation was Prussia. Prom 
1815 to 1848 Prussia set herself to tho task of 
founding and gradually building up a system of 
commercial unity by menus of a Customs Union. 
When tho Confederation was created in 1815, 
thoro were in tho (i or manic territories no fewer 
than 38 customs frontiers with hostile tariffs. 
Within Prussia herself there were 57 different 
local tariffs. Theso tariffs, she swept away in 
1818. The States adjoining her frontier joined 
in a customs arrangement. Ten years Inter in 
1828 the Southern German Stntos of Havana and 
Wurtcmburg formed a Customs Union. It was 
only a matter of five years when the Prussian 
and Southern Unions were amalgamated and 
what is known as the Zolherein (a customs union) 
was finally formed. This master-stroke on tho 
part of Prussia destroyed once and for all, tho 
chances of success of any separatist unions. And 
tho result was that by 1848 most of the other 
Gorman States had entered the ZoUverein. At 
the same time Prussia deliberately managed to 
keep Austria outside the Union. Austria’s at- 
tempts to create a ZoUverein of her own failed, 
Prussia eventually making a tariff treaty with her 
on condition that she remained outside the Zoll- 
verein. The effects of the abolition of tariff bar- 
jieis in this way was to stimulate home indus- 
tries, and to diminish the importation of foreign 
goods. Germany bad become by 1848 at least an 
economic entity. 

The revolution of that year in France heaved 
all Europe. There were revolutions everywhere. 
• In Germany particularly there had been a wide- 
spread discontent. The constitutions promised by 
the Congress )E Vienna had not been given. 
People rose not only in Prussia but in the smaller 
States and Austria as well, and demanded consti- 
tutional Government. The Diet of the Confede- 
ration met, and arranged for the calling of a Na- 
tional Assembly charged with the task of draw- 

ing up a constitution for all Germany. The 
Assembly drew up a Charter of the People. A 
now constitution was voted which established a 
German Empire. The Imperial Crown was offered 
to the King of Prussia, who, however, refused to 
“ pick up a crown from the gutter.” The attempt 
a f tbd Assembly to force the constitution on the 
people failed. And Prussia and Austria with- 


‘diw front the Assembly, neither of them want- 

' ing an Empire in which tho presence of the otl.ei 
would bo not only a source of irritation but of 
’weakness. 

r Tho rivalry of Prussia arid Austria in the Con- 
federation had gradually giown till it h id l*'Ci n-e 
too great for cither of them to live in the sane 
house. Prussia, lit any rate, had determined to 
form tho Confederation into a German Enijir* 
under its own leadership, leaving Austria com- 
pletely out. As a beginning she joined J~' ixony 0‘ d 
Hanover and created a new Union with the Prus- 
sian King as its head, and called upon the other 
States to join it. Austria was at that time en- 
gaged ir. suppressing tho Hungarian rebellion. 
When she had finished that, she hurriedly brought 
together the dispersed representa tries of the 
Confederation in order to re-establish it. Two 
rival organizations faced each other, and Prus*i* 
and Austria were almost on the verge of war. 
But Austria had just received help from B««s» 
‘in putting down the Hungarian rebellion. P™ s ‘ 
eia gave way. Tho Confederation was rerived, And 
Prussia's first attempt to create a united Germany 
under its leadership failed. 

The power of the Confederation, however, de- 
clined. The strength of Prussia developed with 
her growing economic development, and told m 
the final struggle for supremacy with Austria. In 
1861 the soldicr-Kinff William I. ascended the 
throne of Prussia. For five years he worked 
ceaselessly at remodelling and strengthening the 
whole army. In the very next year after be »s* 
cended the throne he appointed Bismarck 
Chancellor of Prussia. Bismarck's first object*' e 
was Austria. And he soon began manoeuvring 
to get her out of the Confederation. In 186" 
Prussia and Austria had together marched again? 
Denmark, and had occupied the Duchies of Schwfe* 
wig and Holstein. The difficulties of settling the 
ownership of the Duchies followed. They became 
acute. Prussia declared war on Austria. Aus- 
tria declared that under the constitution the Con- 
federation had to decide the dispute. Prussia 
replied by refusing to recognise any longer t ' 
Confederation. In se\en weeks Prussia defeat*- 
and crushed Austria, and drove her from ' 0 
affairs of Germany. She crushed at the same time 
the old and infirm Confederation, and set up the 
North German Confederation instead, under he*- 
own single leadership. The South German St* 
that had fought, by the side of Austria recogni' 
also the dissolution of the old Confederation ; an 
four of them, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden a* 1 ^ 
Hesse, went so far as to conclude a secret ofien* 
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rive and defensive alliance with Prussia, under- 
taking in case of war to put their armies at her 
disposal. It was not more than four years before 
Bismarck utilised them against France. In the 
new North Get man Confederation, Prussia not 
only presided, hut heis was the command of the 
armies of the various States, the right to declare 
war, and the representation of the Confederation 
abroad. Within a few weeks of the defeat of 
• Austria, 21 German States joined the new Confe- 
deration. 

The growth of Prussia sent a thrill through 
Louis Napoleon. He demanded compensation of 
German territory, and attempted to secure 
Luxemburg, which formerly was a part of the 
Germanic Confederation. Bismarck produced the 
secret alliances with the South German States. 
And Louis Napoleon was warned off. The Duchy 
of Luxemburg was, however, created into a neu- 
tral State, under the protection of the Powers, 
but remaining still (to this day) within the Ger- 
man Customs Union. 

In 1870 a new cause of dispute arose between 
France and Prussia over the Spanish Succession. 
A Hohenzollern Prince, with the approval of the 
King of Prussia, became a candidate for the Spa- 
nish throne. Louis Napoleon vehemently object- 
ed to this, and the Prussian Prince withdrew his 
candidature. Louis Napoleon was, however, bent 
on humiliating Prussia, and crushing it before it 
grew stronger. He demanded of the Prussian 
King to give an undertaking that never would a 
Prussian Prince stand as a candidate for the 
throne of Spain. King William promptly re- 
fused such an undertaking. France declared war. 
It was exactly what Bismarck wanted. And King 
William hailed the war which would bring about 
“ the liberty and unity of Germany.” In the 
Campaign that followed the South German States 
stood by Prussia according to their agreement of 
1866. Germany with a million and & half men 
gained successive victories at Worth, Saarbrueken, 
Mars-le-tour, and Gravelotte. At Sedan, Louis 
Napoleon surrendered. Germany asked for 
Alsace-Lorraine. The French Government re- 
fused, and Paris was beseiged. In January 1871 
the French Government negotiated for peace. 
France agreed to cede the two province* and give 
. an indemnity of £200,000,000. The triumph of 
Prussia was the unification of Germany. The 
same month William I was proclaimed Emperor 
of Germany at Versailles, 


Twenty-five German States contracted at Ver- 
sailles a pejinnncnt union as the German Empire, 
"for the protection of the unified territories," 
and “ for the purpa>e of fostering the welfare of 
the Gorman people." l'he final harriers between 
State and State were broken. A strong central 
government at the same time was cicated. One 
of the fundamental laws of the new Empire was 
that “ Imperial haws should take the precedence 
over tboso of other States." The Imperial Govern- 
ment acquired control over the Army and Navy, 
the making of war and peace and foreign treaties, 
the customs, Imperial taxes, Commercial and 
Penal Codes, Coinage ami Bank matters, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Hallways and Canals, emigration and 
colonization, the .supervision of industries, tho en- 
couragement nnd protection of commerce, the in- 
surance of workmen, shipping, and diplomatic and 
consular representation. In the Federal Council, 
the Jhindesrath, out of 58 representatives, 17 wei* 
to be the representatives of Prussia. Commen- 
surate with her Bize and population a similar pre- 
ponderance in the Heichstug followed. Thun the 
conglomeration of German States, independent 
still in many respects, agreed at Versailles to 
transfer their common interests to the Empire, 
presided over by the King of Prussia as the here- 
ditary German Emperor. 

During the 43 years that have elapsed, Ger- 
many has by a succession of Imperial laws brought 
closer together the various Federated States, and 
identified their population with the German Em- 
pire. In tho seventies, the Imperial and political 
power was consolidated, and the ground was pre- 
pared for industrial development. In the eighties 
industrial growth was already visible, and colonies 
were acquired. In the nineties, there was a great 
commercial and maritime expansion. That ex- 
pansion has been maintained at a growing rate in 
the present century, and a group of States that 

pieced themselves together in 1866, and formed 

an Empire in 187 1 , saw themselves at tho dose 
of the century in the position of a great conti- 
nental power, which, in this century, has been 
trying to assert its position as a world power 
The whole history of the German Empire is the 
history of the transformation of Germany bv 
Prussia, % Prussia politic, Prussian 
■ Prussian Military Service, Prussian, rea £ >■ 

- the Prussian cult of Power. Moltke vnn T> ® 
William I, were the agents who transfused lC' 
*ia into Germany. But the maker of tha n 
Empire of to-day was Otto von Bistnarek ' ^ mtt 
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was presided over by tho onvoy of Austria. An 
important provision of tho Act of Confederation 
was, that constitutional government was to lm 
established every where. Hut little was done in 
this respect by tho members of tho Confederation 
till tho Revolution of 1848. Tho most active 
member of tho Confederation was Prussia. From 
1815 to 1818 Prussia set herself to tho task of 
founding and gradually building up a system of 
commercial unity by means of a Customs Union. 
When the Confederation was created in 1815, 
thoro xvgio in tho Germanic ten i tones no fewer 
than 38 customs frontiers with hostilo tariff*. 
Within Prussia heisolf there were 67 different 
local tariffs. Theso tariffs, she swept away in 
1818. The States adjoining her frontior joined 
in a customs arrangement. Ten years later in 
1828 the Southern German States of Havana and 
Wurtomburg formed a Customs Union. It was 
only a matter of five years when the Prussian 
and Southern Unions were amalgamated and 
what is known as the Zollierein (a customs union) 
was finally formed. This master-stroke on the 
pail of Prussia destroyed once and for all, the 
chances of success of any separatist unions. And 
tho result was that by 1848 most of the other 
German States had entered the ZoUvtrein. At 
the same time Prussia deliberately managed to 
keep Austria outside the Union. Austria's at- 
tempts to create a Zollverem of her own failed, 
Prussia eventually making a tariff treaty with her 
on condition that she remained outside the Zoll- 
verein. The effects of the abolition of tariff bar- 
rieis in this way was to stimulate home indus- 
tries, and to diminish the importation of foreign 
goods. Germany had become by 1848 at least an 
economic entity. 

The revolution of that year in Prance heaved 
all Europe. There were revolutions everywhere. 
In Germany particularly there had been a wide- 
spread discontent. The constitutions promised by 
the Con gi ess if Vienna had not been given. 
People roM> not only in Prussia but in the smaller 
States and Austria as well, and demanded consti- 
tutional Government. The Diet of the Confede- 
ration met, and arranged for the calling of a Na- 
tional Assembly charged with the task of draw- 
ing ,"P a constitution for all Germany. The 
Assembly drew up a Charter of the People. A 
new constitution was voted which established a 
German Empire. The Imperial Crown was offered 
to the King of Prussia, who, however, refused to 
« pick up a crown from the gutter.” The attempt 
of thd Assembly to force the constitution on the 
people failed. And Prussia and Austlia with* 


*‘diow fiom tho Assembly, neither of them want 
' lug an Empire in which tho presence of the otl.ei 
would bo not only a source of irritation hut of 
’weakness. 

Tho rivalry of Prussia and Austria in the Con- 
federation had gradually grown till it had I wo me 
too great for cither of them to live in the wn e 
house. Prussia, at any rate, had determined t'» 
form tho Confederation into a German Eui|'ir* 
under its own leadership, leaving An-tria com- 
pletely out. As a beginning she joined Ktxony fl»d 
Hanover and created a new Union with tho Prus- 
sian King as its head, and called upon the other 
States to join it. Austria was at that time en- 
gaged it. suppressing the Hungarian rebellion. 
When she had finished that, she hurriedly brought 
together the dispersed representatives of the 
Confederation in order to re-establish it. Tire 
rival organizations faced each other, and Prussia 
and Austria were almost on tho verge of war. 
But Austria had juRt received help from Russia 
•in putting down the Hungarian rebellion. Pru < - 
eia gave way. The Confederation was revived, And 
Prussia's first attempt to create a united Germany 
under its leadership failed. 

The power of the Confederation, however, de- 
clined. The strength of Prussia developed with 
her growing economic development, and told m 
the final stt uggle for supremacy with Austria- I * 1 
1861 the soIdier-Kinjf William I. ascended the 
throne of Prussia. For five jears he worked 
ceaselessly at remodelling and strengthening the 
whole army. In the very next year after he 
cended the throne he appointed Bismarck 
Chancellor of Prussia. Bismarck’s first objective 
was Austria. And he soon began manoeuvring 
to get her out of the Confederation. In I®®" 
Prussia aDd Austria had together marched against 
Denmark, and had occupied the Duchies of Seines* 
wig and Holstein. Tho difficulties of settling the 
ownership of the Duchies followed. They became 
acute. Prussia declared war on Austria. Aus- 
tria declared that under the constitution the Con- 
federation had to decide tho dispute. Prussia 
replied by refusing to recognise any longer the 
Confederation. In seven weeks Prussia defeated 
and crushed Austria, and drove her from the 
affairs of Germany. She crushed nt the same time 
the old and infirm Confederation, and set tip th® 
North German Confederation instead, under oW 
own single leadership. The South German St* w 
that had fought^by tho side of Austria rccogW'ei _ 
also the dissolution of tho old Confederation; * n 
four of them, Bavaria, Wu r tern burg, Baden an ^ 
Hesse, went 60 far as to conclude a secret often* 
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Education, secondary, technical and commercial; 
was highly developed, and acted as a powerful 
influence in industrial growth and in the scienti- 
fic organisation of industry and commerce. State 
protection was given to the worker by elaborate 
legislation and by the system of State insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, accidents and old age. 
Shipping was also encouraged, and colonies 
founded. 

> The protectionist policy of the German Empire 
began in 1878. In 1879 the tariff was revised 
and raised. In the eighties, there were successive 
increases of duties on agricultural products, 
because of the influx of American corn. In 1903 
again the duties were raised all-round, especially 
on agricultural goods. 

Transport facilities were developed, and Ger- 
many was unified by raiheays. Tho railways were 
nationalised and systematically developed with 
the object of promoting the unity of tho Empire, 
■prerenting the hindrance of traffic, promoting 
German industry by low railway rates, and pre- 
venting local discrimination. Prussia at first 
bought up the railways in her own territories. 
And to prevont her from buying up their railways 
the other States bought up their lines in their own 
territories. A uniformity of system has been 
' largely attained. The principle of “ special rates ” 
'has been extended to assist agriculture and indus- 
try, by granting cheap rates to raw materials. 

( Special rates have likewise been extended for 
assisting the homo market in case of German 
goods, and for assisting the German ports 
and German exporters by low charges to the 
sea-board. The Imperial Government has the 
right to exercise supervision over the railways 
of all the States for purposes of defence and 
general traffic facilities. The State direction of 
railways has made it possible to apply differential 
rates to special localities and special industzies the 
conditions of which made preference desirable. 
‘The net yield of German railways in spite of 
special rates amounted in 1911 to .£36,000,000; 
and allowing a deduction of 3| per cent, interest 
on capital outlay, there was a clean profit of 
£ 1 6,000,000 for public purposes. 

The development of the waterways and canals 
have contributed to an equal extent to Germany’s 
economic efficiency and growth. It went on side 
by side with the development of the railways. 
Germany has been increasing the number of canals 
and improving the old waterways at enormous 
expenditure. At the same time the old canals 
have been entirely rebuilt for large steamer traffic. 
The result attained has been cheap water transport 


for heavy traffic, which is particularly important 
in a country with a small coast line. Goods can 
now bo sent from tho mouth of tho Rhine direct 
by water to Switzerland or Franco in ono direc- 
tion, and to Bavaria and Austria in tho other, 
Tho canal system has also been of immense 
importance in the development of inland towns, 
and river and sea-ports. 

The growth of German shifting has been as 
remarkable as that of other German industries. 
It was only in 1881 that the Imperial Govern- 
ment decided to encourage it and in 1885 the first 
postal subsidy was granted. To-day, tho German 
mercantile marine stands second in the world, and 
German ship-building yards are unable to carry 
out all the oiders they receive. No other sub- 
sidies except postal have been granted. Blit tho 
construction or ships has heen assisted to some 
extent by the giving of low railway and canal 
freights for the transport of German goods fop 
ship-budding. In thus encouraging the building 
up of a mercantile marine the Imperial Govern- 
ment did not perhaps lose sight of the creation by 
this means of a naval reserve, of aimed merchant- 
men in time of war, and of a means of favouring 
home industries. 

One great characteristic that has helped 
Germany in industrial and commercial growth is 
the faculty for organisation and co-operation in- 
stilled in the German mind by the system of 
compulsory military service. One of the most 
striking features of Oernrnn industries is the 
enormous growth of large highly organised under- 
takings. These are particularly strong in the 
coal, iron, steel, and electrical and chemical indus- 
tries, as also in huge retail stores, and serve to 
eliminate competition and afford greater economy 
in working. The same growth is seen in financial 
and commercial enteiprhes. The “ cartels ” and 
“syndicates,” which are features of German com- 
mercial life, are undertakings of the same sort 
which have joined together to eliminate and limit 
competition nnd wiute, abd by co-operation to 
secure advantages that none of them could indi- 
vidually reach. Some of these cartels and syndi- 
cates have powerfully stimulated foreign trade. 
Side l»y side with the growth of industries, there 
. h- 13 fl l so been an extraordinary development of 
the production and distribution of cheap electric 
rower. One company alone supplies a considerable 
part of Germany with power that coaid be practi- 
cally switched off and on from its office in Berlin: 

With the development of the organisation of 
capital and industries, went the developmebt of 
organusd labour. Gigantic trade unions sprang 
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II. THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF GERMANY. 


C UE closo of tlio nineteenth century witnessed 
Germany not only in tlio position of a first 
class political power, but in the rank also 
of a first class industrial powor. Behind 
her political growth there had been a correspond- 
ing industrial and commercial development. She 
was an economic unit long before she was a jmli- 
tical entity. For, the economic unification of tho 
various German States was of as great an import- 
ance as the political creation of the Empire. 
Every step in her political growth followed a step 
in her economic development. And when once 
the had achieved her political unity, she set about 
raising herself further in the economic scale. 

The main factors directing her national policies 
are the needs of her population. Germany in- 
creases at the rate of over 800,000 persons a year. 
In 1871 her population was 41 millions. It is 
about 08 millions to day. This rapidly increasing 
population can be supported within Germany only 
by an expansion ofnndustry and commerce. Out- 
side Germany it could be supported by emigration 
to colonies or to foreign countries. There are, 
however, only 20 ,Oqo Germans in German colo- 
nies, and most of Uhe outflow goes to foreign 
countries. The strength Q f tho German Empire 
depends on the 0 j army ; and an 

overflow from German^ f ore jg n countries tends 
to diminish the stren*,^ of an army recruited 
under compulsory serri The of ; ncrC ase 
of population, the o v ®n£, w to f ore j gn countries, 
and the expansion of In \mtry and commerce, 
have, therefore, gradually ev 3 j ve( j growth of a 
German world policy. 

The basis of the industrial ^ eve l op ment of 
Germany was laid by Prussia durii^ g a n the years 
that she was working for German unify between 
180S and 1870. She first of all abolished serfdom 
within her own territories by the emancipatory 
Edict of 1807, and created a proprietory peasantry. 
The other German States followed suit and abo- 
lished serfdom between 1808 and 1850. Land 
was redivided, and agriculture improved with the 
freedom of the serf, and. the improved methods of 
cultivation. Prussia then took the lead in indue- • 
trial freedom by abolishing the exclusiveness of 
the guilds. And in this agsT^vthe other German 
States followed. The next step^as the abolition 
of tariff barriers in which again Prussia led. She 
abolished first the 57 local tariffs within her 
own territories, thus securing her home market - 


for hor own industries, and preparing the nece- 
sivy ground for large-scale production. In this 
reform again tho other German states followed. 
Between 1819 und 1834 three large free trade 
areas were formed, which were eventually absorb- 
ed by Prussia into one large customs tmion, the 
Zollvrrcin. Thus tho economic unity of Germany 
was ncheived to a considerable extent as early as 
in 1834, and the results were the growth of 
German industry, and an increase in general 
prosperity. The Zollrtrein grew, made a tariff 
treaty with Austria, without including her in the 
Union ; and by 18G2 was strong enough to enter 
into n commercial treaty with France. On the 
formation of the Empire, tho control of German 
industry and commerce went to the Impend 
government, which furthered it by a series of 
Imperial laws. 

From 1871 to the present day German indus- 
try nnd commerce have grown at an ever increas- 
ing rate. As Prussia led Germany before the war, 
bo Germany has been leading on the continent 
after the war, leaving France behind in the second 
place. In 1872 the trade of Germany was 
for .£280,000,000. In 1913 it was for over 
£, 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

Many causes have combined to bring about 
this rapid advance of Germany to nn industrial 
power. Foremost among them is of course her 
possession of valuable stores of mineral .wealth. 
She has, first of all, the largest known reserves of 
coal in Europe, and coal means power in the 
modern world. It is estimated that, at the rata 
of her present output (1G0 million metric toD« n 
year) she has coal for 1,300 years. Side by fid® 
with coal she has iron. And coal and iron are the 
basis of all modern industrial development. The 
production of iron has been extraordinarily rapid- 
In the eighties, Germany produced from 3 to 
million tons a year. In 1911 she produced 15} 
million tons, Great Britain producing 10J 
America 23 J million tons. The industrial growth 
of Germany has not come in the way cf her eg 1- *' 
cultural development. Roughly speaking one half 
of her surface is arable, and by various enact* 
ments she has safeguarded the interests of tho 
agrarians. And Germany is also very rich in 
forests. < 

These resources have been methodically deve* 
loped by a definite economic policy of protection 
on the one hand, and of organisation and 
coumgement of industries on the other, Agri- 
culture and industries were protected by tariff 5 * 
Railways and canals were nationalised and deve- 
loped as a part of the protectionist policy* 
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Education, secondary, technical and commercial; 
was highly developed, and acted as a powerful 
influence in industrial growth and in the scienti- 
fic organisation of industry and commerce. State 
protection was given to the worker by elaborate 
legislation and by the system of State insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, accidents and old age. 
Shipping was also encouraged, and colonies 
founded. 

, The protectionist policy of the German Empire 
begin in 1878. In 1879 the tariff was revised 
and raised. In the eighties, there were successive 
increases of duties on agricultural products, 
because of the influx of American corn. In 1903 
again the duties were raised all-round, especially 
on agricultural goods. 

Transport facilities were developed, and Ger- 
many was unified by railirat/i. Tho railways were 
nationalised and systematically developed with 
the object of promoting tho unity of the Empire, 
preventing the hindrance of traffic, promoting 
German industry by low railway rates, and pre- 
venting local discrimination. Prussia at first 
bought up the railways in her own territories. 
And to prevent her from buying up their railway* 
the other States bought up their lines in their own 
territories. A uniformity of system has been 
largely attained. The principle of “ special rates " 
has been extended to assist agriculture and indus- 
try, by granting cheap rates to raw materials. 
Rix-cial rates have likewise been extended for 
assisting the home market in rase of German 
goods, and for assisting the German ports 
and German exporters by low charges to the 
sen-board, Tim Imperial Government has the 
tight to exercise supervision over the railways 
of nil the States for purposes of defence and 
general traffic facilities. The State direction of 
railways has made it possible to apply differential 
rates to special localities and special industries tho 
rcwdijAsw* £<f which xnwfo prefersme* aWvwWo. 
'The net yield of German railways in spite of 
special ratra amounted in 1911 to .£36,000,000; 
and allowing n deduction of 3 1 per cent, interest 
on capital outlay, there was a clean profit of 
X 1 6,000,000 for public purposes. 

The development of the iretmrayt and tannU 
have contributed to an equal extent to Germany’* 
economic efficiency and growth. It went on side 
by side with the development of tbe railways. 
Germany has been increasing the number of canals 
and improving tbe old waterways at enormous 
expenditure. At th*» same time tho old canals 
has* been entirety rebuilt for targe steamer traffic. 
The rrault attained has b««n ehcap water transport 


for heavy traffic, which is particularly important 
in a country with a small coast line. Goods caq 
now bo sent from the mouth of the Rhine direct 
by water to Switzerland or France in one direCv 
tinn, and to Bavaria and Austria in the other. 
The canal system has also been of immense 
importance in the development of inland towns^ 
and river and sea-ports. 

The growth oF German shipping has been ai) 
remarkable as that of other German industries. 
It was only in 1881 that the Imperial Govern 
ment decided to encourage it and in 1885 the first 
postal subsidy was granted. To-day, the German 
mercantile marine stands second in tbewoiJd, and 
German ship-building yards are unable to carry 
out all the orders they receive. No other sub- 
sidies except postal have been granted. But tho 
construction of ships has been nssisted to some 
extent by the giving of low railway and canal 
freights for tho transport of Gei man goods for 
ship-building. In thus encouraging the building 
up of a mercantile marine the Imperial Govern- 
ment did not perhaps lose sight of the creation by 
this meftnR of ft naval reserve, of firmed merchant- 
men in time of war, and of a means of favouring 
home industries. 

One great characteristic that haa helped 
Germany in industrial and commercial growth is 
the faculty for organisation and co-operation in- 
stilled in tho German mind by the system of 
compulsory military service. One of tlio most 
Striking features of German industries is the 
enormous growth of Iirge highly organised under- 
takings. The«e are particularly strong in the 
coal, iron, steel, and electrical and chemical indus- 
tries, ns also in huge retail stores, and servo to 


eiiuiinuie compoi-iuon a..., r..ui.. gicuiui etomjuiy 
in working. The samp growth is seen in financial 
and commercial enterprises. The “ cartels ” and 
“ syndicates," which are fmturea of German com- 
metciai Xtc, ere mtiietrtn&rrngsof tho snino sort 
■which bar e joined together to eliminate and limit 
competition and wa-tc, nhd by co-operation to 
secure advantages that none of them could indi- 
vidually reach. Rome of there cartels and syndi- 
cates have powerfully stimulated foreign trade. 
Side l»y side with the growth of industries, there 
. has al«o been an extraordinary development of 
tho production and distribution of cheap electric 
power. One company alone supplies a considerable 
prrt of Germany with power that could be practl 
rally switched off and on from its office in RervZ 

Sithtln dndopmnt ot the orpmi, at io„ 
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up, union* which JUcounvgM independent local eptcm of education j« tho increasing prominence 

orgUii**it*ons, ns is the mcxlu in Ungland, but given to “ modern " subjects in preference to the 

united tho worker* in n htiuiII number of largo “ doRrics.” Primary education is free and com- 

and powerful federations. in spite of Govern- pulsory. Primary schools are local. The >econdiry 
mental and local action in education, tho German schools nro under Provincial Hoards. And the 

unions have taken upon themselves tho task of Universities are national and directly under the 

creating, both by money nnd voluntary servico, Minister of Education. In the secondary schools 

an educated nnd public spirited wotking cI.vk*, considerable attention is paid to the tmehirg 

undor tho firm belief that knowledge alone would of national ami modern history down to the latest 

give it permanent strength. Tho labour orgvni- date, including tho general, social and ccononi'c ( 

nations of largo towns in fact maintain working development of tho country, the object rimed 

mon’i* colleges which hold overling classes, and orga- at being to stimulate greater practical ability 

nUo courses of instruction on various wientific.oco- nnd impart less abstract knowledge. All the 

nomic nnd oven historical nnd philosophical sub- brunches of education are in 01 Dover cd-ordinated. 

jeetn. They also establish free libraries and reading Primary educition is not completed till the 

rooms nnd reading circW, all with the object of taholnr Ins n course ot one of the “ continuation ” 

making labour moro efficient nnd moro self-reli mt, school* teaching the pmctic.il work of life in '“*«• 

nn<l adding to its intolhgenoe «nd dignity. &nma out/ departments, itiduittiiil, agricultural, *nJ 

of these big trade unions havo oven stimulated eommeicinl. Employers lire bound to allow their 

investigations in wages, hours nnd tho condition!* workmen under 18 tonttend continuation school*, 

of labour in various industries. Tho Mctnl Work- nnd their women nnd girl workers to attend hand- 

er»’ federation, for insttucc, roeently published n work nnd domestic economy schools. German 

mo*t oLbomto history and description of tho non industrial development has also been grerity 

industry, bearing particularly on tho labour cm- stimulated by the methods of technical education 

ployed in it. The Unions control moro than n which have beer. scientifically organised. Inal'- 

hundred newspapers, and have trade journals of tries have been fostered by applying to them high- 

their own. Thoy also hare their own public in- ly developed technical skill and scientific kno»- 

formation nnd advice agencies. Thero are ne irly led go. The State has provided a great many h*f£® 

a thousand such free agencies for instructing the laboratories at enormous cost for investigate 

ordinary ‘labourer on tho duties of citizenship, and research. Commercial education has shot#*** 

thus removing his ignorance and getting him to largely stimulated. In fact, the systematic orgoui- 

understand his rights and obligations. sation and co-ordination of secondary, technical 

The Government too has been no less anxious and commercial schools has powerfully influence** 

about the irelftre of the i corker. It inaugurated the whole growth of German industry and com* 

n system of Stato Insurance ns cnily ns in 1883, inerce. All such education is moreover rem-sc' v 

which has gradually been developed nnd extended. ably cheap. . 

Insurance is compulsory for practically all persons Tho causes of the industrial development 0 
who earn less than X 100 a year. There is sick- Gormanyare, therefore, various and many. r° r ®' 

ness insurance, for which the workman pays f most among them might ho placeri the 

of the subscription and his employer .{. The character of thoroughness, organisation nnd *®'*P 

benefits are free medical attendance, and a maxi- ability. These are perhaps instilled in the Germ 

mum of 2G weeks allowance of half the wages. mind by the military service that every Ge fn ' 

.The workers themseH’es have a Bhare in the undergoes. Such training lias at any rate ten 

management of the insurance organisation. Then to develop to an enormous degree his ‘ aC " ' 

there is compulsory insurance against accidents, for organisation and co-operation. Tho fo ^ 

for which the employer pays the insurance subs- trial nnd commercial classes of every kin< 

oription, and invalidity nnd old ago insurance for undertaking have adopted and extended 

which workman and employer pay in equal shires, principle of ( association to foster ,ndu B jjj 

tho state adding X 2j every yeir to each pension. and foreign trade. Small people who 

The material progress of Germany has to a not incur great expense hive joined together ^ 

large extent been influenced by its system of common ends. Tho “export unions are* 

if<lucation, which has nimed at drawing out tho instance, a feature of German trade. The org ^ y 

character and qualities of the German man and nisation of cartels and syndicate*, of the firm" ^ 

woman essential for the development of national and banking system, of big labour unions^ 

yrealth. ©so ©f the features of the German strive to raise themselves the efficiency of 1* ’ 


A WEEK'S RATIONS FOR THE GERMANY ARMY. 

.“ar*™ £ ftsrss » r “'t °< 

lustration 8 ..., j h0 result is rery surprising for we 

f Cologne ^f™ iRhing 60,130,000 lbs and 393 It. high. 
»ve a loaf of _ f biCOn but in practice Ibis might 

Ie ‘ U ^r/ ausa C e beef or mutton. The bacon .8 160 ft. long 
0 /«mi?d b we.gh 16,030,000 lbs. • Potatoes are the heavieat item 
, n a would weigh ivsu^; a d th0 , Btie tQher 8 hown in the 

ii® ,8 I*«t?on"^wSS°bB 198ft high; while the sugarbag would 
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of the educational system that trains and equip* 
an industrial population, and umte saenco w^h 
practice ; the protection accorded to industry and 
agriculture by tariffs ; the assistance accorded to 
industry and commerce by the State, chiefly by 
the nationalised and developed means of transport, 
the* railways and the canals;— all these have 
Joined together in the making of German industry 
ind commerce. And more than that. The German 
manufacturer has spared no efforts to meet in a 

* respects the means, the tastes, and the convenience 

• o! Ms customers in all parts of the world. In a 
■ word, the industi ml and commercial growth of 

Germany is vety largely due to the highly deve- 
loped methods of education, production and dis- 
tribution. 


If tbo organisation and development of Gernia* 1 
industry and commerce merits any credit, credit is 
to be giirn where credit is due, even to an enemy. 
If we con learn some lessons from it, let us welcome 
them. And if we at all w *nt to have a share in 
“capturing German trade,” or at any rate want to 
build up our own, it is just as well, and more 
profitable too, to examine first the foundations on 
which German growth is based, the one and many 
lines on which it has grown, analyse the ways' in 
which it has been fostered, the means by which it 
has been developed; prepare our ground, laydown 
our lines, organise our means of production, and 
thus develop the resources which Nature has 
bestowed in such plenty upon us. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

ny 

Mu. N. M. MUZUMDAli, Baii-at-Law. 


Itlw-. Wfigl.Kl mo>t hcvlly on A.urtrro- 
W llimgu-y. in f.ict the politico!, Uiplomntio 
„n,l ,2t o.o, .t. oi the n.i.1, llo «S*» »« • 

£ Zoning l«i™» t» pc 

ties And its race distribution is as old as tne 
mountains and rivers that divide and disintegrate 
tho Austio- Hungarian Empire. 

From the 13th century downwards, there were 
four different King, in the v.lloy of th< 
struggling for enpiuinecy , the duk ” of 

Hungary, and B*vnna, and th , . 

Au.trin proper I.. 1526 the 
the crown, of lfnngory end Dohoun,,, 
nllthot»rritoric.ofSilc.i«,Moro™,Tr.n.jl n, , 
Croutit, Sinvonin nnd Drlmoto, I"*’"' 
rtllats of Austria, who throughout the loth and 
IGth centuries had m untamed 
persistent foreign policy in directing the |J 
of central Europe * The result was that a ear y 
as in 15 0 G the Austrian Empire con«i-.*i oi » 
large n„,ul,-r of heterogeneous people 
each with it. own ambition., it» own , ul.t.or^ 
it. own langua"e, and it. own institution, and 
pricTge! the 17th and 18th .cent,™, 

there wore great international wars m which 


Austria was engaged successively with the Turk, 
the Swede, with Louis XtV, Louis XV and 
Frederick the Great, in the French Revolution, 
and with Napoleon. The Austrian conglomera- 
tion with all its disruptive elements kept united 
in the face of dangers that threatened its very 
existence, and thus remained free from any 
infomil disturbances. 


Once the international wars were over by 1815 
Austria began to turn its attention to the prob- 
lems at home. Rut the exhaustion of two centu- 
ries was hardly conducive to any effort to solve 
them. Once she had attempted to solve them by 
a drastic and violent process of Germanization 
between 1780 nnd 1790. Rut that had completely 
failed. The Holy Roman Empire in which she led, 
fell in 1806 when Napoleon created the confede- 
ration of the Rhine under his control. After 
Waterloo, the Congress of Vienna constructed the 
Germanic confederation, in which again, with the 
growth of Pi ussia, Austrian power and influence 
declined. Much less, therefore, was it possible 
after the Revolution \ry era to adopt the process of 
Germanization. And each constituent part of the 
Empire began to strive and work out its own pro- 
blems in its own way, particularly after the wave 
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of nationalism in 1848. In tlio Austro-Hungarian 
history of tho last hundred yeaw, two groat 
figures stand out,— tho statesman Mnttermch, 
and tho present Emperor Francis Joseph. Tho 
ono put his foot down on every aspiration. While 
tho other, after bitter experiences and trying dis- 
asters, has learnt to try and solve to some extent, 
in his own way, tho over increasing internal pro- 
blems of Austria-Hungary. Tho retreat of Turkey 
from Europe and the rise of tho Balkan Powers, 
has only served to make theso problems more 
acute than thoy over were. 

For thirty years aftor Waterloo, Motternich 
was Dictator in Austria ; and all was peace and 
quiet. But it was only tho long calm that pre- 
ceded the storm. The revolution of ’48 at first 
heaved Franco, and then surged all over Europe. 
It flung Ferdinand, tho half imbecile Eruperor of 
Austria, from his throne. Piedmont declared 
war. Ferdinand fled to England. His brother, 
Francis Joseph’s father, renounced the title. Tho 
earth was quaking beneath the Austrian throne. 
There was a terrific storm all round. And it 
seemed that now tho Hnpsburg dynasty was 
about to end its days. At such a dark time, and 
in such black conditions a young lad hurried from 
the battlefield to save the crown and sit on the 
tottering throne. He has sat there ever since, 
with all the experience of bitter events has tried 
to remove some of the thorns and spikes, till now, 
the ground shakes again and there is another 
European earthquake. 

The young lad had grown up under the shadow 
of a towering figure — Motternich, whose policy 
was but a negation of all light. In the war with 
Piedmont, Austria won. The revolts in Bohemia 
and Hungary that accompanied it were put down 
with little mercy, and the mobs in Vienna with 
plenty of grape-shot. And Francis Joseph began 
to rule. The dictatorship of a statesman was suc- 
ceeded by the despotism of an Emperor. He tore 
up old privileges and local rights, and made short 
work of Hungarian cltims. He refused to recog- 
nise Hungary ; and Hungary refused to recog- 
nise him. A terrible civil war followed. With the 
help of Czar Nicholas the Hungarian rebellion was 
crushed, and Hungary drowned in blood. For 
ten years Francis Joseph ruled the Austrian Em- 
pire from Vienna with absolutism and bayonets. 

But from 1859 to 1866 the stars changed their 
course. ’ It was the most tragic period of the Em- 
pire’s life. In 1858 Cavour and Louis Napoleon had 
secretly met. Gavour had been long dreaming of 
a Urited Italy. But Italian unity could not be 


ochelved till the last Austrian laid been driven 
out of it. Cavour worked Napoleon round, and 
arranged for n simultaneous attack on Austria 
the following year. As arranged, the French 
armies swept down upon Austria, and Napoleon 
stood \ ictuj ious on the field of Sol/erino. Bat it 
was at enormous cost. The “ little ” Napoleon 
reeled before tho carnage of the battle-field, hastily 
concluded peace with Austria on the terms of the 
surrender of Lombardy to Italy, and returned to , 
Paris, leaving Cavour burning with rage, and 
Italy to wait for another day to complete its uni- 
fication. The very next year, however, by * 
united effort Austria was driven out of Italy, and 
Italian unity was practically won. For Fraud-’ 
Joseph, the events of 1859 and I860 were a ter- 
rible lesson learnt at the cost of the jewel of 
Lombardy. Ho granted a constitution to Aus- 
tria, and from that timo changed into a less re- 
actionary and more progressive ruler. 

During nil these years the relations of Austria 
and Prussia were those of rivals in the great Ger- 
manic confederation of which both were the domi- 
nant members. But it was becoming more and 
more dear every day that both could not lead the 
one and many small states Arid smaller princi- 
palities. The Austrian lead was, moreover, losing 
its strength, there being so much to occupy Aus- 
tria in the south. Prussia had on the other hand 
asserted itself in the meantime among the North 
German States. It was obvious that a common 
tariff could alone bind the Germanic States at 
least into an economic entity. Prussia had there- 
fore formed with the North German States the 
Zollverein, a Customs Union. And from such » 
Union, Austria was deleberately excluded. 

Bismarck came on the scene he determined to 
end this old rivalry by force of arms, and drive 
Austria out of the confederation. n« manage* 
to pick a quarrel o\ er the Danish Duchies (Sente- 
swig and Holstein) which were acquired soo® 
time before by the confederation. The ee 50 
was the PnissD- Austrian War of I860. In seven 
weeks Austria stood defeated and torn nt Sadora- 
She was driven from the confederation, and in 
addition lost Venetia to Italy. Prussia, on • 
part, formed and led the North Germanic confe- 
deration, and four years later after the Franco* 
Prussian war united It into the German Emp irP ‘ 
Bismarck was, however, careful not to take an 
acre of Austrian territory when ho could nave 
taken all Bohemia. A conflict with the Frencj 
was inevitable, and Austrian neutrality won** 
mean a good deal then, The war of 1 8?0 eam c ' 
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Napoleon fell at Sedan. His hopes of Austrian 
help had fallen too, for Bismarck had already ob- 
tained a secret promise from the Czar that if 
Austria entered the field against Prussia, Russia 


would support Prussia. . 

The disaster of 186C opened Fmnus Josephs 
eyes. The humiliation at Sadova and the defeat 
in foreign policy forced him to settle thodifieren- 
ces at home. He made pence with Hungary. 

, Hungary was granted a constitution, and trancis 
Joseph was crowned King of Hungary. A system 
of “delegations" was arranged for a common 
foreign policy, a common army, a common adminis- 
tration of finances like customs and debts, and the 
joint administration of the Imperial territories of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The reconciliation with 
Hungary has been perhaps the wisest piece of 
statesmanship in his reign. 

By 1870 the era of disappointments and de- 
fcits and disasters was over. Austria was not 


later the Triple Alliance including Italy, though 
strange, was a fact. 

Driven from the north, and south, the centre 
of gravity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
moved. Austria-Hungary began to look at the 
B ilkans. In the Husso-Turkish War, Turkey had 
lost. And at the Congress of Berlin that followed 
Bismarck rewarded Austria with the provisional 
administration of the Turkish Provinces of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, though Austria had not 
struck one blow for them. Bismaick's motives 
were plain. Austria had remained neutral in 
1870. And Bismarck was also working for an 
alliance with her. 

For thirty years after the Congress of Berlin 
there was peace in Europe. But in all that time 
the situation in the Near-East had hardly im- 
proved. It had even got worse. It was the gout 
in the European system that always persisted. 
Put down in one part it swelled up in another ; 
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only expelled from Germany and Italy, but was 
left without a friend in Europi. The only friends 
she could now have were her very enemies. Ger- 
many had come to stay. And Italy was now 
strong and united against her. In 1879 Germany 
and Austria formed an alliance, and three years 


and each time the swelling was worse, In 1908 
Turkish suzerainty was overthrown by Bulgaria. 
Like Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Francis Joseph tod 
tore up the Berlin Treaty. He annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and bought off Turkey for two 
and a half million pounds. Russia was most bit- 
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ter. She lu cl fought the Russo-Turkihh wnr nnd 
was lobbed of its fruits. Servian hoj>es too were 
destroyed. But the Kaiser ^binding by Austria 
in “ shining armour" warned Russia and Servia 
oil'. The K is tern quo -t ion was, liowcvcr, not 
to scttlo down tiius. In 1911 tho JUlkans Mazed 
up agvin, nnd tliis time the conflngnration wns 
general. Tho following year Tui key further re- 
coded from Europe. The Balkan allies then 
fought over tho n[>oiIs, nnd Servia canto out 
triumph int. The Balkan Kilanee cl miiged. The 
rise of Servia, and tho possible growth of a great 
Slav Kingdom or a Balkan federation nude A us- 
tria jealous nnd nervous about her influence in 

• the Balkans. “ Greater Set via” would bar her 

• influence there, and would bo a disintegrating 
wedge in her artificial conditions. Sen inn career, 
therefore, it thought, had bo stopped. The murder 
of the Archduke was but nn occasion for nn ulli- 
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11 Now Lieutenant, the F-therlsod will hm call upon 

y °LlBCTBKANT : “Whit do you me»n by that? My 
f«h« w™flun g Ari.n 1 m, mother wa. s Pole, and l 

inS'JrJ- Ur*., ™. .1 lb. T-.b, : 1. 

if tha Houie of H»pshurg.“ 


in itum. And tho Austro- Servian wnr lias deve- 
loped into a general European wnr. 

It*uill be into re- ting to watch if, and how, nnd 
in what sli i pc, the polyglot empire of Amtiia* 
Hunguiy containing Geimars, Czechs, Italians, 
Mngnyrs, Boles, Iluthanmns, Croatian^ and Slavo- 
nians will survive the great upheaval of 19H- 
Though tlu> fcntiuient of solidarity has certainly 
grown to Mimo extent in Francis Jose| h's irign, ^ 
dm lag the list lew y » ai>, pal ticul.il ly, he has 
li.nl incessant political and racial worries to keep 
|K‘aco iiiiiong Ins disti ictcd and divided subjects. 
Tho feud lietwccn Gel mans anil Czechs in Bohe- 
mia, between I’ules uud ltuthanians in Galicia, 
between Mugayjs and Slavs in Hungary, and bet- 
ween Germans ami Italians in tho Tyrol still 
continues. Hungary has wanted more and more-— 
universal suffrage, in fact. Bohemia has wanted s 
Kingdom for itself such as Hungary has/ There 
has been constant trouble with the southern 
Slavs since the i ise of the Balkan powers. Fur- 
ther south, tLcre has been troublo with the mil- 
lion I tali ins in tho Ty rol. It h difficult to judge 
how far and to what extent these warring ele- 
ments will unite in the face of the present over- 
whelming struggle. It Li likely that the oes 
and the Slavs will try to keep aloof. But it 
doubtful if Bohemia and Hungary will tend xo 
disunite and split up the Dual Monarchy. ® ’ 
added to all these difficulties at home, comes tne 
breaking of tho Italian link in the Triple Affiance. 

If Francis Joseph has been in himself a piece 
of European bistoiy, it is a piece. tinged wita 
blood which his wisdom in after years has trie 
to wash nnd clean. It is a piece that is ni_ 
darkened by tragedies. However, amid all » 
disasters and tragedies of his life, with 
lessons of bitter experience during bn « k 
years, Francis Joseph has undoubtedly attempt 
to do some constructive work and bring a 
some degree of cohesion in one of “ 
heterogeneous empires that has been ruled by 
Emperor. But events are greater than men. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire is on its gm v : 
trial. How it will emerge from this gigunw 
struggle, it is difficult to say. If it comes o 
successful and intact, it will ho a miracle. « 
fails and breaks, it will be the crowning even* 
a long life of defeats and disasters ana 
tragedies. 
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Friend of Havelock Ellis under theinflir- 
ence of nitrous oxide found himself face to- 
face with the Almighty. Of 
temperament, he asked God . y 

yon placed us here! For what purpose !»*•££ 
submitted us to all this state and 
is the solution of the ndd e of life J Thmcume 
in one word the awful reply : n " T , j le 

As to the adequacy of the answer to the 
question put, different people may hold d'ffer 
ent views. To Dr. Hermann Olickrn' the 
fateful word, procreation, the 
the German race, that ... seems the real « 
planation of the foreign policy of Germauyalter 
William II became virtually h,s own Chancel Ion 
The increase of German population and the 
, industrial development of Ueim.ny make exp™ 
sion absolutely a necessity, lhe need for exp. 

Sion, say. the Heidelberg l , rofessor, h,. oo 
connection with a military cmv.ng for “"’“"‘j 
If the remarks of tho German tmpen 
now and then too bellicose, It was only his 1 ‘”* n 
of stoting his ideas in a picturesque fashion. 

With the lurid fact rt ^ a'fJSS 

™th the'real forces at »ork in .lisping and effec- 
tuating ‘ German policy. Von Deml.ardh -nd 
Prince Von Billow seem to have *“ 

trne mind of Germany better. They had no doubt 
„ to what Germany must do. ''• • V* « 
understood, must bo c., tried on. Xhese ^ 
of German psilicy must feel happy now We are 
in the throes of a world-war initiated by 

“'tVhoever 1... heard of the Germsn bws lmarf of 
bis thoroughness. The German mind not mta 

lied unless between the prnctit »«d *be Uem. 
there be the closest nexus demons , t "^ n „ a. 
link must bo missing of the ^ordmgfxm^ 
nation. The ought to bo done andthe th^ng 
done should be bottomed upon the ^imate ^hty. 
Every ethik should have its metaphysik. Not so 
tho LigHsh mind. The average Englishman 
rather prides himself upon his thoughte having 
many loose ends. This shows emmently prac* 
tical common sens e nature. The latter end o f 

* Cambridge M. U. T °l. xii. 


his philosophy may forget the beginning. H the 
defect is shown »p, he does not mrnd rt. Hs 
thank, the stam he is not an and German pedant. 
There may be an exception here and there like 

T n. Green who strove most conscientiously to lire 

in the spirit of his creed. Locke and Mill and. 
Spencerare very English and show how reentrant 
their metaphysics can be to their pohtics. it was 
an English historian that explained that 
the Empire was won in a fit of absence of mind. 
It was an English poet of the Empire that said 

the type was the absent-minded beggar. 

The Gorman is not absent-minded. He has 
been and is wide awake. He has a new Gospel, a 
new Ethik, a perfectly reasoned out system to 
explain the why and the wherefore of this present 
wnr. When certain Dens aio in the air, 
these are expressed by different men in dif- 
ferent ways. Philosophers trick out these ideas m 
all the panoply of logic and system. Historians 
show the march of events gradually making ex- 
plicit to human consciousness • the immanent 
purpose of God or civilisation. Poets sing of the 
golden age of man’s brotherhood and solidaiity, or 
of the heroic past of their ancestors, or of their 
being a chosen nation or of the ineluctable destiny 
of their racial supiemacy to which they have to 
submit with becoming modesty. The thing bns 
been done before. They do it now in Germany. 

It will serve the purpose of the paper to indi- 
cate how the main ideas at the basis of the war 
have obsessed the thoughts of Some leading minds 
in Germany. 

Tho historian that familiarised the Germans 
with the idea of their glorious future wasTreitschke. 
Mr. G. P. Gooch thus ibfers to his historic 
work “Germany in the Nineteenth Century.’ “ It 
is written throughout from a Prussian standpoint, 
witha pronounced antipathy to thesmaller states, 
and without comprehension for the men and 
movements that opposed the military and bureau- 
cratic regime of the Hohensollem.”* There is 
throughout a perfervid patriotism as of a German 


throughout a periervia pmousm ns ui a vrerimm 
Macaulay. He breaks out into such a prophetic 
vision as the following: “ To whom will belong 
the sceptre of the Universe ? What nation will 

* Cambridge UJ1. Vok XII. Last Chapter. 
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itnpwi it* wishes on tlm other decadent ami 
onfwblix) jteopldf Will ittwuot (lirmany that will 
livffl tlm mission toen»uro the j*-ar«) of tlm worMf 
. . ,, The future U long* toGeniiauy.'’ Evidently tlm 
German Iiam no nml to imltato tlm Heot»mnii 
end pray to tlm I/ml a* ho wa* Mipj-oned t/>i!o 
** O l/mll (He iw a gubl r»mw*lt of ounwl.** 

Tlm phUcwptmr of tlm German MucAt/xJitiL i* 
Kietivho, There 1* tin originality ninth tiii-ii* 
tionitif' about tlm Nirtzsrfiraii ilurtrinru. Mnmj 
and 1'ltUi were fjiiito nomine*-*! of tlm iixh-fteudhli* 
auperinrity of certain rare* ami of their right 
to Ion! it over other rare* for all time to come, 
Tho French rarant, Comta do Oobim-au, ha* 
elaborately gone Into tlm question ami with an 
army of learned argument has tried to establish 
tlm Inequality of different race* of humanity. 
There la tlm report even to tlm jwlygemut theory 
mnd« acceptable to tlm *Lvvo-owidng Americana 
by Morton ami N’ott ami Ulidden.* 

Tlm merit about Nietzsche ia that lin hoa tlm 
literary talent ami tliore ia an engaging frankness 
about lila atntoments. There ia mum of tho 
ib-coroua veiling of tho right*, no insistence on tlm 
Dhnrnint of tho ililTcrvnt caste* which Mann 
makes so much about ; tho sido of hia cxjKisitton 
so acceptable to some mimla even now. 

Schoiamhauer hail got dissatisfied with n juircly 
intellectual envisaging of tho world. Tlm pnmo 
reality according to him km will. It ia tho will 
to live that is tho via motor of lifo phenomena. 
Into this idea and fact of volition SchojwnlumT 
molts everything Whothcr the world process 
can bo thus satisfactorily accounted for is not our 
present purpose to investigate. "Wo may well 
hesitate to ncccpt tho suggested solution as final. 
All attempts to bring within man's intellectual 
rchomata tho streaming-in fulness of the many- 
sided cosmos raise such doubts in us and it is tho 
privilege of each man to think such thoughts 
iifresh and feel that there is some hidden want 
thorein, or find that tho intellectual framo work is 
able to carry the wliolp of reality. 

Wo are not concerned however with Schopon- 
haueror with the soundness of his system, lie cornea 
in only as the nearest ancestor of Nietzsche as a 
thinker. If tho * will to live ’ is the potent word 
to conjure with for Schopenhauer, 1 tho will to 
power ’ is equally powerful in Nietzsche's hands. 

Each ago has to rethink for itself, make dear 
to itself ultimately desirable ends and set up its 
own ideals. It lias to form its own table of values, 
to marshal its own hierarchy of ends. The earlier 
ages.had sought to pursue s uch ends as truth, 

* Art Anthropology Ency. Brit. IX Bd. 


tl’rtue: it nth »ns regarded as nqimor to error, 
til tm< a* suja-rior to tire, NVtxschP «»s »<* 
r-stbfiod with tlm hitherto accept'd tab!* of values 
ll« wanted to h<w* a Inn* initiation of all valav*- 
Tlx* morality of tlm world, tlx 1 code of Chri-ihu 
virtu* * that ostensibly guided hia ronternpe/arw* 
)m stigmatises h* the morality of tho idsic. Tl* 
table of (.'hrvtinn Virtues was drawn up ty 
Jlidvl'iii. Jt was tho Jews who wore the went 
enemies of the aristocratic values. Tlm 
ido.ll, of dying to Inn, was » thing to npudnt# 
moat vigorously. 

A* M. Lichtcnb-rger puts it * tho** in)*tcrio« 
and Mijicriuimnn motujihyMc.il entities which mm 
ha* nlwaya believed to Is- without himself, •#« 
which ho ha* reverenced under different 
(Jtsl, the world, tho tiling in itself, .Truth, tbs 
* Categorical Irnjierntivo ’ are merely jdiantoms of 
our imagination. Tho most immediate reality, tL« 
only reality which it is jsrmitted 40 
know, is the wrorld of our derires, of oar 
jns*iom. All our deeds, wi«hes, and thoughts 
are, in tho end, governed by our instincts sod 
tlie.-o instincts nil spring from one primordial 
instinct, tho ‘will to j>ower,' which suffices to 
cxpLvin by itself alono nil tho manifestations of 
lifoof which wo are witnesses.’’* All life activities 
are governed by instincts. “ If a man aspires : to 
virtue, truth or art, ho is urge-1 to do so by hi* 
instincts." Morality is a human institution. 

I)i lie rent ranks of men havo difTcrent systems of 
morality. Thero is a morality of misters, » 
morality of slaves. Tho man of prey, tho aristo- 
crat, can dotennmo for himself the valuo of men 
and things. Tho useful is good, tho harmful b» - 
Nietzsche sets small store by disinterestedness, 
pity — ns theso nro out of place in a master. 1* 
admires strength, audacity, deceit and even cru* 
city, as they help him in war. Man lias obligations 
only to his peers, he may act towards the slave as 
ho thinks fit, treating them delicately or harshly 
as ho pleases. Against tho slave everything done 
is lawful — outrages, murder, pillage, torture, etc. 

The slave is interested in making out that such 
unrestricted, natural following out of human 
impulses is wrong. Ethical narcotics are ad mini 5 ' 
tered, religious bogeys are invented. There have 
boon Nietzschcans before Nietzsche. Bichard III 
was evidently ono when he said : 

Conscience is bat • word that cowsrds uio. 

Devised at first to keep the strong in awe. 

Here is the Go# pel of the Aristocrat, of the 
superman : tho Message of the Ilammer : 

* Lichtenbcrger's " Gospel of the Superman " p. 1 
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„ .. bird ! " said the charcoal unto the diamond, 

"^,15'“"*-. W > i»»- A "> 

1 ™Wh, b :f.Tj» unresisting, wl yielding ? Wit, -1. 

there SO much disavowal and abnegation m your hearts? 

^BlesMd to write upin the will of 
brail,— harder than brass, nobler than brass, 
nobloat only i* perfectly hard. 

This new table, O my brothcrn, I put orer yo 
Become bard 1 

“Tha state is unmorality organised, is from with- 
in— the police, the penal code, status, commerce, 
the family ; and from without the will to war, to 
power, to conquest and revenge.” This is some- 
thing quite different from what represents the col- 
lective will of the community, from "^t makes it 
possible for each to realise his best self. TJus Levi- 
athan— the objectification of tho will of the 
autocrat or of the wills of a favoured minority— 
hns not improved by the land change. 

How counter Nietz theism runs to the movements 
that the humanitarians have been promoting 
is Obvious. If the gospel of the superman should 
bo accepted there would be an end of all the 
cherished heritage of civilisation. 

Critics have pointed out that we must not seek 
anything like a complete system of philosophy in 
Nietzsche. He was one like Emerson, an aphoris- 
tic writer; giving in unsystematic fashion penet- 
rative intuitions of many things. Nor is it the 
caso that politicians seek to have a thorough- 
going logical justification of their measures 
What is suggested here 5s that those who follow 
the relentless policy of militarism have m 
Nietzsche’s works a convenient philosophy made 
ready to hand. Each man, each nation, eacli 
epoch gets the kind of philosophy it deserves. 

Let us compare the principles referred to with 
tho authoritative expounders of German policy : 

Compared with private morality, international 
morality is in a less advanced condition. at ter 
so many years of civilisation there be the recrude- 
scence in Nietzscheism of what looks like a 
reversion to earlier savagery in tho department of 
private morality, that in international morality 
we should be still nearer the state of nature red 
in tooth and claw is no matter for nrpnn. 
Germany grown a nation, Germany with its 
weapons of attack perfected, Germany flesh 


with victories at Mow. and Man, «. natural- 
ly earer to be recosnieod M one of the great 
powers. Carefully guided by Bismarck, its position 
L a factor to be reckoned with in European 
politics was acknowledged. Gennany’a ambitiou , 
was not satisfied with mere being. There must 
be well-being and the well-being assured for all 
time to come. Participating in the full in the 
life of Europe, there was for Germany the world- 
Was she to wait indefinitely and 


oyster to open. 


uo content only with the shell? 

1 The growing menace of socialism Bismarck 
bad placated by legislative measures calculated to 
improve the industrial classes and these measure* 
had the further effect of increasing the power of 
the State. Conservatism grew in favour. All 
attempts at popular representation were regarded 
as savouring of revolution. Political meetings and 
combinations were discountenanced. Along with 
these antipopular tendencies there grew tho idea 
of the i cdtpolitik. On the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of tho Empire, William II said the 
German Empire had become a World Empire. 
Its position as a World Empire could be held only 
by strengthening its power. A welt-politik must 
be a m.ichtpolitik. 

What is felt as an internal weakness, the socia- 
list party, must be repressed. On this Prince 
Yon Biilow has no doubt. Loyalty to the State 
cannot be consistent with sympathy for the socia- 
lists. There must be no weak concessions made 
to them, no compromise. 

“It i» » danger to the country and the monarchy, 
Thla dinger mint be faced and met with a great and 
comp r *hrn«iTe national policy."* _ 

There must be complete Teutonization of allpeo- 
plesinthe Empire and they must be imbued with 
German culture. In Adolph Wilbmndt’s play* • 
an official belonging to the north German nobility 
makes love to the daughter of a savant. They 
quarrel. “ I represent the Germany of Schiller, 
Gtethe, Lessing,” says the lady. “ And I repre- 
sent the Germany of Bismarck and Elueher and 
Moltke." They marry. Fn their marriage wo 
see symbolised the combination of militarism and 
intellect. 

‘ Frymann ’ is more outspoken. The socialist 
members, editors, journalists, publishers connected 
with socialist publications must be expelled. 
Those that don't have property must be disfran- 
chised. Even a coup d‘ etat must be risked. 

Germany having perfected its weapons, a strong 
fleet and a strong army, a war must bo welcome. ‘ 

“All who Hove the German _ people and wi»h to 
accelerate the advent of a criai* will long for" the 

* Imperial Germany J>. 209, • * 283, 
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Outbreak of a war which will »U all ib„ »Ut>fc. 
*««>* and strong (ore** ot the nation." 

* It (Urroany should U tletorioua there will 

a (>re*t m *r«t reural • imllar to tb.t ro.ulljog from tU 
Jr'raoeo-Uerinao War, and it writ) hat* aiml!»r political 
rrtulta. A IWfhiU| with a Urps patriotic inaforiir 
will to alecUd' A* that aeoUraenl mar be only traoiier.t 
It iboutd immwliaUIy be utilited. Imwodiattf/ V <• 
eoBitltntton should to al«f**l by tha alteration of the 
pr«»*ot franebWe. 

** If wo Iboulj to defeated -that, after all, (a poaalfjfo 
--tha prr*«mt Internal duunlon would It would 

bworaa a cur»«. It could be converted Into order ©oly 
by Iho ahaolut* will of a Dictator. A Dictatorship, 
supported by th» Army and »lt the patrlota, oould Hun 
ef!a*-l the i.ree«*srj retlaion of the conaUtullon.*' 

Hero wt» hie rlently (U tn»n iiiuntdnra* of 
luich » driwlfi* rfinmly nn war. 

Ha It thycoutx* j() Knix-r j to liu>)' giddy tslmla, 

With foreign rjunm-l", r.t)a • Frymanti.* 

General Von Bernhardt hn* no doubt or win- 
giving nlxjut Germany** duty. For Germany to 
lx* a tvorM power and to procure for German 
spirit and German idm* the recognition liitberto 
denied to Utrtn there must l» wnr. And tho war 
wilt pay Germany. There nro Hriti«h jxi*v*srion*to 
occupy If Britain line not tho good ren«o to ntnnd 
Germany** friend. Yon Bernhardt gitca tlio 
following justification for tho faith that ia in 
him : 

Might !« at once the supreme right, and the dupote aa 
to what I* right (a decided hr the arbitrament of w»r. 
War gives a hiologlcallr Joat deelaion. alnee lla decision* 
reft upon the v«y nature of things The end-all and be- 
all Ot a State la power. This justifies the big nations in 
blotting Out tho little ones and aelilng their territories. 
Strong, healthy and flourishing nations ioereaie in num- 
bers, From a riven moment they require a continual 
expansion of their frontiers, th»y require new territory 
for the accommodation of their eurplaa population. 
Since almost every part of the globe la Inhabited, new 
territory must, as a role, be obtained at the cost of its 
posaesaora— that ia to say, by conquest, which thus 
becomes a law of necessity. Thus the only coarse left 
la to acquire tho neceaaary territory hr war. Thus the 
Instinrt of aclf-proserratlon leads Inevitably to war and 
the conquest of foreign toil, it is not the possessor, but 
tho victor, rho then has the right. 

Tho Emperor Raid to tho Germans who went 
to put down tlio Boxes- rising in China 

** When yon come In contact with the enemy (trike 
him down. Quarter Is not to be given. Priaoners are 
not to bo made. Whoever falls into your handi Is into 
yonr hands delivered. Just as a thousand years ago the 
Hans under King Attila made for themselves a name 
which still appears imposing in tradition, so may the 
name otCermany become known in China In auch a way 
that nercr again a Chinaman daro to look askance at a 
OennsD. 

While repudiating socialism so for os it presses 
inconveniently on tho privileged castes in Ger- 

• The Nineteenth Century and After, Feb. 1914 Art 
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many, there i» an ojxumisi)dhdnei». to appreciate 
it with regard to financial obligation*. J’rofwMjr 
M)a that according to Unmany, 

“ The moral coda of tbs financial world, likt tb* 
moral coda of lb* political world, Is baaed opoo tU 
aotlona of Hogland and France, upon Ideas ooriwily 
themsefras tha mutt of a peculiar situation, oe via*# 
continuance tha welfare of Knglsod and France depecdi, 
Tbalr moral rods Is baaed on their ownmMp of the 
world and their desire to continue It In perpstohy. ati 
their moral code, therrforr, condemns Germany to 1»- 
ifgnlflcar.ro Tbs Germans refuse to recognise as *“W*f» 
anything whl»h jeopardises thrlr estional cjiitence, 
They claim the right to prefect thr/s»cJrc» by say , 
weapons which will secure th* desired result, and they 
have no Intention of foregoing the ttte of tfc*M 
terrible econormo wrapons, limply from a supine *<**■ 
ptar.ee of ao-catled etmral notions, whore very presump- 
tions RiifiUte egslnrt them.” 

If debts nrt* repudiated, tlio German hut toggars 
hi* neighbour. It is hut n fair spoiling of the 
KgypUin*. Are not tho German people the elect 
of God, tho enemies of tho Germans the cn«n/« 
of tho lionl, acconlitig to n rotcrcnd Cnw* 
pnutorf The German* Jmvc* n civilHng inttfftw. 
All yo menner jicojilc* of tho onrth, ntow J 0, U” 
self fx-fore them. They are “ tho gnm'to block 
on which tho good Go<l may complete hi* work of 
rixilising tho world." llio Kai»er ha* aaft lit 
And ho hold* hi* Umpire hy right divine and it 
notacrountabln toman. IfutniliUtThureaaer*- 
cy and hi* aciontiGc aavant* are there to serve 
his will. And tho ordinal y poopfe, that the 
Socialistic canaille prmto of tho right* of, an? they 
not to aerre tho hierarchy of tho privileged? 
have to pny tho taxe«, to servo as soldiers and not 
to jaw. These form tho whofo duty of the people 
according to tho authoritative exposition of a 
German professor of Christian Theology. 

This ia tho philosophy of politics according to 
A'ietascho’s own heart, Jt is tho political phiio^* 
phy of tho Superman. Only there ia no nov * 
about it. Such ideas of Government ire have h*d 
only too long. Autocracy and Bureaucracy are no 
German inventions. Tho brutal frankness of toe 
exposition of such political philosophy m*J bo the 
mark of tho 'bJond boost,’ tlio German SuperW*a- 
The present war is but the re-enacting •* * . 
old world drama of tho conflict between the P r ’ T, ‘ 
leged and tho great on-privileged, the conflict tha 
began at Thorn.opyl in and has since been fl 01 
on with varying fortunes throughout the wor 
all these centuries and has perhaps come t0 
head in this world conflagration. There 
but one end to this war. Any other is unthin 
bte. If any other,' 

Tha pillared firmament is rottenness. 

And earth's btso built on stubble. 




f»THE TRIUMPH OF CULTURE " 

“When the German crmles penetrated the moral barrier 

of neutrality built by treatle. round about Belgium and 
Luxemburg,” taja (he Nnr lo.ft Sun. “the Imperial 
Chancellor told the German people that this was a wrong 
lux tillable onlv beeau.e German culture was in peril. 
“Now. when Zeppelina aro carrying midnight murder 
Into Antwerp. -laying the women and children of an 
uohappv race whose only offence lay in the fact that 
fate had placed it in the pathway of the Oerman General 
Staff operations, what warrant will the Kaisera Minister 
find to satisfy the German people ? 

••Germany, too, Ihe world over, has appealed to the 

neutral nations for sympathy and moral support in her 

noble defence of herendangered culture. 

■•Cannot the Germane perceive that a few more Zeppe- 
lin raids, a few more slaughterings of women and 
children and of the helpless and hapless, and the world 
no longer neutral, will took eastward over the troubled 
Vistula toward the Russian millions flowing resistless y 
onward, and will welcome them as the soldiers of civili- 
sation and ay the saviours of 'all that the word and 
thought of culture means to it? "-From (he Punch. 



A TITANIC STRUGGLE. 

• < ;«fn which the German Kai«er has plunged himeclf has gathered again*! 

•hB titanic atruggle H fi htg fire enemi-n -France, Belgium and England in 

S &£ *fa ft- 1 Earops, and Japan in Aaia. -From Me FwncA, 
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Thu King and tha Minister’s appreciation. 


' ttluRXNG the past few weeks, the peoples of 
ftl my whole Empire at Home and Overseas 

Y moved with one mind and purpose to 

confront and overthrow an unparalleled assault 
upon the continuity of civilisation and peace- 
making The calamitous conflict is not of my 

seeking. My voice has been cast throughout on 

the side of peace. My Ministers earnestly strove 
to allay the causes of strife and to appease differ- 
ences With which my Empire was not concerned. 
Mad I stood aside when, in defiance of the pled- 
ges to which my Kingdom was a party, the soil 
of Belgium was violated and her cities laid deso- 
late, when the very life of the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, I should have sacri- 
ficed my honour nnd given to destruction the 
liberties of my Empiie and of mankind. 

I rejoice that every part of the Empire is with 
me in this decision. , . , , 

Paramount regard for treaty, faith and pledged 
word of rulers and peoples is the common heri- 
tage of England and India. Amongst the many 
incidents that have marked the unanimous 
up-rising of the populations of my Empire in ae- 
• fence of its unity and integrity, nothing lias 
moved me more than the passionate devotion to 
my Throne expressed both by my Indian and 
English subjects nnd by the Feudatory Princes 
anil Baling Chiefs of India and their prodigious 
offers of their lives and their resources in the 
cause of the realm: Their one-voiced demand to 
be foremost in conflict has touched my heart and 
has inspiicd to tlie highest issues the love ami 
devotion which* na I well know, have over linked 
my Indian subjects and myself. I recall to mind 
India’s gracious message to the British nation of 
good-will and fellowship which greeted my return 
in February 1912, after the solemn ^ ceremony of 
my Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and I find in 
this hour of trial a full hancst and a noble fulfil- 
, ment of the assurance given by you that the des- 
: times of Great Britain and India are indi-solubly 

' * 11. E. tha Viceroy read the King’s MesBsge at the 

Imperial be Relative Council at Simta on September H. 


His Majesty’s Message to India.* 


The Rt- Hon- Mr. Asquith- 

The following is nil extract from a speech deli- 
vered by the lit. Hon. Mr. H. IT. Asquith, the 
Prime Minister at a gi eat meeting at the Guild 
Hall held on the 4th September 1914 _ 

India too with not less alacrity has claimed her 
share in the common task (cheers). Every elas.-. 
and creed, British and Native, Princes and people, 
Hindus and Mahomedans vie with one another 
in the noble and emulous rivalry (cheers). 

Two divisions of their magnificent army are 
already on the way. (Cheers.) 

We welcome with appreciation nnd affection 
their preferred aid and, in the Empire which 
knows no distinction of race or class, where all 
alike are subjects of the King-Emperor and are 
joint and equal custodians of our common inte- 
rest nnd fortunes, we here hail with profound and 
heart-felt gratitude their association side by side 
and shoulder to shoulder with the Home and 
Dominion troops, under a flag which is tlio sym- 
bol to all 6f the Unity that the world in arms 
cannot dissever or dissolve. (Loud Cheers.) 

Lord Crewe. 

The following is an extract from a speech made 
by the Most Hon. The Maiquess of Crewe, 
Secretary of Stato for India, in the House of 
Loids- — 

“ This demonstration of loyalty true and heart- 
felt, to the King Emperor nnd the Government is 
one of the most gratifying facts that have been tlie 
outcome of the present war. (Cheers.) Support 
from the self-governing Dominions has been most, 
striking. They are people of our own blood with 
countless memories nnd traditions centering round 
this island. It is perhaps even more striking, 
certainly no less gratifying, that those represent- 
ing the various races in India, races representing 
a civilisation of almost untold antiquity, races 
which have been remarkable in arms, and the 
science of government, that they should, in so 
whole hearted a manner rally round the British 
Government, most of all round the Kjng- Emperor- 
at such a moment as this, and I am certain (hat 
. this House u ill desire to express through those 
who are entitled to speak -for it, its npnrbda- 
tion of their attitude nnd its recognition of tl' 
part they hare played.” (Loud Cheeia.) . 
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H. E. Lord Hardinge-* 

It has been a source of profound satisfaction 
to me tlmt the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment has been so thoroughly appreciated in India 
and has met with such warm support. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the valuable offers of 
military assistance that I have received from the 
Ruling Chiefs of India and the countless offers 
of personal service and of material help made to 
mo by both rich and poor in the provinces of 
British India have touched mo deeply and have 
given me one more proof, which I never needed, 
of what I have long known and never for an inst- 
ant doubted viz. the deep loyalty and attachment 
of the Indian people to the King-Emperor and 
the Throne and their readiness to make any sacri- 
fice on their part to. further and strengthen the 
interests of the Empire. 

The fact that the Government of India aro in 
. position to help the mothereountry by the 
despatch of such <i large proportion of our armed 

forces is a supreme mark of my absolute confi- 

dence in the fidelity of our troops and in the 
loyalty of the Indian people. I trust that this 
may bo fully recognised in England and abroad. 
That, owing to the war, sacnficcs will hare to be 
made is ineritable, and that Suffering will be en- 
tailed Is unhappily certain, but I am confident 

that the people of India, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, will shrink from no sacrifice and will 
loyally co-opemte with the Government in main- 
taining internal order and in doing all in their 
Dower to secure the triumph of the arms of our 
King-Emperor. The countless meetings to ex- 
press loyalty held throughout India and the warm 
response of the people to my appeal for funds for 
the relief of distress in India during the war, 
have filled me with satisfaction and have couCnu- 
■ “dmy first impression that, m this war, the 
Government would be supported by the deternu- 
u.fion courage and endurance of the whole reen- 
try If it was, moleover, with confidence and 
f v,.* t ms able to offer to His Majesty tho 
finest Imd kirgrut military forre of British and 
Si- t roo ps for service in Europe that has ever 
leltGm shore, of India, I am confident, that the 
‘ honour of this land and of the British Empire 
mav be safely entrusted to our brave soldiers and 
that they will acquit themselves nob y and ever 
maintain their high traditions of military chivalry 
* and courage. 

it the meeting of the toperi.l L.'gi.l.tiT, 
Council held »t Si»I* on September 8, 


The Indian Fxpedlllonary Force. 

The Cost of the Expedition- 

DEDATE IV TIIE YICEHOY’s COUNCIL. 

All India was delighted to learn that lit 
Indian Expeditionary Force would be it'ed in 
Groat European War. At the instance o 
Hon. Sir G. M. Chitnavis a resolution «* 
parsed in the Imperial Legislative Council 
offering financial support for the maintenance 
this force from the lesourcesof the Goi ernnie 
of India. 

sin CHITNAVIS. 

Sir G. M. Chitnavis in moving his HeFoTujion 
which was unanimously passed made nn exee 
epcech in the course of which he said : 

Should any outside danger threaten «*> 
stand shoulder *to shoulder round our n>V > 
mother England, nnd her enemies will ” n . 
arrayed in solid phalanx by her side ready to 
any danger and render any sacrifices for tbe 
of the great nnd glorious Empire of which « 
proud to call ourselves citizens. Indians o 
ranks, religions, nnd shade of political °1*' # 

scorn nnd repel the suggestion that ”] e,B , t 

any party or body or individual in tins cO . 
that hopes for aught but victory for Eng • 

We rejoice in the thought that our ' rnl .T' v j 
forces will take the field beside the _? 
soldiery of England, that the fighling ra ^ es . „ 
Sikhs, Pathans, Rajputs nnd GurUms—ot ^ 
we nre so justly proud, will riinrge , diQ«‘ . 
shoulder with the fnmous British R g g 
whose banners, have the record of many 
fought boldly, in the scene of to-day streme 
struggle. ^ , 

It is India’s deep desire to prove, her 
the esteem nnd confidence of England ® n . j,y 
British Empire in this hour of trial. I*’" ' •j. - '. 

words only but by action that we mu«t p - n 

if I may say *o, “ not only with our hi* , tfIp 
our lives.” It is our firm intention to ,0 L ^ 

our Government nnd to make nny sncri j 
may bo needed of us. There j'« « S e "f. 
growing desire that we should offer on 
sion all our resources in the service of „ji* 

and Emperor. That has been the F wvn y‘ n .f_-,,h- 
ment in the crowded meetings convened twv p 
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out the country. We shall he untrue to oui selves 
aud to the people we represent if here in Council 
we do not reiterate the sentiments that pievail 
outside, and make it clear to Your Excellency 
that we are and shall be ready to bear our share 
in the financial burden that will be imposed by 
this war. We know that our present condition 
is due to the'peace we have enjoyed under the 
British x ale, that our very existence depends upon 
4he 'continuance of that rule. We cannot, on this 
occasion, stand aloof. Along with our devotion 
and sympathy, the general desire is to make any 
contribution tint may be required of us. I move 
this lesolution convinced as I am that I shall have 
the full suppoit of the Council ; and that no one 
of us will grudge to bear his share of the burden 
on this occasion, and thus to do all that lies in his 
power to ensure that the futuio history of this 
great Empire shall be no less glorious thau its 
psist, and that its mission of peace, of progress 
and of liberty shall be continued and completed. 

Sir Chitnavis’s resolution was seconded by the 
Hon. The Raja of Mahummadabad and supported 
by all his colleagues. With reference to the cost 
of the Expedition the Hon. Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee drew attention to the Government 
of India Act of 1858, which refers to the cost of 
Punitive Expeditions outside the limits of India. 
Ho also referred to the various Expeditious m 
which the Indian troops had taken part. He felt 
the furthest limit of taxation had been reached, 
and their wants were numerous, but looking on 
the other side of the shield, the Empire was con- 
. fronted with a crisis of the greatest magnitude. 
It was their very existence which was at stake. 
Its honour, its credit, its heritage were jeopardi- 
sed in a crisis of supreme magnitude. All consti- 
tutional considerations must be held in partial 
abeyance. They must bear their share of the 
burden, India aspired to Colonial self-government, 
and should do what the Colonials were doing. 

U. E. LORD HARD1XGE 

made the following speech on the occasion:— 

It has been a Bource of profound pleasure to 
me to listen to-day to the loyal and patriotic 
speeches made by Hon’ble Members of my Coun- 
cil, and it has struck me during the course of to- 
day’s discussion in Council that this? remarkable 

demonstration of loyalty and of unity with the 

Empire has been a fitting _ baptism of this new 
Chamber. I fully recognise that the views ex- 
pressed by llon’blo Members represent not mere- 
ly their own personal views but those of the 
whole country which has been deeply moved by 
the fact' that the Empire has through no fault on 


the part of its statesmen been placed in a position 
of grave external danger. The hearty desire dis- 
played on every side to make material sacrifices 
and to offer personal service has been a striking 
demonstration of the enthusiasm of all classes 
and creeds to unite with the Government in 
resisting the aggressive action of a Power which ‘ 
can be regarded as a menace to civilisation in its 
savage efforts to dominate Europe and indirectly 
the world. . 

India has gladly given her sons to fight the 
common foe side by side with sons of Great Bri- 
tain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and 
we may with confidence and with pride look for- 
ward to their acluevements on the battlefield 
being worthy of the best and highest military tra- 
ditions of this country.' It is no longer a secret 
that we have already despatched two divi- 
sions of Infantry to Europe and one Cavalry 
Brigade while three more Cavalry Brigades 
will follow immediately. That wo have been 
in a position to send a military force of over 
70,000 combatants to fight for the empire across 
the seas is a legitimate source of pride and satis- 
faction to India as a whole and with the know- 
ledge that practically all the Ruling Chiefs placed 
their Military forces and the resources of their* 
States at the disposal of the Government it is 
clear that we are not at the end of our military 
resources. 

Several of the Ruling Chiefs have, in accordance 
with their desire, been selected to accompany the 
Expeditionary Force, whilst all who have had any 
military training have expressed a desire to serve. 
Amongst these selected are Maharaja Sir Pratab 
Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, and the Maharajas of 
Bikanir, Patiala, Rutlam, Kishengarh, Jodhpur, 
the Nawabs of Joara, Sachin, Bhopal and several 
other leading Indians of rank and distinction, 
amongst those being our friend Malik Umar 
Hyat who never misses an occasion to go to the _ 
front and whose cheery presepce in this Council 
we shall all miss. 

I should like to add at the same time that our 
ally the Maharaja of Nepal has also very gene- 
rously placed his forces at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment, while I have received from His Majesty 
the Amir the most friendly-assurances. 

That Hon’ble Members should desire at the 
same time to share the financial burden cast upon 
the United Kingdom by the war, is a very natural 
and legitimate aspiration and one that I cannot 
commend too highly. I speak for the Govern- 
ment of India when I say that Wp are in full*'* 
accord and complete sympathy with the 
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expressed mid will lie very pleased to gmtify 
it as fur as we legitimately cun lmving duo regard 
to the interests of tho taxpayer*. You are no 
doubt aware that «o are bound to suffer financi- 
ally from the war and the consequent dislocation 
of tho tiade entailing as it will a falling off in our 
Customs returns and Bail way jeceipts. IV'e 
could, however, under ordinary circumstances 
have asked the Home Government to bear the 
wliolo cost of tho expeditionary foice ns in the 
cases of the foicos sent to China and South Africa, 
and in this way we could have effected very con- 
sidorablo counter-saving*. But I must tell you 
that wo actually had this matter under our con- 
sideration and wo felt that it would not be in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of India 
that in a crisis like tho present, India should gain 
a material advantage at the expense of the Home 
Government in the saving effected on the despatch 
of a largo expeditionary force to Europe, a feeling 
which lias received full confirmation in the lie- 
solution which has been moved and in the speeches 
which have been made. 

On behalf of the Government I accept the 
Uesolution and it will strengthen our hands in 
tho recommendation we felt disposed to make and 
fehall now proceed to make, that under present 
circumstances we should accept such portion of 
the cost of the expeditionary force .us would havo 
fallen upon India bad our troops continued to bo 
employed in this country under normal circum- 
stances. So far as a rough estimate can be 
framed, at present it must necessarily bo a very 
lough one, and the net amount which tho Govern- 
ment of India would in this way contribute to 
llis Majesty’s Government assuming that the war 
lasted till towards the end of the current financial 
year would be about one million sterling. 

The Ilon'ble Members would have seen frhe 
announcement in the Press of tho splendid offer 
of 50 lakhs ns a contribution to the cost of ex- 
peditionary force made by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. I cannot sufficiently com- 
mend this striking and pirtiotic action on the 
part of His Highnes* whoso loyalty, generosity 
ami liberal views are so well known. Tho money 
bo offered will be placed nt tho disposal of Ilia 
Majesty’s Government as an additional contribu- 
tion and has been earmarked for meeting the 
cost of transport for taking our troops overseas. 
Any other similar offers that may be made will be 
‘ treated ill Hke way. 

J trust that this solution of this somewhat 
difficult question will prove satisfactory to the 
Ilon’ble Members and to the country at large. 


Wo^-lmll thus besides pi icing at the of 

Ills Majesty’s Government a large i«» tion of our 
army primarily maintained for the defence of 
India, also present them, and that at a time w Iren 
rh 1 have add the war is likely materially toaflwt 
our Budget arrangements, with a stinr wlu’eh'mav 
run to about a ttii/h’on h fceri/ng. A coofril'ufiw) 
on more liberal lines than this would not, 
think, bo fair to the Indian taxpajer, but tbit 
wo should go to this extent in helping the mother' 
country is, I believe, a measure which will be r f 
unison with your wishes and with Indian senti- 
ment goncmlly. There is, I believe, nothing dike 
comradeship in arms before tho enemy and joint 
participation in tho dangers and hard-hips of 
to level all distinctions to inspire mutual rei-pect 
and to foster friendships. This I regard as t ‘ ,p 
bright aide of the despatch of our troops to 
Europe and of the heavy material sacrifices tim 
nto being raado by India for the sake of the 
Empire. 

I cannot help feeling that as a conseipienj-e 
better relations will be promoted amongst the 
component parts of tho British Empire, many 
misunderstandings will be removed and ^outstand- 
ing grievances will bo settled in an amicable an 
generous manner. In this renre out of erfl 
may como to India, and this is tho desire of au. 

MR. ASqUITn IX THE HOUSE Of COMMONS- 

On the 1(3 tli September, the Right lion. M f - 
Asquith moved the following resolution in ® 
House of Commons : — 


That, His Majesty having directed a Military ^ 
consisting of British and Indian troops, charge* 1 J 
the revenues of India, to be despatched to f- ur<> "®i 
service In the war in which this country is ' 

this House consents that the ordinary pay a* 1 " 
ordinary charges of any troops so despatched, as ^ 
the ordinary charges of any vessel* belonging « 
Government that may be employed in thia **!*■' . 

which would have been charged upon the rM ° or , 

India had such troops or vessels remained In tb** . 
try or seas adjacent, shall eontinno to be »o cnarg 
provided that, if it shall bo necessary, to r«pl ,c * cr 
troops or vessels so withdrawn by other rr*w . 
forces, then the expense of raising. n>aint»loU , 6 ^ 0 { 
providing such vessels and forces shall be rep»>“ j or 
any moneys which may be provided by P*r!t* fneB 
the purposes of the said expedition. 

In moving *the Resolution the Premier 
eloquent tribute to India's magnificent refp° D 
Mr. Asquith said : — 

The motion is one which will, I am certain, be f JfT'I 
with complete assent and gratitude in every I” .j,,. 
the House. I do not thiok that in all the J5 ,t» 

bitiona ol national and Imperial patriotism c j.*d, 
war haa evoked there is any "bieh bas more « j 
and rightly touched, the feelings of thU * Jeu 
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ton U» message Icon. «. K Ita «”I?' 
lad, a annonnelog the magn, leant ceaponeo ntoeh the 
Princes and peoples cl that country liace made to our 
appeal. (Cheers.) 

In consequence of Section 65 of the Gowminent of 
India Act of 1668 v lt is not constitutionally right nr 
proper to chargo upon the revenues of India, «cq t 
the «• vo of actual invasion or some unforeseen ernargen- 

cv, the cost of troops which may be sent <> “ t ®'f 0 
country," and the assent of both Houses of Parliament 

is needed before any such charge can be imposed upon 

the revenues of India. 

The assistance of tho Indian Army in Imperial exigen- 
cies has been more than once, indeed several times 
offered by India and accepted by ourselves, and < do not 
go into precedents because it is not necessary to do so. 
but in most of these cases the whole cost of the charge 
hasbeeu met, as I am sure we should willingly meet it 
in this case, out of the revenues of the United Kingdom. 
(Cheers.) But when this matter came up two °r 
days ago before the Legislative CouiiliI of H. E. Ua 
Viceroy, one of the Non-Offlcial Members moved a Reso- 
lution to the effect that India would oeaire in the 
present emergency that she be allowed, not only to son 
her troops, but to contribute to the cost of their niainte- 
nance— (cheers) — and H. E. the Viceroy, on behalf of 
the Government of India, and. l am sure with lhe assent 

and sympathy, not only of this House and of tho people 
of this country, but of the whole people of the British 
Empire, accepted that offer. 

The result is that, though the patriotic initiative was 
not in any sense taken or inspired by the Government, 
but proceeded from a Non-ulhcist Memberof the Govern- 
ment of India, these splenpid British and Indian troops 
are now already upon their way, and will, we believe, 
afford to us and to the Empire at large tte most effec- 
tive a8niatsr.ee in the righteous struggle in which we are 
engaged. (Cheers.) 


Mil. BONAR LAW. 

Mi. Iion.tr Law following Mr. Asquith said 
Nothing hss moved the people of this country more 
deeply since tho outbreak of the war than the spontane- 
ous outburst in India of loyalty to the Emperor and 
patriotism to tho Empire. The British troops will be 

proud to welcome the ladian troops by their side. 
Generous assistance could not be demanded and could 
not bo enforced by us. It was coming, not from rorce, 
but from good will. 

'the Resolution was passed unanimously. 

LOnD CREWE. 


- In tho Hotise df Lords the Marquis of Crewe 
moved the same Resolution. He referred to the 
pride which we all felt at the despatch, of the 
Indian Forces. It was a magnificent tribute to 
our rule in India, and also evidence of how the 
heart of India beat in sympathy with us In this 
great struggle. She desired to play her part not 
only iu eendiug troops, but also in not making 
any saving because of the ‘ absduce of troops 
from India. 

The motion was carried amid cheers. 


The Ruling Princes’ Munificent Help 


MAHARAJAH SCItfDIA AND THE VICEROY- 


The following telegrams which have p.u*e<l bet- 
ween II. E. the Viceroy nud H. II. the Maharajah 
Scindia of Gwalior regarding the oiler of a hospi- 
tal ship by certain ruling Chiefs are published for 
information. 

From II. II. the Mahar.ijih Scindia of Gwalior 
to II. E. the Viceroy, dated 12th August, 1914: — 
•• The following Chiefs joined me in ordering for the 
uae of the Imperial Government wherever required a 
hospital ship of 300 bed* to be named The Loyally 
The Niztm of Hyderabad; the Begum or Bhopal, the 
Maharajah* of Jodhpur, Rewah and Datia ; tho 
Rajah* of Dhar, Sitamau, Jbabua and Sailana. Some 
of the other Ruling Chiefs are expected to join whoso 
names will bo communicated hereafter. We request 
that tho Government will undertake to hire a fluital u 
ship in England, and that Surgeon, General Crofts, « 
available, with an Advisory Committee, selected 1 t 
himself, may supervise the fitting of the ship and l > 
engagement of a ataff. In the event of the Governmr 
considering that a hospital ship would be more useful r 
fitted out in India, we trust that the Indian Marine aoJ 
Medical Deportments will be permitted to assist, and 
that the latter will provide a Medical Officer to command 
and a full Staff as was done in the case of the hospital 
ship Gwalior.” 

From H. E. the V iceroy to H. II. the Maha- 
rajah Scindia of Gwalior, dated the 13th August. 

•• I have received Your Highness's telegram informing 
me that Your Highness and several other Ruling Chiefs, 
including the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Begum of Bho- 
pal, the Maharajahs of Jodhpur, Rewab and Datia and 
the Rajahs of Dhar, SiUtnan, Jhabua and Sailanas havo 
very generously offered for the use of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, wherever required, a hospital ship of 300 beds 
to be named The Loyalty, I accept with warm grati- 
tude, on behalf of the Imperial Government, this gene- 
rous and patnotio offer on the part of Your Highness 
and the Ruling Chiefs, and 1 shall be much obliged if 
you will kindly convey to them my very cordial thanks. 
I will inform you later on the arrangements proposed 
for hiring and fitting of a ship and the engagement of 
Burgeon-General Cruft, if available, with a suitable 
ataff.” 


In addition to the Ruling Chiefs who haCe 
already offered assistance, similar loyal offers 

have been received from the following: Tho 

Maharajah of Udaipur, the Maharajahs of Cooch 
Behar, Kashmir, Jodhpur, Nabha, . Jnj pHr 
Kishengarh, Benares, Bijwar, Chattarpur the 
.Thafeur Sahib of Gouda! and the Durbars of 
Bahwalpur, Faridkote and Jhalwar 'and several 
others. Many of these messages include offera of 
troops and personal service. . 
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Mysore's Magnificent Offer. 

II. K. tho Viceroy receivctl the following letter 
from H. II. the Maharajah of Mysore on the 28th 
August : — 

“ My esteemed friend,— I hare already telegraphed my 
warm sympathy with the objects of tho Imperial Indian 
Rolief Fond, on behalf of whioli Your .Excellency made 
such a stirring appeal the other day,’ and I am in com- 
munication with Sir Hugh Daly regarding my contribu- 
tion to that Fund. This is a time, i feel, at which tne 
Feudatory States and all subjects of the British Empire 
should stand shoulder to shoulder for her defence, and I 
desire to assuro Your Excellency in all sincerity of the 
dovotion and loyalty of my people and our readiness to 
make every aacriSoo to protect our common interests. 
We in Mysore have special reason to be grateful for 
tho signal marks of confidence bestowed on mo and 
iny people by the Imperial Government in recent years. 
It will be ^ong before Mysore can forgot Your Excellen- 
cy’s memorable visit of .last year, and the more than 
generous sympathy and encouragement accorded on 
that oocasion. to measures calculated to improve the lot 
of my people. 

My people and myself will cheerfully respond to any 
' sacrifices demanded or us in such a crisis and are pre- 
pared to bear nur aharo in the cost of tho war. My 
troops are ready, and should money be required I here- 
by place at Your Excellency’s disposal a sum of 
Rs. 50 lakhs as my contribution towards the cost of the 
Indian War Fund. 

With every assurance of ray high regard, I remain 
Your Excellency’s sincere friend. (Sd.) Knshnaraja 
Wadiyar.” 

His Excellency addressed the following tele- 
gram in reply ; — 

“1 have received Your llighness’s Utter and I thank 
you most warmly, not only tor the loyal sentiments it 
contains, but also for your most patnotio and generous 
offer of your troops and of Rs. 50 lakhs as a contribu- 
tion towards tha cost of tho Indian Force. 

I will not fail to call upon Your Highness for your 
troops should the occasion arise, and I gratefully accept 
the generous contribution that you have offered, and 
propose to inform you later by letter of the special 
object connected with our Force to which this sura will 
be chiefly devoted. For the momoQt, ! will only add 
that the thought that you, my friend, have shown suoh 
splendid patriotism at a time like this fills my heart with 
a warm glow of pleasure." • • 

THE BANJVARTAMAN, BOMBAY.— The “Indian 
Review" may well be called tho Review of Reviews for 
India. Any one who wishes to be always iq touch with 
the progress of political, social or religions thoughts of 
New India must have a copy of this excellent lltvieto 
always by himself. It is undoubtedly a gem of its kind 
and no cultured Indian cares to bo without It. . b 
Cm- The annual subscription to the “ Indian Reviow 
Js R*. 5 (.Five) only per annum including postage. 
Subscription can commence from any month. If you 
have not already seen the fttview send postage stamps 
for As. Two for a free specimen copy to G. A. Natesan & 
XCo., Madras. CUSRE^l' issues at S As. a copy. 

r A. Rstmu & Co-, SanWrarat Cbelty Street, Madras, 


H- H. the Nizam's Munificent < ffer. 

II. K. the Viceroy received the following tele- 
gram from U . H. the Nizam of Hyderabad : — 
****** Your 
• Excellency is aware tlmt the whole resources of 
iny State mo nfc the disposal of tho British 
Government, and it is a pride to me that one of 
my Regiments hat been accepted and is now 
under orders for foreign service. But this /*>’ not , 
enough. In 1887 my revered father offered 
to Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria the 
suin’ of Rs. GO lakhs when danger merely threat- 
ened tho borders of the Indian Empire. I 
should be untrue alike to the promptings of my 
own henit and to tho traditions of ^ my liou«e 
if I o flcred less to His Imperial Majesty King 
George V in this just and momentous war. As 
Your Excellency is aware, tho subject of iny con- 
tributions on this occasion has been under my 
consideration for borne time past, and I now de- 
sire to suggest for Your Excellency’s approval 
that it should take the following fc hapc:— Two 
regiments will be engaged in the war in which ^ 
have a special and personal interest, namely, m) 
own 1st Imperial Sendee Lancers and the .0th 
Deccan Horse, of which I have the honour to be 
Colonel. My wish is to be permitted to defray 
tho entire oxpenses of these two regiments from 
the date of their departure from Hyderabad to 
the day of their return to tho cantonmeuts from 
the campaign. But in no case will my war con- 
tribution fall short of Rs. 60 lakhs, and I desire 
to place this sum at Your Excellency's disposal 
forthwith. I trust that this proposal will meet 
with Your Excellency’s acceptance." 

His Excellency sent the following reply : ' * 
have to-day received YoOr Highness' telegram nn 
I hasten to express my very warm appreciation o 
your most generous offer of Rs. 00 lakhs toward* 
the cost of tho present war to be devoted in the 
first instance to defrnj ing the entire expenses o 
tha two Regiments, in which Your Highness W 
interested, namely, your own splendid 
of 1st Imperial Service Lancers and the 2ut 
Deccan Horse, of which you are tho Colonel, dur- 
ing the whole of tho period that these Regime 0 '® 
are on -foreign service overseas. The traditions 
loyalty of your house and all its rulers^ t°. 0 
British Government has always been meritorioU* 
and has been proved on many an occasion of di 
culty and danger, and the present deruon«trawt> 0 
of loyalty to our Kiug-Empcroi and of a heart e 
desire to help the Empiio is only one inoie F^ 00 ’ 
if such were needed, of Your Ifigimeta intefl 
patriotism and devotion. 
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Maharajah Scindia- 

In addition to the offer of seven thousand 
pounds sterling already accepted from Maharajah 
Scindia for the purchase of motor cars for the 
war, His Highness has now made a further offer 
of .fifteen thousand pounds for the purchase of a 
motor transport in the field and also contributed 
five thousand pounds to the relief of Belgian 
sufferers. 

. H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir-* 

Our life, liberty, freedom of conscience and 
all that we possess is the gift of our benign 
Government and our destinies are indissolubly 
bound up with the maintenance of the British 
rule. We must, therefore, all pray for the 
victory and glory of the British arms. I 
upon every subject of mine, whether Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Christian, or professing any other 
religion to offer, according to his own religion, 
prayers to Almighty that He may, in His 
inexhiustible goodness and power, grant Ills 
blessings upon the British and Indian soldiers, 
guide them in the war and lead them to speedy 
victory. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan.t 
We Indians realise, and realise it most, perhaps 
at a time like this, how much wo owe to England 
for our peaco and pi osperity, and how much wo 
ate bound up with her for onr future progress 
and happiness. Her interests, her dangers are 
our own, her glories are our glories. 

Dewan V- P- Madhava Rao 1 

I may tell you, although it might sound 
paradoxical, that India should be more interested 
than Engluid herself in this war and the success 
of British arms. For if Britain is beaten in this 
war it would mean tho passing of India into the 
hands of some other Power and it would mean 
the utter ruin of nil hopes and aspirations of India 
ever becoming a nation with any degree of self- 
government., This is now a matter of profound 
conviction of cveiy Indian who has given any 
thought to tho subject and it behoves every well- 
wisher of the country, therefore, that we should pre- 
sent n united front to the w orld and show them that 
Britain has at her hick the support of every one 
of the various races and creeds and religions that 
go to foi in the groat Indian nation. 

* HU llighne-1*’ *ppe»l to hi i officers and subjects to 
aid the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 

t From his Speech as President of the Calcutta 
demonstration. 

{ Speech at the liaroda Demonstration on 27th August. 


Indian Princes to the Front. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA. 

The present ruler of Patiala, H.H. Maharajah 
Bhupendra Singh whose personal service with the 
flower of his troops has been accepted by the Im- 
perial Government. comes of a distinguished line 
of military commanders. It is a matter of history 
that the Princes and Princesses of his House- 
hold have shown extraordinary military skill. Half 
a dozen times in British history have the Patiala 
troops stood by the British arms. II. H. The 
Maharajah Bhupendra Singh was installed on the 
Gndi ill 1910 by Lord Minto. Hi3 Highness has 
been carefully trained for the requirements of his 
high position. His prowess in athletic sports led 
to his being selected as the Captain of the AI1- 
Indii Cricket Team which virile. I England in 1911, 
and he possesses the martial spirit for which his 
forefathers weie renowned. 

THE MAHARAJAH OF AIKAKIJl. 

The twentj first i uler of the Bikanir kingdom, 
His Highness worthily upholds the traditions of 
his household for gallantry and loyalty. Educated 
at the Mayo College, A jmir, he s.nv campaigns in 
China and Somaliland, 

In 1909 His Highness was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel in Ui« Majesty's Army and 
in 1910 on the accession of King George, he was 
promoted to the lank of a full colonel on being 
made an A.-D.-C , to His Majesty, 

SIR PRATAP Sixon OF JODIIPUR. 

Col. Prsitnp, the maker of 'modern Jodhpur has 
added fresh lustre to t lie annals of Marwar. Al- 
ways chii drous, in 1889 he raised the Imperial 
Service Ti->ops known .is tin. S.nd.ir Itisals which 
consists of 600 Sonars each and at this ripe age of 
68 fulfils second time his ambition to lead his own 
men against the enemies of Gre.it Britain..' Sir 
Prat-up whs ono of the incnfU-rs of the Mission to 
Kabul in 1878. 

He was made a Lieutenmit-Culonel in the Bri- 
tish Army and an A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales in 1887. He served asan extra- 
A.-D.-C. to General Ellis j n theMohmandEx 
pedition and asan A.-D.-C. to General Sir William 
Lockhart in the Tirah campaign ift 1889 wh" 
he bore a share in the campaign bravely, 'and Zt 
wounded in one of the engagements at Krah 
He was soon made a Colonel in 'the R»vi,' 
army and in 1900 the Government of rJ?" t,Sh 
cepted his offer of the senicesTf »hV c**'?®* 
t Rmla in Chian, ° f tfie 
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TUB XAWAft OF JAORA. 

Knwiib Iftikhnr Agilclmn comea of a warlike 
stock in Swot ami succeeded to the Gmli in his 
twelfth year. 

Under the direction of two distinguished mili- 
Uiy olt'iccra, tho young Xnwah carried on his 
studies at tlio Daly College, Indore, till 1809. llo 
then hewed in tho Imperial Cadet Corps for fifteen 
months. In lDOfi ho was given the rank of Cap- 
tain and subsequently Major in tho British Army. 

THE RAJAH or RUTI-AM. 

His Highness Sir Sajjan Singh traces his des- 
cent from tho famous house of Jodhpur. Educated 
at the D-dy College, Jndoro, he joined tho imperi- 
al Cadet Corps in 1900. An honorary captain in 
the British Army lio maintains a small but highly 
trained forco of cavalry and infantry. 

TUB MAHARAJAH Of KlomSCIAlUl. 

llis Highness Maharajah Mndan Singh is mar- 
ried to a daughter of tho Mft lift rajah of Udaipur, the 
acknowledged head of the Rajput Princes. Tho 
Maharajah maintains a military force of 220 regu- 
lars (84 cavalry and 13G infantry) and 1,739 
irregulars (83G cavalry and 903 infantry) 33 
nrtillerymen and GO guns. 

THE KAWAO OP 8AC1IIX. 

The Nawab of Sachin was educated at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and Mayo College, 
Ajroir, and completed his training with the 
Imperial Cadet Corps of which he is a Lieutenant. 
Ho w ns granted n commission ns honorary captain 
in tho British Anny in 1899. ne is an honornrj- 
A.-D.-C. to H. E. tho Governor of Bombay. 

THE MAHARAJAH OF JODHPUR. 

H. II. the Mahnmjnh accompanies his martial 
uncle Sir Pratap. A minor himself, nis Highness 
accompanies his Imperial Service Troops which 
are for the most part ltnjputs of tho luling clan. 
His troops have once aeon battle in China in 1900 
and bt-ars an honoured j-econl of achievement 
TIIE MAHARAJA OF IDVR. 

The Maharaja of Idar lias joined tho list of the 
Indian Chiefs going to the front on active 
service. He is the sort of Major-General Sir 
Pratap Singh, Regent of Jodhpur. He' has 
twice been to England, namely, for the Corona- 
tions of both King Edward and King George 
His Highness will be accompanied by nine of his 
Sirdars who are members of the Idar Sirdar's 
Corps, * portion of the State’s Imperial Sendee 
Troops. They have received special training to 
giro them a military knowledge worthy of their 
ancestors, 


Details of the Indian Princes' Help. 


SJR, ROBERT*’ STATEMENT IV THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

In the House of Commons on the 9th Septem- 
ber Mr. Charles Roberts read tho following state- 
ment from the Viceroy of India giving details of 
tho munificent offers of help by tho various ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of India. This cieatcd « 
tromondous sensation in tho House : — 

“ The following is a summary of the offers of 
service, money, etc., made in India to the Viceroy- 
Tho Rulers of Native States in India, who number 
nearh seven hundred in nil, have with one accord 
rallied !o the daft-mo of the Empire, mid offered 
their person d soi vices and tho resources of their 
S bites for tho war. From among many princes 
and nobles who have volunteered for active service 
tho Viceroy has selected tho Chiefs of Jodhpur, 
Bikanir, Kishangarh, Rutlam, Sachin, and Patiala, 
Sir Part/ib Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, the H«r 
Apparent of Bliopal, and a brother of the Jlaba- 
mj.i of Cooch Bohar together with other radftA 
of noble families. Tiie veteran Sir Pratab would 
not lio denied his rights to servo the King- 
Emjieror, in spite of his seventy jears, and 
nephew, the Maharaja, who is b(it sixteen jear* 
old, with him. (Loud cheers ) The Chief of Ga slier 
in addition to sharing in the expenses of the hospi- 
tal ship the idea of which orginated with himself 
and the Begum of Bhopal, has offered to place 
largo sums of - money at the disposal of the 
Government of India, and to provide thousands 
of horses as remounts. From Lolmriv in the 
Punjab and Las BeLi and Ketat in Baluchistan 
come offers of camels with drivers, to bo supplied 
and maintained by tho Chiefs and Saidars- 
Several Chiefs have offered to raise additional 
troops, for military service should they bo requir- 
ed, and donations to the Indian Relief Fund Ji# f e 
poured in from all States. The Ms ha raja of 
Kewa has offered his troops, his trensuiy, #**“ 
oren bis private jewellery, for the service of the 
King-Emperor. (Cheers.) 

“ In addition to Contributing to the Indian 
Fund some Chiefs, namely, those (tic) of Kash- 
mir, not content with subscribing himself to the 
Indian Fund, presided at a meeting of 20,000 
j«ople held recently at Srinagar, nml delivered » 
stirring speech, in reponse to which large sub- 
scriptions were collected. The Maharajv H’olfc* r 
offerR free of charge all the horses in his State 
which may bo mutable for Government purposes. 
Homes have also been offered by the Ni*aniS 
Government, by tlio Jam of Jamnagar aud other 
Bombay States, Every Chief in Bombay Fre^* 







The Imperial Cadet Corps.— : H. E. Lord Hardinge is seated at the 
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dency has placod the resources of his State at 
toe disposal of the Government, .and all have 
made contributions to the Relief Fund. Loyal mes- 
sages and offers h ive also been received from the 
Methar of C'bitral and the tribes of the Khyber 
Agency, as well as from the Khyber Rifles. 

Letters have been received from the most 
remote States in Indi t, all of them marked by 
the deep sincerity of the dcsiie to render some 
assistance, however humble, to the British 
(Jovcrnment in its hour of need. (Cheers.) Last, 
but not least, from beyond the borders of India 
have been icceived gonerous offeis of assistance 
from the Nepal Durbar. The military resources 
of the State have bocu placet! .it the disposal of 
the British Govei ntnont, and the Prime Minister 
has offered a turn of three lakhs of rupees to the 
Viceroy for tin* purchase of machine guns or Geld 
equipment for British and Gurkha regiments pio- 
ceeding overseas, in addition to large donations 
from his private purse to the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund and the Imperial Indian Relief Fund To 
the 4th Gmkh.a Rides, of which, the Prime 
Minister is Honoi.iry Colonel, the Prime Minister 
his offered Rs. 30,000, for the purchase of 
machine guns in the event of their going on 
fiervico. The D ilai I Am a of Tibet has offered a 
thousand Tibet in troops for service under the 
British Government. Hrs Holiness also states 
that Lamas innumerable through the length and 
breadth of Tibet are offering prayers for the 
success of the Mr ili-h Army, and for the happi- 
ness of the souls of all victims of the war (Cheers.) 

“The same spirit has prevailed throughout 
British India, Hundreds of letters and tolegnim 
ha\o been received by the Viceroy cxpiesring 
loyalty and desire to serve either in the field or 
by co-operation in India. Many hundreds of 
messages have also boon received by local adminis- 
trations. They came from communities end 
associations, religious, political and social, of nil 
classes and creeds, and also from individn ils, 
offering their resources or asking for an npjmt tu- 
nity to provd their loyalty by personal sc. \ ice. 
The following may be mentioned as tipk-al 
examples. The All-India Moslem League, the 
Bengal Presidency Moslem League, the Moslem 
Association of Rangoon, the Trystee- of the 
Aligarh College, Behar Provincial Moslem League, 
the Central National Mahomedan Asso* iition of 
Calcutta, the Khoja Community and other follow- 
ers of the Aga Khan, the Punjab Modem League, 
the Mshemed.ans of Eastern Bengal, the citizens 
of Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and many other 


cities, the Behar Landholders’ Association, the 
Madras Provincial Congress, the Talucjdars of 
Oudh, the Punjab Chiefs’ Association, the United 
Provinces Piovincial Congress, the Hindus of the 
Punjab, the Chief Khalsi Dewan, representing 
the orthodox Sikhs, the Hohra community of 
Bombay, nnd the Farsee community of Bombay. 
The Delhi Medical Association offer the field hos- 
pital that was sent to Turkey during the Balkan 
wav. Bengali students offer their services for 
ambulance coips, and there were many other oflers 
of medical aid. The Zemindars of Madras offered 
500 horses. Among other piactical steps taken 
to assist Government may bo noted the holding of 
meetings to kcop down prices nnd main bun public 
confidence and credit. 


“ All these have, with Commander-in-Chiefs 
approval, already joined the Expeditionary Forces. 
The Maharaja Keindia of Gwalior and the Chiefs 
of Jaora and Dholpur, together witli the Heir 
Apparent of P.alanpnr, were to their great 
regret, prevented from leaving their States. 

“Twenty-aeicn of the larger States of India 
maintain Imperial Seivice Troops, nnd the ser- 
vices of every corps were immediately placed at 
the disposal of the Government of India on the 
outbreak of the war. The Viceroy has accepted 
from twelve States contingents of cavalry, infan- 
try, sappers, and transport, besides the camel 
corps from Bikanir, and most of them hale 
already embarked. As particular instances of 
the generosity and eager loyalty of the Chiefs the 
following may be quoted. Various Durbars 
have combined together to piovide a hospital 
ship to be called the “ Loyalty," for the use of the 
Expeditionary Forces. The Maharaja of Mysore 
has placed fifty lakhs of rupees at the disposal of 
the Government of India for expenditure in con- 
nection with the Expeditionary Force.” 


Mr. Roberts added that in addition similar 
offers had been made by Chiefs who happened to 
bo at present in Europe. • The Gaekwar of 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Bharatpur, to men- 
tion two only, had placod the whole resources of 
their State at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government. The Indian community in England 
including Indian students, had made loyal offets 
of service. Mr. Roberts concluded : “ I f ee i 
confident that the House and country will feel 
deep appreciation of this magnificent demonstm- 
tion of loyalty with which the princes and peoi 
of India have identified themselves with tl 
of the Empire.- (Lend cheell.j “ t '" ra,,W 
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Notable Utterances by Indians. 


Mr- Dadabhoy's Message tt India.* 


HAT calamity to the world j3 at present 
happening? War in Euiope. Wliat is an 


Indian’s place in it ? We are a people of the 
British Empire. Let us see what our duty and 
position are. If ever India expects to attain 
the former glory on the advanced diameter and 
scale of the modem British civilisation of Hbetty, 
humanity, justice and all that is good, great and 
divine, it shall be at the hands of the British 
people and as self-governing members of the Bri- 
tish Empire. We are all British citizens of the 
great British Empire and that is at present our 
greatest p^ide. 


On the other hand is Britain engaged in the 
present great struggle for some selfish purpose for 
the extension of her own dominion and power? 
No. It is simply for keeping her word of honour 
and for righteously discharging a solemn obligation 
for the peace and welf vre of tho minor and weak 
Powers. Fighting ns the British people are at 
present in a righteous cause, to the good and 
glory of human dignity and civilisation, and more- 
over being the beneficent instruments of our own 
progress and civilisation, our duty is clear to do 
anything to support Britain’s fight with our life 
and property. 

I have all my lifo been more of a critic than 
a simple pmiser of the British Ilulo in India, and 
I hare not hesitated to say home hard things at 
times. I van, therefore, speak with most perfect 
candour and sincerity what the British character 
is what the civilisation of the w orld ow os to the 
British people for benefits in tho past, as well as 
for benefits to como. Yes, I have not tho least 
doubt in my mind that every individual of the 
vast mass of humanity of India will have hut one 
desire in his heart, ril., tosuppoitto the best of 
his ability and power the British people in their 
glorious struggle for justice, liberty, honour nnd 
true humane greatness and happiness. 

The Princes nnd the people of India have made 
already spontaneous efforts nnd until the victori- 
ous end of this great struggle, no other thought 
than that of supporting w hote-heartodly the Bri- 
tish’ Nation should enter the mind of India. 


• Letter s<i*Jre»ied to the Indian Public on Aug. 12, 


Tiie Hon- Sir Phtrozeshah Mehta.* 


. At this juncture of supreme gravity we 
hare met together he re to-day in the public 
hall, men of different races and religions, of 
different creeds nnd communities, English wni 
Hindu, Vuisee nnd Mussulmans, to proclamrwitb 
one heart, one soul nnd one mind that th»* 
differences distinguish but do not divide u«, and 
th.it in the presence of this solemn situation ue 
mo merged in one general and universal denomi- 
nation, the proud denomination of local and de- 
voted subjects of the British Crown. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) As such we are met together 
to lay at tho feet of our august Sovereign, our 
beloved King-Emperor, our iinsw en ing fealty, oar 
unshaken allegiance nnd our enthusiastic homage. 

Ladies nnd gentlemen, often enough hare we 
mot in this histone hall to speak of our rights, 
our charters and our privileges. At thi- solemn 
moment we can only remen) Iter that we ow e sacire 
duties and holy obligations to that British 
under whose auspices the lofty destinies of tn» 
great nnd magnificent land ore being moulded a* 
over a century, and under whose wise nnd pro' 1 ’ 
dent nnd righteous statesmanship the weffan'N 
happiness nnd prosperity of the country are i* 1 ”? 
incessantly promoted. "(Loud Cheers.) 


The Hon. Mr- Malaviya-t 

The destinies of our dear country ate linhe*l 
closely with the destinies of Great Britain. 
reverse to Britain means a serious menace to 
India. * * * I do not hesitate to say that I * n ' 
loyal to tho British Throne because I 1 QVP 
country. 

We are not Mind to the fact there ere many 
defects in the existing system of ndminis<rstl<’’ , i 
that there ere many grievances which reipurc 
be redrewd. • * * • Hut making idle*" 

nnee for that, I believe that no foreign nation tM 
I can think of, would have governed India 
than on the wli !o the British ha re done. RJ* 
nbo our settled convention that our 
under British rule will bo far greater in 1 
future than it has been in the past, nnd that 
day will come, distant though it be at Pr'TIV 
when India* will Under the irgis of the *«*V* 
Crown, attain self .government such ns t 
Dominion of Canada nnd tho other self-go 1 eming 
colonies of Britain enjoy. 


• At the great meeting In Bombay on AnR“*t ^ 
t^Speech at Allahabad, 
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Nawib Fateh Ali Khan, C. I. F.* 

Apiitt from the dictates of httumn nymjnttiy, 
our nitUoiutl mid political interest k ns well os the 
iwjiiircmeiits of the time* demand us to keen in 
view tho following ; — 

(1) To help tho British Government with 
money anil life, its it is our Preserver. 

(2) To hold fast to tho British ruin and noser 
Jet it go out of our hands under pressure of 
external iulluenccs ns its continuance is essential 
to our existence. 

(:i) To remember that the declaration of neu- 
trality made by Tut key mid Afghanistan arc 
fuithcr proofs of tho fact that England in on tho 
light. 

(4) Never to forget that Germany has for tho 
last 20 or 23 years continuously striven to capture 
Tin key. 

The Eon. Mr. Muzrul Eaque.f 

Wo nro* Mus&almans and wo are Indians, 
and wo have to perforin our duty in this double 
capacity. I nni happy to bclievo that these two 
interests do not clash but are entirely identical. 
Without disclosing any confidence reposed in me, 
I can say from my own personal experience that 
if any country is desirous of peace it is Turkey. 

• • * 

Our motherland is at war with Austria and 
Germany and it is our bounties duty to rally to a 
man and stand by the side of our Gracious 
Sovereign. 

Mr. Bal Gangadar Tilak4 

It has been well said that British Ride is con- 
ferring inestimable benefit on India not only by 
its civilized methods of administration but also 
thereby bringing together the different national- 
ities and races of India, so that a united Nation 
may grow out of it in course of time. I do not 
believe that if wo had any other rulers except the 
liberty-loving British, they would have conceiv- 
ed and assisted us in developing such a national 
ideal. Every one who has the interests of India 
at heart is fully alive to this and similiar advan- 
tages of the British rule and the present crisis is, 
in my opinion, a blessing in disguise inasmuch as 
it has universally evoked our united feelings and 
sentiments of loyalty to the British Throne. 

At such a crisis it is, 1 firmly hold, the duty of 
every Indian, bo he great or small, rich or poor, 
to support and assist His Majesty’s Government, 
to the best of his ability. 

* Ab president of a publio meeting held at Lahore on 
the 6th September. 

t Address to the Patna Muslims. 

* From Xht itahrattcii 


London Indians and Lord Ciewe. 


A number of prominent Indians in London, Sir 
M. M. Bhownngliree, Lain i-ajpat jlai, Mr. Jus- 
tice Abdul Rahim, Mr. Jlhupendra Nath Lira 
nrul others, addressed tho following letter tothe 
Secretary of State for India for submission to His 
Majesty tho King-Emperor ; — 

At the present juncture, when the forces and 
armaments of tho British Empire are railed upon* 
to defend the nations in alliance with His Majestv 
ami to protect the vital interests of Ijls nut 
dominions against the aggressive action of a 
foreign Bower, we, tho subjects of His Ma jetty's 
Indian Empire, who arc now residing in the 
metropolis, feel it our duty and privilege to 
express what wo bclievo is the prevailing feeling 
throughout India — namely, n sincere desire lor 
the success of British arms in the struggle. 

We have not tire slightest doubt that, as on 
previous occasions when the British forces were 
engaged in defending the interests of the Empire, 
so on the present, tho princes and peoples of 
India will readily aud willingly co-operate to 
tho best of their ability add opportunities 
in securing that end by placing the resources of 
their country at his Majesty’s disposal. 

We wish it to bo clearly understood that, 
whatever differences on questions affecting the 
internal administration of our country might 
exist in peaceful times, the devotion of the people 
of India to the British Throne in the face of 
external foe is bound to ensure such a feeling ®* 
harmony and internal peace that they can h»'® 
no other thought than that of being united with 
tho British nation in a whole-hearted endeavour 
to secure o speedy victory for tho Empire.. 

With our fervent prayer that by the blessing 
of God this object may be realised before long, we 
beg your Lordship, to submit to His Majesty tne 
King-Emperor this respectful expression of our 
loyal sentiments. , 

The following reply was sent on behalf of Lord 
Crewe : — 

I am directed by tho Secretary of State Wf 
India to inform jou and your co-signatories tbs 
he has great pleasure in submitting to his Majesty 
the King-Emperor the notable tribute of loyalty 
offered at this crisis by Indian gentlemen in Ix> n ' 
don. The Marquess of Crewe desires to say “■* 
he is deeply impressed by the sentimentof sincere 
and unselfish devotion to the common caure ® 
the Empire, which finds eloquent expression *“ 
the Address. He has telegraphed to his Excc - 
leacy the Viceroy the substance of the letter. 
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kindly words, graciiua rmilts, and quiet nets of 

captivated India, and is in itself sofEc«nt to 
awaken the imagination o its nobility and Us 
people. The war has provided a p*=l o * ■ 

Lt US take the feeling at its llood, and count it 
among the richest gains of the Imperial ferment. 

, Ficht ye glorious soldiers, Gurkha or Sikh, 

1 Mo, 5m Rajput or Brahman ! Fight the 
name of India, and make it glorious with your 
blood! Great are your privileges. Yon have 

comrades in the British Army whose ieUowship 

and lead are a priceless possession to you. They 
have fought and conquered in these very fields 
for centuries. They are as staunch and steady 
against the crushing weight of numbers as they 
are hold and enterprising in the hour of dash and 
gallantry. They have something of your own 

mystic sentiment and spirituality, however 

different may be their manner of showing it. 
Their chivalry in the most trying turn. 0 for- 
tune will open your eyes to those knightly 
■ qualities which your ancestors enshrined in their 
legends In the long battle line of which you 
will form part will be. the renowned 
Franco and the herac army of Belgium, who 
know not despair and are never mere 
than when facing overwhelming odds. Too have 
a very high example to emulate, and we know 
you will be woithy of it. 

Think of their devastated fields, their ruin- 
ed industries, their desecrated homes, their 
slaughtered children and kinsmen. Such dangers 
may have seemed remote from jour homes 
but what keeps your homes together? The 
flag which protects you is threatened. The foe 
is relentless, and the object of his hate and 
envy is nothing less than the splendid fabnc ol 
tl.o Empire in which you live. Your children, 
jour homes, your kindred and your land are 
thieatened »a surely as the heart of the Empire. 
Strike, and show what your prowess is worth 1 
Shoot straight, grasp your lance and nde at the 
foe ! Charge with your bayonets and sound the 
trumpet of victory 1 Your King-Emperor hoc 
tolil you that ho lias draws the sword for o 
righteous purpose, and that ho will not sheath it 
until that purpose has been achieved. Be yours 
a Rharo in the achievement ! 

And those you have left behind? You are 
fighting for them. Leave them to the tender 
care of a grateful country whose standard you are 


bearing aloft. An appreciative Empire will know 
V our worth, and honour nnd cherish tho loved 
ones whom you will ennoble with the undying 
fame of your deeds.through centuries of history 1 
* * * * * 
Remember tbe spirit of the great hero whom 
you have just buried. Bobs Bahadur in still 
epeaking to you. Ho died as he had lived— 
simply, and with the soldiers; British, Colonial, 
and Indian, whom he loved so well. And yet 
there was a special bond that united him to 
India. He was born in Cawnpore, and laboured 
forty-one years in India. When ho marched as 
a Sepoy General through .the Bolan Pass, diflicul- 
ties melted before him like the snow on the 
Shutar Garden in the summer. When he led 
his famous march to Kandahar he disappeared 
as one who leads a great adventure, but re- 
appeared to the view of the world as a great 
Geneial crowned with victory. In South Africa 
he gave his only son’s life, and won laurels for his 
Bged brow, which rank him as a good and humane 
man as well as ft great soldier. And now he went 
to see his old soldiers, and died happy because ho 
had seen them. What legacy can be greater than 
such an imperishable name — unsullied in tbe 
battlefield and ever associated with the call of. 
duty ? Will not India fight all the more nobly 
and proudly for such an example? 

Such, O England 1 is the response of India to 
thy call. She wishes to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with thee, and solemnly, devotedly, affectionately 
to salute the Flag I 


MR. M. K. GANDHI.* 

As a passive resister I discovered that a passive 
resister has to make good his claim to passive 
resistance, no matter under what circumstances 
he finds himself, and I discovered that the British 
Empire had certain ideals with which I have fallen 
in love, and one of those ideals is that every sub- 
ject of the British Empire hat tbe freest scope 
possible for his energies and honour and whatever 
he thinks is due to his conscience. I think that 
this is true of the British Empire, as it is not true 
of any other Government. (Applause.) I feel, as 
you here perhaps know, that I am no lover of any 
Government, and I have more than once said that 
that Government is best 'which governs least 
And I have found that it is possible for me to bo 
governed least under the British Empire. Hence 
my loyalty to the Bri tish Empire. (Loud applause.) 

» At tho Madras Law Dinner. "* ‘ 
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1 HON, SURENDRANATH BANERJEA.* 
Your Excelloncy, there are times nnd occasions 
wlion it is necessary that we should avow our 
feeling of loyalty. Nobody has over questioned 
it. The Germans have manufactured their own 
ideas about u$, but they have not had tho slightest 
idea of the deep under-currents that more 
through tho inner strata of our system. I say 
tliero are times and occasions when it is necessary 
that we should make an announcement of our 
loyalty and such a time has now arrived. In the 
name of tho Congress, standing upon this plat- 
form, speaking on behalf of United India of 
Hindus and .Mahotnedans nnd all classes, races 
and creeds, we desire to proclaim to the world 
nnd toll the enemies of England and all else whom 
it may concern that behind the serried ranks of 
one of the finest armies in the world there are 
, multitudinous races, creeds and people in the 
world banded as one man and resolved to die in 
the 'defence of that great Empire (cheers) to which 
we are all proud to belong and which is the sym- 
bol of human freedom, justice nnd civilisation 
wherever floats its flag. Your Excellency, we 
6ay in this resolution that we are resolved to stand 
by the Empire at all hazards and at nil costs in 
this time of crises. Is it a mere ephemeral senti- 
ment ? Observe what is taking place in the seat of 
war in France, amidst the arid waste of Arabia 
and the eastern coast of Africa. There the &an- 
liood of India is shedding its best blood in the 
defence of the Empire. Let me say this that if 
this unfortunate war should be prolonged and if 
England should demand our aid in men and money 
the last pie that we have, the Inst drop of blood 
that runs through our veins (cheers) willbeconse- 
ciated to the seivice of the Empire, to the glory 
of that great civilisation which that Empire re- 
presents. We fight against vandalism ; we are 
fighting against barbarism, we are fighting in the 
v cause of justice in the defence of international 
obligations nnd the rights of minor nationalities. 
India, Aryan India, possessed of the noblest 
ethical and moral traditions, will always draw her 
8 word in the defence of the cause of right and 
justice. Therefore, because the cause is just, 
because we nre so loyal and because with our 
loyalty are bound up the best hopes and prospects 
of India, I desire to place with a confidence this 
Resolution before you and I am 6ureyou will accept 
it with acclamation.” (Cheers.) 

» Id moving the loyalty Resolution in the last Con- 
" grbia at Madras, December, 1914, in the presence ol 
H, E. Lord FcntUnd. 


THE HON. SIR P. S. SIVASWAMIIYER, C.I.E.* 

There is no one in India, to whom the war 
trill not bo full of lessons of the highest value with 
its demonstration of the power and resources of 
the empire, with its thrilling exploits of valour 
and self-sacrifice, with the unbounded devotion 
to duty exemplified alike in the life of the illustri- 
ous General, who, with his weight of eighty-two 
years, could not resist the call of the trumpet ^ 
and rushed to meet the bravo Indian army ho 
had loved and led, and whose loss the empire 
mourns, and in tho lives of the hundreds of 
thousands of young men who are fighting in a 
foreign land for the cause of freedom and right- 
eousness against an aggressive militarism, which, 
at the altar of morbid nationalism, has sacri- 
ficed the instincts of chivalry, culture and' even 
humanity, and has spared neither the hex, nor 
learning. Upon you, as men of light nnd lead- 
ing, lies the duty of keeping the fire of loyalty 
constantly burning, of seeing that no sudden gust 
of credulous panic or wayward breeze of mi s ’ 
representation blows on it, of obliterating the 
differences that divide the j-eople into camps o> 
conflicting interests, and of seeing that the union 
of minds and hearts that a common danger has 
wrought does not wane in the hour of peaces* 
The war is equally pregnant with lesson, 
to the critics of the educated classes. Would this 
vronderous manifestation of deep and genuine 
loyalty have been possible but for the influence of 
education ? The educated classes of India are 
not so convinced of their peifection as to resent 
honest nnd sympathetic criticism, however severe 

of their faults. But the critic who heaps contempt 

on the flower of the intelligence of the people, 
who denies the right of the educated Indian to 
reflect or represent the views of his countrymen 
nnd who seeks to undermine his influence with 
them, is no true friend of British rule. I»or is 
this outpouring of loyalty without lessons to the 
reflecting historian and statesman. It is demon* 
stration of tho British genius for administering 
foreign countries nnd of tho Teutonic ineptitude 
for the government of dependencies. Tho seods 
of loyalty are sown not by the autocrat with Jus 
mailed fist or by- the soldier with his fixed bayonet, 
but by the statesman who identifies himself with 
the people, makes their welfare nnd advancement 
bis supreme aim and object and secures for them 
justice, individual liberty and all tho manifold 
blessings of a wise, sympathetic and progres--" 0 
administration. . 

At tho Madras University Convocation, WU. 
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Mr. Gandhi and Lord Crewe- 

The following letter, signed by Mr. 

Gmdlii, Mrs. Sirojini Nsidn, MqorN. P. bmlis. 
Dr.Jivmj N. Mehta, »nd some 

tent to the Under Secietnry of State for 
India 

“ It was thought desirable by many of us that 
* during the crisis that has overtaken the Empire 
and whilst many Englishmen, leaving their oidi- 
niry vocations in life, are responding to the lmper.- 
al call, those Indians who are lading m the 
United Kingdom and who can at all do so should 
place themselves unconditionally at the disposal 
of the Authorities. 

“ With a view of ascertaining the feeling of 
the re-ident Indian population, the undersigned 
sent out a circular letter to ns many Indians in 
the United Kingdom ns could be appw^ed 
during the thirtj -eight hours that the organises 
gave themselves. The response has been gener- 
ous and prompt, and, in the opinion of the under- 
-signed representatives of His Majesty s subjects 
from the Indian Empire at piesent residing 
the different paits of the United Kingdom. 

“On behalf of ourselves and thoso whose 
names appear on the list appended hereto, we be e 
to offer our services to the authorities We ven- 
ture to trust that the Right lion ble the Mai - 
quess of Crowe will approve of °ur 
•and secure its acceptance by the proper authority 
We would respectfully emphasise the fact th 
the one dominant idea guiding us is that of render 
ing such humble assistance as we may be c ° n “ d 
ed capable of performing, as an earnest of our 
desire to share the responsibilities of members p 
of this great Empire if we would share its privi- 
leges. 

The following reply, which U, dated the 18t i 
August, was received by Mr. Gandhi from 
Mr. Charles* Roberts, M. P- ' 

“ Lord Crowe desires me to thank you for your 
letter of the 14th, and to express his warm mu- 
nition of jour loyal offer of service. 

“ His Lordship desires to accept the offer 'in the 
spirit in which it has been made, and he has given 
his earnest consideration to the manner ,n w 
the services of the Indian community can be 
utilised to the best interest of the Empire. 

“ He is disposed to think that it would not be 
advisable for Indian students to volunteer Jo 
military duties. U they enlist in the force which 


Lord Kitchener is now raisiug, they may not be 
able to leave it for three yeais' time. His lord- 
ship is very averse to encouraging them, without 
the sanction of their patents, to take a step which 
would so seriously intenupt the puiposo for which 
they came to this country, and which might pre- 
judice their whole future. Neither is it possible 
to advise them to join the Territorial Force, as the 
establishment is now complete and a long-waiting 
list is already in existence, so •'that at tho present 
it is impossible to secuie enrolment in that force. 

“ There is, however, another sphere of public 
duty not less impoitant, for which in this country 
we are in the habit of depending very largely upon 
voluntary assistance, and this consists in rendering 
aid to the sick and wounded. The number of these 
in the present war may unhappily be large, and, if 
tliat should prove to be tho case, the military 
hospitals and military staff may have difficulty in 
coping with the demands made upon them. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to create temporary and 
voluntary organisations to meet this emergency. 
This duty is already being undertaken by a very 
large number of Englishmen and women in the 
Voluntary Aid Detachment of the British Red 
Cross Society, and it is to work of this kind that 
Lord Crewe would direct your attention. 

“ His Lordship suggests that a Committee 
should be formed among the Indian residents and 
visitors in London, and that they should under- 
take to get up an Indian Voluntary Aid Contin- 
gent. It is understood that Mr. James Cantlie, 
who has taken an active part in the organisation 
of the Voluntary Aid Detachment of tho Red 
Cross Society, has offered to train and drill an 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent if a sufficient 
number of person-, are prepared to undergo a 
course of instruction. Lord Crewe not : ces that 
several of the signatories to your letter are quali- 
fied medical men, and if they will co-operate with 
Mr. Cantlie there is reason to hope that tho 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent would become 
one of the most efficient detachments in the 
Kingdom. 

“ It is, of course, quite impossible nt tho pre- 
eent moment to guarantee that the services of the 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent will be utilised 
in any given direction. If the number of sick 
and wounded should fortunately not be large tho 
ordinary military and charitable hospitals will bo 
able to deal with them . But the prevalent feeltm* 


uiua.-j' Miu umnuiuie Hospitals wall ho 

with them . But the prevalent feeling 

in this country which, as your letter shows, is 
shared by Indians, is that we ought all to prepare 
ourselves to tender efficient service to the Empire 
should the necessity arise. 1 
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India's Pecuniar} Help. 

Tlio foregoing account gives tho render a 
splendid idea of tlio magnificent help which the 
Killing Princes and tho peoples of India have 
given to tho Iinporin] Government in various 
shapes. But their help hna not stopped with 
this. They have contributed literally in common 
with others to tl& three Funds, particulars of 
which are given below. 

The Prince of Wales Fund. 

Tho Prince of Wales as Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Relief Fund issued on August 7, the 
following eloquent appeal for funds to relievo 
distress ; — 

All must reali/o that the present time of deep 
’ anxiety will bo followed by one of considerable 
distress among tho people of this country least 
able to benr it. 

Wo most earnestly pray that their sufferings 
may te neither long 1101 flitter. But we cannot 
wait until the need presses heavily upon us. 

Tho means of relief must te ready in our hands. 
To allay anxiety will go someway to stay distress. 

A National Fund has been founded, and I am 
proud to act as its Treasurer. 

My first duty is to ask for generous and ready 
support, and I know that I shall not ask in vain. 

At such a moment we nil stand by one another, 
and it is to thehenit of the British peoplo that 
X confidently make this most earnest appeal. 

EDWARD P. 

Th i Indian Relief Fund.* 

U. E THE VICEROT 'S ArrEAL. 

War has been forced upon tho British Empire, 
and an Expeditionary Force from India is being 
prepared to tike its place in the defence of the 
• Empire across the seas. The Force will be a 
large one and will include a very considerable 
number of our brave Indian Regiments as well 
as some of the Imperial Service Troops from the 
Native States. 

There will be distress among tho families ot 
those who are going from India to the war, and 
unhappily time may be destitute widows and 
orphans ns a lesult of tlio war. 

The need for largo funds is, therefore, urgent 
and it is desirable that steps should be taken 
without delay to collect them. Fqr this purpose, 
it is proposed to create a Central Committee over 
which, I will mi-self preside. It will include Their 

* Juued on the 10th August. 


Excellencies tho Gotcrnor of Bengal, the Governor 
of Minima, the Governor of Bombay and tie Com- 
mander-In-Chief, the Membeis of Executive Coun- 
cils, tho Heads of other Local Governments and 
Administrations and the following Ruling Chiete- 
Thoir Highnesses tlio Maharajah of Uikanir, 
tho Begum of Bhopal, tho Maharajih of Gwalior, 
tho Nizam of II) derated, the Malta rajah of Indore, 
tho Maharajah of Jaipur, the Maharajah Regent 
of Jodhpur, the Maharajah of Kashmir, the Slalia- 
rajah of Kota, tho Maharajah of Mysore, the 
Maharajah of Patiala, tho Maharajah of Reva 
and the Maharajah of Udaipur. 

Under its control an executive committee will 
bo formed and local branches will bo constituted. 

I appeal with confidence to the Ruling Chief*, 
Nobles, Merchants, and jieople of India, both 
European and Indian, to come forward, each 
according to his means, to help to alleviate dis- 
tress of all kinds due to the war, and especially 
tho distress and buffering that war must neces- 
sarily entail upon the families and dependants of 
those who will bo braving death and enduring 
hardships for the safety and common interests of 
the Empire. / 

Subscriptions to tho Imperial Indian Ren* 1 
Fund will be received by the following banks 
which have kindly agreed to receive them at their 
head offices and branches : — The Bank of Bengal, 
Calcutta, the Bank of Bombay, the 
Madras, the Alliance Bank of Simla and Dem 1 - 
Sir A. Ker of Simla, has kindly consented to 
as Treasurer of the Fund and (1) Mr. F. ’ • 
Johnston and (2) Major John Mackenzie ha ve 
been appointed Joint Secretaries. 

All correspondences should be addressed 
Major John Mnckenzic, Viceregal Lodge, Sim 


The following is the text of a circular le * 
which has been sent out by the Joint Honorary 
Secretary of the Imperial Indian Relief I urn 
A generous and prompt response has been mi 
to the appeal issued by His Excellency the ^ 
and all classes of tho community by their eon 
buttons to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund ia 
shown their desire to join in the alleviation 
distress in India caused by the War. 1° - 

that the Fund may be employed in the 
useful manner, His Excellency the Viceroy 
deemed it advisable to take steps to co-onli 
the work which is now being done, so as *1* * n9 ,- 
the collection of the Fund and the work of > * , 

tribution to te carried out in the most efficien 
economical way ; and has, with this o J® c > . 

pointed a small Executive Committee in pi m > 
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which he himself is the President anti Sir William 
Mayer, Vice-President. This Committee has met 
and I am to communicate to jou the proposals 
which it has made and which have received the 
approval of Ili*. Excellency. 

It is, in the first place, desirable that a small 
wolking committee similar to that appointed by 
His Excellency in Simla, should — if this has not 
already been done — be appointed at each provin- 
cial head-quarter, and fuither, that local commit- 
tees should, with the approval of the Provincial 
Committee, be appointed at the head quarters of 
each district or native state under the political 
control of the Local (Sovernment. The primary 
function of these local committees will bo the 
organisation of the work of collection and, to the 
extent indicated below, the relief of acute local 
distress among the poorer classes of the people ; 
but they will aLo, in certain areas, he utilized in 
bringing to light end investigating cases of dis- 
tress among the families of soldiers and followers 
of the Indian Army. 

The primary object of the Fund is to relieve 
distress among the families of tho«o who have 
gone to the front and to assist the widows and 
orphans of those who died in service In utilising 
the amounts collected, no distinction will be drawn 
between officer and private, European and Indian, 
combatant and non-combatant. The test will be 
nbsonce on active service and straitened circum- 
stances among the family. 

The Executive Committee have carefully con- 
sidered the organisation best designed to effect 
the object in view. It is proposed to utilise, as 
regards the families of British soldiers, etc., the 
machinery of the Soldiers’ and Sailors' Families’ 
Association in India, which from its work and 
organisation is in the most favourable position to 
distribute relief among this class in the most 
effective manner, Strrh allotments as may be 
necessary will be put at the disposal of this Asso- 
ciation. 

As i egnjds the Indian Army, including follow- 
ers anil civilians who have gone with the troops, 
it has l>een arranged that a list of these, with 
such particulars of their families and residences 
as may be available, will be furnished by the 
Military authorities to each District Officer as 
regards those resident in his District. The Dis- 
trict Officer, with the assistance of the local com- 
mittee, will, it Is thought, be in the best position 
to bring to light cases of distress, to investigate 
claims and to advise as to the amount of assist- 
ance which should be given to the families of 
Indian soldiers and followers living in their 


villages. In order that claims may bo promptly 
dealt with, a committee, will be appointed 
in each Brigade area, under the orders of His 
Excellency the Commander-in- Chief. The dis- 
bursements of relief will bo made by these com- 
mittees, the necessary funds being provided by 
the Central Committee. 

In cases whoro tho families are living in the 
regimental lines, the assisting of the civil autho- 
rities will, of com so, riot be necessary and the officer 
in charge will report cases direct to the local Mili- 
tary Committee. In tiie case of those who die or 
are killed on service, the organisation of tho Pat- 
riotic Fund will bo employed, nnd the resources of 
that Fund will bo supplemented when necessary 
from the Imperial Indian Ilelief Fund ns casual- 
ties, occur. Jho'O responsible for t he manage- 
ment will make enquiries and distribute relief. 

The second object of the Fund is the relief of 
acute local distress among tho poorer classes 
of the people caused directly by the War' 
and through no fault of their own. It is not the 
intention to make good any looses suffered by the 
prosperous or compamth ely well-to-do who, like 
all other subjects of tho Empire, must bear their 
share of the Imperial burden ; nor is it the inten- 
tion that the Fund shall maintain in idleness 
labourers whom the War has thrown out of em- 
ployment, if they ate in a position to find other 
employment elsewhere, but make no effort to do 
so. In short, the assistance from the Fund is 
intended to be giien only to the poor classes of 
the civil population who through the effects of the 
war, and no lack of effort on their own part, are 
in actual want of the necessaries of life. 

As the military claims will vary consider- 
ably in the various provinces, nnd ns the 
amount so distributed will bear no relation 
to the amount collected in any local area 
it is desirable to limit the extent to which 
the Fund should be utilised for the relief 
^ of local distress among the ordinary civil popula- 
tion. The information as to privation among this 
class and the amount of relief required can be 
known only to Provincial and Local Committees. 
Such Committees nmy, moreover, hare received* 
subscriptions which the donors may have asked to 
bo used solely for local relief. It i s , therefore 
suggested that out of the general suWrfpS 
received in each province the Provincial nnH tT r 
Committees should, for the present, retail t“ 
cent, and utilise this sum in such « _ * P* r 

m«y deem suitable. The b a l a „ ce sh-uhl h/V 1 * 7 
»t tho disposal of «„ CnS r 
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requiro the whole of tlila 25 per cent, the I’rovin- 
cinl CommJtlet* would doubtlchK place tho Ixihnco 
at the dihpowd of tho Central Fund. Should it he 
on n scale which tho allotment total nod cannot 
meet, application for a further allotment could 
Iw made to tho Central Cotnmitte, who would 
Im prepirod to coriMilcr such application n n« 
their funds j*ormitte<!, hiving regard to claim* 
ohc whore and th<> consideration thnt tho first 
claims on tho Fuira must hi- on lielialf of tho 
families of thoso who have actually left India to 
aha in in tho War. 


i am finally desire! to mention thnt hoveml 
generous oilers of assistance in kind have l*oon 
mad-s, such as gift* of wheat or ton. Foi these 
olTers llis Excellency is very grntoful, hut their 
disposal is outside tho scoi»o of tho fund, though 
thorn would, of course, bo no objection to their 
acceptance by the Provincial Committees, should 
it be possible to utili«o them in relieving local 
civil distress. As regards tho utilisation of such 
gifts in kind for tho troops in tho field. His 
Excellency desires mo to point out that it is only 
tho military authorities who aro in a position to 
Bl y whether such gifts can properly bo utilised 
in tho field. * * * 

As regards, however, offers of assistance direct- 
ly concerned with hospital requirements, ey., 
comforts and gifts for tho sick and wounded in 
hospitals, hospital ships and ambulance trains, 
arrangements have already been made for the 
orcanisation of such assistance through the bt. 
John Ambulance Association. Ills Excellency 
would therefore, be glad if all offers of assistance 
of this nature could bo made direct to tho Asso- 
ciation, instead of to the Imperial Indian Itelier 
Fund. 

The Madras War Fund.* 

JI.E. LOItD PENTLANd’b APPEAL. 

The Madras War Fund has been established to 
provide an outlet for the generosity, loyalty and 
intlmeh-m of thom ivho ilwire to «'™«gthon tho 
wort of the fighting force, of the I ntel, Crown 
encored in the wnr, to succour the net and 
wounded in the field and to ,, rondo clothing, 
nocemries, medical »nd other comforts for tho 
troop,. . 

This fund is entirely separata from tho fund 
. , lich JI.E. the Viceroy has issued 

Si nppe'l h b » ,U ;™ tel *° tho "'if 

of distress of .11 kinds devoted to wsr. espeeisl ly 

- “ • published on Align*! 2-f. 


among the families of soldiers who are going to 
tho front. 

The following extract from a speech deliiereo 
by Hi*. Excellency tho Goxemornt a meeting of 
tho Genenil Committee of the Madras Branch of 
tho Imjiori.il Indian Belief Fund held nt the 
(Sovcmment House on Septcmbei 30, will expnin 
inon* fully tho object and scope of this fund: 


The existence of this fund ii due. «• you know, in the 
first instance to the patriotic action ofleading Miar* 1 
Zemindars whom I need not again name. Thur *«'°® 
Ini been most generously supported by their brother 
Z imindsr* and other leading men and In particular 
with to mention tho Maharaja of Travaneoreaod lb 
INjah of Cochin for Uiiir hearty support of thia no* 
ment. I hare alao to thank a very laigo number OMU 
tort* and condit'oni of men in every district of the 
aidcncy for their Warm support of the Madras * 
Fund 1 would alao thank on my behalf and on trat 
Iter Excellency, the ladiea, European and Indian, 
tho devoted work which they aro doing to »»*'« ^ 
Ladies* depot of that Fund. The fund now amount* i° 
more than J7 lakhs. You may he Interested to 
what wo • aro doing We arc carrying out both of 
purpose* originally suggested of the Fund, »*• . 

sending a cargo of horae* to England for the u 
the army in tho Hold. . 

Tho »eeond purpoao of the Fund, aa you will rwmena . 
ha* been tlie prontion of a Hospital ahip f°r the I® 
ttoops. Thi* also is making good progress. Throng"* 
kindness of Hurd Incboaooand the D. I. 0 N. ' 

tbeir now ahip Tint da has bean obtained on 8 er *^V 
terras and aho will I trmt before long atrire her* . 
fitted out and completely equipped aa a HoepiUi p 

for Indian troopa. Tho' help we have received in 
mattter is not couflned to the B. I. 8.N. Company. a 
M. & 8. M Railway with their workshops and many 
ing flrma and individuals have come forward moat gen 
rously to help ua by work done on special terms ana 7 
gifts to help us to equip thia ship which is to be recnri ^ 
tened tho ifndmt, while she i* so employed. , 

I should like to mention another most valuablo a 
character! a* ic method of help to this enterprise J 

ha* only lately been intimated to me, namely, the at 

of many people who have already contributed *°® 0 . 0 e 
buto furthpr tn tho maintenance of thia ship bv he p 
to raise c. recurring monthly expenditure sumcicn _ 
keep her flag flying daring the whole continuance oi 
war. Thia l need hardly say will bo * crowning evi ld# . 
of the generosity of the M utraa Presidency *nd * # 

willingness to do everything in their power to help 
cause which they have at heirt and Wll those 
have subscribed to (his fund which is a *ig“*l „ 
of patriotism and generosity of this Presidency • 

I am sure, long remember with s»tisf»c l, ® n 
infinite comfort and blessing which it way 'P , 
bring to the sick and wounded of the Expcaitio rj 
Force which India i< contributing to the fig 
forces of the Crown. 



II II. THE NIZAM Of HYJ>ERA»AD. 



INDIAN TROOPS. 

A Sepoy of the Indian Line. AJOroup of Indian Officer*. An Officer of the 18th Deng*) Lancer*. 
A non-commissioned Officer. The King'* “own " Indian Regiment One or the 14th Lancer*. 
[Indian Lancer. A Lancer Regiment Preparing to charge. Indian Lao cor. 
[With’ackoowledgmenta to " The Illustrated London Now*.*] 
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the Reward of Indian Loyally. 

( From, the Xew Statesman, London), 

T is now clear beyond n shadow of doubt that 
, the w.ir is not going to be limited to Europe, 
its consequences will bo world- wide. This no 
longer depends on Tuikoy and Greece joining 
the combatants with consequences in Egypt and 
Arabia The step taken by Japan in giving an 
ultimatum to Geira my threatens to carry the war 
also to the other end of Asia. Whatever may be 
the result to the patties, it is apparent that when 
at last the war comes to an end, not only the map 
of Europe, but practically that of the whole world, 
is going to be recast. With three Continents — 
Europe, Asia and Africa — engaged in the carnage, 
and the conflagration threatening to bo world- 
wide one shudders to think of its after effects. 
England, some say, is detei mined that this war 
shall be tho last of its kind and that it must end 
the military despotism represented by both Ger- 
many and Russia. This war, such writers 
continue, is in support of tho smaller nation- 
alities, ami in vindication of the liberties of 
tho people, as agiinst militarists, and against 
capitalists interested in the manufacture of arm- 
aments. So fir good, but one is rather soiry 
to observe tint these eminent thinkers and 
publicists who are discussing the future always 
exclude A«i«, with its teeming millions, and 
Africa, with its huge coloured population, from 
their calculations. It is obvious that all Asia 


might easily nnd rapidly grow very grave. Tho 
nows from India indicate that she is prepared to 
stand by tho Empire whole-heartedly in this 
crisis. 

INDIAN ATTITUDE EXPLAINED. 

There is no fear of any complications arising. 
But this does not justify our concluding that 
India forgets her grievances against the English 
Government. What tho present attitude of tho 
Indians establishes is that they will stand by the 
Empire in any quarrel that England may have 
with the European Powers. 'The only other 
European Powers with ambitions towards India 
are Russia and Germany. Russia the Indians 
hate, and for Germany they have no love. What 
tho Indians aspire to is political independence — 
not an exchange of masters. They would rather 
keep their connection with tho British Empire, 
and prefer to remain in it, if only they could be 
allowed to share in the privileges of its member- 
ship, instead of continuing in their present depen- 
dent position. Their readiness to help England 
in this crisis with men and resources shows that 
they are prepared to share tho responsibilities of 
the Empire. In fact, the burden of Empire has 
always fallen on them in a greater portion than 
on the other Oversea Dominions of His Majesty, 

It is only of recent years that the self-governing 
colonies have given evidence of their sense of 
responsibility for the safety of the Empire os 
against European enemies. Even now, if properly 
analysed, their offers and sendees cannot be com- 


cannot remain for ever contented with the posi- 
tion of subordination which it at present occupies 
The Russo-Japanese War stirred Asia to its 
depths, nnd this war is going to stir it still 
further. Japan and China are apparently 
going to play a pait in the coming events, 
and although the voice of discontent, and 
what is called sedition, is for the time being 
hushed in India, that country is very far from 
being satisfied. with the condition of things tbit 
prevails within its boundaries, or with the treat- 
ment that it receives from the British Govern- 
ment. Everyone, who has watched events in 
India, knows that there is a great deal of real 
discontent there, and unless the British handle 
the situation in a spirit of liberal statesmanship, 
and make large political concessions, the situation 


pared with those made by India. I do not desire 
In any way to under-estimate and under-value the 
Colonial offers of help to the Mother-country in 
this crisis, nor do I say this in any carping spirit. 

VALUE OP INDIA TO ENGLAND. 

Ary object is to emphosizo the value of India 
to the Mother- co unti y as the most important 
part of its Empire It need not be repeated that 
without India, the British 'Empire would be a 
much feebler affair. My object, then, is to invite 
attention to the necessity of considering the needs 
of Asia, and more particularly the claims of India 
if it is desired to establish permanent peace 
There can be no durable peice in the world unlew 

the civilised West puts into practice its profession 

of liberty, humanity, and fraternity, not only in 
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A TA ABOUT THE WAR. 


Eut ipe, But tBiougBout thn wtiolftn arid. It may 
\>« tint the* different part* of the wuilil ic- 
quiiti ilifl’utont tre-itinml, But the object 
til,ouM Ik* to put mi end o very w hero not 
only to military But nl»o to political denjiotintn, 
amt to give relief to nil who nutter therefrom. If 
it 1* realised ‘anil not to n*iUm* this will Bo 
tantamount to a tlplilii'nito *hiittiii" of the eye* 
tint A*U cannot remain mntmtai with n jk)**!- 
tJon of jH>litica1 aubjeetion then no settlement ran 
ho final whirh keoj*K ln*r potitic-i! aspiration* out 
of ciIcuUtionK, If it in desirable to put an end 
to want nmon# the European nations it is cquilly 
desirable that effort* alioutd 1k* mule to removo 
tho chances of nny conflict liotween Kuropo and 
A*in. Alda ought to l*o undo to feel that her 
legitimate aspirntionR will not Ik* ignored, and 
that tho relations l*otweon Europe and Aaia ahall 
in future Bo those of Maters engage! in tlio com- 
mon sorvico of humanity and not those of exploit- 
ers and exploited. 

LOYALTY AND POLITICAL CONCUSSIONS. 


Coming Back to India, I heliovo that tho ex- 
pressions of loyalty to tho Empiro mado in Eng- 
land as in India aro sinccto ns far as pre-ent 
feel in" goes, but I liopo tho British statesmen 
nnd tho British jioople will not eonstruo them as 
representing an absolute condition of tho Indian 
mind. In tho near past wo have had amplo 
evidence of the strong feelings of the MulmiimdanK 
of India, ami it is doubtful what their sentiments 
would bo if tho Sultan of Turkey were to enter 
tho arena as an Ally of Germany. Similarly, tho 
offers by Nativo Chiefs do not mean very much. 
Most of them, as wo know, aro entirely in tho 
hands of their British Ilesidcnts, and aro actuated 
by motives not necessarily identical with whole- 
lirarto.l loyalty to the Briti.li. A. rcgor.1. the 
Hindu, wo nui.t not lorsot tl.nt thoro i. still n 
natty ot violonoo mnong tho Indim Nntion-.li.ts 
Ll tint oven tho In-linn Nntionnl Oongtno hn.1 
too.Oien. itsoll pretty strongly nbout tho Indian 
criovnnoo. ng.inlt tho British (iovrinmont Tho 
£ Komn goto lists ” incident must bo still fresh 
in their memories. Er r re...on. of oynlty from 
Indin must, therefore, bo talcon with n pinch of 
mlt-no. that on. nn.l.r-mto. their 
nor doubt their sincerity ns ogunst other Euro- 
Inn Towers with whom wo ore engaged in war, 
b!,t just to remind tho Br,t»h pnblie that 
there is an Indian problem which most ini- 
nerntivcly bo considered who.., after the war 
w a orer, we sit down to rerest the pohti- 
cal relations of tho world, and to readjust the 
political relations of tho different moos and nation. 


nlltie. of tho ivoi IJ. Nay, I g-i o step further, erf 
h ly that it would Isj n fine strolce of policy if the 
niithoiitiea were at this moment to do something to 
strike tho imagination of the people in India, and 
to ronvinro them heyond a shadow of douht tw 
the British \aluo their loyalty nnd really rc-jcct 
their desire to l*o citizen* of tho Empiro. 

“ a Nnvru-niULivo *onE.” 

Now tb« bcht and the most effective way to * 
win tho genuine and permanent loyalty of Ic >* 
would bo to remove the galling bound tint reran* 
her eons every moment of their lives that t*cy 
mo tho subjects of an alien Government, and ‘Wi 
they Jin vu no st-atus in tho Empiro to which they 
aro oxjKhcted to bo loyal. What wo have 
is, by one bold stroke, to convert tho loyalty o 
impotence or or fear into tho loyalty of heart 
TJiero is no timo to mi*© controversial issues, 
no ono can doubt that an enforced disnrnungo 
population is a vivid nnd un forgotten fjgo 0 
being a subject i*eo]do. It is a never-healing so- 

Tlierocnn bo no justification for *nch a n>c a 

except on tho ground cf self-defence. If* 0 ' 
should not bo liyond that. In Asia, in particu * 
tho factof legal ineligibility to bear arms comes 
with it such a senso of humiliation, Le!pie« 
and self -contempt, that l>efore it nil other bk'-'^P 
dwindle into insignificance. In moments ol a P. 
or of attack, in a cri-is like the present, 0 
that ono is not legally permitted to defen 
self, one’s licarth nnd home, one’s people, tna 
is not allowed to fight for tho King or . 
Flag ; tJiat ono has been by policemen tore J 
deprived of the means of defending tbehono ^ 
one’s family and one’s country, makes 

extremely miserable, and completely drowns ^ 

sense of otlier benefits recoiled at the IM® 
tbo«e who have created tliis state of legoy in 
ed helplessness. Let Englishmen put them ei^ . 
in tlio position of Indians, and then J" d ® e 
they would feel under similar circiuus s ^ 
Moreover tho disarming of a population 1 . 

most conclusive evidence that the d ,sa 
Power realises that it cannot trust the 1 I ’ 
nnd has no faith in their lo)fllty. 

rARTIAL REPEALMRXT OF TUE ARMS ACT.. 

Tlio first thing, then, is to remove this st'S’V 
It may not bo practical politics to re P ,x> . n0 
Arms Act at once, but there ought now to 
difficulty in beginning by exempting me " ® \ f t, 
tion and education from tho operation of t 1 ^ 

or by making tho issue to them of h^ , sra . 
bear arms a matter of course. Such a ‘ . , 

tion would have a thrilling effect, and won 
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a wave of loyalty which no amount of seditious 
propaganda could counteract. Dacoits, robbers, 
thieves, and those who want to commit murder, 
can get arms even now. They are, it is true, 
obtained with difficulty, but for such people price 
is no consideration, nor havo they any mora 
scruples against stealing arms whenever they need 
them. Let the British Government allow arms 
to good and honest citizens, and it will find a 
great load taken off its shoulders. Bombs will 
. disappear, and with them, we may hope, sedition 
and trials for sedition. Any kind of European or 
American in India, even Germans and Austuans 
and .Mexicans and Russians, can carry arms 
without licence, hut the wealthiest Indian, and 
the most scholarly, may not do so If the latter 
be disposed to evil, he can buy a weapon at an 
enormous price from some greedy European, 

’ or he can steal it ; but if he wants it for the 
purpose of defending himself and his family, 
ho cannot get it honestly. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what does Flag mean to hiro( 
how can ho possibly bo enthusiastic in the 
loyalty to a Government which lias reduced him 
to the lovel of a helpless boast ? The devotion of 
the helpless people, of dummies, of men who 
themselves request to be looked after and protect- 
ed by British biyonets in times of danger. 

FREE EDUCATION AND VOLUNTEERING. 

The next thing which would evoke a genuine 
feeling of loyalty in India would be a declaration 
to establish as rapidly as practicable, universal 
freo and compulsory primary education at the 
cost of tho Stite. Lot it bo no longer delayed 
by false reasons and false fears. 

A third poiut, necessarily connected with the 
first, would be to allow Indians to enlist as 
Volunteers both in England and in India. In 
England thero is no restriction upon the carrying 
of arms, and the only difficulty is tho possible 
prejudice of the English people against having 
coloured men as conn ados. This should not bo 
insurmountable. Hut there Is another way out 
of any such difficulty, and that is to let the 
Indians to form themselves into entirely separate 
Volunteer Corps under the control and command 
of British officers. 

For tho present these three suggestions will 
suffice. Thero are others that will occur to the 
authorities themselves. My object is to show the 
supreme importance and the need of holding out 
an olive branch to India, and of making India 
feel that her Interests and her aspirations are as 
dear to England as those of England are to India. 


INDIA'S OPPORTUNITY 

BY 

SIR WILLI Ail WBDDERBURN.* 


AUST twenty years ago, in the spring of 1894, 
rj a great European war, such as now rages, 
c? seemed to be impending and Allan Hume, 
the “ Father of the Indian National Congress " in 
bidding farewell to India addressed stilling words 
of exhoitations to a great public meeting assembled 
in his honour at Bombay. If unhappily such a 
war broke out, and England was involved, he ad- 
jured the Indian people to give united and un- 
grudging support to tho British people, “ who, 
with all their defects, were a noble nation, that 
b.as ever sounded the advance to all the listening 
peoples of the world along the paths of freedom 
— tho nation to which you owe most of what you 
now most highly prize.” Indians should, ho said, 
“ rally as one man to the side en those little 
Isles which have been justly designated Freedom’s 
last stronghold — Freedom’s keep ! Yes, in the 
nobler eenso of the words, a great war will bo 
India’s opportunity — oppoitunity for proving 
that if in period of peace she clamours — at times 
somewhat angrily — for equal civil rights, in the 
hour of war she is ever ready and anxious to 
accept equal military risks.” 

The appeal, instinct with the' speaker’s prophe- 
tic fervour, went straight to the hearts of the 
people, and the spirit thus evoked — the spirit 
which from the first has animated the Indian 
National Congress — manifests itself in the noble 
enthusiasm now inspiring a united India. 

The tremendous ci isis of to-day is indeed India’s 
opportunity, but let no one forget that it is also 
England's opportunity. The writer of the article 
on “ India and tho War ” in your last issue has 
rightfully signed himself, “ One who knows 
India,” and British statesmen will do well to pon- 
der his analysis of tho Indian situation, and be 
guided by his timely advice.* The Indian expres- 
sions of loyalty to the Empire are sincere, but he 
warned the authorities that the country is very 
far from being satisfied with its political condi- 
tions. Indians desire to maintain the British 
connection, but it is on the condition that the 
connection should be in accordance with royal and 
parliamentary pledges; that it should be n fair 
partnership, beneficial to both parties • that 

S-ar* Wkerlood ' - - 

* In the A’eic Statesman, London, 
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As your correspondent 1ms well shown, now is 
tho psjthie moment Tor u bold net of bLntesnmn* 
bliip, something tlmfc will show genuine Ryinpa- 
thy and eoiilulunce, Tho disarming of the papula* 
tion, tho rejection of Indians ns volunteers, tho 
withholding of commissions in tho* Army from 
Indians (tho cadet corps created by liOnl Curzon 
exists unfortunately only for ornamental purposes), 
tho harsh I’resa lawb and laws against public 
meetings, — tho refusal to giant free and coinpul* 
sory primary education — all such galling mco- 
restrictions are evidence of ollicial distrust, of 
disbelief in tho loyalty of tho masses. "What is 
now wanted is a declaration by the highest autho- 
rity of wholo-hoartcd trust in tho Indian people, 
and this declaration in words must be accompani- 
ed by corresponding deeds, by sweeping away tho 
whole fabric of distiust and repression, which is 
alien to British sentiment and destructive of 
good will among all classes of the Indian pcoplo. 

THREE MEASURES OF REIORM. 

No doubt, in some of these matters, such as 
primary education and Press laws, it may not be 
possible to take immediate action just now, and 
we may have to wait till the close of the war 
before the existing sense of wrong in the Indian 
mind is removed. But in regard to others, the 
very crisis which confronts us affords the most 
suitable opportunity for taking generous action. 
In particular I strongly urge the immediate 
adoption of the following three measures: — 

(1) A modification of the Arms Act. As 
your correspondent says, “ It may not be practical 
politics to repeal the Arms Act at once, but there 
ought now to be no difficulty in beginning by 
exempting men of position and education from 
the operation of the Act, or by making the issue 
to them of licenses to bear arms a matter of 
course.” At any rate, the very least that ought 
to be done at once is to remove the clement of 
racial discrimination from present arrangements 
by making licenses equally necessaty in the case 
of both Europeans and Indians, and granting 
them to Indians of education and position in the 
same liberal spirit in which they will be granted 
to Europeans. 

(2^ The formation of Indian volunteer corps. 
The Government have very wisely decided to 
bring not only European troops but also Indian 
troops from India to reinforce the Expeditionary 
Force, and it is possible that tho hulk of the 
regular nrmy in India may have to bo so brought. 
Tho work of Indian defence will then fall on the 
Imperial Service troops of Feudatory States, a 


few thousand European volunteers and a few 
thousand Indian l eservists. To my mind it will 
now bo an act of the highest statesmanship to 
seizo the opportunity to enrol carefully selected 
Indians volunteei* to join in tho defence of their 
own hoirtlis and homes and thus remove from 
them wimt is nt once a grievous disability sad s 
great stigma. 

(3) The grant of commissions to Indians in the 
Army, This important nnd far-reaching measure,, 
stiongly supported for many years by many of the 
highest civil mid military authorities in India, las 
been very' near adoption more than once during 
the last ten years. The late Lord Minto publicly 
stated a short timo before his lamented death that 
this was a reform on which he h.tJ set Ids heart, 
and ho had hoped to sec it carried through during^ 
his Viceroyalty, but that at tho last moment some 
obstacle here at home prevailed, his recom- 
mendations came to bo pigeon holes. I have el'® 
heard on excellent authority that Loid Kitche- 
ner and Sir O'Moore Creagb, chiefs of the ar0 'f 
in India during the last twelve years were both 
strongly in favour of this reform, and there whs a 
general expectation in India that the histone 
visit of the present King and Queen would be 
signalised among other things, by the announce- 
ment nt the Delhi Durbar of this long awaited 
mark of royal confidence in Indian loyalty. ^® w 
that Indian troops will be fighting in Europe siae 
by side with English troops against the common 
enemy of the Empire, this measure of bare justice 
to the people of India ought no longer to b® 
denied or delayed. 

ROYAL CLEMEXCY FOR POLITICALS. 

A smaller matter — still one which will 
been an excellent elfect on public feeling in 1°®*' 

— is the immediate and unconditional relea‘0 ® 
nil political prisoners. In this country 
clemency has been extended to political offend® 
in connection with labour strikes and Suflrsg 1 * 
agitation and tho opportunity’ shouli) be taken f 
extend similar clemency to political offenders in 
India whose offences are unconnected with violence 
or moral delinquency. 

Happily His Majesty the King Emperor kno«® 
how to reach the hearts of the people, *J>d ® 
constitutional advisers should lose no time ^ 
moving him to issue such a gracious message 
the princes and peoplo of India. It will carry 
healing on its wings and hope in its boom- 
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India as a flecruiting Ground.' 


f HEN Lord Crewe made in the House 
of Louts the meat welcome announce- 
ment of the utilisation ^of Indian tioops 
in the war, lie described the Indian 
recruiting field as “ not .in inexhaustible 
reservoir/’ Ho may be right from tiie point of 
view that, for immediate purposes, only a fow 
thousand could be indented upon, that is to gay 
from the standing Indian army whose present 
dimensions are limited. But theie is another 
side to the question. India is with the exception 
of China the most thickly populated country in 
the world, and theiefore the most fruitful ground 
for recruitment. Taking one able-bodied recruit 
for every hundred persons of the population, India 
could spare three million souls to be enrolled ns 
soldiers, and, if means could be found by which 
to make them efficient fighting material, Lord 
Crewe’s recruiting ground would at once assume 
the form of an inexhaustible reservoii . India has 
tasted the peace and calm of quiet days under the 
might of the Bntish Raj. A hundred years of 
peace have laid to steep the old military spirit of 
the native. But there is the blood of the old 
civilisation still existing, as Loid Crowe rightly 
said— a civilisation which counted the gift of 
military spirit as necessary to national existence. 
An appeal can be made to that spirit and once 
that spirit is roused the whole country will rise to 
the sense of its responsibility. 

The question may be raised that, although the 
numbers may be there, the requisite quality is 
what is essential at the present moment. It must 
at once be conceded that the soldier who has to 
confront the up-to-date German opponent must 
bo a well-trained and most thoroughly equipped 
man. Expert opinion puts down six months’ 
training, as sufficient for this purpose, but if re- 
cruitment first begins amongst the military tribes 
of Baluchistan, the Punjab and the Northern 
Frontier anil puts of the Maratha country, this 
time of training could be curtailed with advan- 
tage. If a start is made at once, we may in six 
months’ time be able to send to Europe, month 
by month, a hundred-thousand men. 

RESOURCES or THE COMBATANTS COMPARED. 
This war will be decided more by endurance 
than by strength. The determination of the 
participators in the war seems to bo dogged and 

* “An eminent Indian publicist ’ in The Time* of 

India, Bombay, 


of an unyielding character. The Germans are in 
great strength to-day, but whether that sttength 
will last long is the question. The policy of the 
Allies seems to be to wear out the enemy rather 
than to crash him — which it is not in their potter 
to do to-day. That party will be able to wear out 
the other which has the larger armies to draw 
upon and which has the money wherewithal to 
maintain them. Germany has tho men ready to- 
day. The whole of its population has been aimed 
and it has for all practical purposes money enough 
for its present needs. But it is after all a limited 
field. Germany cannot lecruit beyond its own 
country and it cannot borrow money from any- 
where else. So that every soldier killed is a loss 
which cannot be made good and every sovereign 
spent away is a loss that cannot be replaced. 

The Allies on the other hand, have immense 
resources. England can diaw upon the Colonies 
both for money and men, the teeming millions of 
India could supply men for years without num- 
ber and as to war loans India would beat any 
Colony. France has the Algerian forces to call 
upon and Russia has nearly the half of Asia 
whirh she can call her own. With these resources 
at their command the Allies can go on with the 
war for years regardless of the present temporary 
advantages to the enemy. As to pecuniary help, 
if need be, England and France can borrow in tho 
markets of America so that while Germany and 
Austria are tied down within their own limits as’ 
regards men and money, the Allies have the 
widest field open to them. Add to this the ad- 
vantage of the open trade-routes to their coun- 
tries. The mighty fleet of England has been the 
cause of keeping the world's trade-routes clear of 
the enemies, whore fleets are bottled up in the 
Kiel Canal and the Adriatic, so that while the 
enemy will find itself in the long run hard ptessed 
for food supply for its' country the Allies will 
continue to be well supplied with all the necessa- 
ries of life. Out of the consideration of all these 
items only one conclusion cin emerge, vis. the 
eventual defeat of Germany due to the wearing 
out process of the campaign. ° 


But this wearing out process requires the coo. 
tm«,l flow Of non to the f.ont, end this flow cun 
r Possible only if tins most populated portion of 
the Empire continue, to eopply this want Ti l 
numencnl etrongth of India L i (1 

effiricoc, no doubt b cling, but ft f / A** 
Burster to see that it is ,7," 

b»ee the pride of belonging to the EnJ** £, |» 
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also have tho prido of having to bear its responsi- 
bility. Tho time has como when every limb of 
tho Empire must exert itself for tho wclfazo of 
tho whole body Impend. Unu-eablo India j\ a 
bur Jen — ecjinl to its vnstneps — on tho Empire, 
and it cannot bo used at this critical junctmo; its 
oxistonco ns iv jewel in tho King's Ciown is not 
apparent. If India boasts of being an iinjuirtant 
part of tho gicat British Empire let it prove it by 
its sorvico to its King to-day. Lot tho Govern- 
ment ask and see how it responds. 

England has boon recruiting fast, tho Colonics 
nto also enrolling men. India is only sending for- 
ward its regulars. No provision 1ms jet been 
m ido for rocruitment. 1 would suggest a whole- 
sale recruitmont, with tho soverest test in fitness 
and a six months’ full training before going to 
tho front. At the end of the first six months I 
would not be surprised if India could send at 
least a hundred thousand soldiers to France overy 
month for at least two years. It would not bo 
too much to suggest that if Germany had known 
that India w.vs one of England’s reciuiting 
grounds she would never havo thought of launch- 
ing into this war. 

THE D17TEIIUINIXO FACTOR. 

Next to the unprepared ness of France, Eng- 
land’s restricted capacity in the matter of sending 
expeditionary forces had no small influence in 
this sudden determining of Germany to go to 
war. But in war calculiiions often go wrong und 
let us to-day prove it to the hilt to Germany that 
she erred ignominiously in her calculations. But 
there is another and more cogent reason why I 
plead for this course. This war, even after it 
ends in tho defeat of Germany and Austria, will 
leave some lessons to history. Among the success- 
es will appear drawbacks on which enemies in 
tho future might build their hopes of revenge or 
the ambitious found their calculations for a suc- 
cessful realisation of«their plans. 

India’s incapacity for military service must 
stand in history ns the greatest weakness of the 
Empire. In the proportion of India's share in 
this war will be calculated England’s strength iu 
the future adjustment of the world. England 
has up to now been considered a great factor in 
the determining of any warlike demonstrations by 
nny country. That has been duo to the glamour 
that lias surrounded the name of England for 
military prowess. That prowess has now been 
put to tho test by the daring step which Germany 


lias taken, For nil future purposes now, the 
naino of England can strike terz-or only in propor- 
tion to its success in this war. This moctsv 
should not Iks tlso common success of the Allies 
(made po««ibIo by tho combined strength of the 
Allies) but the individual contribution of England 
towauls this success, For England to Le*tte 
commanding factor, it should hold n commanding 
position duo to fts military strength and not to 
its power of diplomacy only. This military pie* 
pondemneo would bo possible only if it could cluo' 
the best fighting mateiial in incxau«tille quanti- 
ties. This is ]>ossiblo only if tho vast population 
of India is given military training. Out of the 
results of this wur will stand out boldly, the Lets 
ns to which nation has tho greatest power of en- 
durance, nnd that nation will stand the test be** 
which can afford to Io fi o the greatest number 0 ' 
its soldiers for n comparatively longer period 
than its enemy. England must once for all oe " 
cido whether it is going to make a bid for that 
power of endurance or not. It is by this determi- 
nation of hers that she will acquire her right 
placo in history as a ]>ower. In the midst of suc- 
cess England with its present day limited resour- 
ces will only rank as a victor dependent on the 
succour of others. Her future place in the Coun- 
cils of the world will bo secondary. Her hitherto 
impregnable position will be considered, vulner- 
able, and in direct proportion to this **"* 
ing about her position will bo tho state of. her 
trade and therefore her prosperity. England join™ 

in a continental war a hundred years ago and came 

out successful by her efforts in the field of Water- 
loo so completely that she has remained the 
Queen of Europe for all these years. Here u 
another chance given to her. Unless she can 
claim to have mainly contributed to the success 
of the issue she must retire to a secondary P 05 *" 
tion, and this position going down in histoiy*' 
decide many a war iu which England will have 
take part. England to-day has not only- to se 
an example to Germany and Austria but at-® ® 
many other powers, for history has taught us tbs 
the morals of mortals are so depraved that tn ^ 
friends of one generation become the enenuC 3 
another nnd the only way of keeping friends fr®* 0 
turning into enemies is to stagger- them hf * * 
display of our strength as a friend. England h”* 
got not only to v in by tho side of her friends ® u 
has to show to Russia and Japan that, among* 
tho friends of France, England was the strongest- 
It is for that reason I have advocated tho cause 
of the useful India, not for the sake of In 
alone but for the sake of the Empire itself. 



LOUD MORLEY OF BLACKBURN. 
Who has resigned the Cabinet since the War. 
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ACTIOS NOT CAUTIOUS THOUGHT. 

Some may w.n.ler OS to how these 
men CO be profitably transported to 
Menus could be found for n permanent “™ « 
meal of this nature, but th.s rs not the trme 
suggest those ways and means. So “ 

can hit upon some workable scheme fo ^ 

sent needs the consideration of permanent 
sures may be left over for the present, 

has been with us in this war. aticmen- 

declared war against Germany, „ cr 

dous fleet which is practically >)>»S ' ; B „ t ly 

fleet and her merchant-ships can s ^ troo p8 
used as transports. She can t whence 

to the coast of France or to fihi ps iLS t he 

they could bo transhipped into other 8 p 


French fleet has now cleared the Mediterranean. 
While 1 make these suggestions, I seem to hear 
some demurrings of a political nature which 
may seem to have shut my eyes, but which dlt ho 
while are in the perspective of my thoughts. 
There aie objections, I admit, but there are reme- 
dies also, which could, adequately meet those oh- 
iections, and it is not impossible to carve out a 
scheme which, while guaranteeing the safety of 
the Indian Empire, would put the might of Eng- 
land on a permanent basis. To-day, however, 
the need is for prompt action and the future must 
merge into the present. “Train your men and 
fi end them on to the front,” is the call to-day. 
Action, not cautious thought, must guide us to- 
day. Tiust and valour go together. England has 
both. Let it use them and gain victory. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS 


Lord Crewe-' 

I T has been deeply impressed upon us by what 
it we have heard from India the ™uder- 
It ful wave of enthusiasm and 'oJ" 11 ? 

’ passing over that country is, to a great 
eatenC based upon the de«re' ot . ‘ b ? Vg'SJ 
people that Indian soldiers should stand side by 
side with their comrades of the Brtsl * I , 
repelling the invasion of our friends ,e ™^ OJCn 
the attack made upon Belgium. French 

in India that the African troops of the French 
Army which have been assisting the «»£> ■" 
Fiance are nf natire origin, and I feel <*t»ted 
that it would be a disappointment to our 
loyal Indian fellow subjects, all the ■ 

account if they found themselves debarred tor 
any reason from taking part in t eon I 
the Continent of Europe. tVe shall find on _A™y 
thero reinforced by soldiers, high ancient 

first rate training and representing 
civilisation and we feel certain t ia . 

called upon they will give the best P°«' b l' 
of themselyes aide by aide with our Bn .. . 

encountering the enemy. I yen ore ... 

tint this keen desire of our Indian 
so to co-opemts with u. is not less gv»“^"S tb “ 
tho name 1 desire which has been "hown "» 
various self governing Dominions, som • 
soldier, in due counw will also bo found fighting 

* Jo the House ot Lords, August 23. 


side by side with British troops and Indian troops 
in this war. 

Of course we all know that India does not 
possess an inexhaustible reservoir of troops, and 
that the defence of India must be the primary 
consideration not merely to India itself, but also 
to us. But I am able to say that so far as external 
aggression is concerned — of which I hope and 
believe there is no prospect— our Indian frontiers 
will be held fully and adequately secured, in 6pite 
of tbe'e heavy drafts on the Indian Army. As 
regards any risk of internal trouble in India, 
against which in ordinary times, of course, our 
combined British and Indian Forces have to se- 
cure us. I believe that at this moment the gene- 
ral enthusiasm which has been awakened by our 
resistance to the unprovoked attack which has 
been made upon our Allies is such a9 to render 
anything of that sort altogether impossible. 
(Hear, hear.) That enthusitism has pervaded all 
classes and races in India ; it has found vent in 
many different ways — in some cases by gifts of 
great liberality for the service of the troops in 
the field. I was told only yesterday by the Vice- 
roy that one of tho principal Indian Princes had 
sent him some Rs. 50 lakhs, or between 
£300,000 and £400,000, for tho use of the troops 
in the field and there have been a number of 
offers of the same kind. I feel confident, there- 
fore, that the action we have taken will meet 
with the most enthusiastic reception in India, and 
I believe it will be approved by Your Lordships’ 
House and by the nation generally. (Cheers.) 




THE ARMIES OF THE POWERS, 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 

The Military fare es of the British Empire 
consist of I — 

A, The forces in the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, which are directly under the con- 
trol of the British War Office. 

R. The British Army in India which is pmc- 
tirally controlled by the W.ir Office, and the 
Indian Army nnder the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

0. The forces of the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa which 
are controlled and paid for by the respective 
governments of those Dominions, 

A. THE BRITISH ARM V. 

The British Army since 2 007 consists of (1) the 
Reguhr Army, (2) the Territorial •■‘orce, and (.1) 
f ci tain other miscellaneous force*. 

I. TffE KR0PL.IR 

The regular Army consists of (1) troops perma- 
nently embodied, and (2) the “ Army reserve " 
About half the total strength of the British 
legal ir Anny is always abroad, in India and the 
Colonies. The engagements in the Regular Army, 
which are voluntary, are for a period of 12 years, 
with the possibility of extension to 21 years for 
pension. In the infantry and in the artillery, 
service in the ranks ». e, “ colonr service ” is for 
6, 7 or 9 years, with (!, 5 or 3 years in the 
M Army reserve.” There are also engagements 
for three years for the reserve itself. In the 
Cavalry, service is for 8 years, and 4 years in the 
reserve. 

Apait from the “ Army reserve " (consisting of 
those who have finished their teems of service in 
the regular Army), there is also a M special re- 
serve.” This was created by the Territorial 
and Reserve .forces Act of 1907 which converted 
the old Militia into the “speciil reserve,” The 
Battalions of the Militia became the reserve 
Battalions, the Militia artillery became the re- 
serve nrtUlery, and the Militia engineer Battali- 
ons became the reserve “seige nnd railway” 
companies. AU the men of these reserve units 
whether enlisted originally os militiamen or 
directly recruited are now enlisted as " special 
reservists " of the Regular Array. That is, they 
are partially trained in time of peace, and 
are available for being transferred to the 
17 


Regular Army in time of war as required. The 
period of initial training for these “ special reser- 
visits ” is six months for all arms, followed by a 
training of 15 days every year, with additional 0 
days for musketry every year for the infantry. 

The fighting forces of the British Army nro (1) 
Infantry, (2) the Artillery, and (3) the Cavalry. 
The general division of the Infantry’ is into Batta- 
lions, Regiments, Brigades and Divisions. That 
of the Cavalry is into squadrons, regiments, 
brigades and divisions, 

The infantry is first of all organised into 
Battalions. The peace strength of a Battalion in 
the United Kingdom is 801 all ranks. In the 
Colonies it is 932. In India the Battalions are 
on a war footing of 1033 each. Battalions are 
grouped into regiments. A regiment consists 
usually of ' 2 Battalions but sometimes of 4, (2 
abroad and 2 in the United Kingdom of the same 
regiment). Regiments are grouped into brigades, 
each brigade consisting of four battalions or two 
regiments. Brigades, with certain additions, are 
grouped into divisions, a division being the highest 
unit of organisation in the British Army. An 
infantry division consists of three brigades (i.e. 12 
Battalions), the divisional artillery of 7G guns, 
two companies mounted infantry, and two com- 
panies engineers The total strength of the 
combatants of a division comes to about 16,000 
rank and file. 

The artillery is organised in brigades each 
containing 3 batteries. The Horse Artillery and 
the Hoiritzer batteries are organised in divisions of 
2 batteries each. Every battery has sir guns ill 
war. 

The cavalry is at first organised into sgv/ulrons. 
Three field squadrons, and one depot squadron 
are organised into regiments. Three such regi- 
ments (or 9 field squadrons^ and 3 depot squad- 
rons) are organised into brigades. Four such 
brigades with horse artillery form n division. The 
total strength of the combatants of ft cavalry’ 
division comes to about G,000 rank and file. — 
What they call a “ monnleA brigaele ” consists of 
one cavalry regiment, two mounted infantry 
battalions, and a horse battery of six guns. 

.The Garrison Artillery and the Engineers are 
not permanently'organised into anything beyond 
the “ company ” unit, which is the smallest unit. 

The military wing or the Iloyal Fli/ing Corps 
consists of 112 officers and 893 men. 
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Mr. -William Archer.* 

The meed of India iuo potentially among the 
lioblest in the world. In my opinion (for even at 
such a moment I am not going to flatter them) 
they have suffered from giavo climatic, historic, 
and spiritual misfortunes. Their claim to age* 
old “ civil is it ion ” I hold to he only verbally 
justified. But their racial material is superb ; 
and in placing them shoulder to shoulder with 
ourselves in the fight against world-tyranny, we 
implicitly admit thoir high qualities and their 
light to shnte in the great future of which tho 
seed*, we confidently believe, aro even now being 
sown in tribulation and anguish. 

Tho rallying of the Indian Army to the flag is 
a practical admission that, whatever our stupid- 
ities lieie and our arrogances there, we have, 
for the past centuiy at least, meant well 
and done well by India. This admission is, 

I think, mere justice ; but it requires some 
generosity to make it ; and it must now be our 
part to show that wo appreciate that generosity. 

I am no India-worshipper ; I think the European 
idealisers of India do her a more than doubtful 
service. She has much to learn and very much 
to unlearn before she is fit to take an equal place 
in the fellowship of the nations. This is no time, 
even if I had the space, for criticisms — for enlarg- 
ing on social abuses and religious impediments to 
progress. The very fact of her eager participation 
in this War of World Ideals shows that she is 
already well out of the slough of millennial stagna- 
tion. It now rests with us to help her forward, 
honestly, diligently, and with deliberate, intel- 
ligent pm pose, on the path which shall lead her 
out of tutelage, and up to the eminent place to 
which her innate capacities entitle her in the 
.economy of tlio Empire and of the world. 

Mr. S M. Mitra + 

Will you allow a Hindu subject of England to 
invite tho attention of the British nation to the 
Indian Native Army ? Lord Roberts, in his 
“ Forty-one Years in India"; Vol. If, p 441, 
thus referred to the soldierlike qualities of tho 
native regiments : 4 I have no doubt whatever of 
the fighting powers of our best Indian troops ; I 
have a thorough belief in, and admiration for, 
Gurkhas, Sikhs, Rogrns, Rajputs, Jats, and 
selected Atahomedans ; I thoroughly appreciate 
their soldierly qualities; brigaded with ^ British 
troops, I would be proud to lead them against any 
European enemy ’. 


r. Bhupendra Nath Basa-* 

Representatives of an ancient civilisation iri 
possessed of an oM-woild chivalry ard valuer, 
the Indian soldiers will not be unworthy of tw 
task to which they hi e being called, far 
tho first time they will stand side by 
with their British comrades against a comnicn 
European enemy ; for the first time the Into 
people will realise that they are traded in 
tho hour of danger ; it is no time for looking h ,CA > 
but for the first time ■ we feel that vrearetru} 
the equal subjects of the King. The noble J»r- 
quis has 6uid that sullicieut safeguards have 0 
provided ng.aiust external or internal danger w 
India. There is no fear of either. 

Lord Curzon-t 

It would be an act of folly t° 
from using troops which were not wfo* 
to but in some respects the most eftcien 
the whole Army. The martial spirit in 1“' 
was traditional and famous, and why * j 
we wanted every man we could get, s 0 
we refrain from employing them, because the 
happened to have looked upon them and 
them dark ? They would not fire on the 
Cross-badge; they would not minder i» n , 
woman and children : they would not bom « 
Christian cathedrals even if to them they ^ 
the fanes of an alien faith. The Eist wa« * 
ing out a civilised soldiery to save Europe 
the modern Iluns. 

Sir John Hewett + 

Lord Crewe's announcement that 1 ndhn so *'* 
are to fight ride by side with our British i® 1 * 
repelling the invasion of France and the ntnc 
Belgium hns sent a thrill of joy through ® 
who hail begun to fetr that the gall in* f 
would not bo given this opportunity. . 

Britain need have no fear that they wil 
justify this trust to the full. Their employ" 1 ^ 
in this supremo struggle side l>y side wit 
best troops that the world knows will do 
make our rule in India popular than any 0 . 
step that the Government could take. 
this war India will 1 1 main as peaceful S' 5 
land, and at least 100,000 Indian I*eg u „ 
could be brought to Europe without 
ling tho quiet either of the border or of | 

interior of the country. . 

• In tlio irtitmintUr Gazrtlf. 
t Speech st Hull on September 7. 

1 In tho Tones. 


• In tho Daily News nnrl Leader, 
t In tho Morning Post. 
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Tho strength and distribution of tbo British 
army, regular and reserve, mnk mid file, wiib in 
1912 as follows 
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THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


In a European War, bow ever, troops would have 
to be despatched n«d employed at such short 
notice that a “ Homo Expeditionary Force” was 
arranged some years ago. A force of “ regulars ” 
jn the United Kingdom was organised to form 
and maintain in the event of war an expeditionary 
field army consisting of six divisions, one cavalry 
division, and two mounted brigades (that is, 73 
battalions, 43 squadrons, 2G companies mounted 
infantry, and 84 batteries) with their administra- 
tive and line of communications. A calculation 
made from the “ War Establishments " tables for 
1912 gave the Following figures as requisite for 
an “ expeditionary force," including a “ first re- 
inforcement " to replace casualties : — 


Ai iii. 

Uftrers. 

Other Itanb. 

Stuff nml miscellaneous. 

517 | 

1,781 

8,965 

Cavalry 

378 

Artillery ... 

726 


Engineers nnd Signal 
Servile 

196 

6,311 

Infantry (incl. mounted 
Infnntry.) 

Army Service Corps, 

2,461 

88,561 



It. A. Medical Corps, 
etc. 

910 

24,730 

Total 

5,188 

159, l« 


II. THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 

By the Act of 1007 the Volunteers «nd •[' 
Imperial Yeomanry were consolidated «« 
Territorial Force. The old volunteers on 
yeomanry formed the infantry and cava irj ’ ^ 

new Territorial Army, which also S? rop .. fnt 
proportionate strength of artillery. J {ec 
for the Territorial Army is entirely 
the conditions are a little more onerous 1 1 
were before, those joining the force are 00 ‘ Lj 
enrolled as the old volunteers were, hut are ^ 
and enlisted. The age of enlistment is fro ■ ■ 

35, and the period of engagement is for J ^ 

There is option of re-engagement for nno 

period. But no territorial can remain 
foice after the ngo of 40. Discharge i 
force can be obtained by giring three f 

notice and paying a fine of £!*. Tb p 
the territorials is on “ voluntary «nes. 
is no period of continuous training, on 
there is an annual training in camp Tor ” n . 
mum of 15 days and a minimum of “■ 
tion allowance is granted to all mnrrie< F » 
who are in enmp for 15 days. Other 
rifle practice are carried out in t*ie roe . nfe 
time. There is a fine of X5 or less f° r 
from training or faihue to put in the n 
number of drills. . . . j;ri- 

The Territorial Army is organised in 
sions and 1 4 cavalry brigades on lines p 

the ltegular Army. All the higher nm ‘ n<> 
their own field-artillery, garrison -artillery, 

' tain-artillery, horse-batteries nnimunition co 

engineers, cyclists, medical and «a ,c | -terii' 
subsidiary services. All tho officers of t > 0 p 
torials, except tho divisional officers and * t 

-the staff officers, are non-j>rofcssipnal, t f f * . 


AllllIKS Ot* TltE POWERS. 


military men- The officers me trained in the 
Officer's Training Corps which is i-upplied by the 
colleges, public bchools and universities. When 
called out for active service the territorials receive 
pay just ns the regulars and on the same scale. 
The General Officers Commanding are responsible 
to Clse War Office (i.e., to the Army Council) for 
the training of the force. But the whole admin- 
istration and management of the Territorial Army 
is enti listed to local “ County Associations ” which 
under hike to raise, equip and maintain the force, 
the funds being provided by the War Office. The 
territorial army is liable to serve only for Home 
defehce in time of war. But territorials are now 
allowed to volunteer for service abroad. But 
before being sent on active service abroad they 
are trained for six months after wav breaks out. 
The strength of the territorial army, which is the 
same in peace and war, was in 1913 as follows : — 



1 Parma- 

| Territorial, | 


Arm. 

IstafEAl' 

[ Hank*. | 

Officers 

Others. 

i 

Total. 

Yeomanry 

328 

1,180 

22,916 

24,423 

Horse and Field 
Artillery 

450 

988 

28,685 

30,123 

Garrison Artillery .. 

135 

3*14 

8,955 

9,484 

Engineers 

173 

S24 

12,405 

13,105 

Infantry & Cyclists 1 

1,299 

4,855 

162,462 

168,576 

Depict mental troops 

m 

1,5.13 | 

10,370 , 

21,106 

Grand total ... 

2,539 

9,480 

234,601 

266,820 


III. Miscellaneous Forces. 

Apart from the Territorial Force there are 
certain otBfer forces, though of le**s importance. 
One of the more important ones of those is the 
Ojitxr’s Training Corps which was founded in 
1909. Its senior Division includes contingents 
from 21 universities mid colleges, and its junior 
Division is furnished by 1 59 public schools. Thu 
primary function of the Corps is to train young 
officers for the “ Special reserve ” and the Terri- 
torial Force. It also drills and trains students 
and collegians who form the Corps. The whole 
training is directly supervised by the general 
»taff, and is on a higher level than that obtained 


i3i 


/A the former University Volunteer Corps and tb 
School Cadet Corps. 

Besides the Territorial Force there is a Terri- 
torial Reserve, more or less a “ first te-inforce- 
ment,” a convenient force for thoso who have had 
to give up regimental duty but still wish to re- 
main on the war strength. 

There is also a National Reserve, which is a 
register of trained officers and men who are no 
longer liable to serve in any of the forces of the 
Crown, but ate ready to come in time of emer- 
gency. 

Besides this reserve, there is another organisa- 
tion which is known as the Technical Reserve, 
which consists of men of special aptitudes for 
various technical purposes, such as local guides, 
managers of engineering construction, etc. 

Another auxiliary is the Voluntary Aid Service 
which consists of about 1,642 detachments with a 
membership of about 50,000, about two-thirds of 
them being women. 

The Roy Scouts are nlso a growing organisation 
and are a valuable voluntary help for various and 
sundry purposes. They have been officially recog- 
nised recently both by the War Office and the 
Admiralty. 

ARirv ADJimsrfurro.v, 

The administration of and the general authority 
over the whole army was entrusted after the re- 
organisation in 1904 to the Army Council. The 
Secretary of State for War who is a member of 
the Cabinet is President of the Council and the 
head of the War Office. The Army Council con- 
sists of bix members, four military and two civil. 
The military members are (1) the Chief of the 
general staff, who has charge of the higher staff 
duties ; (2) the Adjutant-General, who has charge 
of the personnel of the array including recruiting 
and discipline ; (3) the Quarter- Master General, 
who look’s after the supply ; and (4) the Blaster 
General of Ordnance, who has charge of the 
armament. The Civil mejnbeis are (1) the Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary of State for War 
and ( 2 ) the Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
both of whom are members of Parliament and are 
in the ministry, and who deal with the financial 
bide of army administration and the pay of the 
army. The Inspector-General of Forces, who acts 
under the orders of the Council, looks after the 
technical efficiency of the army. The Army Coun- 
cil has, in the last resort, only advisory powers. 
The Secretary of State for War is expressly res- 
ponsible for all its business to the Crown and to 
Parliament. 
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H, TUB IN 01 AX ARMY. 


The Indian Army is organised on the ranic 
pattern ns the British At my in the United 
Kingdom. It was rodisti United l»y Loid Kitchener 
when ho was Coimnandcr-in-Chief in India ; and 
this has made it nil the more efficient. The 
whole array is now formed into 9 divisions, with 
the exception of a Burma Division. Each Divi- 
sion is a complete unit in itself, with all its arms, 
complements, and its general and staff. These 
divisions are distributes! into two great armies, 
the one known iu> the “ Northern Army ” and 
the other ns the '* Southern Army.” 

Tho Northern Army has its headquarters nt 
Murroe, and it consists of the following divisions 
at the following stations . — 


First Division 
Second , t 
Thinl „ 
Seventh „ 
Eighth 


. . Peshawar 
. . Rawalpindi. 
. . Lahore. 

. . Meerut. 

. . Lucknow. 


• Tho Southern At my has its headquarters at 
Ootacaraund and consists of the following divi- 
sions at the following stations . — 

Fourth Division . . Quetta. 

Fifth „ . Mhow. 

Sixth „ . ■ Poona. 

Ninth „ . .Ootacamund. 

There is in addition a “ Burma Division ” 
Stationed at Mandalay. 

This was tho redistribution made by Lord 
kitchener. The Military Supply Department with 
its Member on the Viceroy’s Council was also 
abolished. And the Commander-m-Chief is now 
tho only Military Member of the Council, and 
responsible for the whole Army. 

Tho strength of the Indian Army on April 1st 
1913 was as follows : — 

Troops under the orders of the Commaiider- 
in-Chief in India. . 

British Officers 5 > 686 

British Warrant and Non-Com- __ 

missioned -Officers, and men 1 3,39o 

Indian Officers, Non-Commissioned 

Officers and men 149,920 

Troops not under the orders of the Comma nd«r- 
in-Cbief. . 

« British Officers , J 

Indian Officers Non-Commissioned ^ 
Officers and men 22,751 


The number of Volunteers in Indi i on April 
1st 1913 was as follows: — 

Enrolled strength 4 1 

Kflicient* 33,830 

Reservists *,\7b 

a—' THE COLONIAL ARMIES. 

1. — AUSTRALIA. 

The pe.aco strength of tlie Australian Militia i» 
105,000. Its war strength Ls 130,000. By On* 
Federal Law of 1910 military training is compul- 
sory on all male citizens between the age" of 12 
and 2(i ; in Cadet Corjm between the ages of 12 
and 18, and as Citizen {Soldiers betnen the ages of 
20 and 20, with short periods of training in the 
field (16 days) every year. Most of the Austra- 
lian troops are Mounted Infantry. 

II . — SEW ZEALAND. 

The peace strength of the New Zetland Militia 
is about 30,000. Military training is compul-ory 
on all male citizens between the ages of 12 and 
25; in ('a/let Corjn between the nues of 12 and 
18, and in the Territorial Force between the ages 
of 18 and 25, with short periods of training in 
the field every year. 

III. — CANADA. 

The peace strengtli of the Canadian Militia i* 
about 75,000. In war, the strength can be more 
than doubled. Service in the Militia is universal 
and compulsory on nil male citizens from the age 
of 18 to 60. Service in the active Militia is for . 
three years, with 8 to 1 6 day s annual training in 
the field. 

IV. SOCTU AFRICA. 

The number of Imperial Troops in South Africa 
is 6,800. The Union of South Africa Troops were 
created by the Defence Act of 1912. Their peace 
strength is 20,000. The Act divides them into '■ — ’ 

(1) Permanent Force 

(2) Coast Garrison Force 

(3) Citizen Force 

(4) Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

(5) Special Reserve. 

Every citizen between the ages of 17 and 60 is 
liable to render personal service in time of war, and 
those between 21 and 25 aro liable to renders 
pi escribed peace training with the active Citizen 
Force spread over a period of four consecutive 
years, 


Total 252,741 




litmus uirurrnv at s " ar ' 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 

CTIIE head of the whole Fiench Army is the 
I , Minister of War who is ft member of the 
'r French Cabinet. There is also a Superior 
Counejl of War," a body corresponding to the 
British “ Army Council,” consisting of General- 
Ofhcers of high commands, entrusted with the 
organisation, distribution, preparation equipment 
and concentration of the army. The Minister 
of War is the President, and the Chief of the 
General Staff is the Vice-President. _ . 

Military service is compulsory and universal in 
Franco, and the only exemption allowed is m the 
case of those who are physically unable to serve. 
Liability to serve begins at the age of -0 and 
ends at the age of 48. Conscripts join at the age 
of 20. According to the Service Law enacted last 
year the term of service with the active army is 
three years (it was two years before the Act.) 

, After serving in the active army, the soldier goes 
S into the “ Army Reserve ” for 1 1 years. After 
that he belongs to the Territorial Army for 
„ seven years. He completes bis military service 
after serving for a further period of seven years 
in the Territorial Reserve, in which however he 
is not called out for any further training, lie is 
liable, of course, to be called out in time of war. 

The French Army is divided into the National 
Army called the “ Metropolitan Army, and the 
Colonial Army, both being under the War Minis- 
ter. The National Army is divided into various 
“regions," each “ region ” having in peace time 
one complete army corps with all its attached 
units. The infantry is first of all organised into 
battalions. Three battalions form a regiment. 
Two regiments make a brigade. Two nga es 
make a division, and two divisions an array corps. 
Every division haB a Field-Artillery of 9 batte- 
ries (36 guns), French batteries having 4 guns 
each. Each army corps, therefore, has 18 batte- 
ries, and in addition have 9 field and three howit- 
} zer batteries, -uv total of 30 batteries per corps. 
There are also 6 reinforcing batteries. So that 
in all there are 36 batteries with 144 guns in each 
army corps. There are also 42 heavy batteries 
of two guns each which are distributed among the 
Various army corps. The total strength of r 
F rench Army corps is about 33,000 combatants. 

There are 10 cavalry divisions, each consisting 
of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each, with a horse 
artillery of 2 batteries— in all 24 squadrons Mid la- 
guna. The total strength of a cavalry division Is 
about 4,700 combatants. 


The French army possesses a very strong Air 
Corps consisting of 27 sections of 8 aeroplanes 
each, 10 cavalry sections of 3 aeroplanes each, and 
11 fortress sections of 8 aeroplanes each, — in all 
334 aeroplanes. In addition it has 1 4 dirigibles. 

There is a “ Gendarmerie ” (military police) of 
25 000 men stationed in the different “ regions.” 
“ There are 36 divisions of “ Reserve ” troops, 
and also 3G divisions of the Territorial _ Array, 
distributed over the different “regions." 

The total Active Army of France comes to 
800 000. The Reserve troops number about 
500*000. So that the total first line army is about 
1,30*0,000. 

France has also in addition a Colonial Array 
consisting partly of French troops, and partly of 
native troops. The Colonial troops are recruited 
for the most pait on voluntary enlistment. There 
is a force of 28,000 Colonial troops permanently 
stationed in France in peace. There is a force of 

47.000 French soldiers in the Colonies, and 40,000 
native soldiers. In addition to these there aie 

53.000 French troops in Algeria and Tunis and 

30.000 native troops. So that in all Franco has 
a Colonial aimy of about 200,000. 

The military budget of France this year was 
for X42.000.000. 

THE BELGIAN ARMY. 

C*IIE Belgian army is half voluntary and half 
| j . conscript. Those who desire to make the 
'f army a profession aro enlisted voluntarily, 
those under 18 being engaged for 5 or 7 years and 
those over that age for 3 or 5 years. Those re- 
cruited as conscripts serve only for 15 months in 
the infantry and 2 years in the cavalry, after 
which they are on 8 years’ “ unlimited furlough ” 
during which they are called out for training for 
4, 6 or 8 weeks in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th year of 
their service. There is a further period of 5 years 
in the Reserve. The defence of the country rests 
on the fortresses of Liege, Narojir and Antwerp. 

The field army of Belgium early this year con- 
sisted of 6 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions. The 
strength of an infantry division is 22,000, and 
that of a cavalry division at 4,000 combatants. 
The garrisons of the fortresses amounted to 
140,000. There is a “Gendarmerie,” a semi- military 
corps of 4,000. There is also a Civic Guard of 

46,000 for employment in war on lines of com- 
munication and assisting in garrisoning the for- 
tresses. The peace strength of the army is 57,000, 
and its war strength 350,000. The expenditure 
oh the army last year was X 4,000,000. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

jj. HE Russian ni my was completely rn mge- 
nisod after the war with Japm ami ie-dis- 
tributed with the addition of six new army 
* corps. It "consists of four distinct and 
separate armies ; one in Europe, the second in tlm 
Caucasus, the third in Turkestan and the fourth in 
Siberia and the Ear East. Theie are in all 27 
army corps in Europe, 3 in the Caucasus, 2 in 
Turkestan and 5 in Siberia and the Far East. 
The war strength of a itusmu army coips is 
about 20 per cent, greater than the normal 
etrength of other European army corps. Each 
army corps in Russia draws its troops from a 
particular district. Recruits and reservists have 
to travel long distances bomotimes to reach their 
corps. And the absence of good railway commu- 
nications, therefore, makes mobilisation a slower 
process in Russia than in Germany or France. 

Military service is universal and compulsory in 
Russia. In Finland there is a tax of 13,000,000 
Marks in lieu of compulsory military sen-ice. It 
begins at the age of 20 and ends at ihe age of 43. 
Active service is for 3 years, after which the 
soldier passes to the Reserve for 15 years, during 
which period he has two trainings of six weekb 
each. After that lie passes for five years to the 
second Reserve, the Vpolekenie, in which he re- 
mains till his 43rd birthday. The latter is a sort 
of supplementary reserve for home defence only 
The Cossack forces have a special organisation! 
They come from the south-w estern portion of 
European Russia and hold their land by military 
tenure, and arc liable to serve for life. They 
provide their own horses and equipment like the 
Indian Silladar Cavalry. Sen ice begins at the 
age of 19. Cossacks of any sge, however, may be 
called out for national defence. Their pence 
strength is 66,000 and war strength is 150,000 
A Russian division consists of 2 brigades, each 
brigade consisting of 2 regiments of 4 battalions 
each and has m addition an artillery brigade of 
6 or 8 batteries, each having 8 guns, with ammu- 
nition columns, 1 engineer battalion and 2 or 3 
squadrons of Cossacks. An army corps consists 
ot- such divisions. A cavalry division consists 
oi - brigades of 2 regiments each, with 2 batteries 
of horse artillery of six guns each. There are 20 
such cavalry divisions. Several army corps have 
an army corps attached to them. The tightinv 
strength of an army corps is about 36,000 men • 
or with a cavalry division 40,000 men. There 
are also in European Russia, Ride Brigades of 8 
battalions each, with their own artillery of 3 bat- 


tf'i ies. Tlifso m e not included in the army ra»p*> 
but mu considered as epem! troops, Tbeiesns 
ul'O tin on ur-ml battalions. 

Tli« pence atn-ugth of the Russian aiiny, « 


lions 41,000, is ns follow 

hi EiiiojkjmikI 


the C.uiei'Mis. 

Infantry 

. 627,000 

Cavalry 

116,000 

Ai tillery 

138,000 

Engineers 

34,000 

Army Services 

34,000 

Total . . 

949,000 


J» 

Asia. 

83.000 

14.000 

15.000 

8,000 

5.000 


Ihe war btrength of the Russian army is»> 
mated at about 5,000,000 men. But they aie 
not all available in any one part of the Empi«- 
The military budget for 1913 was for £ 68,000,000. 

THE SERVIAN ARMY. 

, ILITARY service is compulsory and uai- 
versal in Servia. Liability begins at the 
age of 18, and training at the 8 S e . 0 *..., * 
Service ends at thengo of 45, but liability 
tends till the ago of 50. The Servian Army 
consists of three “ bans ” or lines. The first im e 
is the active army and its reserve. In this, service 
is for 18 months in the infantry, (2 you -8 ' n 
the cavalry-) with the colours, and 10 years in the 
reserve, with limited periods of training. Id tW 
second line, service is for 6 years, and in the third 
line (the Militia) for 7 years. Besides this there 
is the levee en matte which consists of all 
have passed through the National Army and »» 
other males between 18 and 50. 

Servia is divided into 5 divisional areas, ««* 
furnishing a division of the active army, a 
sion consisting of 2 brigades of 2 regiments each, 
e “ c . re 6 lr nent consisting of 4 battalions. J" 
addition, each division has a field artillery rep' 
ment of 0 batteries each, each battery con'i*tm| 
of 4 guns. There is also attache^ a regiment ot 
cava ry . There is only one cavalry division 00,1 
°f four regular regiment., t»o tor"; 
Kitten.,, one regiment of mountain artillery, 
one of Watters. The .econd line of the Serv»» 
Armycouid provide in war 15 regiments of 3 
battalion, each, 5 regiment, of divisional ^ 
iom 0 T.r“ E ‘“””- The ‘bit! line, nhich <• <* 

if "' »">» *'» provide a ei»' “ 

SinlsnV.™ 0 o' S,n1,C 

at 360 i nnfl 3 n mt be! ,° re the B »ltan «r, **» £*"“ 

iwi 2 0 0 ,00j;” Mm ^ b “ d e'‘'” r 1814 
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THE GERMAN ARMY. 

iN the formation of the German Empire in 
1871 the armies of the various States of 
the North German Confedemtmn mere 
unite* into the army of the Gorman Emp» ^ 
the control of these armies passed to the Imp™ 
Crown. The present Imperial aimy of Germany 
therefore consists of .four i Mine . sections^ 1 
the troops of Prussia and those of the smaller 
States°admiuist.red by her with 18 army corps 
(ol the toops of Bavaria with 4 army corps 3 
Si troops of Saxony with army 'Orps 1 «»d (4) 
the troops of Wurtemburg with one army corp. 
It is beLae of this distinction that » »W1 mam- 
tained, that though the German army >s'or«“ 
practical purposes an Imperial army , * P . 

for^by the 'Empire as a whole, there * no lmpem 
War Office. Prussia and the th ™ e . ot „ h " 
lnv. each their own War Office and Sffiff. Tho 
Emperor however, is the head of the whole a m> 
by tho terms of the Constitotion and as Bueh^e 


exercises ma “ , - 

of Prussia of which he is th6 ,. kl " g ftd n T on the 
of the different states are all modelled on 
Pruseian pattern, even to the cot and ^ oolouf o 
their uniforms. I" “■"««' P?“ e ‘S 
aubject to the Emperor's lospect.on but iitn 

=®S*4?££a 

ho can at anv time mobilize the whole army, ana 
mnUso orfer the building of fortresses ,u any 

'w&Stu universal and compu.aaryin 
Germany. All subjects are l.able ^her tobear 

arms or to render such other serv ‘ . those are 
capable of for military purposes. Only hose are 
exempted who are not drawn by lot for active 
service, or are not physically fit ° • , ^ 

‘ criminals, ov.ara the only Bons of wrdowed 
mothers, or helpless families, or a ostrial 

have to keep going an »;g^ ICU f or service 

concern, Every male citizen if service 

is liable for it at the age of 17. -» ' . ~ 

however, begins at the ago of 20, and ^sts fo 
years in the standing army, 2 years 
and 5 years in the reserve, and “. ***“*£ 
cavalry and horse artillery, 3 years 
and 4 years in the reserve. During the ponodof 
reserve the soldier has to join his corps 
training from sue to eight weeks each time. 


The next line of the army is the Landivehr t 
reserve in which the soldier has to remain for 
another 5 yore. In the Lanimhr h« 
out twice for exercise for n period of 8 to 15 d«y» 
each time. After this lie i. in the second her 
of the Landiclhr till ho tenches the nge of 40. 
There is no further trninipg dunng this period. 

The third lino of the army is the Landstrm, 
in which he remains till the age of 45. The 
LanMrnm, is purely a home defence force. 

The total number of conscripts drawn by lot 
every year is over 50,000, of whom only about a 
half are assigned to the army. * 

In addition to these recruits, there are about 
SO 000 Vcluntterf enrolled every year. There are 
“ one year volunteers ” consisting of men with a 
certain amount of educational qualifications. They 
clothe, feed and equip themselves and serve only 
for one year with the colours instead of two, after 
which they pass to the reserve. 

When called out the families of the Reservists 
who may be in straitened circumstances are 
entitled to pecuniary assistance to the extent of 
six Marks a week for the wife (nine in winter), 
and four Marks for every child. 

The organisation of the German army is as 
follows.— The infantry is organised first into 
battalions Three battalions form a regiment, 
two regiments foim a brigade. Two bngades 
form a division. And two divisions form an 
army corps. Two of the army corps have, how- 
ever, three di\isions each, and ten divisions have 
three brigades each. In war, however, all army 
corps have three divisions, and most of the divi- 
sions ha\e three brigade®, the extra numbers 
being made up from the immediate reserve. Each 
Infantry Division has attached to it in war, an 
artillery brigade consisting of 12 batteries, and a 
cavalry regiment consisting of four squadrons. 
Each army corps lias nlso 4 batteries of heavy 
Howitzers attached to it and an engineer batta- 
lion. Every field battery has six guns. The war 
strength of a two-brigade division is about 14,000 
combatants. That of an army corps of two 
divisions, is 30,000. The strength of a three 
brigade division is 21,000 ; and that of an army 
corps of six brigades, 43,000. In all there are 2G 
army corpsjn the German army. There is only 
one cavalry division in time of peace, but in war 
8 divisions could be formed. 

Early this year the German army consisted of 
Col battalions, 555 squadrons, 633 battories, 226 
batteries of heavy and fortress artillery, 44 engi- 
neer battalions, 21 communication battalions, 20 
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“ train " bittalions, five aeroplane battalion*, and 
25 military airships. Tlio total ]>eaco establish- 
ment was over 800,000, o ill cars ami men nml 
158,000 horses. Tho total war strength was 
estimated at 4,3SO,tOO, including the field army 
and its reserve*. The iMtvhrthr consists of 

1.800.000, and the trained men of tho Istivhtnan 

800.000. Tho military expenditure of the Ger- 
man Empire for tho year 1913-1 1 war £ 38 
millions. 

Germany has a colonial force of 2, COO officers 
and men all German, and 3,800 native soldiers. 
They are under tlm direct orders of the Imperial 
Chancellor. The gnnison at Kino-CImu numbers 
about 2,700. Native Chinese troops were ulso 
l>eing organised for some time just In German 
South-West Africa there arc 150 officers nml 2,000 
men, all Germans, 

THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

The Geld army of tho Austro Hungarian Em- 
pire ir an organisation common to both the king- 
doms of the Empire, There is also in addition, a 
fully organised second-line army in each of tho 
kingdoms, both Austria and Hungary having their 
own separate faruhrefm. The two kingdoms have 
also their own separate third-line armies consist- 
ing of their respcctiae Landstrums. 

Tho Austro-Hungarian War Minister is tho 
head of the common army and the Imperial War 
Office, and is a minister common for both tho 
kingdoms. Both Austria and Hungary have 
their own Defence Ministers at the heads of their 
separate forces (the Landvehrs and tho I^xnd- 
strnmt), and are responsible to their respective 
parliaments for their administration, and to the 
common King-Emperor. 

Military service is compulsory aud universal 
throughout the whole Empire, and for all the 
races within it, including the Mohammedans of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Liability to servo begins 
at the age of 19 lyid ends at tho age of 42. 
Actual service, however, commences in the 21st 
year. In the Active Common Army, service is 
for 2 years with 10 years in the reserve. It is 
the same in the separate Landnthrs of the two 
kingdoms. AH reservists undergo a training of 


14 wrecks in not mote than four annual period*. 
After 12 yearn of service (active and re-erve) the 
soldier passes to tho I^indefnim in which he re- 
mains till his -12nd birthday. Conscripts of the 
proju-r ago and physical fitness draw numbers 
before enrollment. Those drawing the lower 
numbers are assigned to tho Common A riny of 
the Empire. Those drawing the higher numbers 
arc assigned to tbo jMn*Urtht*\ nml the remaining 
to tho supplementary reserves. One-year volun- 
teers are al*o admitted in tho army. The annual 
number of recruit* for tbo Common Army i* 
l <57,000, of whom nliout 0,000 go to the Xn\y. 

Tim Austin- Hung trie it Army is divided into 
Hi winy corps “districts," etch district Laving 

one complete army corps, An Anstio Hungarian 
army corps consists of two ilivis on*, and I regi- 
ment of Geld artillery. 1 pioneer battalion, and 1 
bridging company. Each division consist* of 2 
brigades, each brigade being made up of 8 batta- 
lions. Beside* this, each division has one artillery 
brigade consisting of 10 batteries of six gun* each, 
a regiment of cavalry and n rifle battalion. Each 
army corps “ district " has also one hmUrtlf 
division The total strength of an army corps 5* 
about 34,000. 

There are six cavalry divisions, but 8 could be 
mobilised in war. A cavalry division consist* of 
two cavalry brigades (each cavalry brigade con- 
sisting of 12 6(juadrons) together with 3 batteries 
of horse artillery and a machine-gun detatclur.ent. 

7 ^ 0tal 8tren S th of a cavalry division L* about 
4,000 combatants. 

The total strength of the regular Geld army 
about 590,000. The Austrian nnd Hungarian 
Landirehrg number about 230,000. So that the 
total first line fighting strength is about 820,000. 
the wnr strength is estimated at 1 ,300,000 for 
the Common Army and 240,000, and 220,000 
respectively for the Austrian and Hungarian land- 
A , inp total of 1,820,000 in nil. If 

the Classes of the thin! line army of tho f^md- 
„ were embodied, it is estimated* that Anstrii- 

llungarv could put about 3,500.000 men in the 
held. The total expenditure on the standing 
Common Army and the standing Austrian and 
Hungarian Laruhrthrt was £25,000,000 in 1913. 
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THE SIKHS. 

Quite a third o[ the Indian Army i« composed 
oi Silchs, The founder of their religion was a 
contemporary of the first two Mogul Emperors* 
who infused firo into, and evolved a united body 
out of, the existing military classes of the 
Punjab. The now religion was a national mix- 
ture of what was best in Hinduism and Maho- 
medanism. The Sikhs are thus not exactly a 

race, but a military caste bound to one anotner 

by the tie of religion. A strong religious senti- 
ment and sterling military ability are the two 
traits in the composition of every Sikh. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth century, the 
Sikhs first appear in history as a political factor. 
Govind Singh, the last of the Gurus, whose father 
was martyred by Aurangzeb, preached that war 
especially against the Mahommedans was the 
first duty of his adherents. He ^' elled , _ 
caste distinctions, instituted the military brother- 
hood of the Khftlsa, and transformed them into 
such doughty warriors that, within a century 
after his death, they had dominated the "hole of 

Northern India. The kingdom which they caried 

for themselves attained the zenith of Bplendour 
under Maharaja Ran jit Singh whe .died *n 1839. 
It was destroyed as the result of the 
of 1845-G and 1848-9 waged against the British, 
in which both sides fought with the utmost 

^ThTs’ikhs, by their courage in these^ wars, 
gained the admiration of the Bntis an ■ 
ever since been loyal British subjec . y 
have fought side by side with Butish sol 
diers not only in the Mutiny, but in Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Chinn, Burma, Somaliland and 
Tibet. In dealing with the invaluable services 
rendered by Indian troops during t e s orm 
Mutiny, the late Sir William Hunter has truly 
t said : « The Shpoy Army has built up the f 
, of the British Empire in India. And amon* 
the troops who helped to save tho Bn 1 5 
nion in India at that period, the Sikhs we * . 
tho least conspicuous. But for the e p 
“Sikh, Hindu and Mfthommedan sepoys an 
police," in the words of Capt L. J. lrotter^ our 
own countrymen w.ould have fought in vai ■ 

The Sikhs are noted for their brilliant bayone 
charges. Holding the butt of their guns with both 
hands, they mercilessly drive the steel into toe 
abdomen or ribs of their enemies. They some. 


times wear quoits round their tuibans. These steel 
discs with razor-sharp edges they fling with great 
forco at their enemies, invariably cutting oil 
their heads. 

Various instances of Sikli bravery may bo told. 
Tl.o storming of tbo fort of Dargsi during tbo 
Timb campaign of 1807 mas ono of their most 
brilliant exploits. In tho same year, a ganison 
of 21 privates of tho 3Gth Sikhs occupied a tiny 
mud blockhouse nt Sarngbnri, ft signalling post 
on tho North-West Fi ontier. They kept at bay 
nearly 8,000 Omkzais for six and a half hours, 
and not until the whole garrison had been extir- 
pated were the fanatic lioide able to break into 
the foit. In the Chitral campaign of 189.1, ft 
Sikh private covered himself with glory. In the 
words of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh : H Although 
suffering from such ft serious wound in his leg 
that eventually it had to bo amputated," he 
“ stubbornly refused to permit himself to bo 
carried to the rear by tho bearer corps, but 
gallantly kept on fighting until he swooned from 
loss of blood.” The siege of Arrah during the 
Mutiny afforded a touching example of Sikh 
fidelity. The Sikhs remained true to their British 
comiades, doing everything in their power to 
cheer and preserve them. Similar deeds of Sikh 
dash and daring are many. 

The Indian Army at present includes thirteen 
Sikh battalions, and there ore one or more Sikh 
squadrons in each of the Cavalry regiments, as 
well as a company or two in each of the Infantry’ 
battalions. They arc tall broad-shouldered men 
and tho flower of the Indian Army. They nro 
very independent, but obey discipline for disci- 
pline’s sake, and their Officers for love of them. 
The Jat-Sikhs combine the best qualities of the 
Pathan races with those of the Sikh tribes. They 
are the finest types of free, self-respecting, w’ell- 
disciplined, in contradistinction to machine-made, 
soldiers. According to Mr. Reginald Hodder : “In 
tho thick of battle the Sikh is cool and resolute. 
He is possessed of grim determination and tena- 
city. Just as in any emergency of social life he 
will keep his head with admirable self restraint, 
so in the clash of battle he can be relied upon to 
do the right thing at the light moment in tlip 
right way.- While not possessing quite so much 
elan as some other tribes, lie more than compen- 
sates for that lack by his immunity from any 
tendency to panic.” 



INDIA'S WdiraNO RACKS. 


THE MAHRATTAS. 

The MabrattdS, who ha™ .'«*» ““ ^ 
“Cosrtcks of India, poaaeaa ■■> «» “CopU 
degree two of the most essential of “J*‘J dill , 
tues — sturdiness and tonaerty. . 
aeross country has been their speciality since ' tn 
beginning of the sixteenth century, »he..tl.ey 
fiist prominently figure >n Ins b-y- the 

“ particularly adept at nrpidily a .. T. w ,, n d 
enemy's domains, deU*.m« jJ d 

fare "^vliich^ they successfully 

the Moghuls under tl.e.r great Under Sw 1 

Towards the close of the ‘S* 

the Mahrattas had become masters 

stan, but their dominion fell tc . piec 

after as the result of their confilct with 

British. . . _ ... 

The recruiting area allotted to the old 

area have furnished the hes F Mahrattas 

short, hardy and brave. The Konkan, Mahnatta. 
in the ranks are numerically stronger, and, though 
taller and smarter than the Dokhv" *, 1 ™ 

compare with them in endurance - , ; - 

now compose altogether fifty-four companies 01 
infantry. , 

Thev are not born fighters, but Maliom- 
medial persecutions drove’’ the erstwhile p^ 
sant, of the Dekh.ii into rebelli ® " ‘S 
developed warlike instincts. They became 

into efficient soldiers by Si.aji and 

aware of tl.eir capacity for eonjaest. Mnder him 

they formed loose hordes of l.ghtly-cM Ih^me^ 
who hovered round camps and ° ! 

treasure, but avoided open encounters "“"S" 
lar armies ia the field. Though soma »h»« > »”*“ 
the average height, their irregnlar f' al "“ 
cate a tremendous capacity for 

their steadj-rquiet strength he “ 
gentleness, patience and willingness to bo W- 
In their’ first meetings with them, the Dnt ml, 
found the Mahrattas formidable foes. ■ *“ 
second Mahratta War, Lake and .Id ellet ley „ 

fortasto of the nature of “ wild “X 

and of the terrible valour of tho enemy who 
“ fought like lions.” At Lasw.rree, their prowm. 
came as a surprise to Lake, who narnwly <=»!*? 

■ being shot through the heart. He “ 

generalship matched by that of the «*“' 
tauter who', seeing the British preparing to decide 


matters by the bayonet, instantly ordered Ids 
matters uy w J ftn(l f 00 t mot ui one 

carbine ” In tho mete that ensued, the Mnhmt 
t„s were defeated. A bayonet charge byanumCr- 
icnllv small force of infantry again converted tho 
odds’ against the British into a glorious victory at 
Afisayo In tho teeth of Scindin s guns, the for- 
lorn ^lope rashly advanced to the attack . the 
Mahrattas, nmnred and awed at this piece of 
audacity, retired rather than meet the collision of 
British steel 1 and the day was eventually loot h> 
the Mahrattas, who were swept off the field. 
Wellesley had two horses killed under him, and - 
every one of his staff officers shared the kamo 
experience. His orderly's head was swept off y 
a cannon ball as he rode close by his side 

The Mahrattas have proved that they were 
toemen a> worthy of British steel a century ago, 
as they are to-day the comrades-in-arms of lom 
my Atkins, worthy of the Empire they defend. 
The Mahrattas in the 1st Bombay Infantiy prov- 
od their grit at Maiwand. At buakm in lfc8«>, 
the Mahrattas in the 28th Bombay Infantry 
similarly proved their quality. The historian of 
the Mahrattas, while he does not place their sol- 
dierly qualities as high as those of the Sikhs nnd 
Gurkhas, admits that they make excellent sol- 
diers. “ The very fact of their havrng played so 
conspicuous and not always ignoble a part m the 
history of India,” says Grant Duff, “ marks them 
out ns a race with some qualities of tho genuine 
soldier.” The Duke of Wellington, who had such 
ample opportunities of forming a judgment m 
regard to them, rated them highly. The march- • 
iog and recuperative powers they displayed in 
the wars he waged against them, were often pro- 
digious. It has at the same time been said that 
tho courage of the Mahrattas of old was tho 
courage of the freebooter, and that tho highest 
instincts of the soldier were never theirs. 
Whatever may have been th<? case formeily, they 
are certainly courageous to-day from motives 
other than those of lucre. It has also been kid 
at their door that the mould in which they are 
cast is anything but heroic : they “ lack the 
elegant proportions of the Jat Sikh, the sturdy 
well-knit little figure of the Gurkha, the grandly 
muscular build of the Pathan.” Perhaps a more 
correct estimate of them would be that, as soldiers, 
they are “ capable of rendering solid and useful • 
if not brilliant military service.” That this is 
true will indubitably be shown by their achieve- 
ments in the present war. 
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THE DOGRAS. 

Tho Dogras are among the best fighting mate- 
mi to be found in India. They hail from the 
district of that name between the Chenab and. the 
Sutlej. They may be designated “ Rajput High- 
Unders.” They have a keener sense of national 
pride and a higher feeling of national integrity 
than their compatriots of the plains, while the 
more bracing climate of their hills has given them 
finer physiques and cleaner complexions than the 
latter. The pioneer Rajputs, who were foiced 
through discord at home to seek a home in these 
hills, and founded tho various Dogr.a principalities, 
became independent with the dissolution of the 
Moghul Empire, hut subsequently became subject 
to the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh. Gulab Singh, 
whom the latter made Rajah of Jummu, and who 
aRer his death became ruler of Kashmir, was a 
. Dogra by .race. The Dogras serve chiefly m the 
infantry. There are now 11 squadrons and 56 
companies of this caste in the Army. 

The Dogra is a shy, reserved man, with con- 
siderable strength of character. “ He may not be 
so brilliant as the Pathan, nor so tenacious and 
subtle as the Gurkha, but he has a high idea of 
honour, is very self -1 expecting, and makes a capi- 
tal soldier. w His physique is not so fine os that 
of the Pathan or Sikh. They have long been 
known as brave and faithful soldiers, and loyalty 
to their salt is with them as the breath of their 
nostrils. Though shy and reserved, they are not 
lacking in force of character. They flmgas.de 
their caste prejudice when on active service- More 
solid than brilliant, they are full of quiet and 
resolute courage when face to face with danger. 

The majority of the Dogra troops hail from 
Kangra— the best recruiting district in all India. 
Law-abiding and well-behaved, steady and resolute 
though not showy of courage, their virtues shine 
forth in moments of peril, when they wall face 
certain death with a calm determination to do 
before they dRf. They are keen sportsmen and very 
good with the rifle. Their bravery and loyalty 
-re proved at the eie S e of Dell.. during 

Mutiny, and at the battle of Ahmed Khel in the 

Second Afghan War. The Second Sikh Infantry 
raised at Kangra in 1846, and consisting entirely 
of Bogins, ratified tlieir loyalty by eseietief ■to quell 
" rebellion of their countrymen during the Mutiny. 
• Their military value had been recognised a. early 
as 1849, when large numbers of them were enlisted 
in the Punjab Frontier Force. 


THE BALUCHIS. 

Tho Baluchis,’ or the Moslem clans inhabit- 
ing Baluchistan, claim Semitic descent and 
kinship with tho founder of their religion. There 
appears to be do doubt that they are of Arab origin. 
They early sottled in Persia as pastoral nomads, 
but their rapid increase in numbers led to their 
expulsion and subsequent settlement In the 
tract now called Baluchistan. Their obvious 
admixture of Persian blood and characteristics is 
tho result of their sojourn in Persia during tho 
progress of their emigration. They ore very' 
similar to the Pathans in racial characteristics. 
The Braliuis, the other and the dominant race in 
Baluchistan, entered the country long after, and 
drove the Baluchis from the province of Khelat. 
The Ivhan of Khelat is a Brahui. 

Tho Baluchis are tall, imposing-looking men, 
with regular features. The Brahuis are smaller 
than the Baluchis, with flatter features, and are 
an ancient Persian stock. Both races are Maho- 
medans, but not fanatical like the Pathans. The 
Baluchis have “ the manly, frank, brave, strong 
nature of the Pathans, with ft fund of patience " 
rendering them capable of enduring endless hard- 
ship ; and “ a fine dignified carriage and physique 
combined with a spirit of quick daring and 
sudden ferocity.” Truthful, loyal and generous, 
they detest the servility, insolence, deceit and 
treachery characteristic of other tribes. In their 
homes they are very hospitable, but are rather 
la*y. Like the Pathans, their chief amusements 
aie battle, murder and robbery. They are prone 
to quarrel and use their knives on each other on 
the slightest pretext. Their national weapons are 
a long knife, a sword and a shield. Like the 
Pathans, they are not overfond of the match- 
lock. This illustrates their readiness to face a 
foe on even terms — to engage in a hand-to-hand 
combat rather than to fire at him from a 
distance. They are fine horseJben and experts in 
horse and camel breeding. 

There are ns many as 52 Baluch tribes. The 
Baluchi regiments are recruited from both 
Brahuis and Baluchis, and these have on service 
shown their value as fighting units. The latter 
are bom knifers, a fact based upon the primitive 
blood-thirstiness of their nature. A marked 
trait of their character i» their ttrong adherence 
to discipline. Add to th,. their good marksman- 
ehip their fidelity and t™rtability_„„,ntiea 
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PUNJABI MUBBALMANH. 

The tirin' 1 Punjabi Mt»*wI»wn M ii' «w! to d<-»- 
crilm tho jn«ny minoi lighting cbm* inhaldling 
thn province nuch n» the (lliakknnt, A»»ri«, Sht*, 
(lujnrn, Tiwimnn, Ahim, etc. Tlwjr nro ethnic- 
nlly Aryo-8oythi*ii», tho descendant* of Hindu 
convert* to Islam, domiciled In the Ion4 of tho 
Vivo Hivern. They prolmbly provide mnro *ol-li<-r* 
for nil branch*** of tho Indian nnny thin nny of 
tlto nwe* already dealt with. Tin 1 / make 
Crat-claa* wddier*, nro easily diM-ipIini-d, and an* 
good marksmen. They naturally ha\o tho ijuali- 
tie* of tho Jut*, Patlmnx, Rajputs. etc., Horn 
whom tlioy nro descended. 

One of tiio rt'*»lt* of I/ml Kitchener'* rclu-mo 
of reorganising tho heterogeneous force* of tho 
Indian Kinpiro into n compact nnd evenly distri- 
buted nrmy, wa* tho disbanding of nil tho Madras 
regiment*. The*o were reconstituted a* Punjab 
regiment* consisting of Punjabi Mu-sal mans, 
Sikh*, Dogma, etc. A largo numWr of Punjabi 
Mua-ahnan* nro recruited into the difTcrcntcuvalry 
regiment*, but chiefly into the four regiment* 
forming part of tho famous frontier force Among 
tho tribes under this class from which recruit* 
aro drawn nro tho Awans of tho south-west Pun- 
jal»— a fine, well-built, brawny rnco who 

nro splendid wrestlers. Tho Soil* nro nnother 
tribe, descendant* of Uajput converts to Islam. 
Tho Tiwana* — whose head is tho well-known Cap- 
• tain Malik Umar Ilayat Khan of tho Tiwana 
Lancers — nro nnother tribo of Ilnjput origin, who 
supply numerous recruits both to tho infantry 
nnd tho cavalry. Somo of the other Muslim 
clans of the Punjab who supply soldiers to the 
Indian army are the Ghakkare, an exceptionally 
fine race, proud, brave, high-spirited and self- 
respecting ; the Gujars, hardy and well-built, 
formerly the dominant people about the Peshawar 
border, and still retaining some of their old mnr- 
tial instincts ; the Karrals, of tho ITnxara district, 
recent Rajput converts to Islam ; the Julahas, 
criminal and turbulent, nnd notoriously bump- 
tious ; and the Rhattis, a widely distributed tribo 
of Itajputs, tall, muscular, with refined features 
and well-bred waj s. 

- Most of these clans nro of Rajput, Jnt, or Tartar 
descent. A large number of them are 
now with the Indian Contingent; and forming 
as they do the bulk of the personnel of the 
Punjab regiments, whose prowess is so well 
known, they may be trusted to give a very good 
account of themselves in the battlefield. 


TUI'. PATH ANH. 

Urn Mii'mIiiihi triU* of mixed Indian, Afghan, 
and Krythbn origin, inhabiting the counting 
round about Afghanistan and Jw>th-\\c»t 
nml l(*i !r «Jmwnl.i»l. «lio li«» mlmlj-l 
to various j«rt* are generally known a*. j’a- 
than*. They ntv of Ar) n Soy thlnn or Turko- 
Iranian stork, and have l«een rron-ed nnd ty 
(T«t*M«| by Tartar, Arab, Pei>iin nnd other bhael*. 
Tli'-y however claim Jewish descent and l‘*H 
themsehl* /!rni-/rmr! (« hi Id re n of Israel). Tl- 1- 
Musaalnmna and PaUians of India fumbh btw«» 
them r,K squadron* of Cavnlry nnd 1IS0 romjoni''* 
of Infantry to the Indian Army. The roll 
climate and the hardy life of the mountain" 
lm<> pHfervM their virility. They are t*», 
stalwart, handsome fellows, usually with regular 
feature* nnd fair complexion, MUio of them 
with blue or grey eye*. 

There are a great inatty of tht-»<* tribe* 
MJch n* tho Afridi, Wiuiri, Utmali Kl.el, 
Oraktai, *11 of Indian ftork ; tho Mubam* 
madxai, Mnnwnri, and Mohmund, who ®* 
Afghan descent; tho Bikhtiar and HhifSMj 
of Scythian stock, the Harnich and Abdatli or 
Duranni, who are of pure Afghan stock; other* 
of mixed Turkish and Afghan descent, borideJ 
tho Ghilzni nnd I/wli trib-* and the Suletusn 
Khcl, Ali Khel, etc., known a* tho Ibrnhimtat*- 

Rude, untamed, indepouden t and iuijMticnt of a" 
restraint, tliero is r.o ordered government or Ctn* 
trnl controlling authority among thc*o tribe*. 
They foim so many warring commonwealth* 
under their Klwns. "When not warring »g*iu r t 
ono another, they aro torn by internal feud* •I’d 
dispute* among themselves. Tho tribesmen *r* 
bigotted Sunnis, and obtain their livelihood by 
ngncultuml atid jmtornl pursuit*, a* wandering 
trader* nnd na member* of *nncd caravan*. 

A* a soldier, tho Pa than display* great J*™ 
nnd clan. Owing to hi* passionate nature, ho •* 
apt to lose liis head, however, in the heat and 
excitement of battle. Thi* leave* Tiim at a d>*" 
advantage as compared with cooler-beaded troops 
who nro otherwise hi* inferior. In Britidj 
service, ho ha* gencmlly proved himself a loyal 
and devoted soldier. It would be «b«urd, how- 
ever, to expect ethical notions of right, not self- 
interest, guiding him — with whom robbery 
murder are as the breath of his nostrils. But 
set against this is his grit and nerve, hi* j l,s ® 
nnd manly pride in himself nnd his reckle*sne*s 
of his own life — qualities which betoken the 
true soldier. 
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thoir armies actively helped Tlrumal Naik, the 
famous ruler of Madura. As a means of keoping 
them in check and making them turn from their 
evil ways, a suggestion was made to the Madras 
Government some twenty years ago — in responso 
to their inquiry as to the host means of weaning 
those anxiety-working tribes from their predatory 
habits — that regiments of them should b-* formed 
under their own hereditary chiefs. The proposal, 
however, for certain reasons was not carried into 
effect. 

A typical Muhammadan fighting clan of the 
South are the Moplahs. A loading London week- 
ly described them some years ago as “ probably 
braver than the very bravest of the white races.” 
They obtained tlieir reputation for bravery from 
the prevalent impression that they inherited a 
strong strain of Arab blood from their fathers, 
but as has been indicated by the experiments 
of Mr. F. Fawcett — no mean authority — what- 
ever foreign blood they had, has been eliminated 
, long ago. The marvellous psychic effect of Islam 
on its uncivilised converts is well known. As was 
pointed out by Mr. Fawcett in an official report 
several years ago : “ During the Soudan war we 
had unmistakable evidence of the extraordinary 
influence which Islanrism has on the lower and 
uncivilised races. What made the immortal ‘Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy ’ of Kipling’s ballad such a ‘first-rate 


lighting man ? ’ Ilc-nlly nothing hut the effect 
of Islam on his receptive nature. It u a 
creed which ns if by mngic turns the B"h* 
missive into heroes.” This is tlio secret of Mopish 
fanaticism, and the resultant outrages which 
liavo recurrently disturlied the .peace of* the 
district since tho British occujntion. 

The Nnirs aro, as they haVo been designated in 
one of tho newest of new books rehting to the 
present War, “ tho Kshathriyas pf Southern 
India.” The Tiyyns, or toddy-tappers of Malabar, 
aro of very good physique and should prove 
excellent material for making soldiers. The 
Coorgs are closely akin to the Nnirs ethnically. 
The Iteddis number about two millions and a half. 
They held a predominant position in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and still possess 
great physical virility. Tho l’allis aro a numerous 
class who were once largely employed as soldiers. 
So were the Lnbbais in days gone by famous ns 
cavalry men The Bedars gavo a good account 
of themselves in the Mysorean wars against 
the British. Most of those tribes have con- 
verted their b words into ploughshares ; b u ^ 
if the history and achievements of their for- 
bears are any criterion, they should with the 
necessary training make themselves efficient troops 
on the battlefield. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

'I'** " r 1” “P 1 ” 1 '* f» °< «» British Raj against nn aggressive and 

IM. mired trust' I 1 l ? no ’' w ‘* h ■»? brave loyal Men soldiers are prepared to fulfil 

that vra illflw? hf" t 0 ,. T ”‘ th , lb " r “■»™les Rom all parts ot the Empire. Best assured 

tlmt you will always be in my thoughts and prayers. I bid you go forward and add fresh lustre to 
Jionet.n^ °> -7 Indian Army whose 

SIR JOHN FRENCH. - ' 

rt?eree t n S'’r^h ta '' d '” S d fe n t “”“°' th '' , re,° t « vet 7 "'I™ fought by the Indian Corps, is thostir- 
nng record of the cemmdeship in arms which exists between British and Indian soldTre 


S'? °' the '°?'" l<| e , hip “ arm, wind, exists between Iirili.sl, and Indian soldi'ere 

rel’.duron P Tt lhei ew* "‘"I" 1 , nnd gallantry whenever they have been 

have taken their turn i./th. trench*, 

LORD HALDANE. 

“ Indian soldiers were fighting for the liberties of humanity ns much ns t. n< l 

freely given her lives and treasure in humanity's great came • hence n n , /, !» l.ev 

were. Wo had been thrown together in this mighTy “ a hiTI “ T ^ r l eM 

oneness, so producing relations between India and England which did net ertst” !” ?*" to re ’ 1 ™ 
would be h victory ter the Empire as a wh elp and eoulg no! St “,e “t to a hi“e°H.veh" 
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THE BRITISH NAVY. 

ChlE British Navy consists of the Mowing 
TIL classes and number of ships, including 
w » those laid down and under construction. 


... 32 

First Clwss Battleships ... jq 

Second-Class Battleships ... ••• 30 

Third-Class Battleships ... **’ -- 

Battle Cruisers — 

Armoured Cruisers (old type) 

First Class Cruisers 
Modern Light Cruisers ... 

Modern Destroyers 

Modern Torpedo-Boats ... _ _ 

8ubrasrines ••• 203,000) 

(Men, including Reserves ... 

These ten types of the British Navy heve, how- 

And [or nil modern purposes, end °' 

all new construction, ships of war hattle- 

ducedtofive categories only,-** Utle^, battle- 
cruisers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

BATTLEimrS. 

pun > principle, ill the big ^ 

being of the same calibre. They J together 
guns of 12 inch to 13 5 mch ^Ubre, together 
with sixteen to twenty guns o .phttvoehas 
The Iron Duke of the super-Dreadnooght yp 
ten 13 5 inch guns, and sixteen 6 me g • ^ 
speed of these battleships is 2 tQ 2 5,000. 

their tonnage vanes from 17, ,. ^ n3 

Their greatest fighting power lies in ^ the gu - 

The 12 inch gun of 15)10 has been increased rapm 
S 15 inch gun of 

taction ; »nd even 16 inch guns tone J"" do- 
signed. The length o[ every gun is 4e time *“ 
calibre. The weight of » 1 “ >“ h . t °£ 

and the wefeht of a .hell it to. » 

•• muzzle energy ” is 81,00“ {“?-*"* 1 £ 
force of one shot at the muzzle is enough 
a 7,000 ton ship 12 feet in the air. 

Side by side with the advance » th ° oi 

the gun hes come an increase in the thickn 
the armour. The armour of the ‘,X 

. is from teu to twelve inches thick That «t the 
ai^/WnoujUs, like the Ir m J>, «. '»" 
inches thick. With the increase in tbs , 
the gun and the armour, the power of the Tor,^ 
has also been increased. 

18 


With the increase in ranges an increase in 
speed 1ms followed. The speed of. the battleship 
has been raised from 18 to 21 knots. A»d asps- 
rial class of battleships has been built for Jw 
chaiging duties reijiniing higher speed. The e 
me known ns Inllfe-cnuV™. They »ro not ns big 
as the battleship, nor ns small as the Orilinnn 
cruiser, but partake of both the strength of tl.o 
one, and the speed of the other. The Speed of 
a battle-cruiser is from 25 to 30 knots. The battle 
cruiser is thus a development of the old heavy- 
type armoured-cruiser, which in itself wa-s a dove- 
lonment of the protected-crmser, nil of which could 
be regarded ns fast battleships.— The cruiser pro- 
per has little fighting functions. It is divided into 
two classes : (1) the Flotilla Cruiser ( scout ) 

u«ed for scouting purposes, and (-) the patrolling 
and policing cruiser, for patrolling and policing 


TORPEDO- BOATS AXD DESTROYERS. 

The functions of theso two types are more to 
act as “ mosquitoes,” and harrnss the enemy, than 

to do any actual fighting work. The French for 

sometime built a great many torpedo-boats, and 
the Germans also built a large craft. This was 
met by the British construction of Destroyers, 
vessels of a larger and faster type, which could 
both destroy torpedo-boats and also act as “ mos- 
quitoes” themselves. They carry torpedoes ns 
well as light quick-firing guns. And they act os 
“ scouts” and also take the offensive against small 
craft. Destroyers are of two types; (1) the “ Ocean- 
going ” destroyer for work with the fleet at sea; 
and (2) the “ river-type ’’ destroyer for coast de- 
fence. The new torpedo boats of the British 
Navy are more of the type of coastal destroye'rs 
than that of the old torpedo-boats. 


SUBMARINE*. 

The function of the submarine is scouting as 
well as attacking, being fitted with torpedo-firing 
tubes. Its concealed movements enables it both 
to scout and attack the enemy. 


AIRCRAFT. 

The aerial branch of the Navy has been very 
largely developed in the last two years. The 
number of sea-planes and aeroplanes early this 
year was 73. The Navy has ten airships. 
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The British Navy is divided into “ fleets.” 
There are three “ Home fleets," one “ Mediterra- 
nean fleet,” and one “ Eastern fleet.” A fleet 
usually consists of the following ships: — 

Battle squadrons of 8 ships each. Cruiser 
squadrons of 8 ships each. Destroyer flotillas of 


22 ships each. Mine layers and sweepers. At- 
tached cruisers. Depot ships. Submarines. 

The distribution and composition of the British 
fleets in the beginning of this year was ss 
follows 


Fleet or Squadron. 


HOME FLEET: 

First Fleet- 
Flagship 
1st Squadron 
2nd Squadron 
3rd Squadron 
4th Squadron 

Second Fleet- 

5th Squadron 
Ctli Squadron 
Third Fleet. 

7tl» Squadron 
8th Squadron 
Patrol Flotillas 
Submarines 
Home Port Flotillas 
Mediterranean Fleet 
EASTERN FLEET; 

East Indies Squanlon 
China Squa^don 
Australian Squadron 
Cape of Good Hope Fleet 
Other services 1 



Grand Total 


« 185 84 | 59 
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The three Horn fleets •» b “ scd on Cromarty, 
Kosytli and Portland. The 4th .quadrono the , 

Fleet is usually On the “ nucleus crew tooOng. 

only needing drafts from the 
to be brought up to toll war strength. The Third 
Home Fleet is usually on a lower nucleus cr 
footing Which could be brought up to war strength 
by droits from the “ Immediate Eescrro whtch 
was formed two years ago. 

The greater part of the Mnhlerr aneon f“ 
withdrawn from that sea two years ago, and added 
to the Home Fleets. 

The Eastern Fleet consists of the Hast Indies, 
China and Australian squadrons. 

The East India Station includes the Persian 
Gulf, the Northern Indian Ocean, and the Bay 
' of Bengal. 

The China Station ontends from |"S*P oie “ 
the west of Japan and includes the hast Indies, 
the China Sea and New Zealand. 

The Australian Station includes thn Amtohan 
and South-east New Guinea waters, but not hew 
Zealand. 

The Cape of Ooot Hop. Station ex tends .l ong 
the African coast from M« d »g.s~.»dSeycbelles 
in the East to St. Helena and Great Fish Bay m 
the West. 

None of the Eastern s.piadrons 
squadron po*-« £««£ £“i. SmroS 
•StHS erropt "d-class Battleship in 
the East Indian squadron. 

. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY. 

The general diroction and ,«p.r™ion ' o| ,‘ b « 
whole Nary is in the hands of the First Wo 
the Admiralty who is a member of the Cabinet 
and is responsible to the Crown ?nd to Parhament 
for all its affairs. He is assisted by a Beam 
(known as the “ Admiralty Board ) consisting of 

four Naval Lords and two Civil Lords. 

The whole administration of the .wavy 
carried on by the members of the Bond l •“jFJJJ 
tending and directing the various and ‘“dependent 
• branches of the Service, under the general d.rec 
tion and responsibility of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. — 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 

IIE head of the French Navy is the Minister 
* of Marine who is a member of tho French 
Cabinet. The administration of the French 
Navy was reorganised in September last 
year when a Council of Admiralty was esta- 
blished with functions similar to the British 
Admiralty Board. The Council consists of Four 
professional members with tho Minister as the 
President. Each of these four members is 
responsible for the administration of certain 
departments of the Navy. For purposes of 
administration the coasts of France are divided 
into five maritime divisions. At the head of each 
of these divisions is a Vice-Admiral who is res- 
ponsible for the administration of the port, and 
the defences of the coast both on land and sea. 

The main strength of the French Navy is in 
the Mediterranean. In the English Channel 
there are also three armoured cruisers with 
torpedo and submarine flotillas. There is a 
squadron in the Far East and in French Cochin- 
China. 

The French Navy is manned partly by cons- 
cription and partly by voluntary enlistment. 
There is an “ Inscription Maritime " (introduced 
by Colbert in 1683) which contains the names of 
all male members of the seafaring population bet- 
ween the ages of 18 and 60. The periods of service 
in the Navy for those whose names are on tho 
“Inscription ’’ is the same as that in. the army, 
with similar co ditions of reserve training. Cons- 
cripts liable for military service may also volun- 
teer for the Navy if recognised fit for it. Tho 
“Inscription ” furnishes about 50,000 more men 
than are required by the Navy on mobilization. 
The number of officers and men serving in the 
Navy last year was 63,596. The number of the 
Reserves was 49,300. The Naval estimates voted 
for the present year amounted to £ 19,000,000, 
The total strength of the French Navy early 
this year was as follows : — 

Battleships. 

Dreadnought Type 
Pre-Dr eadn ought 
Battle Cruisers 
Armoured Cruisers 
Protected Cruisers 
Torped o- G unboats 
Destroyers 
Torpedo-Boats 
Submarines < : 
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THE JAPANESE NAVY. 

ft HE Japanese Nftvy is unto the control of a 

l ^.aJ^nTlrSn Ld^gn , rimtion of 

&: i srriw.vcK£S2 

, werehips. Them ore larg cons fets of 

Kure. The persomw . of i the N Tj ima H 
5,000 officers end 45,000 men, 
reserve of about 6,000. Service in to B 
universal and compulsory, as in Army II 
Mikado is the head and supreme “™“ d “ 

«» SeXn ‘HTt X*,000*3 h>! 

^The strength of the Japanese Navy is as 
follows : — 

Battleship.: 

Dreadnought Type ... 

Pre-Dreadnought Typo 
Armoured Cruiser. ••• 

Protected Cruiser. '• 1'^' 

Do! 3rd class 

Unprotected Cruisers (Scouts) 

Destroyers ... ••• * 

Torpedo-Boats ; New 

Do. Old 
Torpedo Vessels 
Submarines 

THE AUSTRIAN NAVY. 

Tk . head of the A— 
common Minister of ^ Dop „tn.ent of tbe 
is entrusted to the N » of r11 rnn k* in 

common War Office. T . t 35 000. The 

the N’avy including reserves w » 000,000. 

naval estimates for “ X ££,' and 

The head-quarter, of the fleet b]ishTnents on 
there ere various other «J^ er , flotilla of 
the Dalmatian coast. There is « 
monitors on the Danube. follows 1 — 

The strength of the Navy is as follows 


The Latest Naval Improvements. 


Battleships : 

Dreadnought Type 
Pre-Dreadnought Type. . 

Armoured Cruisers 
Cruisers . . 

Torpedo- Gunboats 

Destroyers 
Torpedo-Coats .. 
Submarines 


4 

12 

3 

9 

7 

18 


THE BATTLE-SHIP 

HE Battle-ship if. a mighty instrument of 
I wav and forma the chief unit in the hght- 
1. fag fleet of any nation. It is moat heavily 
protected »»d armed, as it has to resist (1) heavy 
gun fire, (2) a torpedo or mine attack and (d) 

^“pfa’STher against gunfire, the ship's sides 
, p . ripoks are heavily armoured. 

Again, "the coal-fuel carried by the vessel is so 
diSLed above and below the protective deck as 
farther aliield the vital put. of the ship 
against any shells which may pierce the hull. The 
rudder, so necessary for mamruvr.ng the ship 
during action is fired below the umter line to nave 
ft Horn damage. The armour belt resting on the 
protective deck is carried about five feet below 
water in order that no serious results may issue if 
tlm vessel receives a shot below the water ine 
when it is rolling or pitching. For protection 
against torpedoes and mines the ship is provided 
with an inner skin, forming a double bottom and 
double sides. For detective purposes powerful 
search-lights are carried, and the vessel is provided 
with net defence and smaller armament for dealing 
with torpedo boat attacks. , , 

The amount of woodwork employed is reduced 
to a Minimum to obviate risks of fire breaking 
out during action. The decks are of cuticine, and 
the cabin, bulk heads, fittings, store rooms, etc., 
are usually of sheet steel. , , 

Communication to the important parts of the 
vessel is by means of telephone installed therein. 

The above is a brief statement of the prominent 
features of a battle ship, and we shall now pro- 
ceed to describe the Dreadnought which heralded 
a great advance in battle-ship design, and whose 
advent has contributed eo much towards the revo- 
lution of the views held by the Great Powers as 
to the requirement of naval warfare. Retake 
the following description from Albert G. Hood’s 
article on battleships ; 

.. Tbe dreadnought ii -400 ft. long between perpendi- 
culars. by 82 ft. broad and draws 201 ft. of water at a 
displacement of 17.W0 tons. Her Par. on « turbine 
-n ernes dmo four screws, taka steam from Cadcoek and 
Wileoek’a water-tube boilers and indic&to 23,000 horse 
power under natural draught. The dasigned speed of 
■•1 knots was exceeded slightly on the trial*. The arma- 
ment consists ot ten 12 inch guot 24 Q. F. aoti-torpedo 
■ .wd a submersed torpedo tubes. Thu. tfc? 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


SUBMARINE MINE. 


SUBMARINE BOAT. 


wtUBMARINE Mines nro of two classes. 
IX? (I) Controllable and (2) Uncontrollable. 

W In the Controllablo Mines, Eloctricity is 
used ns the firing agent — the controllable mines nro 
anain divided into two classes (it) observation 
mines and (6) the “ Circuit Closer " or C. C. 
mine. 

Observation Mines are fired by moving a switch 
on shore. They depend for their successful 
operation on very careful observations by the 
operator on shore not only of the exact positions 
of the mines in the mine fields, but also of the 
route of the hostile vessels pissing over these 
fields. When the latter vessels nro seen to be cross- 
ing the site of a mine, the operator on shore 
1 closes a switch and fires the mine. They are 
placed either resting on the bottom, or, are an- 
chored down well below surface so ns not to en- 
danger the passage of fiiendly ships and are 
harmless, so long as the observer on shoie does 
not move the switch. These mines are however, 
useless when a dense fog or mist prevails 

The “ Cricuit Closer ” or C.*C. mine contains 
a small piece of appaiatus which is set in action 
if a vessel infringes on it. When set in action 
this apparatus completes an electric circuit in the 
mine through which it is fired by closing the main 
switch on shore. Such mines are placed near the 
surface and do interfere with trafhc, but can be 
- left inactive and harmless by the movement of a 
switch on shore. The advantage of this class of 
mines is that they are effective in fog or mist 
when the observation mines and the guns of 
defence would both be hors de combat. 

The explosive, most in vogue, is wet gun 
cotton with a small dry primer and detonator to 
start ignition. The charge is enlosed in ft 6teel 
mine-case which has an “apparatus” inside, 
containing the electrical arrangements and the 

circuit closer ” when used. 

In the uncontrollable or mechanical mines, the 
means of firing, which is also often electric, is 
sustained in the mine itself. The source of power 
• „nher a email battery contained in the mine, or 
r«nrin- or a su-pended weight. In all these 
cases, theso mines explode immediately ^ being 


RE Submarine is an under water craft and 
owes its development to the necessity for 
a vessel by meins of which torpedo attacks 
can be carried out in day light. The boat is invi- 
sible when submerged and can not only attack in 
day time, but useful for harbour work at night. 

In appearance the submarine looks like a fat 
cigar tapered towards its tail end. In front a 
close fitting cap encloses a torpedo tube. In the 
centre from the top of the hull rises a small 
conning tow er. The propel lei, and rudders for 
horizontal and vertical steering are fixed at the 
stern. 

The conning tower is a circular steel tube 4 ineb 
thick, with a clear opening at the top of 21 
inches in diameter and made water-tight by a spe- 
cial device. In the wall of this tower are a num- 
ber of port holes or peep holes fitted with plate 
glass and sealed with steel sliding covers. These 
port holes admit of an all round view. In addi- 
tion to this conning tower which is too narrow to 
be used ns an entrance, there are two sufficiently 
large hatches to admit machinery parts and tor- 
pedoes into the hull. Thero are no projecting 
parts on the submarine — a necessary feature to 
avoid entanglements with ropes, nets or cables. 

For surface running, the boat is driven by an 
Engine of the internal combustion type (Petrol 
Engine). For running submerged a water-proof 
Electric Motor is fitted. 

The air supply for various purposes is obtained 
from an Air Compressor worked by the Electric 
or Petrol Motor as the conditions require. Air 
reservoirs are provided, and the air is used, among 
other things for discharging torpedoes and for 
emptying the ballast and trimming tanks 

\entilition is provided for in nTmy ways. 

“ All the air driver machinery exhausts into the 
interior of the ship.’’ Excess of air ptvssure with- 
in the boat is relieved through special safety 
vah es. Ventilators, nnd electric fans are instal- 
led over the engine and at other suitable points. 
To quote from Alan Burgoyne's description of 
the subm irine 

“A submarine must be provided with many 
gauges w and with insti uments to record accurately 


fringed by a moving °^ ec *- These mines once the depth, amount of ballast, gasoline anil air 
‘"f for firing and strewn m the sea are alike dan- pressure, “ taim " and “ stability’’ of the boat at 


L to friend and foe. They may be held in 
hv a weight #r allowed to drift about, 
position V J 


any particular moment. 
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dreadnought is an all-big-gun ship, or ir. otlier word*, 
sho carries no G-inch or other intermediate gun* «ueh 
as were usually fitted in tho earlier battle-ships. The 
advantages and draw-hacks of tho aU-big-gun arrange- 
ment hayo bean much discussed in Naval circle*, many 
contending that it is not wise to substitute heavy 12 
inch weapons for tha equivalent we'gbt of intermediate 
guns ; that tho fact that more than one of tho gr*»t 
Naval Powers in tbeir latest ships have followed the 
dreadnought lead is not without significance." 

The Dreadnought’s main armour belt is 11 
inches thick, tapering down to 6 inches and 4 
inches to the forward and after extiemities of the 
vessel respectively. The protective dock is from 
1 J inches to 2 j inches thick. Special provision 
is made to safeguard the vessel from destruction 
by under-water explosion. Tho transverse bulk- 
beads below tho main deck, which is y feet above 
the water-line have no doors, and access to the 
various compartments is therefoio by lifts and 
other special arrangements. 


As regards speed, the Dreadnought is capable 
of steaming at 21 knots an hour. 

. The vessel is fitted with turbine machinery as 
it resulted in saving in weight and in the number 
of working parts. In addition, there was the 
saving in coal consumption, engine and boiler 
room space Further the liability to break down 
was reduced, and the engines could be placed 
lower in the ship thereby affording increased 
protection. 

A l! 813,000. 0t Dt “ dm,u 6 tt “ about 

The Dreadnought, however, was note com- 
plete revolution in battleship design. Sho rent., 
eented n perfection of battleship design reflecting 
unusual credit on the British constructive depurt- 
ment. She was the embodiment of simplicity 
fighting efficiency, and a remarkable instance if 
all round development of typo. Owing, however, 
w S?! building programme and competition 

Trili.h . h f Ptl* P?""'— chiefly Oerm,„y-lho 
.British admiralty has since put down m „ c h 
heavier types. Tbo “ Q„„n Elisabeth” is the 
latest and is in a distinct class of her own. She 
has a displacement of 27,500 tons and a speed of 
-5 knots. Her armament consists of eight 15 
inch guns and six 16 inch guns 

iJJfjfiSft* ° bt “" in s “ N »™l Circles which 
taw revolted it. j’ u 11 " 8 d< ”™ 01 big ships with 
greater spoed and heavier armament are the 
Wlowmg Present day tactics demands hu»e 
Z fi S hti "S beet should r <J 

maximum oi force, that is to sai » 
maximum of speed combined with strong armour 
Uniform armament and a, many of the h.aS 


nlibro guns a-s possible, so ns, to enable tho unit 
to fight tbo decisive notion at a distance. The 
superiority of tbo guns over tho armour anil the 
increased range of tho torpedoes render an action 
at close quarter most dangerous. This principle 
of fighting at a distance enables to reduje the 
strength of aimour in tho ship and the saving in 
weight effected thcicby to bo used for armament, 
speed, and radius of action. Heavier armament 
and greater speed mean increased offensive and 
preservation power. > j 

The modern battle-ships arc provided in addi-,' 
tion to guns of tho heaviest calibre with guns ofj 
medium and light calibre also. The medium^ 
aitillery are employed against minor targets like 
tho small cruiser and land defences ; as also against ( 
torpedo boats. The light guns aio an auxiliary! 
to the meduiin artillery and nto useful for torpedo, 
defence by night. j 

Besides tho guns of the calibres referred to, 
above, the modern battle-ship is equipped with J 
torpedo tubes as well. These latter are placed , 
below tho water line. ’ - 


The Cruiser is an auxiliary to the Armour clad 
battle ship. It is intended for co-operating with 
the main fleet which consists of Battlo-ships only. 
In addition, its other chief work is to protect the 
Trade routes. The essential features of the 
Cruiser are, “ great speed, protection without the 
use of side armour, a powerful armament, and 
minimum size and cost.” It was at first a battle- 
s up on a small 6calo. An improvement gave 
rise to a class known as the “ protected Cruiser." 
The latter is “ a vessel with the machinery and 
other vital parts covered with a thick armoured 
deck, minute water tight sub-division, and coal 
bunkers so arranged as to give the maximum side 
protection.’ This type is essentially a torpedo 
boat destroyer and is provided with ‘quick firing 
guns of medium and small calibres. 

-Ulo next step was the “ armoured Cruiser ’’ 
S™™*!***, building of tha Cressy typo 
for the British Navy. Three 0 f these were recent- 
ly torpedoed and sunk in the North Sea by the 
Germans. The latest types of British armoured 
Cruisers areas long as 530 feet with a displace- 
ment of 17,_50 ton* and a speed of 25 knots. 
The armament consists of eight 12 inch guns, 
sixteen 4 inch guns, anti-torpedo weapons and 
sub-merged torpedo tubes. 
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THE TORFEDO 

To the layman the nest most interesting class 
.Iter the battleship, is the torpedo erefL Tho 
history o! the torpedo loot goes utaWl as 
1816. Its armament consists of torpecha tnles 
and tery small guns — but Its essential caturo » 
high speed. To a battle-slnp a torpedo .s a force 
to be reckoned with. ..n 01 . 

A torpedo appears like a steel agsl ■ U ft » >»■ 
long and haring a diameter at its iv.dest part of 
18 inches. At the apes of its blunted noso 


smoke and flame, making ft a fairly easy business 
to trace the projectile for recovery by night or 

b> ToJpedoes are fired in two positions-from 
anbm.rged tubes and from deck tubes These 
tubes are Blinder in principle to guns, but, having 
nearly to throw the torpedo clear of the ships 
side do not need the strength possessed by guns. 
The firing of torpedoes is accomplished either by a 
small charge of powder or by compressed air 
When fired above water the torpedo takes to its 
elements almost parallel to the surface though 
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awnosM. view of torpedo. 


im.ll sharp-Haded propeller is earned. O'ude 
flanges are fixed in the h»U for two-thirds of its 
length, and at the tail end are twin-propellei* 
in tandem revolving on separate shafts. 

In addition the torpedo is provided with bon- 
zontal and vertical rudders which enable it to 
maintain its depth and direction after larmehig- 
The torpedo weighs about 1230 lbs. and it. speed 
is about 30J knots. The charge of dry ’*V' os 'll 
accommodated in the nose is about loU . 

cost of the torpedo varies with the type and 
from £ 200 to 500. , . . . . „ 

Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne in his sketch of the 
"Torpedoes” says : — . 

“We discover six distinct and separate parts 
Beginning from the nose, these .re named a. 
follows 1 (1) the head, (2) the air chamber, (3) the 
balance chamber, ( 4 ) the engine room, (5) the duoj- 
ancy chamber, (6) the tail and propellers. In 
times of peaee the torpedo m fitted for practice 
purposes with what is called a “ collision head 
nude of thin copper and filled with water up to a 
weight equalling that of the “ war-head. 

In these practices in indicating lig i 
Holmes light is so placed inside the torpedo that, 
when the head collapses against an obstacle, the 
influx of water causes an immediate display o 


the method of its discharge usually tends to 
lower the nose a trifle below the tail. In under- 
water discharge, if the ship firing the torpedo is 
in motion, a steel Blide is pushed out from the 
side in such a manner that the torpedo, when 
fired, shall not be affected by the rush of the water 
along the vessel’s hull. Torpedoes would not bo 
fired from submerged tubes at speeds exceeding 
16 knots, and 14 knots is the maximum generally 
accepted to-day. The torpedoes employed by 
other nations are all derived from the White- 
head, though they have been given different 
names. We may appreciate with satisfaction, 
however, that, in the matter of torpedo evolution 
along progressive lines Great Britain stands easily 
first to-day.’’ 

The modern torpedo has developed into a 
weapon of immense importance. Its speed and 
range have been increased, and weight added to 
the explosive mixture. It is built so 03 to cut 
through the torpedo net of a battle-ship without 
exploding,' which latter happens only when 
striking against the body of the ship. The British 
Naval authorities are trying to lengthen the tor- 
pedo so as to increase its range and speed. It is- 
reportedtbat a range of 9,000 metres was attained 
by a recently constructed torpedo in England. 



A FULL BROADSIDE FROM A DREADNOUGHT. 

Thu remarkable photograph shows one of the heaviest Broadsides over 
discharged from a Battleship. The simultaneous firing from tho 12-ioeh guns 
of 850 pound Projectiles, aggregating 500,000 foot tons, was a unique test 
upon the vessel's construction The picture shows the vibration, but not 
that tbe battleship was lifted 20 ft into the air 

From the “ World’s Work.” 



ONE OF THE FASTEST WAR VESSELS AFLOAT. ■ 

H.tt S. Tartar (torpedo boat deatro>cr) steaming at 3t' 5 knot* (38 miles) an hour. 


\ 
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THE HORSE AND WAR. 


L.IIILE the expansion of mechanical trans- 
' port has largely reduced the number ot 
horses required for the transport service 
, of the army, a corresponding expansion 
in civilian life has largely decreased the numbers 
oi horses of the omnibus type, which hed for 
many years heen our chief source of supply tor 
the Royal Artillery. Further dunng recent 
years wo have heen compelled to realise ttuit 
Cavalry regiments in the Home army contained a 
veJy considerable number of homes which jn d 
not be fit for the great strain that would 
imposed on them on the outbreak of war. This 
led to an increase in the establishment of homes 
to ensure that no animal would he in the 
ranks on mobilization until he had reached 6 
veats of age. Since the outbreak of war a 
Tory large number of horses have been re- 
quired for the army, very many more indeed 
than our mobilization problem ever promd_ 
ed for, owing to the enormous expansion o our 
forces particularly the Artillery branch. The ar- 
rangements for mobilization as regards horses were 
baaed on the application of the rmpressm.nl i law 
which permit, the State on a national e“« r S?»«r 
to impress for public eervice any ho™ louniSt 
at a price to be settled by the purchasing oftar, 
usually County gentlemen of repute who volunteer 
their services. Now while the horses required fo 
draught purposes require littlo training as disci- 
pline is inborn, the cavalry troop horse requires 
a great deal. Thanks to recent additions to the 
peace establishment of cavalry regiments and the 
system of boarding out trained horses to private 

personsundercertain conditions, Cavalry regiments 

were able to mobilize with full complement of 
trained horses and retain a first reinforcement of 
about 8 °/ 0 when war broke out; while the 
sections of the Army Horse Reserve were able to 
supply the horses required for the Artillery and 
Transport Units. On mobilization reserve units 
of the various mounted branches were formed for 
the purpose of training drafts of men and horses 
for the troops in the field. These reserve units 
are filled up from the horses obtained by 
impressment and they supply the field mmy 
units The remount depots refill the reserve 
units' while the depot, eve refilled by pur- 
chases both in the United Kingdom, and from 
such oversea places as Australia, Canada and 
South America, another of the many great 
advantages which the Command of the sea con- 


fers on us. Reviewing the situation generally 
the system resulted in placing within ft fortnight 
of the order to mobilize 36,000 horses in the Ex- 


ot the order 10 muuuiin — ~ 

peditionnry Force, 80,000 for the Territorial 
forces and 18,000 for the reserve formations. 

Now it is ft vital axiom that the efficiency of 
any body of mounted troops on service depends 
first and foremost on the condition of each horse. 
Just as the health and feeding of the soldier has 
the greatest care paid to it, so it is essential that 
the horse be carefully looked after. There is 
no more willing or sagacious animal than the 
horse and on his well-being may depend not 
merely the life of his rider or the safety of a gun, 
but possibly the security of the whole army. 
Hence the importance of being a good horsemaster 
cannot be too frequently impressed on the mind 
of every recruit from the moment he joins, and he 
is trained to keep his horse effective under all 
circumstances on service 

As a rule the life of a horse in the field is ex- 
tremely hard and the percentage of casualties large. 

So far this article has dealt with the 
supply of horses to the army in the field 
before and after mobilization. Since the history 
of the horse in war is largely the history of its 
rider and as the characteristic of Cavalry is the 
action of the man and horse combined, the subject 
will best be continued by generally considering the 
employment of Cavalry in the field. One of the 
most important lessons which a Cavalry have to 
learn is how best to economize the power of their 
horses, and while understanding how to use this 
power to the utmost when occasion demands, 
recognise and practise how to spare it in every 
possible way at other times. 

Cavalry in the field are divided into two main 
parts, the strategical or independent cavalry 
and what may be termed thd protective cavalry’ 
The roll of the first named is to obtahj 
accurate information as regards the disposition 
strength and direction of march of the hostile 
forces, which may possibly entail the defeat 
of the hostile cavalry as a prelude to obtaining 
the sought- for information. The second body 
or protective cavalry covers and protects, as 
its name indicates, the movements of the main 
columns and is usually placed under the order* 
of subordinate Commanders, whereas the inde- 
-pendent cavalry receives orders 
the Commander-in-Chief, Now 
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enemy anywhere within an 80 mile radius. 
Without aeroplanes, a similar result would take 
an officer’s patrol sent out from the strategic 
cavalry at least three days, while the prospects of 
acquiring information would be less, and the in- 
formation when received by the commander would 
be much less accurate. Aircraft also assist in the 
service of inter-communication and co-operation of 
all arms, and finally it supplements the Telegraph 
and Telephone service in obtaining news of what 
is happening during the battle. Thus, aircraft 
afford a degree of security, save officers, 
men and horseflesh, and reduce the anxiety and 
strain of the commander. 


height during recoxx ussance. 


The height at which aircraft should fly during 
reconnaissance depends on the conditions of wea- 
ther. Experience has shown that anything under 
4,000 feet is unsafe from rifle fire, while to be 
quite safe from modern anti-aircraft guns, it is 
necessary to maintain an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
At tbo same time even at 4,000 feet it is very 
difficult to see anything in detail. Therefore 
when a flier is looking for information, he has to 
take risks. When he has obtained the informa- 
tion, however, he should always ascend to a safe 
height so as to guard the information he has 
obtained. Skilled pilots take advantage of clouds 
for concealment when nrailablc 


riLOTS AND OBSERVERS. 

In scouting work, i.t is necessary that every 
aeroplane should hare a pilot to tty the machine 
and an observer to record what is seen. There 
should be means of intercommunication between 
the two by means of speaking tubes or other 
similar appliances. Up to the present no very 
suitnblo method has been devised. On my own 
aeroplano I have been able to converse with my 
passenger*, but it requires considerable shouting 
on account of the noise made by the engine and 
the ru*h of wind. 

Observers require Careful training and practice 
before they can bnng the accurate and complete 
information. 

go important Ls it to hare good observer* that 
Colonel Sykes, Commandant, Military Wing Koval 
Flying Corps, considers that the bet of stiff offi- 
cers, and a* many of them as possible, should be 
trained and kept in practice as oWrver*. Un- 
trained officers are of no use. 


Noras os scorns o. 

The scouting, before the forces come into eoi 
tact, i' generally a matter of observing the en 
my> When the force* art comb 


into touch with each other, however, the troops 
must be observed after they have left the road* ; 
it is then harder to find them, and most difficult 
to estimate their strength. For observation pur- 
poses on these occasions, it is very advisable to 
have- staff officers skilled in the work, who know 
the latest reports received, to make ascents from 
time to time. 

Having obtained information the greatest value 
must at once be gained from it, and the aircraft 
commander must be in constant touch with the 
general staff. Further, his observers should be 
placed in full possession of all information already 
gained and movements intended. 

HANDING IS INFORMATION. 

The method of handing in information still re- 
quires deseloping. Wireless telegraphy has been 
successfully used from airships, but not jet from 
aeroplanes, and considerable development in this 
direction may be expected in the future. Wire- 
less is of course subject to the disadvantage that 
messages may be tapped or jammed. 

In any case, a great deal depends upon the 
observer. He has to decide whether he will com- 
municate his information to the forces in the fir- 
ing line, or to the 6taff, and also whether he 
shall land or drop his message. Landing takes 
more time and in some areas it maj’ bo dangerous. 
On the other hand, a message cannot give the 
same details a* ran bo done in person after land- 
ing To drop messages, bags are usually employ- 
ed, but the French have recently developed a 
method of dropping a cylinder, which on striking 
the ground causes a light to burn and to indicato 
its w hereabouts. The disadvantage of dropping these 
cylinders is that they are liable to injure friends. 

USE WITII ARTILLERY. 

As already stated, aeroplanes have become in- 
dispensable to artillery in order to enable the fire 
director to properly control his lire. Before 
long it isprulublethat every artillery commander 
will bare his own aeroplanes. A not uncommon 
plan is for the Aeroplane to drop smoko balls im- 
mediately over the encmj . Thoso float in tlio air 
sufficiently Jong to enable the range to bo taken. 
The artillery then commences fire at, say, 100 
yards short, and gradually increases the range 
until the aeroplano observer signals that it 
correct. In this way, artillery is able to fire at, 
and strike, invisible targets, and during the 
present war, largely due to the co operation of 
awraft, artillery- has attained an importance 
w ich it has not enjojed since the dajs of 


AIRCRAFT AND MODERN WARFARE. 
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USE OP AIRCRAFT FOR TUB OFFENSIVE. 

The advantages possessed by aircraft in attack 
are obvious. Fortifications are not bo well pre- 
pared to defend themselves against the attack of 
aircraft. Again, aircraft can attack the centre of 
a fort or a city, whereas batteries and other 
methods of attack have first to destory the 
perimeter defences. The experience of Paris and 
Antwerp shoe's that the Germans ore quite cap- 
able of dropping explosives on the defenceless 
inhabitants of nny city, to which they can obtain 
access. And judging by their general policy of 
striking terror in the hearts of people by inflict- 
ing suffering on the defenceless, it is a form of 
warfare that must be carefully considered. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that the Hague 
Conference of 1907 decided that the bombardment 
of undefended towns by any means whatsoever 
should be forbidden. But this, though satisfac- 
tory as far as it goes, is of little value, unless 
there is means to enforce the regulation. 

The recent air raid by naval officers on the Zep- 
pelin factory at Fried richshafen furnishes a good 
example of what may be effected by aeroplanes 
in offensive work at the present time. The fol- 
lowing is the official announcement as made by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty through the Press 
Bureau : — 

''On S&turcUy a flight of aeroplanes under the Com- 
mander E. F. Briggs, of the Royal Naval Air Bernce, 
with flight Commander J. T. Babington and flight 
Lieutenant S. V. Sippe as pilots, flew from French terri- 
tory to the Zeppoho airship factory at Friedncbshafen. 

"All three pilota in succession flew down to close 
range under a heavy fire fiom guns, mitrailleuses, and 
rifles, and launched their bombs according to instruction*. 
Commander Briggs is reported to have been shot down, 
wounded, and taken to hospital as a prisoner. Both the 
other officer* have returned safely to French territory, 
though their machines were damaged by gun fire. They 
report positively that all bombs reached their objective, 
»nd that serious damage was done to the Zeppelin 
factory, 

“This flight of 250 miles, which penetrated 120 miles 
into Germany, across mountainous country, in difficult 
weather conditions, constitutes with the attack a fine 
teal of arms. 1 ’ 

It is satisfactory to record that the new Brit- 
ish army aeroplane is the best possessed by any 
nation. It is easily the fastest, and most stable, 
and is also one of the best climbers and strongest 
machines in existence. 

FIGHTING AEROPLANES. 

Aeroplanes have already been furnished with 
guns and light armour, and a Russian named 
Sikorsky had constructed an aeroplane which 
will carry 10 men and more. There can be no 
doubt that, &t an early date, powerful fighting 


aeroplanes will be constructed which will ba used 
to destroy the enemy’s speedy light scouts. It 
would appear then that theie will be two types 
of aeroplane, one typo employed for scouting 
purpose, and tho other type employed in des- 
troying the enemy's aeroplanes and airships. 

The attempt to obtain the command of the air 
will, in future, probably take place at the very 
outbreak of hostilities and before the land forces 
come to grips. The moral effect of losing the 
first aerial encounters is likely to be very great. 

In this connection, it is very satisfactory to 
learn that the British aviators have established a 
moral superiority over their German adversaries. 
It is stated that whenever a German aeroplane 
appears in sight, two British aeroplanes rise to 
drive it away, or to destroy it. If they are able 
to continue this plan, the German aeroplanes will 
soon be tied as securely- to the ground as the 
German navy is bottled up in its own harbours. 

WEAPONS USED WITH AEROPLANES. 

In fighting between aeroplanes, quick-firing 
guns, rifles and revolvers are commonly employed. 
For use against enemy situated on land, the moat 
usual weapon has been the explosive bomb, 
which usually weighs about 22 lbs. and is fitted 
with a percussion fuse to make it explode readily 
on striking any surfaco. Airships may cany 
machine guns, and sometimes they are provided 
with torpedo discharge apparatus in the cars 
below the gas chamber ; they are also frequently 
armed with a machine gun carried on the top, 
access to it being obtained by means of a shaft 
through the gas chamber. 

Fig. 1 . 
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to which the modern officer ettn > J»V 
prt&n t day’- Sib John Fbench. 

TYI'W OF AIRCRAFT. 

Aircraft may be divided into the follo™g 
"mdinMf w hich are Wf than « and 

which may be again sub-divided into 

W Rigid, and m Cel^; et th „, „ ir »»d 
(2) Am.pi.ner which , Mono- 

of which there are two type i 
plane and Biplane. . tb desn ibed 

These types of «>««» Ue r. w> 

in some detail in another 
are only concerned with them effect on nor 

COMPARATIVE AOVACTAOES OP 
AEROPLANES. 

the following advantages :— 

(1) It U much less costly. The ftVCinge 

(2) It possesses ^ ^ken as 75 

speed of a good aeroplane ? 45 miies ftn 

miles an hour as compared wu 

hour of a good airship. . ith v.hich au 

(3) The great cos* and rap**/** ^ RM 

aeroplane «w» manceuvre F 4 

airship. 


The advantages of on ni.ship over en aeroplane 

That it can hovtr, that is to bay, its engines 
may be stopped, and it can remain m one posit iron, 
and carefully study the ground underneath it. 
It can therefore -aim bombs and guns 

^“Lsiderabiy grtator £ 

than an aeroplane. The radms of _ actmn ' at on. 
of the new Urge Zeppelins is some 500 miles 

The newest machine can remain in the air 
for 48 hours at a time. 

. (31 Tho lifting power is very much greatei 

(4) The dirigible has a largt BteadtJ platform, 
and is therefore most suited for firtng Iron ‘ “ d 

for transmitting and lecemng messages by wrre 

less telegraphy. 

USES OP AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE. 

Aircraft are used mainly for observation pur- 
poses and to a minor extent for attack. Up to 
tho present by far the more, important use of 
aircraft is for observation, of which less is beard 
than of the more spectacular bomb dropping. AS 
aircraft continue to develop, however, there is 
littlo doubt that their offensive powers will be 
very much increased. , 

OBSERVATION. 


«' The readiness with which an 
U taken to pieces, packed V nnce I have seen 
transported. For ln ^"’ nn i n g on their own 
many Blcnot monopl me £ tor cars, their 

wheels and pulled along > b k so that they 
Mugs being folded along their back., 
resembled Krgo dragor ies. aer0 phne can 

(5) in attacking 

mo. Th«a B ives it a ere ft tadvan^ ftnd 

SsSJS^S- , ' boye ,he ” r ' 

■ «■ -V2Z&S33 ‘-Sf 

aeroplane may bo pierceu y 0q the other 

and still continue on i j} elicat# a nd readily 
hand, an airship 13 ' •> 

destroyed. ,, • beD combined 

(1) ^comparative m* ^ naD(En . 

with its high ‘^Jfcgly difficult target »» 

vring, makes it on eiccMSJ tomo 500 

hit as compared with ° 

feet long and 50 feet m diameter. 


The principal uses of aircraft in observation arc 
to locate and bring back news concerning the num- 
bers disposition, and composition, of the troops of 
the enemy, their movements, traffic on railways, 
and also the disposition of friendly troops. Further, 
aircraft have become indispensable to artillery 
which in modern warfare, with its long ranges and 
carefully concealed positions, would bo quite blind 
without aircraft. 

USE WITH OTlfER ARMS. 

There lias been, and for a longtime will contin- 
ue to be, much discussion on the effect of aviation 
and its employment in conjunction with other 
arms. In connection with land foi ces, aviation 
is most closely allied with cavalry and artillery. 
Aircraft aid and save csvalry much unneces- 
sary work, and they are able to bring in 
information very much more rapidly. Under 
reasonable conditions of weather and country, 
a commander may within 3j hours expect 
a report od the position, approximate strength 
formation and direction of movement of^the 
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Ordinary field-guns do not possess sufficient 
elevation to allow of tlieir being trained on air- 
craft, nor, when they are once trained, are thoy 
able to follow it. 

The principal requirements of an anti-aircraft 
gun are : that it must bo capable of great elova- 
tion tip to nearly 9° degrees. It must be capable 
of firing in any lateral direction. The pivoting 
mechanism must be so arranged that the gun may 
be rotated sufficiently quickly to follow the 
movement of the aircraft, and finally a rapid rate 
of firing must be maintained. 

Three types of guns have been developed on 
these lines. One for use i n the field mounted on 
a light two-wheeled carriage ; another for use on 
a motor car, and a heavier gun for use on board 
ship, 

AMMUNITION. 


Among the special ammunition that has been 
devised for use against aircraft may be men- 
tioned •— 


the dirigible 10611111 * 117 for 5 S nJt * n S the gas of 
(2) A smoke producing shell, A hollow spurn 

moSi^"vn S . fi,U1 ' Titt ™» k « producing 
raatoml, winch gives out u thick easily visibll 
moke, enabling the path of the shell to be readily 

followed, so that the correction of aim 

may be readily ascertained. 1 


AVOIDANCE or OBSERVATION. 

a - !' r ° ri r f . tr °? p3 . t !', flt wish t ? observation l 

aircraft, the following points should be borne : 
mind:— The two principal influences are b.\c] 


ground and movomont; for instance, troops are 
easily seen on a light coloured road when moving, 
wliilo they are difficult to perceive if lying amongst 
grass or small bushes, and if they keep still 
Another point to be borne in mind is never to 
look up. 

If on a broad road and an enemy aeroplane 
comes in sight, it is well to keep all troops on one 
side and instruct them to keep perfectly still- 
The remainder of the road will from a consider" 
able height appear to be the whole road. On the 
other hand, when in column of route on a mtrov 
road, cover should at once be taken on both sides. 
When moving in extended order in open country, 
troops should beinstiucted immediately to take 
such cover as is available and to lie quite st® 
until the aircraft has passed. Woods, belts of trees 
high hedges, and villages are examples of gw* 1 
cover. When in camp or bivouac, enemy .observes 
may be deceived if the usual formation is altered, 
if, for instance, a battery can be made to appear 
like a R. E. Company. 

Troops billeted in villages or towns are * 
difficult problem for the observer. It is > ro Pf s ! 
sible for the aircraft observer to determine what 
is their number or composition. It is probable 
that in the present war, villages and towns have 
on this account been greatly used for accommodat- 
ing troops, and this may explain to some «ten 
the great amount of destruction of villages and 
towns that has taken place. 

It is well to light cooking fires near villages, & 
that the smoke may not attract the attention o* 
the enemy. 
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Alft CfUFT IN WAS 

The Balloon, the Dirigible, and the Aeroplane, 

1b Y~T~eThE NSM AN , AjM.i-C.E. 


HE conquest of the air has been the ambition 
, of man for countless ages. The heroes « 

1 the stories of ancient mythology, are c 1 

a with wing, *£* JiS 

eacue fair damsels or attack t enrlie , t 

^though inventors and to 

,imes have been devoting ,u ent ic record of 

:ho art of flying, thero i“ n rth unt ;i icGO 

», »• having 1.H I the ’ l Fre[ , ch . 

„h.n Altari, «i»l *» ' l T a ““1, h machines. In 

men made an attempt t " 0 { a rich 

II®, the *”*£%?£££* with 

[Wiper ranker m I ran™. , ^covered thnt 

balloons filled with hot ulr in J , mi 
hot nir endowed in "G" ? ^ ith t h ese balloons. 

Successful ascents Robert carried 

1„ lb 0 wrrae yonr, line, 

nut successfully tnvestiga fillinc the gas 

with this difference J 1»2* [f ^[T'hjdVen. 
l*ag with hot air, they to carr y a 

and arranged fov . “Jf Hydrogen rapidly 

— er frora ‘tag- ^ ^ .nd 

took the place ol not tinner as the contain- 

rubber eoatod.. kr.ptod r i Pe tarf CT0SS «[ ^ 
ing envelope, in 

English Channel m a Mjo® • k _ lace tm the 

No i„ r tant developra^te took^p.^ ^ 

year 183b, when the Nassau balloon — 

ooVtc channel from London. Since 

.o 

could bo etee Vj: .J 1 nT feet long and 39 leet in 
ragar ^L, to which he .ttaeh- 

"Ib^ but coold not proceed toother in hra 
oi inis lyja , , . - excessive cost , 

experiments on account of their 


Various other inventors, principally French tack- 
led the problem from time to time, some of their 
machines being driven by manual power, and 
others by electric power. . 

It was not, however, until the present century 
when tho development ot tho petrol engine reach- 
ed a hi-h state ot efficiency thnt the conquest of 
tho air become a possibility. The introduction ot 
the motor or and the necessity ot having power- 
ful engines ot small sire and light weight directed 
the attention ot tho most skilful engineers to the 
production of petrol engines of this type and - 
their employment on flying machines. 

TUB AEROPLANE" 

We have till now been speaking of balloons or 
» Lighter than Air ” machines— a few introduc- 
tory remarks on the beginnings of the Heavier 
♦Lot, a;-” ™«r.hines— nonnlarly known as aero- 


planes— seem necessary. - ; ' 

This problem of flying with a heavy type of 
machine seriously engaged many minds, principal- 
ly from the year 1867 onwards. Professor Lang- 
ley of America and Sir Uiram Majrint made im- 
portant experiments. The former was the first 
to construct a model aeroplane which could make 
any considerable flight by means of propellers 
worked by its own engines. His researches into 
nir currents and the stability of aeroplanes were 
of immense and enduring value, and his death was 
a great loss to aviation. 

Sir Hiran Maxim built a htige aeroplane cost- 
ing £20,000 ; as a flying machine it was not a 
success, but its failure enabled to teach many use- 
ful things about the best propellers to use, wind 
pressure and the like. But the work which re- 
sulted in success is attributed to the brothers 
Lilienthal, one of whom lost his life while flying 
in 1899, and the brothers Wright of America. 
Both the brothers Lilienthal and the brothers 
Wright based their study and experiments on the 
school boy 'a kite. The general principle of the 
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enables tho cars ami propelling machinery to bo 
rigidly connected to tho fnuiif-wotk thua obtain- 
ing tho best po^siblo result from tho propeller*. 

A description of tho Zeppelin in tho Counts’ own 
words with illustration appeared in our last issue. 

It must bo admitted tlint as n spectacular 
thing a dirigible airship aloft i* much more Im- 
posing and impressive than an aeroplane. The 
latter at a groat height is a tiny thing, lint tho 
dirigible with its gigantic shape is an imprcurivo 
and picturesquo right. And in war tho idea of 
a great serial warship throwing down bombft is 
more terrifying than that of tho aeroplane 
scout. But their relativo usefulness is still an 
undecided matter. 

The objections against tho dirigibles of any of 
the above types are . — 

(1) The leakage of gas renders them untrust- 
worthy. 

(2) Their bulk offers great i cristanco to tho air 
and entails the use of engines of very high 
horse .power. 

(3) To protect them against wind and weather, 
some types of dirigibles have to be deflated— and 
once they are deflated, they are useless and have 
to bo conveyed to their base — or to some spot 
where the necessary gas can be obtained. This is 
a most serious defect in time of war. 

(4) The rigid type of airship can only come to 
rest on water, except in an absolute calm ; and 
must be housed in a harbour to protect it from 
the wind. This enormously limits its usefulness 
and field of action. 

(5) The bulk of the airship is a disadvantage 
and presents a big target to the enemy. 

(6) The number of men required to manage it, 
its slow speed and the small altitude it can attain 
to are all serious drawbacks against its use for any 
purpose. 

Coming now to the Heavier than Air types, 
we observed while tracing the history of flying 
machines that the •** Glider " was the parent of 
the aeroplane. Most of us know that a school 
boy'6 kite would only fly when there was some 
wind — and the stronger the wind, the better it 
flew and the more difficult to hold it. The school 
boy’s kite was improved by Lilienthal and others 
into a box-kite which consisted of two fiat planes 
held together by distant pieces in such a manner 
as to allow of the passage of air between the 
planes. The next step was the glider. 

la the glider, as it was evaotually worked out, there 
Were two planet fixed one above the other and separated 
from cseb other by distant places, ths lower plane 


having at It« centre some arrangement for holding th® 
operator during his descent, 'i he glider was taken t® 
the topot a hit!, or ehff, the operator took his place, 
and the apparatus was pushed over into the air. Th® 
descent of the gilder caused the passage of a certain 
amount of air under tho p!»nes forming the glider, ana 
the pressure of this wind, as it virtually wa», lessen*" 
the speed at which the glid« r descended. In plaqe o> 
falling vertically downward*, when all wa* right, it mad® 
a beautiful glide, a descent at a alight angle with th® 
horirontal line. 

The Aeroplane w ® know it to-day is ^ 

development of tho glider. 

Our readere may want to know how an row 
piano flies. To explain this wo would refer then 1 
to the kite, which, whatever it* shape may be i* 
an aeroplane. Tho pull of tho string on the kit® 
is tho counterpart oi tho driving power of th* 
petrol engine in tho flying machine. If tho fla* 
aide of the kite is tilted against tho breeze, the 
uir strikes it and is reflected downwards at P 
similar angle. The line bisecting tbi* angle give* 
the resultant upward thrust. “The angle of re* 
flection is equal to the angle of incidence” is a truth 
familiar to all Matriculation students. If tho 
kite were not held by a string, this upward thrust 
would blow the piano back, which is prevented by 
the pull of the string, and the kite is kept roaring 
thereby. Tho method of starting to fly a kite by 
towing it behind for some distance at a certaiP 
angle until the speed is sufficient to allow it W 
rise, is also very much like the starting of flP 
aeroplane. 

The air olTers a strong resistance to the flying 
machine, and tho object of the builder of th® 
aeroplane is to so shape his plane and aeroplan* 
as will overcome this resistance. 

Air currents move in regular lines without 
eddies or whirlpools. Any disturhan.ee of this 
stream line sets up whirls and hinders the pass* 
age through the air. Therefore the planes etc.* 
must be shaped to allow of easy passage of aif 
past and over them. 

As a result of experiments, it was found th» fc 
the best form of plane had a curved or cambered 
surface. The term “ plane ” is used in an Irish 
sense. They are not planes, but arched member^* 
the highest part of the arch being nearer th 0 
front edge, and sloping gently towards the rear. 

The plane further is thicker in the front and 
tapers away. It is in fact a copy of a bird’s win£. 
and the best form known so far. 

Investigation showed that the above form <d 
plane possessed the greatest lifting power. Th 0 
reason is the air current strikes the upper parted 
the arch (or hump) and is reflected at ar 
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angle upwards and away from the P'“ e - J h “ 
results in a partial vacuum above the 
back portion and “ sucks tho plane up. 
the air under the arch portion is cuduoned and 
slides down to tho back edge, and it is this P 
of the air which is caught and forced Jo™ 
beneath tho plane, and supports it -when the 
plane is tearing through the ur at high speed- 
The planes therefore piovide the snorting 
suiface and in tom and section would be arched 
or humped as described above. , „ 

The work of the pilot of the aeroplane .s' ,ery 
enacting, and he has in addition to "ftails 

machine and looking into heaps o other detrnls 
while the machine is in motion, wwtcl> *“ 
carefully the air current! while hying. The 
caprices of the air are as sudden and wined as the 
weather. Our readers will have 

account, of aviation contests regarding the dim 
culties experienced by aviators in g S 

•• Air pockets." Very little is known ahonUhese 

pockets. They are supposed to be holes 

the air is less dense and is not in motm . 

by considerably lessening the support afforded by 

the passage of the supporting planes tbM*bU» 

air. The result is a lessening of the ,!' “ ?£ 

oi the machine which tends to ma 

the earth. Unless the pilot is 

machine may dive too far to make recovery cl 

balance impossible. , th c0n8 . 

The behaviour of air currents the 

traction and management of aeropianes 
speaking the subject matter of the science known 

f» 7“" 

ment. We have only touched on on. or two 
pie details, and the serious reader is nfe » “ 
books on “Aero-Dynamics for fuller information 

in the matter. Walker's booklet 

We quote again from Mr. » aiKer 
which describes the construction Ac., of the 
aeroplane in simple ll ' n ^ag e - , luienoff 
There are virtually only rc ®' 0 tho £ 0 noptana 
oo the marlftt, known r / 8 P ecl '!* , ^/ th6 triplene, i*»s 
and the biplane- A third, • t "' > " ber we r B P mado and 
also introduced, end » cei tem nu _ anu f ac t U re has 
nevr, butthe writer underttands its “ 
been abandoned in favour of . tbe .? h :.,i. ne filit, because 

• sasssattatja 


... . , . :» w .« made of Btout timber. 

In the Wright b p . m ada in tho early machi- 

The planes ? onBI , im0g 0 j> hickory or other suitable 
„es of ba ™ b °°’ , hi form, divided into convenient 
joed. \ r he 'i„, ,.a »o,.., or other m.teri.l 

Sa&fT 

p . x Tirtuallv pillars or atanchiona made 
f 1 ' 1 ® 3 , !!! U ,h. t ’ w i? offer P be least resistance to the 

sg&s&asgEbs 

fl'hSol to hold guide, (of lh. wire, ooutrolliug the 

'“Th'.'.h' *"r or el.r.tiog plane in the typical early 
The eievat in Iron t of the two main planes. 

!uT supported from the central platform of the lower 
ptane by ou ‘" B S 

orother arrangements close to tho pilot's hand. Tho 
elevator and the tail plane assist to support the machine 

** In The central platform is fired the engine which is 
. 4° « ♦he machine through the air, the carburettor 
-.. .hl^ loTm the engine, the register for ioolmg 
the wa h ter g that circles round the engine, and tbo gearing 

,C Th r . i p.".p. l n"r' ToThSier form, olbipl.no i. u.u.ll. 
Bled at the rear of tho lower plane. It may b « driven 
direct from tho engine, its central boss being attached 
tolhe engine shaft, or it may be driven by chains. In 
the Wright and the Cody biplane, and others, 

there are two propollers, driven in opposite directions, 
bv chains similar to those used in automobile driving, 
which deliver the power rrom the engine-shaft to the 

Pr iraddition to the above, tho biplane has usually some 

arrangement to assist in balancing. 


THE MONOPLANE. 

The monoplane, is a much prettier spparatus, and very 
much more like a bird in form. Tho fl lenot, which has 
done tho most important work and won the greatest 
number of races, is more like a biplane, with the sup- 
porting planes arranged on the same lever. As the name 
Implies in a monoplane, the supporting planes— there 
must necessarily be two -are approximately in the same 
horizontal plane. They nearly always slope a httls onto! 
the horizontal as they recede from the central fusellage. 

But the general arrangement oitho monoplane is very 
different from that of the biplane, as will be seen from 

the drawings of the two machines respectively. In the 
biplane, it will be remembered, the fusellage is merely an 
accessory to support the tail plane and vertical rudder ( 
in the monoplane the fusellege bears nearly the same 
relation to the rest of the machine as the body of a bird 
does to Its wings, head and tail. In the latest forms the 
main fusellage elosely approaches the outlines of a bird’s 
body. It is completely enclosed, and the curves of the 
enclosing structure are auch as will avoid the formation 
oi eddies in the air, as the machine moves forward. 

In the early forms, the Bleriot and otherB, tho fusel* 
lags or body might be looked upon as a long openwork 
cradle of rectangular section, but tapering from ths 
front to the rear. 




BIJHHOT MONOPLANE. 


, lh .„„ i-jisBtu-JSS t sa 

I.nn »nd olh.r 

C‘ IS* '» a;,„ p ,' 'tim iM ~"«»i •< 

Alcomont' ,or F* ,K,r end as roontioned above, n 

Kaffir,, i &u, «- n-*« »; >“ 

S, is, tk* nj"? » 

^ r ^ nK t^ machine, P part of it being movable 

^a’cting ®' f 7*m*work forma, as in the biplane. 

The in which to carry the guys control- 

““'“S’” 8 '"l b ' 

In tho m" v ^.inps, up or down. In lome mono- 
warping pari* of th# Wl0g towards the tip is arranged 
planes a P° much on the lines of the flaps in the 

*i b \rM$n.”Za the «• — «4 “P«> 5-Phj 

Wright d p wireSi or ribbons, ending in levera at the 
means oik i J » j n ol i,er forms of monoplane tho wings 
aviator ® ^ niored bodily up or down , that is to say, 

the angle which the wing as a whole makes with the 

IU Tb'e wings of the monoplane and the supporting planes 
r the biplane are built up of a number of longitudinal 
° d transferee ribs, over which the treated fabric is 
stretched. It is usually secured to both the upper and 
tower faces of the ribs. The form of the ribs giTes the 
necessary camber. 

THB H Y DP O- AERO TLA TIE. 

The by dro-aerc.pl an e { or hydroplane, as it is sometimes 
called, is merely any aeroplane fitted with floats that 
will onablo it to rest upon tho water. It is also a tractor 
biplane. The idea is that the machine shall bo used 
with raeo-ot-war cruisers, and the writer suggests also 
with ocean passenger steamships. The floats are merely 
curred pieces of timber of such dimensions that their 
power of flotation is sufficient to support the weight of 
the aeroplane and its passengers when it is resting on 
the water. It is hoped that the aeroplane will be used 
for scouting. In that case the pilot on his machine 
would be lowered on to the water by the side of the 
ship. He would nso from tho water, just as an aero- 
plane rises from the ground, would conclude his 
tseonnaissanco, and on returning to his ship would 
Una on the -natsr and ha hoisted in. 


HUU TIIE AEROPLtWK RISES AM* rALLH. 

The aeroplane is uiado to more upwards, to climb into 
the aky, so as to speak, or to more downwards, by tbs 
aid of tho clerator. The elevator consist* of a cambered 
surface, fabric stretched over a wood or irstal frame; 
carried in the ease of the earlier forms of biplane usual- 
ly in front, and in tho monoplane and tra tor like bi- 
plane in the rear IT hen carried in frontitls arranged 
with its inner ends aa pivots, so that its outer coda can 
be raised or lowered. In the monop'ane and tractor 
biplane the elevator is usually hinged at the centre, end 
guys or wires from lcters near the pilot’s bands in both 
esses enabled him to place it any any angle he requires, 
with tbe horizontal When the elorator is tilted up* 
wards, the pressure or the air on tho under-aide when it 
is carried in front, and on the upper aide when it !• 
carried in rear, turns the front of the machine upward*, 
or, what amounts to the something, the rear of the 
machine downwards In either ca<e tho course of the 
machine is directed upwards When the elerator is 
turned downwards, the pressure of tho air, on its npper 
sido when it is carried in front, ar.d on the lower side 
when it is carried behind, caused the front of the 
machine to turn downwards, or the till to turn upwards- 
In either case tho course of the machine is directed 
downwards. 

HOW THB AEROPLANE IS 8TEER8D BIGHT AND LEFT. 


The aeroplane is steered right or left by the aid of the 
vertical rudder, which in alt forma of the machine «• 
earned on the tail. The rudder is sometimes single, and 
there tre sometimes two; and agun the rwo are some- 
times arranged aide by side, and sometimes one abOTO 
the other The rudder consists of a frame of wood »r 
metal, of very muoh tlie same form as a boat's rudder, 
orer whien fabric similar to that used on the mainplanes 
is stretched. The position of the rudder or rudders l» 
controlled by guy* running from levers or other arranpe- 
monta at the pilot’s hand. Turning the vertical rodder* 
to the right causes the head of the aeroplane tu turn to 
the right; and turning the vertical rudder to the left 
causes the head of the aeroplane to turn to tbe left. I* 
is the pressure of the wind upon the vertical rodder, 
Whwh pushes the tail m the opposite direction to that '« 
which the head goes. 
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There ire various arrangements for the tail. # ®™ e 
forma of biplane, for instance, there ia J I kind ol oox, 
inside of which one or two vertical nUa nmtLM, 
the idea being that the draught from the p P 
which in the curlier form of bipl.nn >n;ut W>,hd I to 
main planes, will ba more effective if 
the surfaces of the vertical rudders, by the box-l.ka 
structure. 

HOW THE AEROPLANE 19 DRIVES THROUGH THE AIR. 

The whole structure, whether it be a raonopUn^ a 
biplane, or a triplane, ia driven through the air by one 
or more propellers, or tractors, as they ate 
when placed in front of the machine Thepropelleri 
precisely similar to that of a dirigible balloon, except 
that it would necessarily be amal er than those T 
for very Urge dirigibles. It consists usually of two 
or more blades of a screw, and is revolved at a very 
rapid rate, one thousand revolutions per »»"*■»”* 
over its revolution causing the whole machine to move 
forwards. 

The propellers are driven by petrol MS™* ' vh,c “ 
hare been worked out specially for the p P • 
the 'monoplane the shaft or axle of the , 

far always been connected to the boss or®entreofthe 
propeller. In the case of the Gnome eog.ne the eqotvai 
•ot oftho shaft, a tube attached to the t,0, '^ c,r ( 
ders is attached to the boss of the propeller The shaft 
or the tube revolves, in obedience to the power 
exerted by the engine, and;the propeller or propellers do 
so also, and drive the machine through the air. 

la order to understand bow the prapdbr "«• ?" 
•croptino or a dirigible through the a*r(tb« ” 

same in each case) ,t will be as w.U 1 » 
air we breathe, that surrounds us, is » »“• • . # 

see it, but physicists look npon it very ra “® h . , „ 

light as water and other liquid*. To th ® P .^“ rooer 
1 .quids and gs.es are fluids, and have very many proper 
tie" in common. They all have weight, they eb bare the 
power of supporting bodies floating in , 
w«.t the passage of bod.es through them .they 'M set 
•up friction over tho surface- or any bodie* passing 
through them, and they can all be mado the medium for 
tho operation of screws or propellers. 

Eu A “"»> '-"V »xis 

to cut its wly into tho wood, and as it cuts its way in. 


bo the screw as a whole advances. If we ^d a block of 
wood of great length, and a screw of great length " 
proper tools for the purpose, we could cause the sere 

to cut its way right through the block. In pUee 
.crew as we know it, and which is usually 
form, we might have a rod with a pointed end, and a 
few threads near tho end in place or tho usual I n 
number. We could drive this rod through a long J J«* 
of wood, tho screw cutting its way through the whole 
length, by applying sufficient turning force st the other 
er.d, tbo non-pointed end. 

If wo substitute water or sir for the block of wood, 
the above is exactly what we have in a screw designed 
to drive a ship through the water, and an aeroplane or 
dirigible through the air. Just as the screw on the rod 
described above would rut its way through the wood, 
so the screw-blades forming the propeller cut their way 
through the air or water, and force the ship, the dirigible 
or the aeroplane, foi wards. 

For further information regarding the aero- 
plane, its engine, the method of operating it, 
alighting from it, conti oiling it Arc, we would 
refei the leaders to the booklet from which we 
)n\e quoted above, and also (o Rtlph Simmonds 
“ All about Air-ships.” (Cussul it Co., London.) 

THE U8E AND FUTURE OF THE AEROPLANE. 

As compared with the dirigible, the aeroplane 
is far less costly, moves easily, and is portable 
and manageable. It is computed that for the 
cost of one dirigible ns many ns 35 aeroplanes 
could be built. In tho present European War 
its superiority over the dirigible has almost been 
established. As regards speed also theneroplane.is 
far ahead of the dirigible. Every day improve- 
ments are being made on it. The present war 
has cleat ly established its reliability and use- 
fulness ns a scout, bomb-tlirower, fighter Arc. 
And wo have no doubt that its future development 
and use will bo extensive and rapid, and that it 
will be impressed into the service of man — both 
in peace and war — foi all the purposes for which 
the railway train and the ship and the motor 
vehicles oie now being used. 
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"Hie Zeppelin A Description By Count Zeppelin. 


“ Zeppelin " lias recently been very much in 
the air, and many a layman has asked “What is 
Zeppelin?" It is a unique kind of air-ship built 
some years ago by Count Ferdinand Zeppelin of 
Germany. Zeppelin after whom the most effective 
of the air-6hips is named is n German Aeronaut 
bom in Constance on July 8, 1838 He was early 
educated at the Polytechmk, Stuttgart and 
latterly in the University of Tubingen. He 
took pait in the American War of Secession and 
served in the Franco-German Wai in 1870. In 
1900 ho made his first ascent in a dirigible air- 
ship of rigid type and has since been the premier 
aeronaut in the continent Several of its improved 
successors came to grief, but on the whole the 
rigid dirigible has made the most impoitant pro- 
gress and that chiefly owing to Zeppelin. The last 
Zeppelin builtinl913,an>lncquned by the German 
navy, had a length of 523 ft and a volume of 
7 7 G, 000 cubic ft , and was capable of a speed of 
52 miles an hour The latest military Zeppelin 
also carries a machine gun. Zeppelin starteda pas- 
senger air service in 1910 Now that he has volun- 

teered his services to go in comm Mid of an air-ship 
at this ripe age of seventy-six, a well-known story 
of his earlier exploits in the Fnvnco German wai is 
particuhuly interesting On July 24, 1870, within 
a few hours of the declaration of war, the 
Count, with a company of eleven horsemen, made 
a roconnoitering dash into French territory. They 
were observed, almost sunounded, and had to 
ride for their lives. When speeding through a 
frontier ullage a lancer dashed at the Count and 
wounded his horse. Zeppelin cut the man down, 
jumped from his <jwn horse to his assailant's, and’ 
succeeded in reaching German soil 

The following lecture delivered by Count 
Zeppelin in Berlin in 1908, and now reprinted 
from an old issue of “ The Review of Reviews," 
will no doubt be read with interest. — 


ft HE mightiest achievement ot the present ceneri 
VJj tlon with relation to the conquest of the air wi 
the ecnatruction of conveyances in which a mi 
could nse in the air not only as before a a i 
appendage to the aenal globe, but at a pilot, himaell fixii 
tlie way whwh would carry him to the de»tination*i 


In the investigation* as to what extent we hare ao far 
command over the way« of the air and as to how * 
we are juatifledin assuming that the consolidation* an 
extension of this mastery will take place in a conceive ^ 
time, I hope to convince readers of the fact that 1 
aloof both from scientifically ungrounded chimera an 
from unscientific doubts about things that are poaitire y 
attainable. 

For carrying out this investigation.we require, above 
all things, i ltornc-n as to the maximum efficiency 0 
aerial navigation, which has been already attained Of I 
expected to be attained in the near future, in regard 
reliability, speed during long flights, and carrying e *P*; 
city. 1 emphasise the expression “maximum efficiency, 
because we wish to learn to what extent we may hope 
to increase our command of the air. If thereby all ai 
vessels with only small efficiency are neglected in on 
speculations, it does not mean that they are unable t 
render useful services on a smaller scale, as is the *** 
of small steam boats. For a reliable working during 
long journeys there are required at least two driving 
contrivances independent from one another— that **. 
motors with air screws. Indeed, there are not, and Kief" 
never will be, any motors which are not subject to inter- 
ruptions in their running, any more than there are to- 
day locomotives in which troubles nerer take place, 
but. whereas without any damage to the train 
motire can be replaced by another one, and whereas tna 
steam boat, the engine or which atops, remain* 
Boating, the air-ship, when its sole motor comes suddenly 
to a standstill, or has to be stopped, has often to 
without the troublo being possibly remedied. . 

Tins is not too serious when it is possible to reach 
suitable landing-place; but if the machine is 0Ter ,* r 
inhospitable moorland, or rocky country, over desert 
sea, or the enemy’s land, the trouble of the motor o y 
have as consequence the destruction of the crew an 
the air-vessel. The same thing can happen if the g 
globe of the air-ship loses ita stiff outer shape, wnt 
fact causes it to become undirigible. ... 

Another fact, which is not less full of eonsequen , 
for the air-ship, is when its supply of petrol come* 
an end before a landing-place is arrived at. 

My rigid air-ship alone up to now fulfil? the Beee **V7 
conditions of stability. We will, therefore, only c ® 
der this system incur study, even if it has not •“ 
in its journeys the maximum speed attained by*" 010 
system, hut which cannot offer the same safety. 

When the specific speed ot an air-ship has ® Icee l ‘L i 
the speed of the most frequent winds, about 1“ I °. ct ,. 
per second, the duration of the journey, which 1* 
pendent on the amount of working materia* tha 


hour 


carried, has a greater importance than the speed- 


anog 00 hours travels during this time 2,000 ja V ila, 

on the contrary, the air-ship which flics only at 40 *« 
metres per hour, but is capable of maintaining it* » 
during 100 hours, travels 4,000 kilometre*. Th° *P ***%" 
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ft b1e to travel as long as its store of petrol hold* out, 
just as surely as a well-tried steamer can travel as 
long as its stack of coal is not exhausted. 

From all this it will be seen that, in tny atr-ahip, v.e 
possess tho newest method of loeoraotion, which, starting 
from Rea level, and with twelve persons on hoard, can 
remain in the air for four days and traverse a distance of 
4,000 kilometres. If the voyage starts from the German 
low-lying plains— from Berlin, for instance— twenty 
persona might be taken. If it is not intended to travel 
so long, then the shortening of the voynge pennitB 
other passengers, at the rate of one person for every 
three hours by which the time is reduced, to be taken, 
or a proportionate amount of weight, such as mail-bags, 
money, valuables, instruments, and, in short, any other 
objects of great value which do not weigh too heavy ; 
in war, ammunition and, in case of necessity, infantry 
munitions could be taken for the home army, 

THE MODE!. FOR THE FUTURE. 

The best point, however, of the rigid system of air- 
ship is the ease with which it can be further developed 
to n still greater efficiency. When I say bo, I do not 
think, as hag been imputed to me by the newspaper*, 
of building an air-ship capable of carrying 100 passen- 
gers ; b it such a monster does not lio outside the limits 
6f the technical possibilities 

Although there are not yet air vessels capable of 
travelling at GO kilometres per hour— that is, aboot 3,000 
kilometre* in two day*, or *t lesser speed 6,000 kilo- 
metres within four and a halt days, they will very 
probably iie built within a reasonable time ; and as a 
consequence of what has been attained so far, we must 
unhesitatingly reckon with air-ships of such an efficiency 
if we wish to imagine up to what limits the next genera- 
tion will extend the conquest with air ocean. 

The mastery of the stmoapherc, with the possibility 
of travelling with certainty to a fixed goal, offers to air 
navigation— that is to *av, the art of correctly guiding 
vessels- much more diffiou t problems than to the 
navigation on rivers and BCaa The latter only require* 
a knowledge of the fairway, with its drifts, cliffs, and 
shallows; the sailor must also know the regular air 
movements, and lie must be able to find his course when 
no land is in sight Nevertheless, he has only to deal 
with one surface, having a constant elevation, 

Tov the air navigator things are quite different; yes, 
when he ia living over the country on a sunny day, his 
eye, when helooks down, tells him how ho has to steer, 
at least as long as he does not come near hilly country 
which towers above the elevations over which he cannot 
or will not n*e But when tho wind play* round the 
mountain*, always -hanging in a surprising manner- 
now strong, now weak, now going down, now going np — 
then it requires most careful attention, practice, and 

cleverness, as well as exaet knowledge of the very ship 

which the man governs with relation to her capability of 
Steering and the *peed of her answering the pull or the 
reverse of the engines, with a view to avoid threatening 
impact tn the night time or in the fog. it ia necessary 
to keep high, or on the side as much as possible from 
such a ground. For this purpose maps are necessary, 
nn which the elevations are marked out by meant of 
coloured zone*. 

Mars INDISPENSABLE. 

When such maps are at hand, the lowest and widest 
past, for instance, over a chain of mountains i* easy to 
tied ont, and atr-shipa will drive towards this pas* when 


avoiding the greet heights, to ssve gas, which. «p»nj- 
log in the higher and thinner bed- of the sir. would 
escape through tho safety valves of the balloon* 
had become tightly stretched. When map* of ««n- 
cientty Urge scale, at lea. t 1: 200.000 .ro lacking, tb» 
airmen, meeting the ne- easily, will coon procure m»p« 
and vie a a of the country, by means of photogreph* 
taken from the balloon. Likewise, searching for a 
landing place in the dark and in the fog (I*** difficult 
however, because the air current* are there less irre- 
gular) will be, on the contrary, more difficult, because 
the question it not to keep clear of the ground, buj 
to come near to it, and driver* mult hsve an exaci 
knowledge of the country, obtained in the dsv time. 

And now, one word on the heights and distances op 
to the limits of our conquered realm. 

Mv present air-ship co-lid attain a height of artr 
3,000 metres, but then there will remain only a »»» 
petrol for continuing the journev. She would h»r 
consumed the same before, or thrown it as ball*”, 
1,500 metres can be taken aa the practical high”* 
limit, because, when tins height has been obtained, 
there remains still sufficient lifting power, with a reserv 

of driving power, for a journey of three days. I" ‘ 
journey has already listed for over twenti-four non 
before this height it armed at (the driving fuel wouia 
therefore be used for the fourth part), no loss in 
weight ib required for arriving at this height. «> 
also in the case of a short journey ills certainly P° * 
aible to arrive at this height without throwing ball* 
of dynamic power (that is to say, by means of a ro 
directed obliquely upwards), because it would bo p°'* 
sibte to slwsys maintain the air-ship at this height * 
loog as the driving power still exist*. 

LONG DISTANCE J0DRNET8. 

Owing to the further consumption of petrol, tbe 
equilibrium b-tween buoyancy and load ia »lw»y* re - 
tored if a large consumption of petrol has previous 
taken place owing to a long journey, or if a c,r . eU ..” 
stance —for instance, in war, the dangerous proxun* 
of the enemy's gun*— necessitates a sacrifice of * 9I ’J 
of the heavier objects, it is, of course, possible toreac 
much greater heights. In the subsequent calculation 
of tbe long distance joorneys which are feasible, it «* 
be necessary to reckon, not with the length of the air- 
line between two points, when it would lead over mono' 
am* more than 15,000 metre* high, but with the leugt 1 
of the necessary circuitous route. , 

The next atage of development of my air-ship* *** ^ 
produce vessels travelling between fifti-five and twenty- 
two hours only for long journeys When a distance C* 
be covered in a straight line with safety, its half 
is tho limit to which it is permissible to go from » P 1 * 
to which one wishes to return with safety. It i* * n ’P? r ' 
tan I. to know this limit, especially when it i* a quest* 
of Bight* over the ocean nr the enemy's land. 

For my ptesent air-ship it amounts to 860 kilometre*, 
and for the next air-ship to 1,150 kilometres— that t* ■» 
say, under favourable circumstances of temperature, > 
would be possible to continuously fly, for instance, rre ’ 
Mavence to Danzig and back sgtin. or from Mel*/ 
KSmgsberg and back. The circumstance* nr* I?' 1 ® 
different it a landing is effected »t Danzig or 
berg, and a small distance— for instance, Berlin w 
Frankfurt o/M, Berlin to Danzig, Munich to Vienna, 
Cologne to Hamburg— is chosen for the return journej. 
because the driving fuel can be replenished, and tP® 1 ** 
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lom th. leaaer cried ™ 

this manner is then atlhsedfortakg aist of 

which on the distances mentioned above coma ^ ^ 
twenty passengers in » dd, ‘ ,0 “ *° favourable the smaller 

SSS ?;.t c cT«e! h < I. ^ «jjj g K 

Basfauis.iBES:. — 

wording and sleeping room. »ir-«hip 

I have pwTtou.lv rem«k‘ id th. « u of tha 

on a journey ent rely •*>«» She moves her- 

air space in which it fin U h run „ scr08S 

self only in same etactly as a smp ^ down , „„r 

a current is taken at th “ uhe8 t „ reach the 
by the said current. If * . , aKe ber course 

point which is exactly °PP 0S !. ’ ,• e of crossing she will 
so much up river as during the time M era > 8 ^ 

run upwards on the same *£, fffc exactly 

downwsrds by the water. A V h a point of the 

the same thing when sho wanb blowing towards 

earth at the same time aB a «ide th0 polnt |, eH j n 

tha straight lino to the said p ' • w(] , h „ acC elerated 

tha direction of the wind, the _ fr f whether the wind 

or eased in her travel according to whether^tn ^ 

blows towards the goal or in th PP° the Bpe ciflc 
the sneed of the counter wind .. equ. t 
speed of the air-ship, the latter does h 

relation with the earth beneath and will 

back if the speed or the w.nd increa-a». f _ 

With a view to discover »hs iOm 'J of , 2 J etreB 


With a view to discover «h» eed 0 r 12 metres 

ship, travelling 4,000 p« r hour, dating 

per second, equal to 43 2 kilometre^ ^ nriT0Ur , b[e cir . 
four days can reach under * b th0 duration and the 
cumstsnces, it is necessary t . )d de iay her 

strength of the contrary winds wbicn 

progress. hourlr indications of the 

Careful extracts and the i hourly MBnnle d the 

wind strength at meteoro log .. dur i„g a year to 
most stormy day which is co strongest 

be calculated front the the average wind 

wind., »nd by 

strength, the conclu»ion .varase air movement 

Central Europe to encounter a e ^ B econd 

calculated on the same direction of six difflcult 

during four whole consecutiv j these moat 

problem for .n "i-WP “ “XS™ wo” l" b. .Wo to 
unfavourable circumstances mj “ r P n fo(jr d>JI and 
travel a distance of 'i 700 ^ , , ervo of driving fuel, 

the would still have a *“*?' / rl0 , Uuc e from Berlin 
It would, therefore, be possible, £««« Un ople , even in 

to 8t Petersburg, Moscow to C the two latter 

those unfavourable days in j ^^Jy four day*, 
towns— after a journey pp „i d take about forty 
On average days tb« journeys hours- 

tv. To'..": — •< ~- 

tral Europe and its l " w ® r bM ; n to European 


1 tontinents »nc 

Worn 0» co* et. or U» ”J ta tr 

lited oouotries (to where ** . , ;» they do not reach 

-conveyed In a dismantled ’ possible to 

this point by their own power) u v 


Cr-itfEL-SSK.TSSrtJJ 

s£js sr.itnssiSWf a & 

?. itoX. cop.blo Ot carrying on each norm * 

ctatnf- sse* J * p»- ; ■ 

trate farther. TQ EXPLORATION. 

nets have been so far made without taking into eon- 
XS E fact that the air-sbip. may *■“£££ 

S. t0 on h anve«ge, the" traveling efficiency 

of the air-ship bccauso first, during half of the jour- 
ney, Ee* winds increase tho speed, and secondly .be- 
causo it is often possible to find, on the side or over 
the Straight add low line of flight, a wind current 
which crosses the current, which was rather unfavour- 
ably counteracting at the point of departure, a^ tturdly 
because in many cases it may be expected that a wind 
will be found which will accelerate the journey. 

Jn tho foretelling of wind movements meteorology baa 
made great progress of late. The International Com- 
mmsion for Scientific Aerial Navigation endeavours, 
under the direction of its President, Professor Herge- 
s el I, to increase the observation stations all over tho 
cmhsed world and to issue weather bulletins, which are 
distributed by the telegraphs and thePress.Thehead 
of the Meteorological Institute of Lindeuburg has 
arranged, in the environs of Berlin, epecial observe- 
turns for the service of aerial navigation, thanks to 
which the air-ships of Berlin are able to journey with 
the greatest confidence, without haying to dread any 
storms suddenly taking place in the higher regions. 

AIR CURRENTS. 

Still more important than flying over the Continent is 
the knowledge of the air currents for journeys over the 
sea. Tbis is the only guide as to wbat an air-Ship is 
able to attempt over the oceans. Our present air-ships 
should not, generally speaking, venture out 0Te ” he “®“ 
at a greater distance than about 1,000 kilometres. Tbe 
more so where winds blowing towards the coast are pre- 
dominant ; therefore, for instance, from the western 
coast of Europe westwards, owing to western winds 
being prevalent, there are, vicc*verta, winds blowing 
Irom the eastern coast of Central America towards the 
east, because the said coasts are continuously under the 
influence of eastern eteaian winds. Much valuable in- 
formation for the determination of the direction and 
duration of the longest flights over the oceans can be 
gleaned from tha sailing provisions of the German 
Naval Observatory and from the knowledge of the trade 
winds monsoons, calms, etc. I^t it, however, be pointed 
out to tbe meteorologists the importance to the aerial 
navigator to possess the fullest knowledge of the direc- 
tion and strength of the currents which are near the 
earth and the very high ones which are observed by 
means of free balloons, bites and the flight of clouds, as 
welt as those winds of an average height which ate 
probabte under special circumstances of temperature. 
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XI, h ABOUT THE WAIL 


1 hire often heard the opioion that my airships are 
too expensire to adroit of belief mg that they will be of 
general use. Of couro, only a very fen wealthy men will 
be able to afford the luxury of auch nn air-vessel, but 
their number will, however, bo greater than that of 
owners of high eea Bteam-yachts. 

EXrEhSK OK ECONOMY? 

But air-Bhips— which, freeing themaelrca in any 
weather, in daytime and night tune, are able to bo 
always on the spot lo report to the Commander of the 
Army, or to the Admiral, tho movements of the enemy, 
and in addition, are able to penetrate to the extreme 
limits of the enemy's territory and thus considerably 
contribute to tho victorious conduct of the war— could 
they really be too expenaive ? 

With this supposed costliness they are not, propor- 
tionally speaking, in such a bad position, and tho aame 
with regard to the equipment and the working expen- 
ses ; every small war-ship, every squadron, erery battery 
are of a more considerable cost. And what does 
such an outlay mean if a colony is obtained and an 
unexplored country is opened by means of it ? 

• The question is often put as to whether flying should 
be allowed over the political frontiers owing to the fact 
that the Customs operations and official Government 
supervision of the travellers would be eluded. As it is 
impossible to think of a barrier high up in the air, and 
it is not possible to prevent putting down passengers or 
articles in the foreign country, it is imposstblo to think of 
prohibiting international traffio by means of aenal naviga- 
tion. The latter will, on the contrary, become more and 
more connecting link between the nations It will further 
bo necessary to regulate the air traffic by means of agree- 
ments between tho States. All this is not so difficult as 
it seems to be at first sight. We have the precedent of 
the agreements regarding navigation and the Interna- 
tional Maritime laws. As is done tho latter, there will 
have to be determined in the contracting couutnes Ibe 
sole localities from which air-shipa w .11 have to fly towards 
another couotry, aud where they will have to land when 
coming from abroad With the collaboration of the 
Consuls of tbe other countries, the ai> vessels entitled 
to fly will receive their ship's documents with a state- 
ment of the passengers, post parcels, goods, etc. It 
should he easy to regulate the traffio in this manner 
without having to put on tap or it, as some people think, 
all the ousting ordinances regarding protection of the 
frontiers, passports and customs. 

It will, of course, be necessary to add to the mam 
line* of aerial traffic a large aerie* of agreements, ordi- 
nance, and laws which will sometimes be very difficult to 
determine. In various oountnes, expert lawyers have 
already dealt with these questions. In our own countrr 
—Germany— 1 have been acquainted with the excellent 
esBay of Gnmwald dealing with the air-ship from the 
point of view of international and criminal law. 

Now then, why do I stand here and why do I manifest 
tty belief in air navigation ? Why do I again take the 
trouble to base on scientific ways, and to render iotelli- 
‘ gible to the public at large the superior value, the extra- 
ordinary possibility of development of the system 
rigid airships through showing what has to far been 
done? Why am I doing so, when tho moment seems so 
near when actions will rodnee sll doubts to nothioiness ? 

That timo is not, pethsps, so ..ear as it is thought. 
The progress of my undertaking has been followed nntil 
recently by many mishap*, it cannot be doubted that 
Elter some practice, it is possible to safely travel during 


tho bight, and to Und on firm ground. It would how- 
ever, bo a foolish start to endanger suetess, even to A 
small extent, by starting the first experiments during the 
time of tho year of long nights, predominant fogv, and 
of fiozcn ground. 

If. then, became the faith was lacking, wo hesitate to 
proceed with a most confident zeal to further constitution 
ol air-ships, it is seriously to bo dreaded that Germany will 
be too late, and even (hat, to near its complete vic- 
tory, it would sink bsck into oblivion behind tho brilliant 
successes ol ether systems which, from tteir very nsture, 
are not capable of such a prospective development. 

As long as God leaves me tho forces and the mesas 
of lurther working, 1 shall go on. But If an end was 
put too soon to my activity, those who are conversant 
with my ideas regarding the future could not continue 
the work if they were not supported by the will of the 
people. Ihis is why my words here should bo con- 
sidered as my will, by which I bequeath to tho German 
people all that 1 have done op to now, ao that tny 
fellow-countrymen may obUm from It all the blessings 
which still lie dormant in it for them. 

1 hiTe dono 18 0dI J based on exact sciences, 
and did not need the high philosophical speculation of 
bramwork. I did not have to search for persuasion 
aod belief, but calculation, login and experiments link 
one certainty to another. And when a man la con- 
viuced that he can reach the goal, there is no apecisl 
ah. . th ►“A"’* 5 th ? 1 * m therefor* fully con- 

fident that the enthusiasm which is shown tome by 
Germany and by Germans in all other countries does 
ro “.h Un . “ n i OT * T '« , t in iEtion of my aerviees, but 
f°i* m! t0 ? . nhlch w ‘» c »Ued upon to create 

w,n Aw’ e , h ° r ^‘ cUthe " otld h * d been waiting. Science 
mtpodnrft »? ‘ hl ° B 0Ter ’ technical competency will 
° t " “■«■«*» ,ni P ro **uients, natural ae.ence 
"b.ch regulate the efficiency, 
ment”™hi* D ? ethD0 B r8 phy will utilise this new mstro- 
IhUu ’i/u 00 .? 1 " ,1 > ‘beu show how German 
benefit fl?' i" 0,0 m,tter immediately, so as to 
mon of the fi^s * d T, ant 'B« "hich consists in Ihepo.ses- 
Science W.H fin/t) y ‘ er r ,te * bIa vessels. Juridical 
men* . re * u **t«»« 8 “ d the national agree- 

men* according to which air navigation will be 

KSTt. r,eu Ur ih er,D8 , the and friendly 

ureatest honn .1, 0lt,0D8 - 1 therefore the 

menced wiU be I d ^ ,U V ns J which 1 b * T0 com ' 
operation of the G'™m ' 1[1 " P ** C °* 

of^anspori'fwUh 1 LhUh i* ® ODUted u n » ual «« n# 

with a rSaUvelT am.n • , 0cg J our, *J 8 will bo taken 
German nation tan therefore *° r th * P ,86en 8 er8 - 
through the fund it ,f r ^ ore »‘»uuie with confidence that 
way to the real corn “ °P entd tor »U*U a* practicable 
»j|.ooaL 1D T-' the oce « n «* the air ; that it 
bute to tbe incw e 'of 0 ?h* r ,X' bip * whlfihwi “ conU ^ 
quently to I he maintenance V 0 ™' 8od co ?‘ 0 ' 

way* assist inthecnmJ C ® of . P e8ce . “ cd in vanoul 
If a few more years of *.° d e, P ,or «'>° n of the earth, 
tbe rare good Cunt ? re * ,Teo 1 wl “ b8Te 

success of my invention r* T ® t08ee lhe com P le f° 
the tool. But God ia ^ or wbl °b I was chosen to be 
that my work with . p r‘ t,cl P»Hj to praise for the fact 
in the soul of lh« n^ h * 0ge *. ble f “* 8 *»" •*•*•«* 
of the nation. er *fore uniting all the members 



THE RULERS WHO ARE AT WAR 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM. 

HE first *• people’s King ” of Belgium, nc 
knowlcdged ixs such by t nation of demo- 
crats, ia Leopold II's nophow, Albert I, 
who at this moment leads the Belgian Army in a 
war that heralds the birth of a new world, where- 
in the diplomatic shams and egoistic politics of 
the past must perish, and the people itself become 
the diplomatist, in and through its representative 
organism — the National Assembly. King Albert 
is the son of the late Count of Flanders and was 
born on the 8th of April, 1875. He was brought 
up ns a child with conspicuous simplicity and ho 
was educated by tutors who did not spare the 
boy. Until his eighteenth year, he was treated 
by his unsympathetic uncle in the manner of a 
Turkish Sultan towards a destined successor. 

In order to enable him to speak Flemish with 
a porfect accent, he was provided with a valet 
who could not speak a word of any other language. 
Even as a boy, ho took great interest in mechanics. 

Had destiny not given him a Throne, had he 
been compelled to work for a livelihood, there is 
no doubt that His Majesty would have become a 
remarkable engineer. 

In 1800, at the age of fifteen, Prince Albert 
entered the military school of Brussels. He 
remained several years there, and the tuition of 
this establishment was invaluable ; it was quickly 
noticeable that this extraordinarily studious 
young man would one day show conspicuous mas- 
tery of military science. In the meanwhile he 
studied diplomatic history with the late Baron 
Eambermont, the distinguished Belgian diplo- 
mat, • 

Despite his etudies, the young Prince Found 
time for sport, for travel, for lecturing and for 
social cares. 

In 1802 King Albert, then of conrse Crown 
Prince, entered the regular Army, and was intro- 
duced to the regiment, Brussels Grenadiers by 
'King Leopotd in a striking epeech which is worth 
quoting from, 11 1 am very happy to bring you 


my nophow." lie said, “ he is a fine- shaped gre- 
nadier. Tlis sentiments aro in hr.rmony with 
yours. He knows that officer*— whatever tlicir 
social standing may bo— must have tho love of 
work, the religion of duty, a boundless devotion 
to national independence.” And tho King turn- 
ing towards his nephew added " My dear nephnw, 
you have taken in your hand the illustrious 
colour* which symlxdNe our Fatherland. As long 
ns your heart beats don’t forgot the flag." 

On the 2nd of October, 1900, ho, married tho 
Princess Elimbcth of Bavaria, who ia a woman of 
cultured and domestic taste*. She is known as 
one of tho most learned Princesses in Euro;*. 
They havo three children : Prince Leopold, Prince 
Charles, and tho Princess Mario Jose. 

After his marriage, his constitutional bnshful- 
ness disappeared, and his sympathetic personality 
became noticeable. This i* chiefly due to tho 
training ho had uudergon* at the hands of bis 
own father. King Albert had vi-ited every court 
in Europe and assisted at the negotiations of im- 
portant international affairs concerning Belgian 
interests. His travels and close association with 
all classes made him thoroughly democratic. 

Albert has.alwaya turned hi* talnd toward* the pro- 
Mem* of aoaial progress, toward* the improvement of 
the condition of the labourer*. H* ha* visited a great 
number of tnanufactorie*, in Belgium and claewfaere ; 
b* hat never ebrunk from the duty of " living the life ” 
of working people. In 169T, at Seraing, near Liege, ha 
went down In a coalpit and worked at tho painful work 
of digging ; one other day ha acted a* a etoker in ora 
of the Belgian aUel-foundrioa ; ha travelled ae engine- 
driver from Otlend to Bruaaala, the fate of the whole 
tram being entreated to him. * 

Love of *cienee, interest in worker*, confidence in the 
commercial eipantlon of hi* ceuntry, these are tbo 
general idea* to which Prince Albert ha* ihovtoi an ab- 
aolute faithfulness, a* long as he was a Crown Prince. 

Uls uncle, the late King, was the King of tho 
Bourgtome, and his favourite motto was “Get 
rich.” 

King Albert is a quite different man. Ifo is 
the first Belgian King who goes to the working 
olass with words of encouragement an.l 0 f sympa- 
thy. He feels thst the force of tho future neither 
rests with the aristocracy nor even with tho 
middle class { it jests with tho people, and it is on 
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the prattle ho wants hit throno to rest. King 
Albert’s chawileriitieh nro forcibly portrayed i» 
the following description given bv 1 ether 
Yuuglinn : — 

A thorough gentleman, & thorough soldier, 
scholar and R thorough Catholic. * 
good and simple, doroted to study and topatri'. 
b . _.rl_ m.htin mi ce, h i i 


it the 17 tli 


thorough 
III* lire, 
uo voya- 

cos 'o f otae rvatio n and" of public 'em rice,' hi. genoruu, 
nature nod bUm«l«»» rerord made him the mmt popu- 
Ur of heirs-apparent ud the moat promising of future 

kl °Nted we way that timing the few je.tn» of his 
teign he has amply fulfilled tho hopes of his 
subjects? 

llo succeeded his uncle Leopold II, 
of Ueccmbct 1909. 

And of UK mental equipment, it has been mhI 
that his conceptions, his plans, his entcipnsos 
may not be ns vast as those of his pmlecchsor, his 
intellectual suppleness may not be as strong as 
that of King«Leopold II, but Betgium has found 
him as well-balanced, moderate and industrious. 
King Leopold II was a conqueror ; Albert 1 is a 
ruler who wanted nothing better than that Bel- 
gium should bo left in peace to improve what bad 
been acquired and to reap the profits therefrom 
without enlarging it. 

He is essentially a man of peace, but the deter- 
mination and the heroic courage that is being dis- 
played in resisting the invasion of the flower of 
the German Army shows that like King Leopold 
he has not forgotten the menacing shadow of the 
German eagle. The motto of Belgium, “L’Union 
fait la Force," has hitherto proved apposite and 
true, and to-day it is serving her once again in 
good stead. As a writer in the Catholic Proa 
points out : — 

like his uncle, King Leopold, he took part in the 
practical work of national development, and from bit 
■eat in the Senate inspired a number of reform*, and Dot 
a tew national schemes of commercial progress, lie 
was a fervent advocate of strengthening by every device 
and by State aid the commercial fleet which has beeo 
one of the great eaqre» of Belgium’s amazing industrial 
urolith. King Albert, before aaoendiog the throne, was 
also a close student of the more abstract aide of State- 
craft the modern pursuits of sociology and political 
economy, and among his most intimate and cherished 
friends have been the savants, professors of this depar. 

went of study at the Universities. He himself was an 

able lecturer, and frequently appeared on public plat- 
forms. Industrial progress; literature and education 
are subjects upon which he is said to have spoken with 
brilliance frequently in Brussels. . 

And ns lias been seen, his own military training 
has not been neglected. “Pi ince Albert as Crown 
' Princes always do, “ rushed ” through the various 
military grades, and two years before he suc- 
ceeded to the Throne he was promoted to the 


mule he now holds “ For tho Ja>t eight je-iiw 
ho has boon R General in the Belgian Army, »«<> 
bio jin‘[uiutioii for this j>o-t wan a most rigorous 

one ltisiiiUieitiMgto1e.uuth.it a fn von rite 
much of the King’n is " Loyauto nu Hoi," com* 
posed by the b.tndtu uitei of tho Kith Rajputs for 
His Majesty, three years ago. 

King Albert t* wiid to In; the only reigning 
Monarch who h.w vimted the United States 
Prioi to his Kitoce-wion to the tin one ho made * 
long tour of the Congo State which revealed to 
him the need for thorough reform in administra- 
tion winch ho has carried out with conspicuous 
success. A man of conscieneo and upright pnnci- 
plcH ho has won the lieai t of the native population 
of Congo whose moral and material welfare are so 
dc«r to him. With his admirable solicitude for 'he 
prosperity of the Colony, and his intimate know- 
ledge of every aspect of the native population he 
was chiclly instrumental in dovising measures for 
their welfare. Belgian obligations to tho right' of 
Congo have been equally answered by tho loyalty 
of the subjects. 

But, before his accession in 1909, at tho ngo of 
thirty-five, King Albert showed little or no sign 
of tho muttitorm energy which he has nince deve-ji- 
loped. He was (and is) pacific. Uo wan absorbed 
m philanthropic schemes. He was a diligent 
student of sociological subjects. Working-cLi-s 
organisation intei ested him profoundly ; and the 
artisans of Belgium knew it well. 

“ His ambition of fostering art and literature is 
hs conspicuous as the indifference of the two I^o- 
polds. But during the last three or four years, 
tho question of national defence has mainly occu- 
pied the King’s mind; and the law of 1909, rais- 
ing the strength of the Army has had no more 
ardent supporter than Albert the First. Yet it , 
cannot be too clearly realized that King Albert is 
a peace lover, representing in this respect his 
eight million subjects, whose progress in industry 
and commerce, art and literature, education, and 
social organization, is remarkable." « 


The Infanta of Spain in describing him recent- 
ly says ; — 

He is one of the few Sovereigns io Europe, who h»ve 
clearly seen the power end virtue of the Modern Socialist 
Movement ; and he seems to me to be aloDe in his ability 
to lead it beneflciently for itself aod its opponent. Be 
has made it an effective engine of social reform instead 
of a disruptive force of revolution. He is a man of 
■ueb quiet tact and modesty that he ia little known io 
Europe, but that does not prevent him from being one 
of the wisest and cleverest of its Rulers. His country 
has an importance far beyond its size His ability is « 
factor to bs reckoned within world politic*; and hi# 



the rulers at war. 


In Into.nl .Unto «' «• "°’ a 8 "* 

lesson* to half of the Government of E«o£B. 

His personal appearance is thus i t ' here 

A till, slender man, with light ha ’ r * n a?rdn-Chiet 
1, King Albert of Belgium, ^ “ interesting 

of his brave army » now one of th ^ gQ me thing 
personalities in Europe. His . to -jj w ho 

gentla, timid, modest and kind, whic PP simply 

rahta.nnab. look. ■■ .i.npl. nnd " "toj 

nb.nkil.Ukingp.rtlnnn imWrt.nXto.rt 

or when he adresses a meetine of worl.mei n. j 

Here is another tribute to the character 
King Albert both as man and King . tch . 

.Duty and simplicity, those j jg a code- 
words of tbo new King* life. Al And Belgium 

rite, well-balanced, and industnoua King. And S» 
hsilshtm as much as ahe.haa hailed him as a m»n of cons^ 
oienee and of Arm principles. As a rcc titude. 

mirable eramplo of modest' and dom etiouette, 

111, i„. .1 pri..=i, hi. Mil. toi. to •*»> '*1"'S 
hi, ten garronnUm. Rite him the heart nil-ians 

A view o! the Young King of tie BOmm 
it given by Mr. M. H. Donohoo, th. Da,lj Chro 

h. ; h... 

ostentation, and likes to move quietly and . 
it In erto te *e, thin*. wilhoot, II po...W«, be'"* 

"i.T:^..h«l. ««»» I" * * "; b *„"”S 

Without any insignia whatever to denote jj # 

rank of the wearer. He i. no feather-bed soldier. «• 
hss passed nights in buo’iso amongst b» R j d 
d,er» who are .0 bravely defend mg the F.therUnd 
against Germany. He n-ually travels 10 a« no! tor- 
<W»*o bj a soldier chauffeur, and attended by » •> R 

^Tho King with his equally plainly clad Aido-de-Carap 
.Misled on making bis way to a place 
were happening. I encountered him *• 
donng the course of tho day. and in t 
confusion of w.r it is not, perhaps, to bo wo "“* „ [ „ 
if the King of thn lletgians, walking down the main 
street of a certain town, rubbed should era ®®5*7 

and men of the national array without being rso^siiad. 

The tall, fair man In doat-covered uniform and we a - 
ing pincenez, moved unconcernedly in the “ 
fighting men’. Nobody bothered about him, bccause the 
very simplicity of hi* attire attracted no " ' ^ 
Testerday during his peregrinations be made his war to 

tha military Jiospital, where there were many w 
* Belgians as well a* German*. _ . 

Late yesterds* I came across the Ruler of 

•ested by the side of the road eating sandwiches and 
drinking water from a soldier’s water-bottle. _ Hu P 
tan.hke simplicity is one of hia characteristics, lie 
trawl* without escort of any kind, and when his ant® 
mobile is held up on the road by Civil Ooards or simple 
peasant, aHmg a. police he produce, bi. War Office 
pais,eounter-aigned by the General of the Btan. 
which are sot out hi. name in full, hi* V)** «>* b,rth 


which are sot out hi. name in fall, nu P'» c 
»nd hi. profession, ■ King of the Belgians ’ 

Altogether Albert, King of the Belgi.o. is • lojMe 
8 gore, full of enthusiasm and patriotism, **" * 

minsd to resist to the last the Incursion, of the German 
Kaiser into the pc acetal Kingdom of Belgium. 


M. Poincare, the French President. 

A remarkable man whom I would like to meet. 

The Kaiser. 

, n 1870, Fra.™ was broken and beaten by the 
li serried masses of Prussia. Pans Itself n> 

It violated, .nd the French nation to inemt- 
1 ably forced to lose much of its national 
sens, of power. The wonderful recuperative foree 
shown in financial and economic matters had not 
its counterpart in tho sense of national strength. 
France was then, “a soldier, grasping still Ins 
, w ord — wounded, but still proud and 
valiant.” These words ore those of M. Raymond 
Foincnre, the President of the French Republic, 
whose election signifies so much to Franco and to 
th. world. It is not simply that the new head of 
the French Republic is the first able President 
since Thiers, or that his many qualities and inter- 
national reputation will do much to .ruse tho 
estimation in which the Presidency is held ; it is 
tint his election is an open declaration to the 
world that Frnnce-the new France-is herself 
o»ain. full c! notional pnde based on knowledge of 
national strength, and ready again to play her 
part in national happenings. 

The entente with Great Britain was one of the 
prime factors in this national reawakening. It 
played a much greater 10 I 6 than dirt the alliance 
with llussia, since its stimulus was both more 
wholesome anti moro bracing. It was based on a. 
frank recognition of neutral interests and essenti- 
ally upon a common and very real desire for peace, 
on the part of botli nations. 

For the first time it is of interest to Europe 
and to the world to know something about the 
French President; the time has pnssod,— let us 
hope forever— when tho occupant of the Elysfe 
created no more interest than does the name of a 
new Swiss President. 

M. Poincare was born on the 20th August, 
I860, at Bsr-le-Duc. He hnsf had a remarkably 
rapid’ and brilliant career. “ A true son of 
Lorraine, bo possesses all the characteristics of 
his country — tenacious will, methodical thought, 
perseverence in work, precise realism, rejecting 
vague ideals, smiling irony, and good-natured 
malice, boon of exact observation. His tastes 
and aptitudes are Catholic, and his career has 
proved that he was equally competent in science 
or letters, in philosophy and artistic sense.” He 
was elected Deputy boforehe reached the age of 27. 
lie adopted the career of a lawyer, passing first 
through a short period of journalism. He soon 
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imulo his mirk in the Chamber, find tievoting him- 
self to the study of finance, discovered ft happy for- 
mula, “fiscal courage." He forced his way to the front 
first among the younger generation, and, in 1893, 
ho was the Minister of Public Instruction and 
llcaux-arts. Ho was gnccotsively Minister of 
Finance, and again Minister of Public Instruction. 
In 1893, bo loft the Ministries and devoted nine 
years to his career at tho bar, gaming both 
wealth and reputation. Ho continued however to 
servo his country as Deputy or an Senator with 
praiseworthy seriousness. In 1901 and 1906, ho 
again controlled tho finances of franco retiring 
later to priiato life, until, in 1913, ho c.imo forth 
as tho Piimo Minister at the head of a National 
Ministry. lie was elected Provident on the 17th 
January 1913, and assumed office in February. 

“ His election was a great personal triumph, as 
well as a triumph for the moderate and unaggres- 
sive elements of French republicanism, who saw 
in him, a man who would bo strong onough to 
increase the Authority of the Government at 
home, which, of late years, had tended to become 
the obedient servant of political factions. He is 
no figure-head, nor does he aspire to be a dictator, 
but he does mean to use tho constitutional 
powers of President for the furtherance of the 
honour and glory of France. The President, 
through his power of making and unmaking 
ministers, has really a very unique position and is 
much less vulnerable to attack than a constitu- 
tional sovereign. We may take it that M. 
Poincare is going to be a President in the fullest 
meaning of the word, morally supported by his 
knowledge that new France approves the new 
President." These words were written shortly 
after his election to the Presidency. And we may 
say that, in the year and a half he has been 
President, he has amply justified the hopes 
formed of him. 

M. Poincare is ever possessed by one domina- 
ting idea running through everything he does or 
attempts. This leit— motif & “ France resolutely 
served and closely loved.” One of the unforgetta- 
ble memories which to-day direct M. Poincare's 
thoughts is that of the arrival of the Prussians 
and tho redoubtable Bismarck in the town of 
Bar-le-Duc. This foreign occupation of his birth- 
place some forty years ago had much to do with 
the quickening of Poincare’s profound and rea- 
soned love for his lesser and his greater father- 
land. All his life, ha has had many friends, and 
few enemies— and this in spite of his constant 
habit of sticking to his g.ns and working steadi 
ly towards his ends, 


A writer in the Daily Chronidu thus describes 
the Provident. 

" l n France he aUnri* for high ideal* of a Gorero- 
ment, for honesty and indelibility of purpose." 

“ "*• ro| i*t »lw*y« held it our duty,” he declare*. “ to 
*»)> to the nation what we b.hero to be the truth, and 
not to present unrculluMe thing* «• ca»y of accompliah- 
ment 

He happens to Iw one of the few public men in 
France who do not look to |>olitieH ns the most 
lucrative and therefore, the highest, go.il of 
earthly ambition 

Ho hti alway* ruefully atood etoof from plotting for 
person tl aggrandisement, and from the unworthy intri- 
goes which in r» t rut »f»r. have an blackened the 
e*enle«.on of 'he H-j.ulJ.nn,, p„t, Prance The 
breatli of act tidal I, .a „ e „, r touched him If he pre- 
Vloiiily ra Tuned power It wn* rhlrflr benau.e ho de.p,««d 
the narrow, parochial .pint or politician* and the bitter 
atrifo of quarrelling political entitle*. 

The ideas und belief* of M. Poincare arc to be 
found in his speeches and writings. On the 
vital points he has never varied. 

“ P° confound,- he writ*., "energy with pride, 
ambition w.th coretou.ne.., love of Independence w.tb 
tho hypocritical augge.tion of a .pint of indiacipline " 
h ’’ W1 ' 1 Pcch'P* hear, in dark momenta, aome, who 
.*7 ' e " nt " othIn 8 ,rom hi.torv, uttering bla.phe-oy 
r’' 1 , 11 '’ id *“ ° r P»tr>ot.«m ri 0 „ot bo influenced by 
. th V" crim,U4, ‘ P'tr the*o madmen : 

7.“ -,S h':A’ ; 0, v lr * di " 0 " -" d 

he ,?™ D K ond re.pectftd, it i« ind..- 
r«.ol«s ,h .l D d h4TB » Government which i* 

retolved to aisame Iherr- 


to -- --- 'pODiibilityderolving on it, and 

th “ u 

«» u. 

SfitaSiwl* 

‘"'.ir a.'.i™ u 

o Ccntimial au^ren'aoy of the general welfare 
PATRIOTISM AND TRCB VIRTCE6. 

thfi . 0f 7 e Oorernroent i* to re-eitabli*h in 

^ d ,n tho country the idea of Government 

In a speech on Patriotic Education he said 

lh * tn "ever to neglect the aacred 
datie* ef a futare.m truri which are incumbent upon 
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every modern community whoso desires and efforts are 
detoted to developing tha welfare of the 4 P®°Pj® o ,n 
freedom of labour and in peace. * n 


irceaom onauwi r . • and that those 

nations which are the most resolutoly pacific ought to 
be strong to bo able to defend against all aggression 
their material and moral inheritance ? ” 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

“Our alliance with Russia and our entente with Eng* 
land remain the main pivots of our foreign policy, if 
ever any Government should attempt to deviate from 
this line traced out for us, it would dash itself t°P ,ece * 
on the rock of national indignation. Republican trance 
is a friend of peace, but she realises that the present 
guarantee of her peace rests on her military and naval 
power as well as on her sound financial institutions, 
which enable her to defend with attention and persever- 
ance all her rights and interests." 

" France, in desiring to be strong and powerful, intends 
only to devote her strength and power to the service or 

peace and civihsation.” , 

PRANCE AND PEACE. 

“The Government has desired, above all to secure in 
our diplomatic acti in, singleness of aim, consistency, 
snd clearness. Its endeavour has been to make it 
Impossible that anyone in Europe should be under any 
misapprehension as 1 1 our pacific intentions or as to our 
determination to defend the interests and dignity or 
France, or as to our firm purpose to maintain and 
cultivate our alliance with Russia and our cordial under- 
standing with England.” 

The key-note of M. Poincaro is ono of trium- 
phant and confident optimism in tho present and 
futme of his country. He is the sounding board 
of tho French nation, and his creed, ns theirs, is 
summed up in these words : — 

“You will lovo humanity but this will 

not make you forget that side of humanity, the 
most choice, tho most in lime, and the most 
dear, — tho fatherland : “ you trill be men ; yen 
»MM< he before all tilin'/* Frenchmen ! ” 

His philosophy of life is coloured by a larger 
vision. Ho has said : — 

“ Our youth is passed in continuing the educa- 
tion of our childhood ; our nmturo age id per- 
fecting that of our youth; our old age in 
regretting the impossibility of concluding the _ 
education of our maturity. 

*■ Hut urn loave behind us a littlo of this du- 
ration never wholly completed and this little 
enters into the common fund of humanity foi the 
well-being of future generations.” 

_ Tho French President recently paid a visit to 
KingOeorgoin England and cordial speeches were 
•mule on the occasion. 

Soon after his arrival in London the French 
President caused the following message to be 
circulated ; — 

Hot only in Europe but throughout the world the 
restless billows on the ocean draw together and unite 
the shore* of the two great Colonial Powers io a constant 
exchange of Ideas and Interest*. 


Docs aot the verv naturoor things will it. that tho two 
peoples, of Great” Britain and Franco should be ever 
associated for the progress of civilisation and the main- 
tenance of peace in tbe world ? Never, perhaps, have 
the necessity and benefits of solidarity in good made 
themselves more strongly felt than in the course of 
recent events. ... 

Never could the President of Iho French Republic be 
given a happier moment to bring the cordial greetings 
of tho friendly nation to the Sovereign who continues 
with so much wisdom and loyalty the noble traditions 
of hi* race. . . 

At the State banquet given by the King at 
Buckingham Palace in honour of his distinguished 
guest, His Majesty gave the following toast - 
b Tho relations which for centuries past have existed 
between our two neighbouring nations have permitted 
each t» profit from the intellectual culture and material 
prosperity of the other. A result of this has been a 
progressive increase in respect, goodwill, and mutual 
agreement Since the signature in 1904 of the diplo- 
matic instruments whict so amicably put an end to our 
differences, the two nations have co-operated harmoni- 
ously and cordially in matters of international concern, 
and have felt themselves drawn together by mutual 
interests and identity or purpose. Our Governments 
have constant!* in view tho maintenance of peace, and 
on both sides we are making every effort to attain that 
noble end. 

I esteem myself specially fortunate in having as my 
■ guest a statesman of such high repute and of such dis- 
tinguished services, whose name is not only prominent 
among public men, but has also a place in that famous 
Academy which has for nearly three conturies been the 
glory of France and the envy of Europo. 

In tho course of his reply M. Poincare said : — 
Tho friendship which unites the two nations is to-day 
deeply implanted in the popular spirit of both. History 
and timo are destined to cultivate it. It was in genesis 
in the traditional esteem which the centuries have develop- 
ed b»t ween Great Britain and France, and which has 
not failed to grow even during past differences. 

The day which happily settled questions which in 
several parts oT the globe seemed to briDg our respective 
interests in conflict, two peoples at last decided to give 
reign to their Datura) feeling* ; their mutual respect has 
littlo by little increased the affection and the courtesy of 
their old relations, and without troublo has added to it- 
self a confident intimacy. 

During the grave PTent* which have succeeded ono 
another for several months, whiel^ have so long held 
Europo on the alert and which do not yet cease to cause 
serious consideration, our two Governments have been 
able to appreciate everyday the benefits of an enlentj 
which has permitted the establishment of a constant 
collaboration, to study in common accord the problems 
set, ard to act freely m concert upon desirous solutions. 

In this daily eo-operation they have not ceased to 
devote themselves to avoid the extension or the resump- 
tion of hostilities and to avoid conflicts between the 
Great Powers, of which the consequences would hare 
been incalculable. 

Like England, France is happy to be able to work in 
thia cause of peace with the persevering assistance of all 
the Chancellories, and she will continue, with the same 
spirit, to endeavour to secure that harmony of 
which Europo has given an admirable example shall not 
be troubled in tbe future, * 
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Those speeches gave tlio utmost satisfaction 
beth in France amt in England , limy supply 
the koy-noto of the visit, the einpli isising of the 
entente between the two nations. 

M. Poincare is the anthor of an interesting 
book on “ How France is Governed.” This study 
was prepared by him, sometime before he •be- 
came President of the French Republic. It is 
a history of the methods of Government in France, 
written in such plain and lucid language, so in- 
nocent of embellishment or phantasy , that the 
boy or girl just about to leave school might find 
not only advantage but pleasure in the reading. 
Each chapter takes a different section of Govern- 
ment, for instance, the Commune, the State, 
National Soveieignty, the President of the Re- 
public, or Public Education. Rich begins with a 
resume of the history of the ancient rules, and 
6hows the manner in which these have gradually 
developed into the methods of the present day 
The chapter on Military Service, with its call to 
patriotism and its depreciation of the inequalities 
of conscription during those y ears when i ich men 
couhl obtain substitution for their sons for money 
payment, is keenly interesting at the present day. 

He opens his treatise with a Chapter on Civil 
Rights and Duties, and in dealing with Social 
As-istanee and Assurance, the statement which 
follows shows what is his ideal of citizenship. 

There is soroethiog higher eTen than individual chanty, 
and that is social solidarity. A democratic! society ought 
so to govern itself that its members, as far aa is possible, 
make one another better and happier. They should 
mutually help and improve one another. We have just 
seen that the Republic contributes to intellectual and 
moral improvement by means of education. It also con- 
tributes to the development of well-being by social 
assistance and assurance U does not leave the < are of 
the sick and poor entirely to private beneficence. It 
requires the departments and communes to joiu the 
Slate in assisting th6 aged, the infirm, and the incurable. 
H makes educstion, compulsory. It wishes the 
Industrial or agricultural workers to impose certain 
sacrifice* upon themselves in order to create pensions, 
and in order to rewaid them for tbo effort thus made, it 
assists them in the formation of these pensions; it pays 
out money from the public funds in order to complete 
the saving* of private persona. 

lie closes this remarkable book with tlio rail to 
all to give up individual considerations before 
the necessities of national security. If, he says, 
we have one day to fight for our country, let us 
show ourselves worthy of her, and ensure by our 
patriotism and our courage the victory of the 
right. There is no doubt that these words have 
not fallen on deaf ears, for we know the glorious 
way in which the Frenchmen distinguish them- 
selves in this titanic struggle against Germany. 


Francis Joseph Emperor of Austria. 

iCltAN'ClS Joseph, the present Emperor of 
JS Austria and King of Hungary, was born 
- i on the 18th August 1830. At the time of 
his birth liis grandfather, Franc:*, was still on 
the throne. In 1830, ft complete Chinese wall 
separated Austria from the icst of the world, and 
mo4 particularly from the neighbouring Germany. 
And absolutism in its mobt naked form, flourished. 

ri.iticis Joseph, the eldest eon of Archduke 
F rancis Chai les and of the Aichduchess Sophia, 
a R tvarinn princess, was from the day of his 
birth considered the heir to the throne, ns his 
f ithei’e elder brother Ferdinand, who reigned 
fiom 1833 until 1848, had no children, and was 
always in ft very delicate state of health. The 
young prince therefore reccia-ed from his boyhood 
the education which at that time was considered 
necessary for a future Emperor of Austria. Hi« 
principal tutor avas Count Goronini, ft conscien- 
tious man withal, but somewhat narrow-minded 
and a martinet. Like every prince of a continen- 
tal dynasty, the young Archduke had to go 
through all the routine work of a soldier from the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and to get quite profi- 
cient in the general work of an officer in the 
aimy. All the other branches of a general edu- 
cation were, however, not neglected. All his 
teachers praised particularly their pupil’s great 
scrupulousness and strict sense of duty. 

The young Archduke’s first official nppearance 
in public took place on October lGth, 1847, in 
Pest, when, ns representative of tbe Emperor 
Ferdinand, he 4 inducted ' the Archduke Stephen 
ns Governor of the County of Pest. Francis 
Joseph on that occasion made his first public 
speech, and that in the Hungarian Language. He 
expressed his great satisfaction that his official 
participation in afKaiis of State took place in be- 
loved llungai y. “ Good-bye, days of my youth!’' 
These were the words of Francis Joseph when in 
the early morning of December 2nd in the year 
1848 his father informed him that the Emperor 
Ferdinand had abdicated, and that he renounced 
hie right of succession to tbe throne In favour of 
his eldest son. 

On March 13 1848, the revolution broke out 
in \ ienna. And ’all the visible paraphernalia of 
ft^free country were granted or nt least promised. 
Nevertheless Vienna grew turbulent every day. 
The King of Sardinia had declared war against 
Austria and Francis Joseph was pent Verona 
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to join the Austrian army in Italy. All tho eye- 
witnesses of tho battles during the month of May 
in Lombardy reported that the young Archduke 
hail shown great personal courage and had be- 
haved altogether very creditably. Francis Joseph 
was recalled to Austria soon after, but during 
thit short period, he, who was until then a gay 
lad, hid become a more serious youug man. The 
events in Hungary, almost as threatening and 
dangerous to the Empire and to the Impel ill 
family ns tho war in Italy, convinced the Arch- 
duchess Sophia and her advisers tliat Austria ie- 
quiied a stronger man at the helm of affairs than 
the weak, half-witted Emperor Ferdinand. And 
the Emperor was made to abdicate in favour of 
Francis Joseph. 

Ftrib'ts uni(M. This was the motto which the 
new Emperor chose as his guiding maxim. Never 
were united forces more required, never was the 
monarchy more disunited than at tho time when 
Francis Joseph ascended the throne 1 In Hungiry 
and Lombardo- Venotia, open civil war, in Vienna, 
dull despair of a sullen population under martial 
law ; in Bohemia, suppressed rebellion, and mar- 
tial 1 iw in Prague. Such was the state of affairs 
in the Emporoi’s lealm when he issued his first 
manifesto, “ To my peoples " (there is no people 
of Austria, only various peoples), in which the 
new monarch addiessed his subjects in the follow- 
ing words: “ [Tilly lecognising and convinced of 
the necessity and tlm high value of ftee institu- 
tions, we sot out with confidence on the road 
which shall loa 1 u>> to the happy reconstruction 
and rejuvenescence of the whole monaichy. On 
the basis of true libeitv, on the foundation of 
equal lights for all peoples of the monarchy, and 
of the equality of nil citizens before the law; on 
the basis of the putiupation of representatives of 
the people in legs*! iting for tho empire, the father- 
land will rise again in rejuvenated power.” Noble 
words indeed ! We shall see how these promises 
were fulfilled. 

The war an Italy ended successfully for the 
Austrian ai my, In Hungary, however, things 
went badly for the Austrian arms. But the re- 
tribution against the rebellious Hungarians, was 
terrible. The hangman and the “ shooting squad " 
wero kept very busy during the autumn and win- 
ter of 1849. Hungary was declared to bo only 
one of the Provinces of Austria. Their old consti- 
tution forfeited, their Parliament non-existent, 
the country itself was subdivided into five pre- 
fectures with Austrian employes at the head ; 
the ancient laws of Hungary were abrogated, and 
the Austrian codes introduced. Political life was 
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totally and completely extinguished. This wits 
the reconciliation and tho promised regeneration. 
Hungry was a subjugated province with a ven- 
geance. And, in Austria proper, the political 
state of things went from bad to worse. Fiom 
1853, Francis Joseph reigned nnd governed again 
as the absolute monarch of his beloved peoples 
ot Austria." The Sword and the Cioricr bec.uno 
master of all the territories under the sceptic of 
the Emperor. While the Emperor was taking his 
daily constitutional walk about noon on Febiuiry 
18tli, 1853, a Hungarian journeyman- tailor sud- 
denly threw himself upon the Emperor nnd with 
a long knife stabbed the monarch in the neck. 
The bucklo at tho back of the Empeioi’s military 
cravat broke the foice of tho stroke, nnd tho Em- 
peror remained in bed only about a fortnight. The 
assassin acknowledged that he intended to kill tho 
Emperor, because he had taken away tho libeity 
of Hungary. 

In the month of August, 1853, at Ischl, wheie 
the Einpeior usually resided in summer, he met 
for the first time his cousin, Princess Elizabeth, 
the second daughter of Duke Max in Bavaria, and 
of Duchess Ludovicn, his own mother’s sister. 
The Emperor paid a good deal of attention to his 
fair cousin, and on August 19th, Fiancis Joseph, 
after mass in church, introduced Princess Eliza- 
beth to the officiating Parish priest with the 
words, “ Reverend father, give us your blessing ; 
this lady is my affianced bride.” During 
the fir*t few years of their marriage the 
Imperial couple seemed to live very happily to- 
gether. Several children were born to them ; on 
August 21st, 1858, the Crown Prince, who re- 
ceived the name of the founder of the Hapsburg 
dynasty — Railolf. 

The internal policy of tbe Emperor became 
during these years, from 1853 until 1859 entiiejy 
absolutistic. And in 1859, war broke out with 
Italy. la April, the Austrian army crossed the 
Ticino. The war proved disastrous to Austria 
and in November peace was concluded by which 
Francis Joseph ceded Lombardy to Napoleon 
who immediately made over that country to Victor 
Emmanuel. In a very sad and dejected mood 
the Emperor returned to Vienna. But the 

peoples ” of Austria did not at all share his sad- 
ness. To them the defeats in Lombardy opened 
the outlook for a better era, the end of the un- 
abashed absolutism, which had broken down coin- 
pletely on the plains of Lombardy, 

The Emperor was one of the first to recognise 
the necessity of breaking with tho system which 
■had prevailed in Austria since 1853. On October 
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20th, I860, the Emperor issued a public docu- 
ment, tint Austin henceforth should he govern- 
ed ogiin by a constitution, and not quite under 
an nbsolutistic ty&tem. But.il! these measures 
weie only half-hearted and the Hungarians would 
have nothing to do with these concessions, granted 
as a kind of gift by a monarch whom they did 
not recognise as their king. The Czechs of Bohe- 
mia also declined the new fangled Reichsrat in 
Vienna. And a mcie Rump Parli iment was 
opened by the Emperor on May 1st, 1861. All 
this sham constitution did not satisfy the Hun- 
garians nor the Czech''. Moie serious eients had 
still to mo’.e the hevit and mind of the Emperor, 
before be could be convinced of the necessity of 
bteaking completely with Ins former political sj 
terns aud shams ami of becoming in reality a 
constitutional monaich. 

The war about the succession in Denmaik aud 
the Schleswig, — Holstein Duchies and the absence 
of the Ring of Prussia from the Congress of the 
Princes of Germany summoned by the Austiuin 
Emperor led to misunderstandings and difficulties 
between Austria and Prussia; it became clear that 
tlie question of the hegemony in Germany wrould 
have to be fought out between Austria aud Prus- 
sia. The internal situation in Austria was beset 
with difficulties And in Septembci, 1BG5, the 
constitution was again suspended. 

In 1866, Austria had to fight against two 
foreign enemies — Prussia in the north, Italy in 
the south. After one of the shortest campaigns 
of the century, the battle of Sadowa was won by 
the Prussian army. Thi« battle decided the war. 
Pence wns concluded on August 23rd, I860, by 
^ which Austria was completely excluded from 
Germany and made to >o=e Lombardy. 

The lesson of the war w as a terrible trial for 
Francis Joseph ; but it proved to be a good lesson, 
taken to heart by the Emperor. He became a 
real, tvuo constitutional Prince, who never went 
back any more on “his public declarations, at home 
nnd abroad ho became the beloved, trusted mo- 
narch, and ns time went on he was looked upon by 
the whole of Europe as one of the most levered 
Princes in Christendom. 

The first task which the Emperor set himself 
consisted in the conciliation with Hungary. . In 
the month of May, 18 G7, the Emperor announced 
to the Austrian lteicbsrat in Vienna that he had 
succeeded in effecting a satisfactory arrangement 
with Hungary, which guaranteed its co-ordination 
with the entire monarchy, and tEie internal 
peace of the realm as well as its power abroad 


among tho other nations of the world. Hungary 
got back its ancient constitution, it obtained com- 
plete Homo Rule, independence in all internal 
nfl'tirs. of tho Kingdom of the St. Stephens 
Crown ; it became the Hungarian State with 
Count Julius Andrnssy us fiist Prime Minister of 
the Hungarian Cabinet, and the Itapsburg monar- 
chy became the Austto-llungurian monarchy, its 
monarch the EmperOi of Austria, King of llun- 
gary. 

In Austria pioper the woik of regeneration 
also proceeded at a brisk pace during 18C7. In 
the month of October, the lteich*i at in Vienna 
passed the so-called fundamental laws of tho 
Stitc and the Ai'ighich with Hungary. And 
during a period of thirty years from 18C7 to 
1897, the Emperor Francis Joseph os Supreme 
General Conciliator and honest, loyal, constitu- 
tional mler, gained veiy much in the estimation 
of the woild. Veiy deep gnef was, however, 
caused to the Emperor in 1807 by the shooting 
of bis brother, the Emperor Mnxuiilinn, in Mexi- 
co, by oider of a court martial. Ono of the mod 
important political events for Austria and its 
monarch was tho conclusion of the treaty of alli- 
ance with Germany, which, soon aftei wards, by 
Italy joining the same, became the Triple 
Alliance 

On the 29th January, 1889, the Crown Prince 
Rudolph died a violent death in a hunting lodge 
not far from the capital. How he met bis death 
will probably never be definitely known. After 
thi» terrible mysterious cata.stiophe, the lifo of 
the Emperor and that of the Empiess became 
very sad indeed. The Emperor has led nnd still 
leads a very anxious life in his public as well as 
private relations. 

But the greatest tragedy of his life was yet to 
come. Hisfftvouritcbrotberwas shot bycourt mar- 
tial , his only son, his heir to his throne, died a 
v mlent mj sterious death; his wife’s sister was burnt 
in Pans at a chanty bazaar; and last, but Certainly 
not least of all horrors, his wife, the Empress, was 
also assassinated. 

But when one knows, ns we do now, that the 
Heir Apparent to the Austrian throne nnd 
his consort have been cruelly shot dead, and 
that this incident has led to a titanic war 
which, whatever else it may or may not do, 
certainly threatens the continuance of the Aus- 
trian Empire, one may w ell ask whether in all 
history, there is a more tragic figure than tho 
aged Emperor Francis Joseph. 
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Nicholas II, the Czar ot Russia. 


Her dark blue eyes Jia\o 


ICIIOLAS II, the Emperor Tof Russia was 
1A born at Fetrograd on the 18 th May 1808 
and succeeded to the throne on the 1st 
KoMinbei 1894. HU mother, the Empi ess Mane, 
U sister to Queen Alexandra. His peisonal 




appearance 


, thus described : 


la tppearanca th. Cz.r l> rerj raid-toling. 
,t t.ll, hi i* *•« pioportioari .ad o *“ 


Hi's h.ltli at brawn a'alair. complez.oa u.ame- 

»h.t.«.rth>,batlM. .earn, to .ddto tbs 

hi, face. III. coaowaaoc. i. p.ttieol.tl, 
d.,k gllttaaiag to-toto- «“ to 

unmiatakablo 


riotner, , . r „ rai . r i„,hlv attractive, but 

charaeteri.to i. b,r mto.ihl 
natural dignity and grace of movement. 

Four daughters came first, but a son was born 
on the 12th August 1904, and was named Alexis. 

The Coronation of the Czar took place *ith 
impressive ceiemoninl at Moscow in May 1896. 
, _ j (.not. lRflfi. he commenced a tour which 


twinkle about them which adds 

feature*, and hi* expression betray* , 

senne of humour. He hae a ehari.urg and 
manner, in hie conversation he has the knaijt^o^put^ 
hog everyone at their ease, and if lt j"*'" 




i indefinable »ugg«Btioi» of 


And in August 1896, he commenced a 
included visits to the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, to the King of Denmark, to Queen 
Victoria, and to the President of Fiance. 

Opinions have been freely expressed about the 
character of the Czar and they vary to a most 
extraordinary extent. But those who know him 
really agree in their impressions of him and only 


He bear* a“certa.n resemblance to hi. cousin, t King 
of England: but the likeness is not *o r*m»rkahle as 
photographs would lead one to *nppo»e. He favours 
the Slav rather than the Dane in appearance. 

There is a general agreement that as a ooy 
Nicholas II, lived in considerable awe of his father; 
but that he was bright, intelligent and very much 
like an English school-boy. , . 

His father wished him to be educated as a 
national Russian, and therefore engaged only 
Russian tutors. The military Governor, Boga- 
danouitsch, seems to have exercised the greatest 
influence over him. 

Here is an interesting description of the Lzar 
as a school boy. . . 

During hi* boyhood tbe progress in «chool-worK 
wi* somewhat »low, not because be was dull, but on 
account ot hi* frequent physical indisposition to > attend 

the lessons. Nicholas Alexandrovich was a sieKiynoy 

whether because he could not well endure th 

climate of Russia, or because his father insisted upon a 

system of hardening which was too n S°‘‘ 0U J,._ „ 0 ,|„ 
frail constitution, roust be left undecided. 


Far from being detested by his people, Czar 
Nicholas is perhaps hs much loved by the 
Russians as was the late king Edward by the 
English. He is the most erudite sovereign in 
Europe and a man of far greater, intelligence and 

cosmopolitan knowledge than either the Kaiser 

or the Emperor Francis Joseph. Tho American 
Ambassador Mr. Meyer found in him “a monarch 
who reverenced his conscience before everything, 
and who without phrases and protestations was 
only afraid of one thing— of doing anything that 
he felt was false to his duty or dishonourable to* 
his country.” 

On the 30th of October 1905, the Czar was put 
to a very severe test and the son of the mighty 
Roraanofl's was not wanting in the hour of trial. 




-is sge, but scarcely less time via* spen t upon t 
I.J.F armor, t.iry-tale,." Fenelon'. -toto- 
*" ’• - -- '-"---'-is Dickens’s best works. 


Witter Scott's ** well as Chsr! 

Nicholas II married the Princess Alix of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in November 1894. The Empress is 
thus described *. 

l remarkably handsome, and her f eature s 


afford sufficient evidence of that peerless beauty which 
in former days was the admiration of »n entire conti- 
nent Her stateliness ai d her grace of movement sre 
singularly appropriate to the exalted position she occu- 
pies, in fact few women have ever looked the part of Em- 
press more to perfection than she. Her expression, 
although rather sad, is reposeful, and without a trace 
of the nervousness and anxiety which it must hare often 


lie had to do that which many autocratic sovereigns 
had to do, — and unsuccessfully,— to sacrifice the privile- 
ges and perhaps also the devotion of the boauraeracy in 
order to beoeflt the plebiscite, — and to do it with his 
own hand, — unassisted, from that seat of a great Lone- 
liness, the' Autocratic Throne. But the Czar did it. 

The late Mr. W. T. Stead speaking of the 
creation of the Douma and the destruction of the 
Dictatorship — says ; 

“ The Autocrat faced and felt tho autocratic will of his 
people ; and the two wills became one. This dynamic 
identity may be termed the self-limitation of autocracy, 
but it is a self-limitation which mean* '•self-realisation.’' ' 
The Czar had struggled against tho system of bis fathers 
and he won. The imperial Proclamation, sounded the 
keynote of the Impei ial character. *• We therefore 
command the Government to put into effect “Our Inflex- 
ible Will.” This ** Inflexible tVilt ” of tho Czar had won 
for him tbo Battle of the People. 

The following story is told of tho Czar which 
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frliows th.it he is disport'd to encourage the fiecst j: 
posable communication between himself and liis «1 
subjects. > 

The Emperor was driving unescorted in s plain > 

carnage through a street in St. t’eici shut g. A itlmbbj- i 

looking individual threw a bulky emetopo towards the , 
carriage, but missed his aim, and tho little pare*) fell 
undor tho wheels. Homo paBsershy shouted in terror, 
frightened by the thought of a Nihiliaua bomb, mud in- 1 
stoutly a number of policemen in uniform and citizen ■ 
dress— it is surprising how (hey grow, like imishrooma, 1 
on such occasions in the streets of St. Petersburg— 
sutrouuded the Imperial csiriage and tried to grasp the 
envelope Hut the Czar too bad seen it. and ordered lus 
aid-de-camp to hand it to him. He opentd it quietly, 
read carefully the letter it contained, and said warmly 
to the petitioner, who stood trembling near by, “ l shall 
do everything you ask tor in this letter , do you hear * 
Everything as you wish it!’ And then he addressed 
the surronuding police sternly, *• you let thin man go, 
and mind well . don’t you dare to b irt a hair of his head, 
or to molest him in any way — you or anybody else ! * 

Soon after his accession to the tin one, a charac- 
ter sketch of the Czar appeared in Uarjtr's 
Magazine by Professor E. Borges and the follow- 
ing extract from it is Intel esting. 

If all signs do not deceive, the charscter of Nicholas 
ta a fortunate and favourable blending of the most desi- 
rable and praiseworthy qualities of bis parents. Ooe 
thing is sure. Nicholas Alexandrovich is imbued with 
the warm-hcarteancss ol hi* mother and the imperturba- 
ble veracity of bn father. Four qualities, partly inheri- 
ted, partly acquued by education, shine forth m tbe 
character of Nicholas 11- Hike his father, ne lores the 
truth, and hates hypocrisy abote everything. Like bis 
f stner, he is religious, an ardent supporter ot the Greek 
, Church, and an ultra-Russian, although be may lean 
more to liberal innovation i. 

Tlie home life of the Czvr and the Czanna is 
thus described. The writer insists on tlie gi eat 
difficulty of obtaining ncces* to the Imperial 
Household, nnd the precautions to pi event gossip. 

But once within the charmed circle, nothing can exceed 
tho sociability of the Czvr. He imitates our own late 
Queen in having coloured attendants, one of whom is a 

tVest Indian English habits and customs, English 
literature, English music, English plays are conspicuous 
above those of other rations. Christmas is cclebrstcd in 
semi-English fashion, and the Czar's children have as 
head nurse, an Irish lady. 

Tho Czarina, though not very popular at Court, 
largely on account of her total abstinence from tobacco 
and her purely domestic tastes, she is yet a power 
in the land. The women workers of Russia feel that 
in her they have a powerful friend, and the words 
*' Well appeal to Alexandra Teodorovna " have often 
saved them from hard labour regulations. 

Tbe following extracts from the admiring des- 
cription of tlio Uznr, by the late M r. AV. T. Stead 
will be found interesting reading. The Czar is 
full of vitality, quick and active in his movements 
tmd fond of out*door exercise. Ceitainly no one 


meeting him for the fiiht time would put him 
downnmong the weakly. He is at. quick ft. s a 
needle, and quite as bright. This exceptional 
i ipidity of petception is united with a ic markable 
memory nnd a v pi y wide ginsp of an immense 
range of facts. , 

Nicholas II, i« no longer a hoy. fie has borne for 
tereral trying yeai a the burden of one of the greatest 
Empires in the world. But he is still >« absolutely 
simple and unaffected s» iiu was wheu Mr. Gladstone 
met him m Copenhagen tiflreu years ago. 'there it still 
in him all the delightful schoolboy abandon of manner, 
a keen sense ot humour and a hearty, outspoken frank- 
ness In expressing his opinions which make you feel 
that you a.e dealing with a man whose character is as 
transparent as crystal Add to all this a modesty as 
admirable as it. is rare, and it mu.L be admitted that even 
it the net human product shoul ■ fall short of being a 
gnat ruler, he has at least all t..u qualities which maho 
men beloved by their fellows. The bright, clear, blue 
eye, the quick sympathetic charge of feature, tbe merry 
laugh, succeeded n. a moment by an expression of noble 
gravity and ot high resolve, the rapidity and grace of hi* 
movements, even his curious little expressive shrug or 
tl e shoulders, are all glimpses of a character not often 
found unspoiled by power. 

He is loyal in his friendships, and slow to part with 
any ot those who are in bis own or were in his father’s 
service, 

Nicholu. II has inherited from his father the 
hatred for falsehood, and he has added thereto 
the industry of a singularly active mind almost 
painfully overwhelmed by the immensity of his 
responsibilities. He has, moreover, the divining 
faculty of intense sympathy. 

It is not till we come to the third act of his 
reign that we hav e the first distinct revelation of 
the kind of Emperor with whom the world lias 
now got to reckon. This was the Czar’s Peace 
Manifesto to the Nations Imperial. The follow- 
ing is the text of the Imperial Rescript : 

By order of the Czar, Count Muravieff, on 
August 24tb, handed to all the foreign represen- 
tatives accredited to the court of St. Petersburg, 
tho following communication : — 


•‘The maintenance of geueral peace and a possible 
reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh upon 
all natioos present themaelres in the existing condition 
ot the whole world, as the ideal towards which the 
endeavours ot all governments should be directed. 

“The humanitarian and magnanimous idea* of his 
Majesty the Emperor, my august master, have been won 
over to this view. In the conviction that this lofty aim 
is in conformity with the most eseeutial interests and the 
legitimate views of all Powers, the Imperial Government 
think* that the present moment would be very favoura- 
ble to seeking, by meant of international discussion, the 
most effectual means of ensuring to all people* the bone- 
ms of a real and durable peace, and above all, or put- 
ting an end to the progressive development of the pre- 
sent armaments. 
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KAISER WILHELM II. 

t ILLTAM IT, German Knijs-iot ninl Kin? <>f 
^lll L’tusM'i, is tlin eldest non of tho lato Km- 
MJ poior Ftpdeuck III by Victoria, Princess 
1 Royal of England. Ho was horn on tho 
°7th Janinry 18f>9, and succeeded his father on 
tho iflth Juno 1888, his mother, tho Empress 
Frederick, Rurviving till 1901. 

l'rom his sixth year onward, uninterrupted study 
and military discipline were th® daily lot of Km- 
pnror William. At ten years of ago, he was n 
lieutenant in the historical Foot Gunid* A 
Crown Princo of tho Ilohenzollein rninilj coses 
to belong to tho nursery after his tenth jrnr, and 
becomes subject to the military discipline of a 
governor and tho regulation, of his regiment. Ab 
C olonel of the Rod IIusserB, tho joung Crown 
Prince William gave his entire attention to regi- 
mental organisation with all tho ardour of youth- 
ful ambition. lie continued in this capacity for 
porno j ears with an earnestness of purpose which 
attached favourable comment from the late Em- 
peror, Von Moltke and the other military leaders 
of that day. 

The Prince devoted his spare hours to the study 
of current events and the intricacies of diplomacy. 
When barely thirty years of age, hu was commis- 
sioned to represent the German Court in import- 
ant functions at home and abroad. 

The Emperor is unquestionably a faithful, con- 
scientious and hard worker. Like his famous 
ancestor, Frederick tho Great, ho is reported to 
havo said, “ my calling requires application and 
industry, lily mind and body bend beneath the 
weight of duty. That I live is hardly necessary, 
but that I shall work is imperative.” 

The Emperor loves nothing better than recrea- 
tion in his family circle. Eloquently, he steals 
half an hour from his busy engagements to consult 
the Empress on important matters It is said, 
however, that the Empress is careful never to 
exceed tho privilege of wife and mother. 

Next to his family tho Emperor loves his horses, 
and is never happier than when making a round 
of his stables at Potsdam and Beihn, whore his 
stud runs into hundreds 

There is also a humorous side to the Emperor 
as a man. Onco a week, when nt tho old castle in 
Berlin, lm lias a so called "Biembard ” in a spe- 
cial room with a dozen or so of Ins inmates. A 
small keg of " 8 paten ” is put on tap, and the 
jolly crowd driperso themselves liko a lot of boys 
put of school. His daily life is rigidly regulated 


hy his physic ; Uis with inurii nut -door pserri*<*, 
which h ik giwn him n ho lit hj' colour. 

Of hU kindlin'-* and humour new j-toima him 
told almost d lily. 

Thus while on board hl« jacht oil Kiel, reiently, tbe 
•camm .lorg htppcned to cro»* the deck with a large 
moe of bier in hand. On teeing tho Emperor theclum«y 
•ca-dog bcviUtfcd, shiried and fioilly slrBigl.U-oed the 
frto hand to hit tide, tnd made •* front” Tho Emperor 
nti much monied at the man's discomfiture, tnd ap- 
proaching him laid: “Look here, Jorg, you didn't do 
that right ; let mo ihow you how it ought to bo done. 
Btand over there and fancy you aro tho Emperor, and I 
will taiuto yon.’" With thia tho Emperor took the quart 
mug retreated, and came again forward, ainiuUling wrll- 
allccted haahfulnea* ; then, putting the mug Grmly to 
tu« lip*, emptied it to the bat drop and p!a< ed it on deck, 
and straightening up with military prc< ision he »*tuted 
dorg " f hi* i* the wav it ought to bo done," he said to 
the astonished alaroan, -and now go dowm»aim and toll 
them to fill it up again, and to give you another for your- 
(df. Kay it wa* 1 who drank it ; that they aliouldn't 
mind, for it really ta«ted very good." 

When not taking part in public functions, lus 
is a perfectly natural man, with nothing of tho 
jtnwr about him. Ho frequently acts on first 
impulses, more pat ticnlarly tn his private relation*. 
Ho loves to surpriMj friends and frequently brings 
about humorous situations. While insisting that 
humour should over movo on linos of refinement 
and decay, he often disregards tho rigid rules of 
etiquette in his personal relations. 

Asa soldicv nothing can exceed tho energy and 
determination with which he fulfils his duties. 

What he get* through during tho manceavre* excite* the 
admiration of everybody. You aliould ace him on Ilia 
charger, galloping over tho at enc of operation* at a pace 
which hi* suite can hardly maintain, following the move- 
ment* of the t loop* with a keen eye, and often, by a 
brief word of command, altering tbeir direction. Ho 
concern* himself at such time* about the amallcat detail ; 
keep* hi* eje on every company which i* within sight ; 
and often goea himself to *ee whether hi* orders have 
been earned out to the minutest particulars. Frequently 
be change* thn position of the outposts at tbe last mo- 
ment, and at times visit* them quite unexpectedly by night 
to see that the* are in order. While the raanu'uvre* aro 
going on ho never know* that physical weariness is : 
often leaving his quarters at three or four o'clock in the 
morning, and not returning to them till (six or aeven in 
the evening. The intervening time it passed mainly on 
horseback A good and sure nder, he turn* up with 
his staff, as a rule, quilo unexpectedly, in different 
places ; take* over the command ; and l* always concerned 
in the first place for the men. their personal comfort 
being plainly hi* special care. Hi* criticisms are calm 
and to the point. 

It is manifest that with so much business to 
transact, the Empei or can have but little time 
for rending, lie, however, manages to keep him- 
self well posted in tho most important military 
xvoiks that appear at home and abroad, 
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. . , keep him in a state of delusion as to 

p«bl..h.d ■« for*. ““"f : 1\ To™ .nd .br«a. ^ d( .„ on d decided views, »nd to t» poeee.Bed 

3.v Ky .»lf-ofaoe &! _, _ , „ 


ess of art, both at home *«**. + 

**»» ^ mtsgSL 

gen’s discovery of the X-rftja, be hours to bin 

invitation to the Professor, and listened for 
demonstrations with the closest attention- 


Personally the Kaiser lives a simple We- 
Practically speaking, the German ^peror uttas 
obliged to live on hi. royal meome of i £300, ,0W f « 

annum, which is altogether but 

ments. Tbe Kaiser has no personal ext h . ( 
lives a- simple and strenuous life of hard-work *«6 " o 
luxury. He spends little money on . h ‘* **’?!, *' to riou« 
ouisine of the German Imperial residence 

for Its inferiority. .nnual income of 

The German Emperor With an annual in 


HVi n very leal tear or sociair-m. . 

\s regards bis powers of speaking, he u 
'tor and no mere maker of phrases. Hm speech- 
we this quality that raises them far above 

il ™ ds ot a ' ,ho 13 

“^SetWve- no u,e»„s unused lor the 
f : mi , res8 ing his personal ideas upon the 
P "P™ KeSTtom the throue, which used to 
nation. p nnimuressive documents have 

ruT'.verhe»ti„g through 
*• whole J- 


ior its mierionsy, .nnual income of a, whole Empire, ana slumping ***_• 

The German Emperor with an the nTinonentS nav his enemies, all those 


m»n. and has greit diracuity in maning Herman 

He does not receive a farthing in bia capacity M 

Emperor, but fuiaisthedut.es of this h " nor "L P ° The 

free of charge to the federation of German State • 

Kaiser draws his income, Brut, as King of Prussia, 
seoond, as a private Uudowoer. 

But there is the other side of the P i . cture ’ 

. ... x j dn h « wittv iJerlu 


SSds He spends n greet deal of tune in teep- 

^ the army perfectly under his own control. It 
is credibly asserted that he personally know, one- 
half of the 25,000 officers in his army. Through 
bk military cabinet he knows everything about 
HIS miuwi J the. rams of officers. 


But there is the other side of the picture. For, mi ijtary cabinet he knows . coiTs of Officers 

not without good reason do his witty Derim bo ay, especiaHy about the corps of officers, 

subiect. h. with bated breath, that their Emperor „„ ’(]««• “™ rfs “ nd . .1' “* h f! 


not without gooa reason 

subjects say with bated breath, that their Emperor 
is suffering from “ defilirium tremens. Omni- 
science he claims ns one of the attributes 
kingly Majesty : popular wit expresses this in 
the words, “God knows everything, hut the 
Emperor William knows everything better. 

i “Appeals to the .ore o. decorations which 
which i, the Kaiser from the people Jn Germany. ch . rart erises the German l«ople and every to 

a .laUnt eonfliot between .hi.aoloer.ue, ary he holds a W. of de.ojat.ous, when from 


w* “ d punishments at will, 
and never loses an opportunity of fraternising 
tith the officers at luncheons pr banquets given 
at their barracks, to which he invites himself. He 
personally knows every one of the ships in the 
German Navy and all the Naval officers under his 

command. 


A violent conflict uetwean inm 

onaroh .ml the people seenm unavoidable. The social 

.1. ■»'»!» p.-lj i, sradu.Ur .ppro.eh.ag t » P° " 

wUon it will be eager to measure swords with the 

right” lung, and to Bght for the people . rights^agairiat 

the monarch by tbe grace of God. The 

machine for the purpose of mowing down 

.object. * i. expected to do its duty should the ««*•!« 

. ante and the order be given to shoot. But 

the iel here, the aona and brothers of Social Democrats, 
should hesitate to obey ? 

And thus it happens that “German policy is to- 
day absolutely and completely under tbe influence 
of the German Emperor. Ho is the only motive 
power in political life, and his derisions are hard. 


try he holds a reie oi uau.avi^n, 

5.000 to 8,000 citizens are newly decorated.. Ihey 
nre drawn from every walk of life, and invited to 
Court regaled in the old castle, and all their names 
and addresses are published in full in the official 
organ of the Empire. He has vastly increased 
the splendour of his Court, renovated and embel- 
‘ lished his palaces, and spared no pains to make 
his banquets the best in Europe. * 

Not content with doing these things, which are 
Ultimate enough, he has overridden the Consti- 
tution by disregarding tbe express provision 
drawn up by Bismarck to the effect that every 
ui:„ vo nf t.bp. Emneror. oral or written. 


power in political life, and his demsions “jJJ* ^ JJJJJ utterance of the Emperor, oral or written, 
ly affected by hts responsible adyi ~ " • ,, P t receive the sanction of the Impenal Chan- 


the result of his character, he has superseded all 
the Ministries, and surrounded himself by all tke 
ambitious, all the sycophants, all the miscbie - 
makers, and all the intriguers.” 

In Germany in the best informed quarters it is 
believed that the course which the Kaiser is steer- 
ing will inevitably lead to disaster; and the 
flatterers and time-servers who surround the 


public uzierance ui iuc — , 

must receive the sanction of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor. By this means it was sought to secure to 
the Germans liberty of criticism for anything that 
the Kaiser might say. But public declarations 
have been made scores of times by the Kaiser, 
condemning or approving men or measures, with- 
out previous consultation with his Chancellors ; 
and if nnybody criticises these utterances ho is 
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liable to 'hn prosera**^ I'* majol*. The 
Km'oc Ins done incal<*nfo w G *> nr m by lowering 
national standards of political tho ( ,g} lt Hn ,l liberty. 

He Ins piactieallv destroywl tho freedom of the 
Press, which is supposed to be guaranteed by the 
Constitution Ilonest expression of opinion, when- 
ever it contravened his ideas and convictions, has 
been so persistently and severely punished that it 
mar be said to be effectually muz/led. Duiing 
the fourteen venrs of Ids reign ho has never par- 
doned a single on© of those who have offended 
against his dignity, or even shortened in any 
instance their pennltv 

Again, in German literary and art life the 
personal influence of the Kai«er has been noxious 
in the highest degree Ho has substituted tamo 
meilioctifv for the most promising and interesting 
movement in literature and art of modern times. 

And the Kmser has monopolised tho direction 
of the foreign policy of Germany ever tinea the 
retirement of Bismarck. He has made tho Chan- 
cellor a mere figure-head. He has become the 
most prominent demagogue in the Empire. Into 
every political campaign he has thrown tire-brands 
in the shape of mottoes, pithy and apt sayings, 
sarcastic allusions, or ironical retorts. Every 
weapon of warfare has been successfully employed 
by him Yet although he has been checkmated 
now and then, and despite occasional rebuffs, ho 
has in nine cases out of ten had his own way, end 
U likely to have it in the future. Ilis influence 
to-day is felt more strongly tluin that of any other 
political factor in Germany. 

_ Perhaps one of the most sensational acts of 
the Kaiser soon after bis accession to the throne 
v\ is the dismissal ol Bismarck. 

In November 1907, the Emperor paid a visit 
to England where lie was warmly welcomed. The 
Time* wroto then “ It is certain that there ©re, 
and always must be, points of rivalry, and to a 
certain extent, pomts of antagonism, between 
Germany and Great Britain. It is no insult to 
Germany to recognise the fact that, in a country 
which discussion kept weak for centuries and 
which union lias suddenly made immensely strong 
tho natural desire for expansion feels itself check' 
ed by the existence of other powers which were 
gie.at when she was small. There i«, however, no 
reason why these instinctive feelings should be 
allowed to become instinctive hostility." The 
event has, however, proved that thoso instructive 
feelings have become i£ not instinctive hostility. 


In October 1008, tin* Daily Telegraph created n 
great sensation by publishing tho icport of a con- 
versation with the German Emperor. The con- 
versation war one long protestation of the Kaiser s 
anxious desire to ho friendly with England. t The 
Kaiser repeated tho story that he wived England 
from a European coalition during tho time of tho 
Boer War, when Russia nnd Erence desired to 
humiliate England to tho dust. But the fact 
remains that tho Kaiser tried at the time of ^the 
Jameson raid to form a Euroj>ean coalition against 
England. 

Tho lato Mr Stead's comment on the Kaiser's 
statement is interesting nnd prophetic. 

Tho net effect of tho Ksuer'* h»* been to 

deepen tho conviction of Englishmen as to the neceeiiitV 
of maintaining the supremacy of their Fleet. * * 

Tho only security against unfriendliness on the part of our 
neighbour* ia to hare a Fleet xc. atrong that they will not 
aare to indulge their unfriendly aentiments at our 
expense. • * • 

• • * • After thU warning 

it would be madness for us to hesitate for a moment s» 
to taring down six Drtadnovphts next year, wM< h mint 
be built if we hare to maintain our twn-to-o«>e tope- 
rionty to Germany. * * * 

It is rather amusing to read the description of 
the Kaiser as a man devoted to peace, in the light 
of recent events- 

U is not war Germany seeks either on lsod or era, and 
if further evidence is required to prove the truth of tb>* 
assertion we flnd it in the fact that amce the German 
Emperor ascended the throne he has never drawn the 
sword. Like ourselves, the object of Germany la peace, 
and it is to secure that end that she considers it neces- 
sary to hare the beat army and the best fleet the nation 
can proride ' And why not ? 

We now know what the German navy and 
army were preparing for. One feels, though perhaps 
not quite ju«tly, that tlio^e pacifists who saw in 
the Kaiser wliat they wanted to see in him and tided 
to paint a picture of the Kaiser as thirsting for 
peace dul a piece of disservice for their country. 
But they were actuated by the highest of motives. 
What can be said, however, of the man who, alt 
his life has been trying to make the w Grid believe 
that nothing was further from his mind than wav 
nnd -who now has drawn tho whole of Europe into 
v\ nr by setting at defiance alt rules of Inter- 
national Law ? Evidently the Kaiser fondly 
believes that might is right. Jt is to be hoped, in 
tbe.intc rests of humanity and civilisation, that the 
Kaiser will live to learn that might is not right 
nnd that there is a moral governance of the 
’ world. 
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HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE. 

P it be truo that En S'“j HeUm put it, it « 

H t„dohUd«ty, » .^ »7 , ;”^ c t b every 
ft let, ‘ h r ‘ 0 ^ S to duty V 

bovcieign ot h ®. rl 3 1 . . the pro nA possessor 

by the Empire of ' vhich f j p le have endorsed 
to-dty. Ani 1 .ITr't leS te the last three 
again and again England have dona 

generations the Sovereigns of Engla 
their duty nobly {or .*' n e, {ew year8 of his reign 
King Georg, during _«.•'«» £ t ent i«Ut, for 

has rrovedto be a faotorof f pe * 1 

good alike in m the phrase, not 

hlg disciplined »eti«ty, 

emo in .Jeep, '*”}“*“* his disciplined inaction; 
scarcely 1*«* taluable »• " tQ hlVB been trained to 

and for a cootitilulioir al bM0 become a natural 

habit, of obedience, until t * of „ * e IC-denying and 

in.tinct and of ‘be ,er * . t haT0 perfected an attn- 

aelf-controlling oha»c ter. WJ » £ good , n .taping 

wssssttk. ‘tTl"! .•code 

Prince George was born,- Christen- 

on the morning of .To™ 3rd, » win d s „, 

ing of the infant Prm Prince and 

citle - vr, y«ard VU. and Queen 
Princess of V* ales with them ab 

Alexandra) kept U “" ki „ ttem on journey*, 
much as possible, even 8 to begin in 

up to the time when wa3 inevitable. 


up to the time when .^ B M inevitable, 

earnest, and some Georg, and bi. elder 

The two small boys fPr , iliar figures as tbeir 

brother), indeed, wer ” . tbe education of princes 

parents at this time. B childhood, there were 

must begin early and p r i n ce George or his 

tow leally idle moments t nnd the more 

brother. As the livelier “ . ^ mal)a ged to 

daring. Prince G^ilhi? ^”00 for himself 
indulge his love of “ is f™ ef ’ * n p - kle ;> 
the title of “ the Right R°y { b - jjf 0 prince 
Dating the first twelve years c fb* ‘ 

George U younger son tooW^j ^ ^ for the 

importance. Ring Georg " have been 

..a. His natural love for the aea ch>rles 

-stimulated by hearing U» * l °" , utot . 

Kingsley and of ton™ Da , g.^ed t0 g i.o 
Th. Prince of Wales very eany 
Ids son. a first-hand .“<1““”Y“'„„ impressions, 
the chance of receiving d uct themselves 

and of learning how ,877 prince 

in many situations. found themselves 

'Edward and Prince ^^^ Brimnnu.. 
cadets on board the training ship, Brxtannw. 


But the true 

Ouives! LTgust Gtl, 1879, and for practically 
three years: knew ‘°,™ 'prince served in 

D T,hir‘s C! of the Mediterranean Elect. l>> 
several ship. ^ * inte l to th. command of 
May 1890, bo was pi . Qn returning 

a first class gunboa , . t Commander in * 

ho reached the during bis visit to Canada 

however, until 190 , 8 th t t } 16 j n donn- 

time in com- 

“mMi’S^ 1 tour in Ireland 

f / L th?t he might in due court, become 

^is 

to meet -the , nctivit „ Soon followed the 

in many P p rinC0 w ith the Princess Mary. 
“During the first year of their married life the 
Duk end Duchess of York pild a series of v.sris 
t i, a kingdom, receiving wedding gilts, 
addresses^ the freedom of cities b and other hon- 
T n 1894, a son was boru to the Duke and 
Duchess. The year 1897, memorable as the year 
of the celebration of Queen Victor^ Diamond 
Jubilee was made memorable also for the Duk 
i of York, by the birth of their 

daughter end third child. Between August 17 

and September IB, 1897, the Duke and Duchess 

made an extended tour in Ireland. 

In the upbringing and training of their children 
the Duke and Duchess of York started with the 


the DukB and riueness oi , — - 

ideals set before them in their own young days 
“ If it be indeed true that,* the people. - . . • •*“ 
it. heart of hearts look to see the highest do the 
common duties of life better than oil, then it la 
certain that to the first family in the land, they 

5 °°Early in 1901, the Duke and Duchess of York 
made their long colonial tour which was a thorough 


On their arrival home, the Duke' and the 
Duchess were welcomed on board their Bhip 
by the members of the Royal Family. King 
Edward expressed the heart-felt congratula* 
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tion*» of tbo Royal Family and tho n ition on tho 
accomplislimcnt ol tho gieil mission, ‘flip Duke 
acknowledged tho thinks of tho nation in n pinceio 
and sigoifi&vnt speck, the concluding pint of 
which ran ns follows : — 

It wa Yiyyo ginned your approval and that of tho 
nation, no are indeed tally rewarded for any socriflce* 

\vo hare made nnd any hard work we bate gooo through 
, jo iho course of a tour which will cter remain a inemor- 
able chapter ot our lives. 

It was as Prince and Prince-;* of 'Wales that 
Their Royal Highnesses worn welcomed by tho 
City of London. 

Tho Prince said — 

it 1 were asked to specify any particular impiossioo 
derived from our journoy, I should unhesitatingly placo 
before alt others, that of loyalty to the Crown, and of 
attachment to the Old country , it was touching to hear 
tho invariable references to llomr, even from the lips 
ot those who never hid been or were over likely to be in 
them islands. And with this loyalty were unmistakable 
evidences ot the consciousness of strength, of a true and 
living membership in the Empire, and of power and 
readiness to «haro the burden and responsibility of that 
membership. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Pi i nee and Princess 
of Wales visited India and thus strengthened their 
title to being called “ living links of the Empire." 

In tho very first speech which the Prince deli- 
vered in India, ho said • 

From my youth 1 havo associated wkh the aainc of 
India the ipialitiea of kindness, loyalty, courtesy and 
bravery, and 1 doubt not that these early ideas will be 
confirmed and strengthened by the experiences which 
await me in the next few months. 

After a triumphal progress through India and 
Burma, visiting cities of ancient historic import- 
ance, modern capitals and Native States, where 
•* the Royal travellers not only attended the official 
and ceremonial functions arranged in their hon- 
our, but also found time to learn something of the 
way in which the Indian lived in his own home 
they bade farewell to the East at Karachi in a 
speech summarising their experiences of the remark- 
able tour and revealing their kindly personality. 

* On theft return to England, the Prince end 
Princess were welcomed by the Corporation of the 
City of London. The speech made by the Prince 
on the occasion was characteristic. Lord Morley 
ardently welcomed the Prince’s speech because he 
believed that it would have the effect all over India 
of uniting the Government and the governed. 

He said 

I h«c realised the patleoee, tha simplicity of Ufa, the 
loyal devotion, and the religious spirit which characterise 
tho Indian people. I know a.l«a their faith in the tbio- 
fat* Justice and Integrity ot our rule. 


I cannot help thinking from all that I have seen and 
heard that the talk of governing India u .11 bo piade the 
easier if wu on our part infu>o into It a wider clement of 
ay in pa thy. I will venture to predict that lu auth sympa- 
thy there will he an ever abundant and gvtivroua t eapouae. 
And may we not aUo hope for a ■till fuller nu.a»u»o of 
trust and confidence incur earnest desire »tid elToi <8 to 
promoto tho well-being and further the interval* of only 
cla»» ? r 


Ilo wont on to say : — 

I would strongly kuggoat to those that are intcicsled 
in the great lyueitions which surround lie India of to- 
day, to go there and learn as much as is p< -»ib1o by obser- 
vation on the apot. And I cannot but think that ■ very 
Union who treads the soil of India Is »»-istl»g toward- 
a better understanding with the Mother Country, helping 
to break down prejudice, to dispel misapprehension, and 
to foster sympathy and brotherhood. Thu* ho will not 
only strengthen the old ties, but create new ones, an<1 so 
please God, secir-e a better understanding and ■ closer 
union of hearts between tbo Mother Country and her 
Indian Empise. 


There wcie years in tho life of the King »» 
Prince of Wales when ha was not on one of bis 
world-wide tours and was occupied quietly and 
unostentatiously in making himself useful to his 
country. 

In 1903, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
wore installed at Marlborough House in all tho 
rights and privileges belonging to their title and 
position. In 1905, the Princo of Wales was made 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports in succession 
to Lord Cuizon, but in 1907, he resigned tho 
office, “much to the regret of all." When he 
visited Wales in 1905, “ Wales made him realise 
what being her own Prince meant.” Then followed 
tho departure for India. The Prince of Wales, 
who went again* to Canada to represent King 
Edwaid at the celebrations in connection with 
the tei centenary festivals at Qubbec, was “tho 
guest of the whole Canadian people, and his visit 
was the climax of the festival.” 

The sudden death of Edward VII. made the 
Prince of Wales King Geoige V. In the prepara- 
tions for the funeral of King Edward, and in 
his own duties a* the new King, the King had no 
moments to spare. 

Answering the Viceroy’s Message from India, 
King George sent through the Secretary of State 
for India a reply to the Government, the Princes 
and peoples of tho country, which appealed very 
strongly to the Indians. He said : 

From my own experience, I know the profound loyalty 
felt for my threw by the Prince* and people of India, to 
whom 1 desire that my acknowledgement of the homage 
they have tendered to me on n>y accession may be made 


known. ' * may 

v . Vl *L° d ' 1, PP io *'* of DI J Indian Empire * 
* the highest miereat and concern 


will always he t< 


1IIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE. 


1 10 


,. they were to the lote Kin g .E»p..ov .od tbo 
Empress before him. , 

hi.lnttar.iM~P to the Brine ond P » P lo 

of India, he said : — . 

By the wish of His l&te ***J®*J* # ^ accompanied 

customs ond wo) • »> 1 >'•. ’SLJSmSS 
peoples, , the cities, towns, Tillages, uiruu b 

Sss-vjssk 5 * 

.f- ■»" ™ *» 

the inspiration of my rule. 

Such a message naturally nwok. «>« 
enthusiasm throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 


.ion and i„ P ro f .».ut ‘uVS’. iUlSi 

go forth loyal 

of Bchcol. and “"WV,” , bto t . hold their or™ in 

»nd manly and us r(1 thfl yocat j 0Dh i n hfc. 

odn.tr.ca and >6' 11 , hal home, ot my Indn.iv 

‘And it i« my r. . ' th.ir l.bour .w.etened 

, abject. b, ;f 0 '“,a„ „i,h ubat folio., io it- 

L, the .pre.d '“”2‘ bti of comfort, a»d of 
h^Uh* b lt^ through education that my wish will bo 
SI, Ini th. ooi. of education .0 I.df. will o.er to 
very close to my heart. 

Suel. is the character of the man whom we ore 
proud to call our Kiug-Emperor to-day. The 
Kms look forward with high hopM to hm mgn 
which, they trust, will be marked by that »ym- 
nathy between the rulers and the ruled for which 
bfhL pleaded so strongly and so eloquently and 
which will effectively help to raise India he 
Tcnle of nations. The hope of India and of the 
Empire may well be erpr.ssed m the words of 
William Watson : — 


lQia. . . . 

India had the honor of a second visit f«*» 
ffis Majesty and that time aa its 
visit o! Their Majesties to India ■” the 
1011-12, was signalled by the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Mil *”i{g 
practical undoing of the ill-conceived part ftrnn of 
Bengal. And .luring Their M^jestieo tour >n 
IndU for the brief period of Eve w« b *. ““ rb "“ 
a splendid display of warm-hearted loyalty, which 
characterised every stage of the Jfuf. 

Replying to the oddress of the University ot 
Calcutta, His Majesty said 

It is to the Universities of India ‘ b ‘ t . 1 t { 1 0 <J °c al t t u r *”nd 
in that gradual union and r^'aM on which tbo future 
aspiration ot European! and Indiana watched 

remains to be done. No University i« „U 

plete unless it ii equipped with teaching the arts, 

the more important branches of the scentes and thorn, 
and onless it provides ample opportunity ,i m ulta. 
You have to eonkerre the ancient * e ®"? B y ou bate 
, neoasly to push forward Western •“* * „ _ Sb c f 

also to build up character, without wbl.b ,** ,rn ' * great 
little value. You say that you recognise your, grea* 
responsibilities. 1 bid you God-spesd m rj 0 , ts 

is &fore you. Let yoar ideal, be high and lj«r efforts 
to pursue them unceasing and, under Pr 
™s",T.w. 8 . I .... fro» E.gUod to lodi.oo.~W 
•' .fi.tt.f- Tojdoy io Iodi. I «"• „d 

word of hope. On every side I trace tne B 
rtimnga ot new life. Education has g l * b uild 

and through better and higher education y 
up higher and better hopes, ™V£T“?C,«no” 
made at Delhi by my command that “ 5 ',9 “ n . 

Qeasral in Council will allot largo sums for the expan 


And mav the inscrutable years. 

That claim from every man their toll of tears, 

Weave for your brow, a wreath that shall not fade, 

A chaplet and a crown divinely made. 

Out Ot your people's love, your people s trust : 

fo Ut gre n a e t b h alsnS wb“ makings’ willed. 

KfflG GEORGE’S SPEECHES 1 H INDIA 

a complete collection all the BPEucyiES 

DELIVERED IS INDIA DOELYO HIS TOUR 
*3 PRINCE or WALES AND IN CONNECTION WITH , 

THE RECENT CORONATION DCBDAB 

This is a complete and up-to-date collection of all tho 
speeches delivered by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
during hia first tout in India aa Pnpce of Wales and his 
second tour In connection with the Coronation Durbar. 1 
No speech of any impcrUnco relating to India has been 
omittod ; and to make this handy collection of, His 
Majesty's Indian Speeches doubly valuable, a uselul Ap- 
pendix has been added, containing among others, the tost 
of the announcement relating to the Coronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proclamations Of H. M. King George, Queen 
Victoria and King Edward the Seventh on their accession 
to the throne and the messages of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward ts the Durbars of 1877 and of 1903. The 
book contains a fine portrait ot Their Majesties as frontis- 
pieoe and Beven other illustrations. We hope that this 
handy volume will be welcomed by the millions of Hia 
•Majesty’s tjbjecta not only in India but adjaver Jha' 
Empire. 

\Yit^ eight Illustrations, 

He. One. To Subscriber ot Ibe '* Indian Review ,? , 
As. 1Z. 

G, At Natesan d: Co., Bualrafama Chetty fittest, Madras}' 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


Or'flE new Emperor of Japan was bom on the 
Hi. 31st August, 1879, as the tVmd son of the 
Vf lito Empeior. lie was nominated Ileir- 
Apparenfc on the 31st August, 1887, and proclaim- 
ed the C> own Prince on the 3rd November, 1880. 

With tlio accession of the young Empeioi to 
the throne on July 30, 1912 the age of Ifeiji the 
era of enlightenment which was the name of tho 
previous reign, became tho age of Tau/to, tiro era 
of righteousness. “ 'lhe pel tod of truth and pio* 
gross passed info tho period of character and con- 
summation. Out of tho sombre shades of sunset 
and mel vncholj midnight arose the dawn of a 
nev.er and even more glonous age. Such is tho 
faith and ambition of tho new ruler and his coun- 
cillors.” 

To assume tho sceptre of empiio as the 123rd 
sovereign of a dynasty born at the dawn of his- 
tory la an experience possible only to a ruler of 
Japan. Compared with the imperial Family of 
Japan all the kingly and impeml houses of the 
world aro but of yesterday, a circumstance that 
• adds much to the nation's veneration of its Em- 
peror. With the unique prestige of twenty live 
hundred years of family history behind him the 
young Emperor, Yoshihito, dons the ancestral 
purple to the acclaim of his sixty million subjects 
and the good mil of the whole world \ A reign 
beginning under such happy auspices bids fair to 
echpse even the glory of the nation's past. Thus 
the era of -Veijt, may truly become the age of 
'laiaho, the age of Dawn and the age of Day. 

The late Emperor was educated after the man- 
ner of old J upan ; the new Emperor combines in 
his education the new as well as the old. At tho 
nge of eight years, he entered the Peers’ College, 
and passed through the primary and higher de- 
partments with marked ability. As a youth, he 
was somewhat delicate of constitution, but by 
persistence in car8 for health and much indul- 
gence in out-door life and activity, he is now phy- 
sically robust and strong. Upon leaving College 
the young Prince received the rest of his educa- 
tion under private tutors at the Hoyama Palace. 
Ifp till the time of his accession, most of his 
'morning hours were given to hearing lectures 
frpm eminent scholars and professors from the 
Imperial University, the Imperial student show, 
ing groat interest and ability in several branches 
of learning, but special aptitude for Japanese and. 
Chinese classics. Of foreign languages, he made 


most pi ogifcss in French mid ntt lined lemrukable 
command of that tongue. Ft urn a piofew-ion*! 
point of \ taw, the now Emptier in » aoldiVr, 
though ho takes extreme interest in nil matter* 
pei tuning to the Navy n« well. Ifo held the 
link of l.ieiitoiviiitr General in tho Aimy and 
Vice-Admiral in tho Navy ; but now, of couu-o, 
lio is the Cota oiu rider- in - Ch ief of both forces. A# 
soon ns ho came of nge, the Em pci or, ii* Crown 
I’rintc, took his seat in tho Iiom-o of Peeis, and 
showed unabated and intelligent intercut in affairs 
ol State. 

On the 10th May, 1000, tho Emperor married 
tho Princess Sada-ko, fourth daughter of the late 
Prince Kujo. Tho Empress was born on tho 25th 
Juno, 1884. Of the union were horn three prin- 
ces. lliro Hito Michino-Miya was born on the 
29th April, 1901. lie was nominated Heir- Ap- 
parent and proclaimed the Crown Prince as soon 
as his father succeeded to the throne. Ho was 
appointed bub-Lieutenant of the Amy and Navy, 
and decorated with the General Order of Merit 
and Grand Insignia of tho Impel ial Chrysan Aho- 
mum on the 9th September, 1912- The second 
hon is Yoshihito born on the 25th June, 1902, 
and the third Nobuhito born on the 3rd January, 
1905. 

The new Emperor of Japan has had the advan- 
tage of a thoroughly modern education at the 
public school, mixing from day to day with select 
and worthy companions. And nfter reaching 
manhood and attaining the title of Crown Prince, 
he did not cease to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with his country and 
people, lie lias journeyed at various times to 
different parts of the Empire, and even to Korea; 
so that there is not a corner of his dominions that 
he lias not seen and explored. He is genial in 
manner and modest in mien, after the example of 
liis great father, whom he admired even to rever- 
ence. It is said that once wlipn the late Emperor 
and the Crown Prince were in conversation, the 
great Emperor said to the son : “ III the past those 
in high estate have shown themselves. lamentably 
ignorant of those below them, and are often haugh- 
ty and arrogant. I pray let it not be so with 
you ; but at all times be ready to help yourself. I ’* 
This wise counsel the Prince has always been care- 
ful to observe. When his valet began to tie up 
the Prince’s shoe laces, it is said that often the 
Prince would busy himself by attending to one of 
the shoes himself. Wherever His Majesty has 
mixed with the people he hss always much en- 
deared himself to them by his modest and unas- 
suming ways. As a soldier he has always obeyed 



1 CINQ peter op 3 EP.VIA- 


the teguUtions to the letter, flufmim. 

Bless and partaking °f the ™”E>> 0nM 

much to their ftstomshmon ee ^ ^ thrown 

during manoeuvres when n p ~ 3 appeared 

from his horse, and nono oi t incident, the 

to notice it, treating it as a CO j helped 

Crown Prince jumped from h« horse, 
the fallen man to ins *“*■ J „„^ sgc d gr< ' 


king peter of servia. 

HE civilised world was startled in June IBM 
t tho new. that the King and Queen of 
qervia had l>ecn assassinated in their palace 
, at lielgrado by officers of tho army which 
sitn them allegiance It was even more 


h,d - -sa z sysfs 

the officers present '^“‘X'.Ta soldier'” „.»I»“ro consffiered themselves model, of 

awe at his action, he said . T _?il Highness . lv . tr ; 0 tism So with a clear conscience and 

On another occasion when Hts Impe . * wftr(lg heroic jiatn ■ r of the ; r own rC ctituile, 
was out hunting he shot » staff i an i""rianN ationalA.sombly, which the murdered 

when he came in and saw tl . ce wrote theS > to be elected for the purpose of 

lying dead in fiont of tho camp, he at once w Ring ed Zither ns heir to the 


the following poem : 

For ray own amusement 

The fatal shot I fired; 

But when I hear the doe s lament 
The pleasures all expired . 

The dapanesohavelongloohed npon^tho^Prioce 

not only as one who is bra\o, but oe 
tender-hearted as well. 


^iniing^thrOucen-s brother ns heir to the 
appointing ^ imo „ s , y elected Peter Kam- 
Servian throne iman J „ ttcr having 

G “ rf f w l a was eqnivnlont to an act of indemnity 
KTh« tsassins, l « they regarded themselves, 

•bfCin^Peta^was^born ifish" fnd is « 
of Grorg. ?rern, snream.d Kara Georg, or Riach 


O j,org.' e “ SrSS chief of the Servian 


Iglf SF£S| 

modest and womanly demeanour. and 
walked to and from school hkeanyon ’| ortn . 

in her studies never fell below fifth >n he ‘ 

The young Princess ever evinced ad 


uvem. w btac King Peter 

was always a conspirator and a revolutionary. 
He took part in all the plots against the Cebreno- 
vitch dynasty for a long time. how it has been 
no mystery that he was aware of the plot of 
which King Alexander and Queen Darga were 
the victims. His complicity in the matter lies 
heavy upon him today. He does not approve of 
much that goes on in Servin, but he can do noth- 
in" bciDg as he is, the prisoner of conspirators. 

'The plan to assassinate King Alexander dates 
back to his marriage with Drnga in 1901. Each 
one who took part in it signed the following vow: 
“I swear by all that is for me most sacred nnd 
most precious in the world that I will kill King 
Alexander and Queen Drnga, nnd that I will cause 
w in «er>nnd the throne of 


The young Princess ever ev.nceu . • te 

respect for her teachers nnd o » t Her 

occasions still invites them to 1 P , ‘ won 
method of bringing np the yorng Pnn«,»™" 
tho admiration" of th. nation 
educated after the manner of their Wthe 
plain end frng.lw.y nobility «™ 

times like'other boys, playing in the afternoo 

the Imperial gardens. Not infrequently the Alexander and queen uraga, nnu u.- - >**>* -- 

Imperial parents join in the childrens fun an p eter Karngeol gowitch to ascend the throne of 

add to the afternoon's pleasure. Thus the new gervk ». but before signing, the chief conspirator 

v„ nnd his gracious consort, wen t twice to Geneva to obtain from Peter a pro- 

when once he had become king, he 


le afternoon s pleasure. t 

Emperor, Yoshihito, and his gracious 
Soda-ko represent the true Japanese family , 
anil intelligent with regard to all _ 
the nation, and in character and habit , , P 
and unostentatious, winning the *a®f 1 wF nw cd 
and devotion that the nation so lavishly bestowe 
on the departed EmpeTor. 


went twice to taenem uuuu>> i , “' 

mise that when once he had _ become king, he 
would not prosecute the conspirators. The first 
time the promise was given orally, the second 
time in writing. . * . 

“Scandalised monarclis in Vienna and in bt. 
Petersburg saluted him on his accession, -but sug- 
gested more or less emphatically that hi« first 
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Table of Exports ( indtolitv] re-exports) from British Iniia to the British Empire anti foreign Countries, 


Countries 


BritUh Empire — 

United Kingdom 
Coy Ion 

Strait* Settlement* 

Hong Korg 
Mauritius, etc. 

Australia 

Total (including other British Fot(cstioni) 

Foreign Countries — 

Ruaai* 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium ... 

France 

Italy 

Aoitria-Huncary 

Turkey 

Peraia 

Ja»a ... .... 

China (exclusive of Hong Kong) . 

Japan ... ... 

United Statee of America 

Total (including other Foreign Countries) 


For the moment I quote these figures merely 
to illustrate the nature of our foreign trade , and 
I want you to observe that for every outward 
stream of goods there must be inward stream of 
money making the payments for them, which will 
be . equal to their value, if the latter be rightly 
estimated. Similarly there is an outward stream 
of money payments on account of the goods 
imported. There are debts existing and arising 
between countries for many other purposes than 
trade ; and it is a fundamental principle of the 
economics of international trade that oxer long 
periods the total payments made outward by a 
country must balance the total payments inwards, 
and furthermore that prices and the volume of 
export and import trade adjust themselves in a 
, remarkable way so hs to bring about a balance of 
payments with the shipment of only so much gold 
as is actually required for absorption by the 
country. For instance, if there is a balance of 
payments inwards there tends to be an accumula- 
tion of money in the country, gold being actually 


1012- 

13. 

1013-14. 

Lakh* of 

Ter 

Lakh* of 

Per 

Rs. 

Cent. 

IU. 

Cent. 

Cl,83 

251 

58,35 

236 

0,18 

3 7 

0.01 

37 

0,10 

37 

0.79 

28 

9.60 

30 

7,81 

32 

1,30 

•6 

1,29 


•-\ui 

1-2 

4,10 

10 

1,01,24 

411 

01.42 

37-8 

2,03 

•8 

2.47 

1-0 

24.03 

10 1 

26,42 

103 

3.73 

1*3 

4,42 

1-8 

13,17 

5-4 

12, »0 

49 

15.78 

65 

17.72 

7-1 

6,94 

28 

7,80 

3 2 

7.2i 

20 

10,01 


2,64 

10 

3.04 

1-2 

1,12 

•4 

1.41 


3,25 

1-3 



11,02 

46 

5,72 

23 

18,73 

77 

22.60 

9-2 

18,88 

78 

21,85 

89 

1,44,85 

58 9 

1,54,49 

622 


remitted. This usually extends credit, and 
stimulates trado so that prices rise This depres- 
ses the export trade, and stimulates the import 
trado. Thus payments outwards are increased 
relatively to payments inwards, so that the re- 
adjustment occurs. 

In practice the device of bills of exchange 
enables nil payments due in one direction to be 
set off against those due in the other, so that 
bullion is only sent to make up the balances. Gold 
is never sent both ways at the same time. It is 
the business of the “exchange banks” to deal 
in foreign bills of exchange, and the India Office 
also sells bills, and helps to regulate the exchange, 
both agencies remitting gold occasionally. The 
dislocation of the exchanges between the Euro- 
pean financial centres and all other parts of the 
. world was one of the first and most serious results 
of the outbreak of war. 

The principle of the " balance of trade,” or 
more properly spiking “of indebtedness," holds 
good over periods of a year or more in length. 
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bat in short periods of time there is usually a 
considerable excess of payments due one way or 
the other, due to harvest shipments, and so forth. 

Any such want of balance must soon correct 
itself, and usually does t-o more or less complete- 
ly within the next six or nine months. The 
fact is often lost sight of by those who advocate 
protective tariffs, that the reduction of total 
value of the import trade must entail a reduction 
of the export trade nearly as great. The theory 
of the balance of trade also shows us that the 
necessary result of the considerable reduction of 
our export trade which the war has brought about 
will he a corresponding reduction of the import 
trade, except in the unlikely contingency of the 
Government of India or private companies borrow- 
ing heavily in London or America, and so 
importing capital in the form of goods. 

The foregoing brief survey of the foreign trade 
of India may help to make clear what actually 
happened on the outbreak of war ; but before 
considering the subsequent events and their 
mutual relationship, I must point out that quite 
apart from the war we had come to the turn of 
the tide of trade prosperity The cycle of trade 
generally lasts either for seven or ten to eleven 
years. There was a boom of trade and world- 
wide collapse of trade in 1 000, and a more severe 
one in 1007. There is every reason to believe 
that the trade boom of 1913-14 would in any 
case have been succeeded by a period of declining 
trade activity, a hich had just begun to manifest 
itself in May, June and July It would be 
a statistical operation of considerable difficulty 
to estimate what would probably have been 
the course of trade had the war not occur- 
and so to disentangle the effects nctually 
duo to the war, and I have not had time to 
attempt the task I am only able, therefore, to 
describe the actual course of events, many of 
which were obviously solely or chiefly duo to the 
wAr, and you must make a mental reservation as 
to declining trade prosperity being responsible In 
greater or less degree for many of the events. 

Vfhon we examine the trade statistics as given 
in the monthly accounts of foreign sea-borne 
trade we find how complete was the stoppage of 
exports to enemy countries. The tremendous 
effect which this had upon Indian trade is easily 
accounted for when we realise how considerable 
was the trade with Germany and Austria in most 
of our staple raw products, and how completely 
it disappeared. This is well ehowrv in the following 
table giving the exports of raw cotton, jute, and 
hides to Germany and Austria month by month : 



1913. 


Jnty 

September 

October 

November 

December 


01.08 

31,23 

32,54 

43,21 

13,02 

41,74 


17,49 

35,62 

93,41 

66,91 

59,13 

92,74 


29,94 

33,70 

25,61 

29,93 

17,90 

16,97 


76.69 

60,25 

90,63 

96,24 

91,31 

62,77 


1914 


January 

February 

May' 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


48,45 
92,81 
1,02,29 
73,39 
1.15,10 
1,16,62 
1,16 38 
28,49 


1,12,64 

76,68 

37,73 

6\W6 

31,57 

20,62 

14,08 

10,83 


46,63 

63,77 
54,13 
55,1 6 . 
3161 


8,33 


83.23 

84,87 

1,04,56 

62.76 

1.20,76 

69,44 

62.63 
34,65 
16,62 
10,17 

66.63 
33,71‘ 


1916. 

January 


I have added the figures of the export of 
cotton yarn and twist next t > cloth, jute and tea, 
because it is the most important manufactured 
article of Indian make exported, and because 
90 per cent, of it goes to China, and the rest 
mainly also eastward. Consequently the falling 
off in shipments of this commodity is due not to 
a failure of demand caused by the war, but main- 
ly to want of shipping facilities due to insecurity 
of shipping and scarcity of tonnage, and perhaps 
partly to decrease of demand from the purely 
commercial cause of decreasing trade activity 
which 1 mentioned earlier. I suppose- this yarn 
is used for weaving in China mainly by hand, and 
it is interesting to note that India can hold its 
own .against nit the world ns regards price and 
quality of the class of yarns required in China. 

The failure of supply cannot be so easily illus- 
trated a* the articles imported are extremely 
numerous, and no one of them except cotton 
piece-goods bulks very large. 1 have, however, 
selected some of the most important lines of goods 
which were formerly imported from Germany 
and Austria, and have exhibited the quantities 
imported month by month in the following table : 
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effects of the 



The total effect ot ,11 causes upon Ind "" ' or t'|° 
trade einco the outbreak ot w« IS best found by 
comparing tlio returns of theto ® 
trad. moSth by mouth with 
vioos years. In the lollowrng table I ha™ ' 
the percentage by which the eaports 
o! each month ot 1014-15 were 1» «' Je “‘ o 

ency a? compared with the R '’ e ’"®S° . 

corresponding months in 1912-13 and 1913-14. 
Percmtag* compared trilh average of carresporu t g 


V 

Imports. j 

Exports. 

Month!. 

Below. 

Above. | 

Below. | 

Above. 

1914. 

July ... ... 

An gust 

September... 
October ... ... 

November 

December ... 

/' 

8 

53 

25 

23 

*"7 

~'"e 

44 

58 

62 

15 

28 

14 

1915. 





Jenaery ... 

42 


40 

... 


it trill bo seen that exports, which had fallen 

off a little in July before the m “ h t 

Septembe^was the'tvorst montlTfo^tra^e in both 

Sk.-SjtS r^i^" 

there has been again a marked decline. . 

The war entailed every severe crisis in the 
foreign exchanges between practically allcountues 
decadent upon sea transpo.t fm communication 
„S one another. The break in the Europe- 
Ameriea exchanges was mainly due to enormous 
iiles of stock exchange securities and transfer 
of capital consequent upon the war The result 
of the* inability to send gold from New York to 
London in the early stages of the war, owing to 
the presence of German cruisers in the Atlantic 
was P that exchange lose far above the point at 
which ordinarily gold would have been sent. For 
weeks it was quite impossible to remit money 
Irom South America to London, or from London 
to Singapore. The fact that the Indian exchange 
did not break down in this crisis ia a proof of the 
very great advantage of Government undertaking 
a purelv economic function, when it does s<J in a 
thoroughly well considered and whole-hearted 
manner The Government of India having already 
accumulated a substantial gold reserve in London, 
formally undertook on August 3rd to support 
exchange by every means in its power. Numer- 
ous causes, amongst which were the calling in of 
capital to Europe, the inability to get payments 
maturing from belligerent countries, and the 
refusal of the British and other merchants and _ 
manufacturers to export except for cash, led to 
the balince of payments falling due from India to 
London, instead of in the opposite direction as is 
usual, and the Government of India, therefore, 
proceeded to sell “ reverse bills ” in India, which 
are drafts payable in London by the Secretary of 
State for India from the gold reserve accumulated 
there. It is impoitant to notice that the last 
time exchange turned in favour of London,- and 
«< reverse bills ” had to be sold in India was in 
1907-08, at the same time ns the collapse of trade 
already referred to ; and it is possible that during 
the autumn of 1914 declining trade would again 
have turned the balance in favour of London and 
that the war only hastened and ‘accentuated what 
was fundamentally the result of the trade 
w( nation. 

' I'he loss of confidence, which pesulteit in pome 
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of tlie incipient featufte of a financial crisis, was 
probably partly of a political character amongst 
the uneducated classes, who did not understand 
what was happening, but was mainly economic, duo 
to anticipation of n commercial crisis. It had ail 
the usual features of the latter : financiers sud- 
denly calling in their loans and making no new 
ones; the withdrawal and hoarding of gold ; runs 
on savings banks ; demand for the encashment of 
notes, and refusal by the ignorant to accept them 
in the ordinary coarse of business. The very 
strong position of the Government in cash 
reserves and floating balances, together with the 
sound position of the Presidency and Exchange 
Banks, saved the situation The Government 
acted promptly and efficiently, for it went out of 
its way to pay instantly and with convenience to 
holders, all the currency notes presented, and all 
depositors in the p^st office savings banks. Con- 
fidence was rapidly restored in business circles 
when it was seen that the Government had great 
resources and would take promptly and efficiently 
whatever measures might be necessary to safe- 
guard the stability of the currency and of the big 
financial institutions. 

The boarding of gold has been in some ways the 
most instructive economic result of the war in 
India. The Government had been trying to 
introduce gold as a circulating medium with the 
idea that during a crisis of exchange on London 
some of the gold could be withdrawn from circu- 
lation for export. However, when the crisis 
came all the gold immediately disappeared from 
circulation and there were heavy withdrawals 
. (rom reserves. On August 5th, therefore, the 
* Government refused to issue gold to private 
persons ; and from that date onu ards the issue 
would be made only to the Exchange banks for 
purposes of export. The mere fact of gold being 
available for export, and of the reserve existing in 
• London, lias served amply to maintain the 
exchange ; so that no one in India has suffered by 
the loss of gold as a tirculating medium. 

This is one more proof that all the purposes of 
a medium of exchange and measure of value can 
be perfectly well served in a country with a stable 
Government by a purely representative currency 
consisting only of paper and token coins, so long 
as the quantity issued is strictly limited to the 
requirements of trade. My own view is that 
currency^ notes should be allowed to remain after 
the war inconvertible into gold except for bond- 
fide export purposes through recognised institu- 
tions or firms when the rate should be Rs. 15 
• for XI/-; and that the Government should only 


issue sovereigns to customers in India at the rate 
of Us. 15/3, and bullion at, say Its. 1C/I/6 or 
whatever may prove to bo the cost of importation 
and distribution to provincial centres. There is 
no roison why the consumer of gold for orna- 
ments or hoarding should have the cost of impor- 
tation paid by the State ; nor is there any reafcon, 
if the demand for consumption could be satisfied, 
to Jock up many crorcs of rupees worth of gold 
in the circulation when paper will do equally well. 
It would be an immense waste of captia! tliat 
India bully needs for reproductive enterprises. 
If the Government has a crore of rupees to spare 
let it be used to import machines and hire 
them out, or railway material to build new lines, 
or let it spend the money on building' houses for 
mill operatives, or in any other useful and income 
bearing way, rather than in providing n medium 
of circulation which is little, if at all more con- 
venient than paper, and is more costly in wear 
and tear to keep up. 

The rise of the price of wheat is another 
striking effect of the war ; and wo have to 
consider how far Hie rise was actually due 
to the war and how far to other causes. 
The market of wheat is world wide ; and in times 
of peace the considerable fluctuations which occur 
from year to year in the price of wheat are duo 
to a substantial variation of the grand total of 
the harvests of all the civilised countries of the 
world. In recent years fairly accurate crop 
statistics have been made available for nearly nil 
countries, and these are collected and published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The Institute’s figures show that the 
world’s crops of wheat were as follows : — 

1,000's of Q minis. 

(Approximately 100V of tons.) 

1912- 13 .. 895,880 

1913- 14 ’.. 814,221 

Decrease . . . 81,659 

No figures being available for the 191,4 crop of 
France and Belgium, they are omitted for 
1912-13 also. Inclnding them would probably 
intensify the percentage decrease ; but as it is, 
if we reckon the wheat harvest per head of popu- 
lation in each of the two years, there is a decrease 
of over 10 per cent. This is sufficiently serious 
in itself to cause a considerable rise of the price 
of wheat throughout the world. There are, 
however, two further factors in the present situa- 
tion : first, a particularly short harvest just reaped 
for the crop year 1914-15 in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and secondly, the effects of the war, 
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The Australian harvest is, through drought, 
less than one-third of normal, and « Australia 
instead of exporting must be a buyer in the 
■world’s market. The harvests are also somewhat 
short in New Zealand and South America, so 
that practically no contribution whatever to the 
reqifiiements of the Northern Hemisphere will 
come from the Southern Hemisphere during the 
first half of the present year, when Europe and 
America nre waiting for what promises to be a 
pretty good harvest reaped over an incresed area. 
The war has added its effect by very appreci- 
ably reducing the quantity of 1014 wheat 
available in the grain nt irketa. Through want of 
shipping much wheat from distant countries 
either failed to reach the European markets at 
all, or could be brought only when the price had 
risen because of the high freight rates caused by 
the withdrawl of shipping for transport purposes. 
The war has also caused some actual destruction 
of wheat both on land and sea ; but its most 
serious influence has been by the closing of the 
Dardanelles, whereby probably about 20,000 
quintals of the Russian spring crop, included iq 
the harvest figure for 1913-14 above quoted, 
and which would, but for the war, have come into 
the West European market, has been held up, and 
is even now lying in the Black Sea Ports awaiting 
shipment. 
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Postscript . — The important announcement of 
the Government of India’s policy in regard to the 
export of wheat having been made after the fore- 
going lecture was delivered, I would like to take 
the opportunity of adding a few words in regard 
to it. I understand that the Government’s 
policy will he bo to regulate their purchases that 
the price of wheat in India may be allowed to 
decline gradually. The Indian price will be kept 
substantially below the world price, but yet at a 
level which will be distinctly above the average 
for the time of year, and will give the cultivator 
a handsome return, whilst easing the situation for 
the consumer. The profits which are likely to 
accrue are to be used in a special manner — I trust 
in some way which will be of permanent benefit 
in the development of agriculture. The policy is 
bold and masterly, and if competently carried 
through appears to me likely to attain the econo- 
mic ideal of distributing the benefit of Nature’s 
bounty as evenly as possible between all concern- 
ed. I consider the plan superior to an export 
duty on a sliding scale which was the beat alter- 
native. It would be well if the Government were 
to publish at an eaily date the figures for a series 
of future months of the maximum prices at 
which it will purchase for export. This would 
tend to get existing stocks, and the new harvest, 
on the market as quickly ns possible. 
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A RALLYING SONG 
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ENGLAND. 

I. White foam of breaker* beating on the strand 
Where the dark cliffs shelter the sea bit d's nest : 

Low plash of rippling waves upon the sand, 

Lulling the idle and the tired to rest . 

"Where amid storm and fog the headlands peer 
Keeping their ceaseless vigil over the sea . — 

Veiled though she be, 

She whom we lore with a passionate love is here. 
Mother, 0 mother, thy sons lie scattered and 
[dead • 

Shalt thou sit weeping, stripped of thy glory 
[and pride, 

Weeping, forlorn, with shame having covered thy 
. [head, 

That there are left to thee none like tbo«e who 
(hare died? 

II. These be thy sons . upon a foreign shore 
They yielded up their lives in fealty, 

Red harvests gathered by the scythe of war, 

Sea fruit of the insati ible sea, 

Dead hands that beckon with a spii it sign, 

Kidding their countrymen put forth their strength 
That so at length 

Triumphant on thy brow the crown may shine. 
Come from the winds, 0 breath, from the four 
(winds come 

Uroatho on the slain, O spilt, that they may 
[live 

Live onco again and lingei around that home 
1 For which they hare given their lives and 
| again would give. 

III. Awake, awake, put on thj strength onco more: 
Ke of good cheer, 0 mother, for there vet 
Beats the full heart from shore to distant shore 
That loves thee always and will not forget. 

Curd on thy sword : from factory, town and lea 
The word goes forth, and higher still and higher 
Ri*cs the sacred fire 

To fight for life, for freedom and fur thee 
From Die seas of the South they gather together 
[for strife : 

From the burning East the) come, from the 
[snows of the \\ est 
Thy children are welcoming death to give thee 
pife. 

To aven go the desolate lands and to irec the 
[oppressed. 


INDIA. 

IV. Beneath the kindly sunshine and the rain 
The i ice-field-, smile and yield their rich rew,ud : 
Living content beside the garnered grain, 

The peasant dreams : unmindful of the sword 
The busy city hums : with conch and gong 
The temples half revealed by glow-worm lights, 

Pei form their mystic rites _ 

While to the gods they chant their ancient song. * 
They hear not the thunderous sound of the battle’s 
[guns 

They heed not the peril, because they know not 
[the time 

Of the visitation of death, though brethren and 
[sons 

Slay and are slain for their sake in an alien 
[clime. 

V. I look into the darkness and I sec 
Gaunt shapes of ruined temples dimly rise, 

And fields despoiled of all their husbandry, 

Pleading for justice to the unheeding skies. 

Thine is the fault be thine the undying shame, 

For that thou lookedst on in carelessness 

Nor sawest the distress 
Of those that called aloud upon thy name. 

By Rama's renown and Lakshmana’s steadfast 
[faith, 

By the bow that Arjuna drew and Bhima's 
[ might. 

By the song that the Master saDg at the battle of • 
[death, 

Put on thine armour and help to defend the 
[right. 

VI. I look into tlio twilight and one star, 

The star of hope, shines thtougli the tremu- 

[ lous dawn : 

Peace follows hard upon the heels of war, 

Bringing large promise of a glorious morn. 

The temple bolls still ring : the fields ere white 
To harvest. While the flag that joins the world 
Is yet unfurled 

Stretch out thine hand, put on thine armour, 
[fight. 

The trumpet sounds and bids thee awake from 
[ thy dreams : 

The voice of the mountains calls frotu their 
[ forests and enow, 

O ancient Mother, the voice of thy sacred streams 
Calls, bidding thee rise from thy sleep end 
[ shatter the foe. 
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GOOD PUOSrECTS POIl JAP. 
JlP— Th»nk w.u Tcry in mb for pulling ire In i 
■11 tint. 

Indian Elephant — \Yhidi all ibould hare keen 
keepers had kept a good eio on it. All me' 
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HROtJOHOET the length 

I 

' should bo lost to * to omoto the 
situation created b y , . • ’ xhe example set 

development of local ind« * t capture the 
by aU Britain, in . *»»*>£, ^Ltions of 
trade of the enemy d ona cm scarcely 

the people of this do g S ' no t contain a 
take up a piper "»liieh^ d who are 9U ppo«ed 

appeal for assistance fro ho display * 

to be in a position to render it W ^ ^ diffi . 
caution and take eane F» pessimists, and 

cullies to be fft 7. J an ftf f ^ t su g gestion that they 
there is a more than foi , ; a necessary 

do not exhibit the cn ^ n “ , t0 be faced. 

whendifllcult underUking h^ ^ with Ger- 

The statistics of the tra ^ with much 

many and Austria have ^ large an d the list 
satisfaction as the fig«J cesNV tfon of importn 
is a lengthy one and the nflord a favour- 

able opportunity for th the tempo- 

Swadeshi” movement. » tradft ,s 

my destruction of Germany^^ Great 

tho opportunity for her d . R ft fow very 
II ri tain and America. ..{Manufacture, Eng- 
highly specialised br ^ . ar e in a position to 
lish and American ketone , ref . uir cmcnt S of the 
turn out the manufactu«djeqm^ . 

world, which have hitherto been Pi ^ ^ 

many. Tho difficulties } financial 

to contend are almost entirely due to uv 

situation created by the * very 

will bo serious enough, s . destruction of 
prolonged, and the accompa y g two 

capital continue at the rate of the 
months. /»veatly stimulates 

more especially .Npro^ion ud 

S&: ™™ g th. In common 

* 23 


th0 rest of the world, Indio is bound to suf- 
L««\y frou. on economic point of view, ond . . 
f" 5, L worse than folly nt the present tamo to 
suggest the TecW 

Sfuf STJr/we catThope is that the 

Wtait lon6 » ter the Van has ceased The 

f^t m ’t hy psS end'nLce hut hy active 

~sHi tsr.jaw£ 

STto tilk' mi vantage of the temporary measure 
of protection which a state of war throughout to 
world offers them. The foreign trade of India « 
mainly, but not entirely, the eaport of nr mate- 
. , y’j *v R imnort of manufactured goods. It 
™ e ms almost certain that there must bo ft large 
decrease in tho exports, and therefore a corns- . 
S, and possibly even a larger, decrease in 
the imports. Last year, Germany and ‘Austria 
took from India, amongst many other items, 

Itice to the value of 527 lakhs of rupees. 

Hides and Skins „ 490 „ » 

Haw Cotton „ 890 „ 

and Jute tt 873 ,, r 

It is quite certain that the demands from other 
parts of the world will not compensate for this 
loss of business, and there will, of necessity, have 
to be vast agricultural changes to meet the situa- . 
tion created by the war. Juto will probably give 
place to rice, and food grains w,l be grown in 
place of cotton. The available food supply of the 
people of India should increase, and possibly prices 
will fall, which will materially alleviate the dis- 
tress which the sudden changes must entail. There 
is not the least doubt that the purchasing power 
of the people of India will be materially diminish- 
ed, and this will lead to a decrease in the imports 
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m-oved method of manufacturing jaggery.” The 
difficulties in the way of into .ducrng thus 
process are very great, and long as the War “ay 
Lt, it will probably take a much longer time Jo 
overcome the prejudices, the inertia, and the 
ignorance of the ryots. To take advantage., 
this-new method of manufacturing jaggerj.it is 


either necessary that the sugar-cane growers 
within a certain area should combine tog 
purchase the plant, or that a capitalistic manufac- 
tnrer should appear on the scene and sot up tiio 
plant. There is not likely to be any undue hasto 
in the acceptance of either notation of the problem. 

Those who know most about the prospects of 
industrial development in India recognise that it 
can only proceed slowly; that the War has not 
eased the situation, but has made it more difficult , 
that confidence has not in any way increased, ami 
that capital, always shy, is leas likely than ever to 
Dow freely into industrial ventures. Apart how- 
ever from the difficulty of finding capital there 
are no men in the country capable of feting 
this industrial revolution. It is true that, during 
the last fifteen years, large numbers of young men 
have proceeded to Europe, America and Japan 
to acquire industrial knowledge and ex P® nc "f ’ 
but the vast majority have returned with a per- 
fectly useless smattering, and wander about the 
country seeking victims whose capital is to he ex 
pended in demonstrating the futility of their 
foreign industrial training. In many places these 
men have started small factories, and have come 
hopelessly to grief. The investigations consequent 
uren the wholesale collapse of Swadeshi banking 
at the end of last year have revealed how tne 
.astute financiers deluded their victims by dangl- 
ing before them the prospects of a flourishing 
indigenous industry conducted by returned tecli- 
• nicnl students. ... , 

The industrial weakness of India has been in 
the past very detrimental to tlio manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain and has largely contri- 
buted to the progress of Germany and Austria. 
Whilst the* United Kingdom has freely admitted 
alt Indian products, except tea, without the impo- 
sition of any duties, our enemies, for the time 
being, have deliberately prevented the develop- 
ment of Indian industries by their refusal to 
accept anything but raw m'aterials. Other pro- 
tectionist countries have done the same but not 
to the same extent have they forced their manu- 
factured goods into Indian markets and materially 
contributed to tho destruction of the indigenous 
industries of the country. For a long time to 
come India is likely to be free from the hither- 


to ubiquitous German commercial traveller but if 
any benefit is to he derived from tine removal of 
competition it is imperatively necessary that 
adequate measures should be taken to provide for 
tho industrial training of the Young Men of India 
in lice country itself. 

The experience of the past fifteen years has 
shown how futile it is to send them to Europe or 
America to be trained. They are admitted freely 
into the technical schools and colleges but the 
workshops and factories are barred to them and 
private manufacturers are, not unnaturally, averse 
to giving possible rivals of the future the oppor- 
tunities to become such rivals. Wo must therefore 
face the fact -that some other method must be 
adopted and we have before us a brilliant example 
of what can bo done, furnished by the late 
Mr. J. N. Tata of Bombay, whose foresight and 
genius has contributed so much to the material 
development of the resouices of India. Unfortu- 
nately he did not live to see the realisation of his 
greatest projects but the work which he started 
lias been vigorously prosecuted by his sons and this 
year will surely see the great iron woiks associated 
with his name beginning to yield a return on the 
capital invested in them and in a few months 
Bombay will be supplied with electric energ/from 
the hydro-electric station which has been esta- 
blished in the Western Ghats. Equally in Mysore 
we have another shining example in the Sivasamu- 
dram hydro-electric station due to the late Sir 
Seshadri Aiyar which for the last ten years has 
yielded large profits to the Mysore Durbar and 
materially aided the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of the State. 

There are other men who have done similar 
work on a smaller scale but their number is not 
largo and if the industrial progress of India is to 
be entirely the work of individual effort it is not 
likely to bo more rapid in the future than it has 
been in the past. 

After the war is over industrial competition is 
likely to be keener than ever and if India does 
not respond equally with tho western world to 
the stimulus of the titanic struggle now being 
waged it must lose ground. There are many who 
would like to do something and a much smaller 
number who would probably succeed if only they 
could make a start. The position of India in the 
British Empire is one of the great problems of 
the future and it is necessary that the leaders of 
opinion should recognise that its status will 
largely depend upon its economic condition. Meie 
numbers count for little and progress is income 
patible with poverty. Industrial education ig 
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needed but it is the kind of educition tlwt can 
only bo obtained in tho woikahop, the factory 
tend the mill and where the-e ato non-existent or 
their gates nro barred it i.s obvious tb it Mops 
must be taken to piovide it. 

Till quite iccentty the now dead doctiino of 
laltez fairs prevailed and neither Natives States, 
Provincial Governments, nor the Government of 
‘India, and tho Secretary of State, have recognised 
that it was necessary for them to do an} thing to 
foster industrial development in this country; 
and tho efforts which has o been made, chiefly in 
the South of India, have hitherto been looked 
upon with doubt and misgiving. In Madras, 
new industries have been successfully pictieercd, 
radical changes in the methods of existing 
industries have been introduced with advant- 
age, and mechanical power on it wry large scale 
has replaced human and cattle labour. It is 
development along these lines that promises the 
most important results. The object of industrial 
development is to increase the wealth of the 
country; the increment to the wealth of the 
country can be measured by the dividend paid on 
the capital invested in the country. The expe- 
rience of the last few years shov* that, working 
along the lines marked out by the Departments 
of Industries in Madras and Mysore, the return 
on capital invested is much larger than that 
yielded in any other kind of industrial under- 
taking, and it seems obvious that, bo long as this 
remains true, there should be no change in the 
direction of applying capital, but only such acce- 
leration of the rate of application ns the circums- 
tances warrant. 

The measures to facilitate the provision of 
capital for industrial purposes which have been 
recently sanctioned by the Government of Mysore 
represent the limit to which it is probably advisa- 
ble that State assistance in this direction should 
be carried. A strong Rank run on lines analo- 
gous to those on which the Presidency Banks are 
worked has been established by local capitalists 
at the instance of Government who have promis- 
ed it substantial assistance dui ing the period of 
its infancy. For the acquisition of machinery, 
the use of which is likely to become more or less 
general throughout the country, a system of hire 
purchase has been devised, whereby the pay. 
ments, commencing with an initial payment of 
. one-fourtli of the total amount, are spread over 
a period of three years. Finally, the Takkavi 
loan system has been developed and made availa- 
ble, so that klmost any form of industrial 
enterprise may be assisted by loans at a 


moderate lute of interest n*tuud on landed pro* 
jKitty. Tho administration of thcfe new icguhitions 
is entrusted to the Dep utment of Industries and 
Coinmctce, mid as the piincipil woik of tho 
Department is to assist private enterprise, » 
sympathetic mid at the si me time ;t cnutiodn 
administration is enstued. Attention U drawn 
to tlic'-e icgulations, bocmi ''0 there is nothing 
like them in any other part of India, and although 
tho exj>erience of Mysore extends over but n limi- 
ted period of time, it has been of such a success- 
ful character a* to justify its being recommended 
to other parts of India. 

The development of the Departments of Indus- 
tries and extension of their sphere of operations 
is clearly indicated. The unre.aaornhlo npj re- 
hensionu of the European mercantile community 
which were displayed so strongly at the Ootaca- 
mund Industrial Conference some years ago have 
to a large extent subsided but even if they should 
revive, were the State to take a more active part 
in the creation of new industries they ought to 
be disregarded. Larger views must prevail and 
higher foims of employment must be found for 
thp increasing numbers in India who are seeking 
to utilise in some profitable way the education 
they have received at the cost of the State. IVe 
must teach the people how to work up the raw 
materials produced in the country for the local 
needs and since technical experience cannot be 
obtained abroad, technical experts should be im- 
ported from abroad and money found to enable 
them to start experimental industrial plants 
working on commercial lines. The operations 
need not as a rule be on a very large scale and it 
is practically certain that if the preliminaries are 
properly worked out there need be no failures. 
Each of these pioneer factories should be open to 
suitably qualified men from nil parts of India and 
they should be put through such a course of ins- 
truction both in the factory and the office as will 
enable them to start similar factories wherever 
the local conditions are such that they, are likely 
to be successful. It has already beeu shown that 
this can be done Aj the case of Alumunium, 
Chrome leather, hand loom weaving, the manu- 
facture of jaggery and in the silk and wool indus- 
tries. A vast and almost untouched field lies 
before U3 in the improvement of the food of the 
people and in the introduction of more efficient 
and less wasteful processes of manufacture. 

India is only ripe for the development of indu- 
strial enterprise on a small scale, and in every part 
of the country experimental worjs connected with 
the improvement of indigenous industries is 
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urgently necessary. Where this has been carried 
out, and definite results have been obtained, the 
foundation for future work have been laid and 
now is the time to apply the results of the inves- 
tigation to the practical work on as large a stale 
as is practicable ; but where hitherto nothing has 
been done, it can haidly be hoped that any im- 
portant developments can be effected during the 
immediate future. T 

Perhaps, the most valuable suggestion which I 
can make at the pie&ent time is that some attempt 
should be made to authoritatively determine what 
industrial progress has been made in the various 


parts of India. In every Proving, a 
valuable work has been done .vhieh 1 » ecarcely 
known outside the Province, but wh.cb, if known, 
mi"ht prove of equal, and even greater value » 
Sber parts of India. It will no doubt be a 
difficult, and possibly a somewhat mmd.ous, task 
to make this industrial survey, but it certainly 
ought to be done, and the results published ns 
quickly as possible, so that advantage mnf he 
taken of the stimulating effect of the war to 
accelerate the, at present, very slow rate 01 
progress. 


THE WAR AND INDIAN TRADE 

BY PROF. V. G. KALE, M.A., 

(FEHQUSSOH COLLEGE, POONA.) 


t SDIA'S contribution to the noble and man- 
U ful light that is being put up by the Allie* 

A against the twentieth-century barbarism of 
I the German Hunt, in men, money »nd — 

support has been acknowledged to be quite in 

keening with the loyalty, imperial patriotism and 
iKSlo traditions of this enemnt hnd. 
Apart, therefore, from tl.e tacnficM India will be 
called upon to make and will cheerfully mat. on 

behalf of tbo British Kmpire, this country, m 

common with other nations of t ewo ’ t 

to face the inevitable consequence, of the 8£»t 
struggle now going on in Europe. The stsgna 
tion of trade, the dislocation of rndnstry and the 
disorganisation of credit, with high F™>. ^ 
employment and distress a. them ™“”“*”** 
these institute the penalty artotion must pty 
to the barbarous militarism of Germany. In thm 

crisis, every nation mnst stnve to 

versal calamity in the best way open 

minimise the evil effect, of d “iu indian 

when they cannot be escaped. Ho 

trade and industry be affected by the 

what effective measures may be taken 

the storm, are questions which are •6>“.g > 

mindl of the Government and the puhuc. 

MS and fa** to expect that everjh»g .bo«M 
run on smoothly and that no inconvenience 
should be caused to the public m this 

crisis We have to make up our nunds on this 

crisis. \v e ^ ^ confidence and hope, 


to make the needful sacrifices. Government may 
be depended upon to do everything that is prac- 
ticable to ensure the even tenour of business and 
life in these times of financial stringency, indus- 
trial depression and trade stagnation. The finan- 
cial estimates for the current year and possibly 
for the next, will be altogether upset and we have 
no doubt, Sir William Meyer will make the best 
of the situation. The Indian currency system 
and the gold exchange standard are passing 
through a tough ordeal, but Government have 
taken timely measures to maintain the foreign 
exchange. One cannot say how we shall stand at 
the end of the current financial year, and it is 
premature to forecast the position in which we 
shall then find ourselves. 

With the enthusiastic co-operation of the pub- 
lic, the Government in Great Britain have been 
strenuously trying to ward off the evil effects of 
the war on the finances, currency, trade and in- 
dustries of the country. So far ns the two latter 
are concerned, similar measures must Im adopted 
in India. Some of our larger industries, like 
those of cotton and jute, have already been adverse- 
ly affected. The Bombay mill industry is in a 
parlous state and several mills have had to be 
closed. There was probably some over-tradiDg 
in foreign piece goods and there are heavy stocks 
lying upon the hands of merchants. These were 
recently calculated at 150,000 packages in Bom- 
bay and their value was put down approximately 
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at six croies of rupee*. To add to tins, there are 
tho stocks of countiy made cloths estimated at 
some three hUia of biles and of yarns at one lakh 
bales. It is impo .sihlo that these luge stocks 
should be worke 1 off and tho mills continued in 
working order at tho same timo. The public will, 
in these times of high prices and stagnant busi- 
ness, naturally be in a thrifty mood and the mat - 
ket for cotton goods will be extremely limited. 
The capital needed to run the mills will bo wunt- 
ing, and oven if it wore aiailtble, it would bo 
madness to work the mills when thero is no mar- 
ket for their output. Tho exports to tho eastern 
markets have been stopped for lack of shipping 
and when they are opened there will not be much 
eagerness to purchase on tho part of our cus- 
tomers. The last year was far from prosperous to 
the mill industry in Bombay, the depression 
being more the result of a glut iu the piece goods 
market than of the loss of credit and monetary 
difficulties. Thus we read in the Trade Re new 
for the year 1913-14 . — “ For the town and inland 
of Bombay the profits for the year 1913 came to 
Rs. 182 lakhs, including its. 29 lakhs for the 
agents’ commission. The wages amounted to 
Rs. 217 lakhs against Its 268 lakhs m 1912. 
The profits of the weaving mills, excluding com- 
mission, came to 21 per cent ; out of which 10 
per cent, was paid in dividends as ajfunst 28 and 
ll£ per cent, respectively earned in 1912 ; while 
the spinning mills earned abont 1 1 per cent, on 
capital, out of which 6 per cent, was paid in divi- 
dends last year, as compared with 22 and 6J per 
oent. respectively in the previous year." The 
present depression thus comes on the top of an 
unfavourable year and the prospect is anything 
but cheerful. As regards our export trade in 
cotton yarn and cloth, we have not been making 
any progress during the past few years, as will 
be seen from the following figures 
Exports of cotton manufactures. 

Yarn. Woven Goods. 

1909- 10 9,71^00,000 Rs. 2,21,00,000 Rs. 

1910- 11 8,62,00,000 „ 2,39,00,000 „ 

1911- 12 7,59,00,000 „ 2,19,00,000 „ 

1912- 13 9,92,00,000 „ 2,28,00,000 „ 

1913- 14 , 9,83,00,000 „ 2,29,00,000 „ 

With the jute industry in Bengal, matters 

were quite different, the last year being very 
prosperous for it. India has almost a monopoly 
in the production of jute fibre which is in const- 
ant demand in Europe and elsew here. During 
the last ten years the value of raw jute exported 
to foreign countries has nearly doubled, having 


advanced fiom 17 crores of rupees in 1905-06 to 
mote than 30/ crores in 1913*14. The export' 
trade in jute manufactures ban similarly ex- • 
p.mde<l in a remarkable manner and incrca*ed 
from 10 uorcs iu 1911-12 to 28 crores of rupee-* 

1 1 st year, But the war has darkened the oif look 
for this industry too. Apart from the shrinkage 
of tho mai ket, the luck ol the means of transpor- 
tation mast hamper tho course of the expoit 
trade and thus involve an amount of loss. Wluit 
an important pi. ice juto occupies in tho indus- 
tual economy of this country uiay bo seen from 
the fact tint in 1913-14, juto manufactures re- 
pi cheated nearly 52 per cent, of the total \nluo 
of exports of Indian manufactures and nearly 12 
per cent, of the total cxjioi ts of Indian merchan- 
dise as compared with raw jute, the export of 
which was nearly 1 3 per cent, of tho total. It 
is notorious that tho bulk of tho Indian export 
trade consists of food grains and raw materials 
which nre in great demand in all tho mnnufac- , 
turing countries of the world. While the share 
of the United Kingdom in our imports in 1913- 
14 was 64 1 per cent., it took, in tho same year, 
only 23 7 per cent, of our exports. Nearly 25 
per cent, of our export trado is with countries 
now engaged in the war on the European conti- 
nent, Germany taking 10 3 per cent., France 7*1 
per cent., Belgium 4 - 9 per cent., und Austria- 
Hungary 3 9 per cent. This trado is, of course, 
doomed this year as also a part of the trade with 
other countries. India’s export trade in oil seeds 
is a pretty large one, and was valued at more 
than 25 crores of rupees last year. Inst year, 
the United Kingdom and France took nearly 32 
and 29 per cent., respectively of the total, with 
Belgium closely following. The war cannot but 
adversely affect this trade and cultivators have 
been warned not to raise oil seeds this year as 
there will be no demand for them, and grow food 
grams in their stead, it is difficult to say how 
tar this warning has reached the ignorant class of 
cultivators and whether they will be \n a position 
to profit by it. The war is, in this way, telling 
upon almost e\ery branch of our export trade and 
mvolung in loss large classes of people, merchant*, 
middlemen, agents and particularly the poor 
cultivators. 

The situation of the trade in raw cotton is 
perhaps the most anxious. Our exports of this 

staple have been steadily expanding till they at- 

tamed the record amount last year viz., 29,75,000 
bales valued at more than 41 crores of rupees, 
lhe area under cotton rose from 22,028,000 acres 
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in 1019 n to °4 595,000 acres in * h J l0 

to 5,501,000 tale... Cotton has 1 ^ 

one of the most importon cfondilv ex . 

crops and the cultivation has 1 crop 

Slog. The value of fto wMe '“T^TS 
Ly bo oixlinftrily pot down oiW? TO ® 
rupees. Even if Japan, our J'T*’ t i' a last 

chases from us this year any ii>o P° 
year’s scale (1,348,000 bales ,tt Ans . 

other usual customers, Germany, 8 ^ ^ 

tria-Hungary and Fiance, srho among 

a, much as Japan alone, f lhe out . 

fraction of the normal total. Hal 

turn of cotton is exported and mor 

third is consumed by the indigenous »* 

these outlets are non- practically stcpp ^ 

stagnation xrill spell ruin to i ft 1 those 

in fh, cotton trade. The United «•*» d*™ 

rica, the largest cotton-producing country 
world— is confronted with an efiuatly serious p^ 
hlem. The exports of A--“\C .topp“ e «f 
Britain are stopped owing to tn * F . ® the 

mills in Inncaahire and there is ft I w jj) — 

trade. This mean, that pri» of cotttr SJ 
down, ms it has gone down already, 
he no demand for the staple «ven «t cheaP Pnce 
No. th. cotton crop is a very rai i.able eco aom.e 
asset in the United States an I p,i a 

strenuous attempts are being ma present 

ever th, present crisis. In view of the. P«.o« 
depressed trade conditions an of cotton 

about tho duration of the war, . Bpas0I1 

cultivation will he curtailed in t le en 
in America and Egypt. The “»»»£'}“' £ 
contemplated in the former conn y 
situation, will “ consist in greatly 
storage facilities for cotton, which fac.litwsunde^ 
present conditions are limited to on y 
quarter of tho crop, and secondly 
possible for banks to loan more U era y 
than they would feel warranted m 
some special Government assistance. 

Macara has adumbrated a similar scheme in bng 
land for storing up cotton with state help, thus 
carrying over the stocks to nest B f® so .. 
venting an abnormal condition m tho • 

Cotton-dealers in India have been urgm* P 
the attention of Government .tto 
of taking similar measures of relief m this 
try. If the cultivator is forced to sell his cotton 
at the ruinous prices that will now «U« 

market, he will suffer heavily. rnstodv 

suggested that Government should accept custody 


of cotton and issue warrants against it. We are 
I E it would be « an easy matter for warrant 
holders to obtain loans and advances on ^h con- 
venient and undoubted securities and an addi 
tional advantage would be that the 'fenders them- 
selves could raise money on them if they so de 
sired.’’ The scheme appears so nice on P a P?‘ j> ut , 
one does not know how far it is practicable. 
Then again, the question has been raised, if this 
relief is to be granted to dealers in cotton, why 
should not the same consideration be^mvnto 

people who are interested in other crops? The 

latter stand in the same predicament as cotton 
dealers and deserve the same sympathy and assis- 
tance The solution of the problem will not be 
found easy by Government who will have tmpar- 
tially to give relief wherever it is required. TM 
problem of unemployment is being systematically 
faced in Great Butrin where the distress caused 
by the war will be immense, ’ft ork is found for 
those who are thrown out of employment and re- 
lief is given in other ways. The, Government is 
acting throughout in co-operation with the labour 
organisations, the local bodies and the public. In 
India we have no labour organisations and work- 
men are said to be returning from industrial cen- 
tres to their native places. It is not easy there- 
fore to estimate the effects of trade stagnation 
upon labour. Distiict officeis will do well to make 
local inquiries and ascertain the condition of skil- 
led and unskilled workmen in the various indus- 
tries and with the co-operation of the public orga- 
nise measures of relief if and where it. is needed. 
One effect of the war lias been the vise of the 
price level in the rase of articles which are usually 
imported from abroad, but this is likely to be 
counter-balanced by a fall in the prices of commo- 
dities which are locally produced and the foreign 
maiket for which has been closed or curtailed. 
This cheapness will not be an unmixed blessing in 
as much as while it will benefit the consumers, 
the producers who represent a vdry large portion 
of the population, nre bound to suffer from a 
substantial shrinkage in their small profits. This 
gloomy prospect is relieved by one cheerful fea- 
ture and it is this. Tho monsoon season has been 
very favourable throughout the country and the 
crops have been and aro expected to be abundant. 
Fortunately, therefore, we are free in this time 
of crisis, from one potent factor of anxiety viz ., 
drought or famine which seldom fails to make its 
appearance in one part or another of this big 
agricultural land. It is something to feel thank- 
ful for that nature is fighting on our aide. 
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So far we hive dealt with only one aspect of 
the problem and considered how our trade and 
industries will be affected by the war. The coun- 
try is overtaken with the adverse effects of a cala- 
mitous war and the Government and people have 
to devise the best measures of defence. lint war 
is not only a game of defence ; we must al«o tako 
the offensive and carry tho martial operations into 
the very heart of the enemy’s dominions. In 
fighting the ever-recurring famines in this coun- 
try, the Government takes measures to relievo 
distress when and where it occurs. It At the 
same time carries out certain works which are 
calculated to prevent the occurrence of famines, 
at any rate to render their attack comparatively 
mild. When the war broke out, it thus occurred 
to many people in England, that advantage might 
be taken of the enemy's situation to carry on an 
industrial campaign against Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary and to capture their growing trade 
with the Empire and neutral countnes. By stre- 
nuous effort Gei many has made very rapid strides 
in the development of her industries and tiade 
during the last few years and has come to take a 
larger share in the commerce of the world It 
may be impossible to oust Germany from certain 
lines of trade owing to a kind of monopoly she 
has established in them ; but there are several 
others where by a determined effort Great Britain 
might establish herself as a successful rival. The 
dependence of the Empire On Germany for the 
supply of certain commodities was to be shaken 
pff and a stimulus was to be imparted to the in- 
dustries of Great Britain and the Colonies Owing 
to the war the trade and manufactures of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungaiy were stopped, while, 
thanks to Britain’s naval supremacy, tho«o of the 
Empire were safe. If under the circumstances, 
England could capture a portion of the enemy’s 
trade, it would not only provide work to her 
people for the time being, it would also promote 
the industrial pr&sperity of Britain while dealing 
a blow to the industries of Germany. As soon as 
the idea was started, it was enthusiastically taken 
up by the people and the Government, the latter 
collecting and publishing all the information that 
was necessary for carrying on the industrial cam- 
paign. Exhibitions were held and samples of 
articles to be produced shown to people who were 
interested in their manufacture. How far this 
patriotic movement will succeed and what perma- 
nent gain will have been made by the time peace 
is restored, it is difficult to say. But there it is 
and something is bound to come out of it. 


This movement touched a sympathetic chord in 
tho Indian heart and recalled the dying echoes of 
Siratlf*hi, the failure of which is mmcisally de- 
plored in this country Everybody thought that 
the pt-j chological moment had nrrived when 
Government and people might co-opcmto to- inau- 
gurate an industrial revival in India. If the 
movement could bo started in England, it could 
bo launched, it was felt, under more favourable 
conditions in this country. Our export trade is 
very largo and three fourths of it is with coun- 
tries other than tho United Kingdom. Apart 
from the possibility of advantageously diverting 
a part of this Haile — mainly that with tho enemy 
nations --to England and the Colonies, (hero was 
th» prospect of our being able to manufacture 
locally a considerable portion of the raw materials 
which are annually exported to foreign Countries. 
India imports numerous articles of every day use 
from Germany and other countries Buch ns paper 
and cutlery, glass-ware and matches, sugar and 
leather goods, umbrellas and soaps, candles and 
cigarettes and a host of others. Could we only 
manufacture these articles in our own country, 
what a large addition should we mako to the in- 
come of our people and how should we promote 
their prosperity ' The idea is an old one — the 
dream of our sleeping and waking hours, — only 
there is a fresh opportunity afforded now to 
translate the fancy into a fact. The Governments 
of the various Provinces were fired with zeal and 
ordered inquiries to be mnde as to the extent to 
which advantage might ho taken of the present 
situation to improve the industrial prospects of 
the country. We are afraid, so far as the econo- 
mic condition of the country and its industrial 
possibilities aro concerned, fresh inquiries are not 
likely to reveal much that w as not discovered and 
suggest new lines of development. Without de- 
precating the industrial investigations that are 
now in progress in the country, we may be 
allowed to say that not only have industrial 
survej s been already made in several Pro- 
vinces, but the points of strength and weak- 
ness in our position have been * definitely 
marked. Not only that ; industrial experiments 
have been mnde by people and many of them have 
failed. The causes of the failures Are also not 
unknown. If, under the circumstances, fresh 
inquiries tire to be made, they must be made with 
a definite object in view. For instance, take the 
match factories, several of which were started by 
private enterprise and have not succeeded. Make 
an inquiry into the causes of the failure of the 
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enterprises and Jet Government come forward to 
assist in remedying tlie defects from which they 
have Buffered. Let the State make up its mind to 
help private enterprise to the necessary extent ; 
let it initiate industrial schemes so that they 
might be taken up by the public. Inquiries 
started with some such definite idea and fructify- 
ing in some tangible results will be more welcome. 
Mere collection of facts and figures will indeed 
have its own use ; but of that we have had much. 
"What is required is practical action and one or 
two industries successfully launched will go fur- 
ther to stimulate general industrial development 
than a mass of statistics carefully collated and 
tabulated for the information of the public. 

When speaking of an industrial revival in this 
country we must not lose sight of the enormous 
diffeience between the economic conditions that 
obtain here and in England. When they talk in 
Great Britain of capturing the enemy’s trade, the 
people are conscious that they possess the means of 
doing so. They have the necessary capital, the 
enterprise, the skill and the experience which are 
needed, and what is demanded is only the expansion 
of these into -new channels. But in India 
most of these essentials are sadly lacking, and we 
have to begin almost at the beginning. Exhibi- 
tions of the articles to be turned out may suffice in 
England to give rise to new industries. In India 
a great deal more than this is wanted. So 
many failures of Swadeshi ventures havo damped 
the ardour of the people and they have no guran- 
teethatnny fresh experiments will succeed better. 
The State in India is wedded to the principle of 
free trade and is precluded from giving active 
assistance to indigenous industries. Is this not 
& time whenGovernment in India might be allowed 
to turn over a new leaf in its economic policy and 
do for India what several foreign states have done 
for their poople ? The very idea of capturing the 
enemy’s trade, to a certnin extent, compromises 
the principle of free trade according to which 
freedom of* trade and of individual and inter- 
national competition must bo left to determine 
what industrial activities will be pursued by the 
different countries of the world. At any rate, in 
India, the principle must indisputably be modified 
in action if this country is to make any industrial 
progress, in the face of foreign competition. While 
England may be able, in spite of the worship she 
does to the fetish of free trade, to capture some of 
the lines of the enemy’s industrial and commercial 
activity, India, as past experience amply shows, will 
be able to do nothing in the way of industrial de- 
velopment unless the Government take the initi- 
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ative and train the people to achieve success. There 
are indeed difficulties in the way, but they must be 
overcome if the present opportunity is not to be 
lost. For example, there is the sugar industry in 
the development of which private capitalists have 
made more or less fruitless essays. The stoppage 
of the supplies from the European continent will 
divert Java sugar to England and other countries 
in the v> est and will raise the price of the article 
— the price is already high — in the Indian 
market. Cannot something be done to rehabili- 
tate the indigenous Bugar industry ? Even the 
Statist feels that this ought to be done and asks 
“ Or if private capitalists will not do the work, is 
it beyond the capacity, of the British Government 
in India to build up once more a gieat sugnr 

industry in that country ? Are Englishmen 

so inferior to Frenchmen and Germans that they 
cannot revive the sugar industry in India at a 
time when the vast German and Austrian supply 
is suddenly cut off ? ” It is well known that our 
sugar imports have been going up by leaps and 
bounds and were last year valued at more than 
14 crores of rupees. The attention of Govern-' 
merit has certainly been drawn to the question of 
developing the sugar industry in India and vari- 
ous measures ere being taken in that diiection. 
And it is to be seen if the pace will be accelerat- 
ed under the pecuh'ar conditions created by the 
war, and whether the line of action being pursued 
will undergo any change. 

We must again guard ourselves against raising 
false hopes about the results of the ‘ ttipture-the- 
enemy’s-trade ’ movement. At one time the 
Swadeshi movement was equally promising and 
our enthusiasm over it knew no bounds. But 
some of the essential factors which bring about 
industrial development were lacking and the move- 
ment did not prove the success it promised to be. 
Unless, therefore, care is taken to frame the 
scheme of our industrial revival in accordance with 
sound principles and to carry ft out along well- 
thought-out lines, we shall be inviting another 
big failure. The lesson which the experience of ' 
the past has to teach has, however, been taken by 
the country and the recent banking catastrophe is 
too fresh in the minds of the people to require a 
fresh warning. In one sense, this is really aery 
unfortunate. Capital, which is proverbially scarce 
and shy in this country, will be absolutely unob- ' 
tainable exactly when it would be required to 
finance any new industrial venture which people 
of enterprise may be induced to start at this mo- 
ment. There i« another consideration which must 
also bo emphasised in this connection. Owing to 
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a cessation of foroign competition resulting from 
the disturbance of the war, eoitaiii lines of trndn 
■niu\ i ml n '■try may nj pear to l«- open and may 
perhaps l*e temporarily occupied by Indian enter- 
prise. Tho war must, however, come to an end 
sooner or later and tho competition will l» renew- 
ed. Tho jK'riod of the war cannot Ik* enough to 
enable ns to place tho now venture** on n satisfnp- 
tory footing and tho indigenous industries will 
onco more lm\e to mn tho gauntlet of tho for- 
eign competitors Tho piotection provided by 
patriotic sentiment goes sonio way in assisting 
. tho growth of indigenous industries but tint is 
not enough That protection has to be backed up 
• by the systematic poliev of the State designed to 
promote tho industries of the nation. Such n 
definite policy we ask Government to formulate ut 
this moment. Lot otli< i.iK and non -ofl'miils meet 
together in each district and discuss the industrial 
possibilities of tho locality. Let expert* bo con- 
sulted and definite proposals be made to be taken in 
hand under the auspices of Government. These 
nro tho practical lines on which we have to pro- 
ceed and even if nothing more thnn a beginning is 
made in this direction we shall have accomplished 
much. 

. This is a matter which is probably engaging the 
attention of tlio Government at tho present 
moment, though it is difficult to say what practi- 
cal results their enquiries and deliberations will 
produce. In the meantime, the Department of 
Statistics has published a Memorandum and 
. Statistical Tnbles relating to the Trade of India 
with Germany and Austria Hungary for the 
information of the public. The publication gives 
a clear idea of the nature ftnd extent of India’s 
trade with the enemy nations and of tho openings 
there ate for Great Britain, the Colonies and India 
for the expansion of their trade with one another. 
Of course it is not possible for the latter to 
capture nnd permanently occupy lines of business 
which tire a kind of monopoly with Germany nnd 
Austria-Hungary. Rut there are certain lines 
which may be attacked and retained. At any rate 


tlm statistic* exhibited are very suggestive end 
ton discerning eye and mourreful brain, open pro- 
mising prosjrfs ts. it f* needles* to r?"rne here the 
many article* in the supply of wliiili the enemy 
nation* enjoy a large share. What wo want to 
point out i* that this is not n question of only 
temporarily taking advantage of the war in which 
Germany and Auriria-IIungary are involved. It 
is the 1 irger question of initiating a regular move- 
ment in favour of the industrial development of 
India. Temporary measure* and palliative* 
will not, therefore, serve the purpose ; a new’ and 
definite j*iliry is required. In thi* connert/on 
the remark* made by Mr. IT n*! lay fihirra* in hi* 
“ iteview of the Trade of Indiafor lftltl-14,” with 
regard to our trade with Germany, are very 
instructive. He say*: — “The value of Indian 
trade with Germany ha* increased, costly British 
goods being largely displaced in India by German 
cheap manufacture*. German manufacturer* 
have secured special advantage* by the application 
of technical skill, chemical science or a combina- 
tion of both, in the supply of certain goods, such 
as musical instrument* nnd minernfdyes from coal 
tar The development of Germnn shipping has 
also encouraged direct import* from, a* well ** 
export of cotton, hide*, jute, oilseeds, and rice 
for manufacture* to Germany. Cotton manu- 
factures, dyes, copjier, iron nnd *teel, machinery 
nnd woollens bulk in tho import trade.” The 
present is an opportune moment for initiating a 
new policy such os we have suggested above for 
the economic advancement of India. The Brlti-h 
pre««, reflecting Briti-h public opinion, has Ik • n 
ringing with expressions of appreciation for the 
spontaneous co-operation which India lias given 
to Britain ns n matter of plain duty nt the pie- 
sent juncture. The whole British nation i« in ft 
kindlier and a more synqnthetic mood. Might not 
the opportunity be availed of by Government Tor 
the purpose of ushering in a new era of industrial 
activity *nd economic prosperity? Np boon will 
be better appreciated bv or will prove more bene- 
ficial to the people of India. 
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SOME FORCES AND FACTORS IN WAR 

DR. FITZGERALD LEE, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
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?0 OT0 to Grant’s form of 100,000, in the one 
month of May, 1861. ’ 

Historical otamplos such as these as well M 
many others which we could quote, lend ns to the 
conclusion that there must be some other factor 
in war which makes for Buccess, besides mere 

numerical superiority. 

That factor is the. “Moral For»| ««J>_ 
‘‘Moral Element” in war; and its exist 
ence though at times ignored, has never yet been 
denied by any really great leader of men, nor y 
any Seat writer of Military History from Julius 
Sardown to Napier. And as it may exist m 
an individual man, as something altogether ; apart 
from his physical or muscular strength so it may 
and does exist in a body of men apart from their 


TT Wt°l ? ons“™li“tho present ™r ttaoddL “mcSlTrength. And .... clsotrical power 
the big according to the be^t centre distributes H 

against the British have^ been, ^ac, ^ ^ one . ^ ^ow the man en 


against the British have oeei , *. ^ ne . 

authorities, sometimes four, ve > 

. yet the British soldier has more than held n 
I own against such odds. . . - j own , 

, '3s;000 French conquered 80 , 000 00 „ 00 , t 

>1S«^rp|ehC.d hi« 

’ detent ; namely, in th, Mosco w cmp« ? o, when he 
‘ WU at the head of haU-a-m.llion men. 
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centre distributes its force to distances all around, 
bo does the man endowed with a larger measure of 
moral force impart it to those about him. Hence 
we have in history great and successful com 
manders who were in no <my remarkable for 
physical strength, but who were endowed beyond 
other men with the divine fire of moral force. 
The hunch-back Luxemburg, the puny and sickly 
Eugene, and the great conqueror Timour who 
was lame in a leg and blind of an eye-such 
men would never have risen to prominence in the 
earlier stages of the world's history when brute 
strength aloue prevailed. 

As nations progress in civilisation, as weapons 
of war become more scientific, to does the moral 
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element become of increasing importance in the 
art of war. If we cast our glance back over recent 
Military History, wo shall find that this moral ele- 
ment did not play such an important part one hun- 
dred years ago as it did fifty years ago ; and fifty 
years ago it was not such a decisive factor of 
success in war as it is in the present day. 

During the Napoleonic Wars at the beginning 
of the last century, very few of the great leaders 
of men of that time took this factor into con- 
sideration. And those two great leaders, Welling- 
ton and Napoleon, who cot only recognised its 
existence but employed it with the best effect, 
were those who gained the most brilliant successes 
of their age. Students of Military History will 
remember how severely Wellington was taken to 
' task by some of his contemporaries for what they 
tha wiuuscsssaxy wud. c&Aty ww 

San Sebastian. But Wellington replied to them . 

“ I saw it was nece&sary to take San Sebastian 
for the moral effect such action was bound to pro- 
duce, not only on the enemy, but on my Allies.” 

As long as the great Emperor Napoleon put 
moral force in the first place in his campaigns, 
ao long was he successful. And he continued 
successful until lie allowed him«elf to be earned 
away by the intoxication of his success to kick 
from under him the ladder by which he bad 
climbed, to throw the moral element overboard, 
and to replace it by the element of brute force 
and “ big battalions." There are some military 
writers who put forward all sorts of reasons for 
the decline and fall of the Great Emperor • his- 
torians — notably Thiers and Aiison — who try to 
explain away the disasters of Moscow, Leipzig 
and Waterloo, by far-fetched and fanciful causes—^ 
every cause but the right odo : the substitution 
of mere brute force for moral strength. And yet 
it was Napoleon himself who, in his earlier and 
better days, laid it down that “ in war, the moral 
is to the physical as three to one." Anyone who 
reads with due attention the Napoleonic camp* 
signs from 1796 to >815 ; who notes and compares 
the changes in the method of operations during 
tins period ; who is not slavishly tied down by 
pre-conceived opinions borrowed from prejudiced 
and narrow-minded writers ; such a student of 
Military History must inevitably come to the con- 
clusion that directly the Jforot A lenient began to 
dimmi*h in the Emperor's armies and leadership, 
the. fall of the Emperor and his Empire became 
merely a matter of time. 

When we turn to study the campaigns which 
Were curied out by Napoleon's Marshals — magnifi • 
cent fighting-men tt some of them were — 


come to a most extraordinary series of disasters. 
And when we tiy to fathom the reasons for this, 
with “the cold light of History" for our guide, we 
find the solution in the fact that not one of these 
great soldiers and commanders (with perhaps the 
exception of Marshal Davout) ever took the 
Moral Element into account in his military opera- 
tions. Pass them along in review.' that-bluster- 
ing Gascon, Soult, gnashing his teeth at the 
British, because “ they were beaten but did not 
know it ” at Albuerha ; the courteous and kind- 
hearted soldier and gentleman, Victor, at Bar ossa 
and Talavera ; the surly Massena, the “ spoiled 
child of victory,” at Busaco nnd Fnentes d’Onor ; 
the vile, scheming traitor, Murmont, at Sala- 
manca; the dull, good-natuied, but flabby 
Joseph, still calm ever under the scathing sarcasms 
of. -1'wtviv.Y., vA. varaA, 

“who played the violin divinely” mid played the fool 
at Gross- Beeren , Ney, “the bravest i f the brave,” 
losing his bead, and his chance at Dennewitz; 
the clever Macdonald, hoping in vain to catch' 
Blucher napping by the Katzbncb stream; the 
brave, but unfoitunate Vandamnie, at Kulm ; not 
forgetting the lost and worst case of all — Grouchy, 
Marshal of Prance, with 35,000 baid bitten old 
veterans, 100 guns, and the finest light cavalry in 
the world, falling at the supreme moment, and 
turning his back on the thunder of the guns at 
Waterloo , each of these great commanders, the 
choice and master-spirits of their age, suffered 
the same fate in war 

Such » senes of defeats is to he found in no 
penod of Military History. How can we explain 
this? Bell, of couise, there were more reasons 
than one, according to the different circumstances 
under which they fought and lost; but one reason 
is equally applicable to every case: the trail of 
the serpent is over them all ; none of these com- 
manders had any idea of the existence of such a 
thing as Moral Force no more than a man born 
blind has any idea of colour. They all relied on 
Brute I orce, pure and simple, supplemented by a 
certain amount of mechanical drill and discipline, 
with the consciousness of previous great victories, 
gained by the master of them all, who employed 
the weapon of whose existence they were unaware. 
And we see history repeating itself before our 
eyes to-day, in the apotheosis of brute force, 
based on the reminiscences of Sadowa aDd Sedan, 
In the compnign of 1866, there were none of the 
infamous brutalities which disgrace tho German 
armies of 19 1 4. Speaking of this campaign, an 
English military historian says : 
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Th.P...«» Ana, 

in Eafope, ■ f . M y u ' rdei . a „d phin- 

(Adams, Orta! C.mpsijm. j P 
II is to be regretted that the military 1 ',' al °”“ 
of the futuie will no‘ »• *■>* «“!“ Amy Jl 
Vimlkr compliments to the Press, »n Army 

W At the bottle of Koniggrati, in the « 
campaign, the Prussians were not very much 
superior to the Austrian. “J e „,y 

suecrioiitv was more than neutralised by the very 
Eg position which the Austrians ocoop.ed, and 
b, th S . superiority of the Austrian nrfllei y But 
’ the moral force was on the side of the W 
so they gained the day. Again, in 1870, the 
German armies did not lay -themselves out wri- 
lully to disgust and horrify mank nd. On. of 

,h9 8 £ ki ^.^rn“rsi»w 
•SSBS, ,, K.2UiT»w-* s .-5"J 

it, found it necessny to .reuse himself by « 
plaining -that 1,0 mistook the verb «*“*“■*£ 
(to bombard) foi emicMitirtn (to uneej ■ ■ 
1014 we find no attempts i""d« on the ptrt «' 
Oe, man commander, to »<«• » H'*“ * 
destruction of Louvain and Rhem». ® r ““ 
force never troubles to apologise or to find or 
CU.es. And a. .ere «» bmto '?”* * rriv 

in the pistauffered defeat aud disgrace, so sntely 

will the compuign begun in 191 e , . t j 
proof of the futility of brute force end of the # 
Umph of morel force in the long *' u "- . 

Let us now investigate more closely tb a very 
instant factor of Moral Foree. »»“ «““»»• 

who.ro interested in war should »»de>«tand ri, 

and since every commander of men r. i 

■ mmethiog about it, if he wishes to be successful 
"S 'moral force, am numerous. But thoug. 

they vary in different peoples, races and 

yet they m./be generally divided into two dm 

tinct classes 1 Ant aval form, and Acqu.red Fa, v»- 
The former are those which belong to a ri b* 
race which are the peculi-u- heritage of that race 
alone, handed down to them from father to son, 

in their very thews, blood and mariow. For in- 
stance, hero in India, the Natural Force of the 
Pathan is quite d.ff.ient from that in the 
Gurkha. The Natural Force in the le 


Uutkh*. The Natural ruro. ... 

Highlander is -different from that m the 

shire man . But a certain Natural 

Wall cases ; and the best Pathan, Gurkha, or 


Highland officer is he who early re opuses his 
force and makes it his very special study. W ith- 
out this study the officer is bound to prove a 

'“itedcyraW Force,, on the other hand, are the 
result of education and training during the 
period of man’s growth, and durmg Ins un itary 
Ervice it he happens to be a soldier. These forces 
may be implanted in the normalman, and developed • 
bv the man himself or by those who are responsi- 
ble for his training. Some men are more recep- 
tive than others with regard to these Acquired 
Force, ; and it often happens that the man in 
whom the Natural Fare are strongest IS lie who 
has most difficulty in assimilating tlio Acquired 
Forces The most perfect soldier in modern war 
is he in whom the Acquired Forces are grafted on 
to the Natural Forces without weakening or 
diminishing the latter to any degree. But where, 
the Natural Forces are suppressed (for they can- 
not be destroyed) to make room for the Ac parti 
Forces, then we get the soldier who m reduced to 
the level of a meie machine. In the British Army 
we have examples of the former; in the German 
and Austrian Armies, of the latter. In the 
B.itish Army, no matter how many years service 
ho hfts had, no matter how much drilland disci- • 
•dine he h.is gone through, the Gurkha is still ft 
Gurkha the Pathan is still a Pathan, the Irishman 
still an Irishman. But in the German Army, the 
Pomeranian and the Pole, the Bavarian and the - 
Saxon, are all reduced to the dead and drab level 
of Prussian machinery. And it is exactly the 
same in the Austrian Army. In civil life you 
will never have the slightest difficulty in distin- 
guishing from one another the Czech, the Croat, 
the Pole and the Magyar, though they may be all 
dressed alike. But when they are in uniform it 
is impassible to tell which is which. 

Still it must be acknowledged that the German 
Army has one great advantage over all the other 
European armies. It is this: Germany believes in 
tear. While the statesman and soldiers and writers 
of other countries have been consoling themselves 
with the idea that the progress of civilisation has 
made war impossible, Germany has never for a 
moment, dunng the last forty years, relaxed 
her efforts hi her preparations for that war in 
which she fully believed, and which has now come. 
She certainly talked about Peace and about Hague 
Conventions, but always with her tongue in her 
cheek. It pleased the others, and it did her far 
more good than harm. If the fools wished to 
lull themselves to sleep, well, all the better for her, 1 
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idea of getting free the slaves 

Pl 'l' ti r' S nnd B the‘fwo 1 i<leaa must not be reived 
an eljecl ; and the two 1 tion OB a name, 

op. In any case, th " *'”"” B „ iem ber that Mr. 

falls to the ground, when we rein ^ 

Lincoln, in his jnaugura ‘ B , 1 iwht 
distinctly stated that his Goverm.ient h^ 
to interfere with the .do-n^ .'""““ "he ime 
slavery) of any State m . %g70.71 was 

way, nobody believes that « ’of tho Ems 

T „l by "Turkish war of 

telegram; or that We KU , tha lwo 

1877-76 was rawer! by the m ^ g ,„ t 

consuls at Salonlkl, or Archduke 

war was MUSED by the murder of the Aren 

Ferdinand. 0 { these wixrs 

The f.vct is that the rea uess at, much 

are often very difficult even }° ® Uke accuracy. 

• more to determine with ? But, most 

They depend on unknown ^ Jn 

frequently, their true causes are t 

the nature and oheum.to*, 

pie who take part in them. ieular peoples, 

fully studying the nature o f P» P bfc 

their circumstances and cond.Uons ^ 

to be possible to f^eteU, with a cer^ Ween 
of accuracy, that wai .. who has care- 

them at a certain time. N X t wnr 

fully followed the coiwse >of <*«!>«£ t o 

up to now can ^ 27 t£fc nothing 

come into it, sooner o» J • ^ j state d, in 

‘'can 'keep her out ot it. » a 

print, mor. I than a moni * »g> < f J ' r o„„d her 

f and tru "‘ 

' fiiend ahe ever h«d— Fngi.in - _ ec;el vntioii 

’ All nations have the instinct of R 

and sell defence ; \ rom \*rio»« 

truculent and aggie'sive ins ’ , • , . ^e- 

TT T r“^'s"of 0 c'an-T "f friction arise. 

, f^der and aggressor cau come* 

■The fclouds begin to look » ' l ’ tepJ r 
7 into the hearts of men. **- a 
- at a page! and the floods break loose. ( 

~ Cry havoc and let slip the dogs o u ’ • , i e 

> ■ 1 he great warn of the last cinturj-,a S wdl the 
' present great war, are wt^uneonwioudy, to* 

> certain extent-undertaken by men who 1 feel them 

* selves forcibly impelled to do cerUm acK w.thout 

* exactly knowing what power it is 
'.'driving them on. And this driving power, “ 
-‘-unknown quantity, is altoget her independent ol, 

IV • Thi* vu written on the 28th"of October, and .hewn 
V» other*, who reed it 00 that date. 


, . . . nf Pfthinets or Councils, Governors or 

Rulers King* » Empire. But ' CwmrMnts 
(„ had and direct fin ttnjmlte, 
Me aner offaC^J are 

nH men are «,„«! nnd„ th. 
it is who make the v.nr. F V 

want war, the Ruler cannot make it. I* «ie 
people want war, the Ruler cannot stop them 
S making it. I remember, many years ago, 
Lading a certain sentence in a Moscow newspaper, 
the Holes ; 1 have never forgotton it 1 was 
struck with astonishment to read such words in 
Russian newspaper. It was : “ TheRussr.n people 
wish to fight for the freedom of their brethren 
in the Turkish Empire. If the Tsar do not lead 
his people to fight for their brethren, then the peo- 
ple 5 fight without the Tsar.” Could words be 
plainer ? “If you do not wish to declare war against 
Turkey, well— stand clear 1 " War was declared 
within one week after the date of the article in 

th TheLfore I teke this opportunity of protest- 
ine— though I may bo only a voice crying m the 
wilderness — sgainst those .liter, end speaker, 
and artists who abuse the German Emperor and 
bold him up lo ridicule. It "« cannot beet 
Germany without the assistance of Billingsgate, 
well, we are in ft poor way. 


The German Emperor lias tio< caused this war. 
He could not hue hr>en the cause of it, even i» ho 
tried. It wn« the German people who caused this 
war. Let there ho no mistake about this. They 
are ft well educated people, the Germans. They 
began to look round the world. Their hots got 
too small foi their heads.' They said - “ We have 
inoreaped hy twenty millions in forty years; we 
must have room. We can’t lib o like maggots in 
a cheese, hersukp veiy soon the cheese would be 
all maggots. We must have a place in the stan. 
Why not? We, Britishers, would have said the 
same thing. But we would not have carried out 
our ideas in exactly the same way as the Germans 
have done. ’ _ . _ 

The expansion of the British and Russian Em- 
pires, the formation of the Kingdom of Italy and 
of the German Empire, within the past sixty 
years, are striking proofs of the theory I have 
ventured to put forward with reference to wars 
as natural phenomena. The desire for expansion 
is not common to all nations. It is particularly 
felt by young nations full of life, such as Ger- 
many, America and Bulgaria, put it is po less 
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moro in evidence and liavo hud more effect on tho 
evolution of tho navy to ita present high standard 
than on tho army. It in a far cry from tho 
wooden Man-O'-war of Nelson's day to tho heavily 
armoured floating fortresses of to-day, with itsonor- 
mous capacities for destruction. Steam has, of 
course, boon mainly responsible for a great deal 
of tho change. In tho old Man-O’-war nearly 
everything was worked by liand and with tho 
exception of a few blocks and tackle, lovers and 
wodges, thore were few mechanical appliance* in 
use. In the modern Inttlo-alup, tho Engineer has 
changed all this and nearly over) thing that in tho 
old days was done by hand is now done mechanically 
by the agency of steam, electricity,' hydraulic 
power or compressed air. In fact it is doubtful if 
Nelson could now see one ho would recognise 
the modern battle-ship as a battle-ship at first 
sight. The ship itself is propelled by power- 
ful engines or turbines, tlm steam for which 
is generated in boilers whoso furnaces can bo 
arranged to burn either coal or oil-fuel under 
forced draught. In tho engine room, pumps and 
air compressors provide tho hydraulic and pneu- 
matic onorgy and whirling dynamos generate 
electricity for all the various purposes in the ship 
including the lighting of the ship, the wireless 
telegraph, the search light etc. The big guns in 
the turrets are elevated, depressed, and swung in 
training on the target by hydraulic pressure or 
electricity and the ammunition is brought up 
from the safety of the magarine in etectric or 
hydraulic lifts and the gun itself is fired by elec- 
tricity. It is only quite recently that the 
Engineer in the navy has had his services pro- 
perly recognised but since that has been done and 
he bas been given rank and grade, this has been 
greatly for the good of the navy and its efficiency 
as a fighting arm. In the case of destroyers and 
even more so in the case of submarines, there is 
a strong impression that there appears to be little 
of the sailor left and the Engineer and artificer 
predominate. The vessels themselves are little 
more than thin steel shells filled with powerful 
machinery and manned and handled by remarka- 
bly small crews. T1 ib submarine must of neces- 
sity have two sets of propelling engines, one set 
for use while on the surface, and the other 
for use when submerged ; the former is usual- 
ly driven by internal combustion oil engines 
and in the more recent vessels, kerosene has dis- 
placed petrol as the fuel, thereby considerably 
lessening risks of explosions inside the vessels. 
Hnder the surface, the propelling power is gene- 
tally electric. Compressod air is also used and 


nerves a treble purpoi-o. It t* used for discharging 
torpedoes through tho torpedo tubes, for ex jelling 
water from tho ballast tanks which control the 
submerging of tho vessel and also for keeping tho 
air in tho vessel pure while submerged. The 
lighting of tho vessel is of courso also done by 
electricity furnished from tho accumulator*. 

Tho torpedo which when it does hit its target, 
probably shares with tho mine, tho reputation of 
being tho most deadly nnd destructive weajionH of 
modem navol warfare. Unlike the mine, ono 
tyjto of which float* freely nnd is blindly carried 
hither and thither by wave, wind and current and 
ih consequently n danger to friend nnd foe alike 
and also to non-belligerent*, another typo of 
which is anchored to a particular spot, the controll- 
ing and propelling mechanism of the tojq**do 
enables it to bo directed against targets nt very 
long ranges with remarkable neenmey and at a 
very high speed. Tho propelling engines are 
actuated by compressed air and the guiding rud- 
ders which regulate tho depth below the surface 
at which a torpedo travels nnd its direction is 
controlled by gyroscopes. 

The “ Barr nnd Stroud ” range finder invented 
and manufactured by Professor Barr (Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Glasgow University) nnd Pro- 
fessor Stroud is being used by practically all the f 
nations engaged in this war. It is a wonderfully 
ingenious apparatus nnd in the hands of a skilful 
oj'omtor can give tho ranges of objects up to 
great distances more accurately than they can be 
actually measured b) means of the ordinnry chain 
and tape measures commonly used by surveyors. 

In tho air nlso as on land, on tho sea nnd 
under tho sea, progress in Engineering has intro- 
duced many new factors in war. The dirigiblo 
ana the aeroplane have proved of immense 
utility and reliability both ns scouts in recon- 
noissance and as fighting machines nnd this has 
only been rendered possible by the enormous 
improvement made in recent jears by motor 
Engineers in the design nnd construction of 
internal combustion engines. 

Apart from other factors which make for 
success of an armj in the field, mobility plajs a 
very important pait. A belligerent rap, hie of 
mov.ng t.-oops quickly from or to «nv particular 
point has immense advantages ove'r an army 
° » « quickly and in this way 
r f ° rms of mechanical traction 

ranllTS ^lisod to an immense extent. The 
havIYoM i on the continent, 
ou * nnd instructed their systems 
solely with the view of facilitating the ourying 
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felt by obi niliont when they tampft tejuven&t- 
0.1, like , Tap in. When old Emwt lieeome* young 
a" tin bin iiist lie-in* is for a M ugni'iito. Tin* 
wu in Manchuria, 1001-05, and tin* Hilknn war 
of 1912, were wan. of nxpntision Ami ono of tho 
main objects of the present war w admitted to lift 
tho expulsion of tho German Km pin* — “nplncn 
in tho sun." 

II. 

One of tho most striking lesson* which can bo 
learnt from a study of tho events which led up to 
tho present war is tho utter emptiness and futi- 
lity of that blessod word • Arbitration. If tlicro 
bo still lett any man who protends thit ho bo- 
Hovos in tho ofliciey of arbitration in rattling 
intonmtion.il disputes, nil u« can say of him is, 
in tho words of Hamlet “ l»t tho doors bo shut 
upon him, that he m iy pi iy tho fool nowliero but 
in his own liouso." I have often wondered 
whether n long-heided and hud- thinking Scot like 
Mr. Carnegie, that self-elec tM apostle of arbitra- 
tion, really believes in his heart that conflicting 
national interests and international quarrels can 
bo settled in this manner. Tho most powerful 
and autocratic arbitrating force tho world over 
saw was the Popo of Itomo in tho Middle Ages, 
when kings and nations trembled with fear at 
the bare threit of anathema from the chair of 
St. Peter. Yet there is not one single occasion 
in tho history of that time when tho aibitmtion 
of this almost superhuman power proved success- 
ful against a popular impulse taw irds war. On 
the contrary, it frequently b lppcnedi that a mere 
attempt at arbitration on the put of His Holiness 
’did more than anything elra to precipitate a war. 
Under modern conditions, the existence of w 
nation will never depend on arbitration or on any 
other political quackery. The existence of a 
nation depends on one tiling only . the ability of 
that nation to defend itself Find to make war 
with success. For the last half century Germany, 
more than any oth$r country in the world, has 
recognised this. Her geographical position in 
Europe is dangerous. With hei editary enemies 
on her eastern and western fi«n tiers, and the seas 
washing her noitliern shores, hhe has found 
existence hard, and she lias made it harder. In 
her attempts to strengthen her position in 
Europe she fotmed an allianro with Austria and 
Italy, The object of "this nlli nice was war, not 
peace. Tint in thinking for a moment tliat Italy 
\ would ever fight for and on the side of Austria, 
the German Emperor made Ills first great mistaka- 
Italy fought against Austria, on tho side of 


Ppn-ria, in Italy fought against Amtri*, 

on tho side of 1‘ranro, in JP59. And Itnlc 
never l* found fighting on tho fide of Amiri-**, 
Tho King of 1 Lily, is a wi\o Mid million* ruler 
who knows tho tciiifw of lii« people; and 
hi' has no <Wirfl to follow tho example of 
Mnnticl of Portugal, Bo that Germany i# I<*H, 
depending on Austria only. What the support 
of Austria is worth is area more plainly every day 
as the war goes on. It is a broken reed. Tba 
Army of Austria is a !>ody without n soul. There 
is no Army in the world which has suflVrod more 
or greater defeats, In the last 150 yeais, than the 
Austrian. Marengo, Hohenlinden, Ulm, An*ter- 
litz, I>kmiihl. Wagram, Dresden, Bolferino, Ma- 
genta. Kachod, Bknlitr, Bndown, nnd down even 
to Schnlwtz, where they ran away from tho Ber- 
vinn* last August, nil go to prose that tb« 
Austrian soldier* oiinpot fight nnd that they never 
couhl fight. Tho patriotism of the Austrian 
soldior is restricted to the nationality to which ho 
Wongs ; he haW with the bitterest nnd fiercest 
hatred all tho other nationalities of tho Empire i 
Ho is invariably discontented with his rulers, who 
take but' littlo trouble for his wellbeing or hi* 
municipal freedom. 

Taking these things into consideration then 
wo roust not be surprised at tho wholesale 
surrender* of tho Austrian soldiers in Iwittle : nt 
the numbers of unwoundod prisoners of war, 
taken by tho Russians in Galicia : nt tho account* 
we read of officers flogging their soldiers into tho 
fight nnd being shot by their own men. 

Tho collapse of Austria can only bo a matter of 
n few weeks ; and I should not be at all surprised 
to hear that Hungary stood on her independent 
rights nnd tried to make n separate pence with tho 
Allies Recause even if the result of the war proved 
most favourable to Austria and Germany, Hungary 
would gain nothing by it. Whereas if the Allies 
come out victorious, which is highly probable, 
Hungary would be ruined. Therefore she will 
probably agree with her adversely quickly, especi- 
ally when the Russian lances are seen from the 
heights of RutH. 

It must have been a very great disappointment 
to the German Emperor that he was unable to 
celebrate “ Sedan Day ” in Paris. Rut his dis- 
appointment must have been much greater when 
he had to retire from the walls of Warsaw. How- 
ever, there are far more bitter disappointments 
in store for him and for his people, as events will 
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WlOE the purpose of Ha broad- 

** posed to give Engin ° Q f jnstitu- 
■ Js est meaning. In the C a ^ tb e oldest 

' ™ tion of Civil Engineers, whic a ^ that 

incorporated body of Engmeers, direc ting the 
Civil Engineering is the the use and 

great sources of power * n the definition of 

convenience of man. \°r. tbere fore be “ the 
Military Engineering might Q f power in 
art of directing the great ience 0 f man.” 

nature for the abuse and in . a nd the 
Tb. Civil Engineer i, » but in the 

Military Engineer a War E g been 

present war the services of both^n 
utilised to the fullest extent ,„ xed to the 

their ingenuity and resou the Engineer 

utmost. In no previous w. ( . such a n 

and his “ many inventioim * capacity of 

important part. The l J e “* * uction have in this 
many terrible engines of dwt ^ n living 

war been put to the actual te b nume rous 
enemy for th© first time. The nn d condi- 

• cases when the special cir . cun \ g el d have given 
tions 'which have arisen in _ ineer and he 

further opportunities to " ® d manu factur- 

has not been slow in design B m eet the 

ing new death-dealing appliances to ru 

nee i- . the .metals and their 

The discoveries of toe ting i r0 n into 

-uses; of the processes of gteatn> electricity, 
steel and the possibilities taken {ull 

explosives etc., have « turned to 

advantage of by «' e has harnessed 

account in warfare The fe of War. 

all these to the chariot of th ^ veritab!e tri . 

The modern weapons of • n6er ing workshops 
umphs of the foundry an _ e expended on 
although the skill and ing The weapon 

them are worthy of a hotter ^ ^ 

of the individual soldier ** light weight, its 

city rifle with its lighting «s a 

capability of being^ed thebayo- 


Hnd of spear, by affixing a without, 

net, near the muzzle or as accurate 

beautifully rifi.d •«! band. £ VJ,, coat « a 
sighting appliance. ; ‘ t p 0ne tiation and 

bullet of email very tupid 
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°»r wondcrfui Engineering triumph wth. l t > 
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XnTdlo ptminnS guided id-W** 
Scatter hand and bmin of the “man behind 
tht ™” who if not a trained mechanical Engl- 
neerTundonbtedly a very clo.e apprommabon to 
it in all things that concern his beloved gun. 

Dealing with Artillery, there are many types i ol 
weapons, light and heavy, fixed and mobde each 
tvne specially designed and manufactured for the 
g&SHJrk of 8 destruction it i. intendrfto 
do. The modern field guns are ah 
fitted with ingeniously arranged cylinder to take 
no and dissipite nearly the whole of the fierce 
recoil of the explosion, which in the older type of 
gun caused the gun to run a long way backwards 
and necessitated the relaying of tbe gun between 
every Bbot. They are all breech loading and in 
the British guns the breech block mechanism with 
its smooth working, easy action and reliability is 
a most ingenious application of the interrupted 
screw and is a beautifully finished example of the 
work of the machine shop. The 60 pound 
gun, which so far as we know at present is the 
heaviest gun, of this type the British Army uses, 
is a most perfect piece of mechanism and is 
rightly considered by experts to be the most 
wickedly destructive type of weapon used by 
the British Army. It is however an open secret “ 
that the British Ordnance Engineers have designed 
and manufactured very much heavier guns of a 
mobile type and it is highly probable that these 
have been sent to the front by now. Moro than 
that cannot be said at present. The type of gun 
known as the howitzer, in its original form is of 
much greater antiquity than the field-gun. It 
has a relatively greater calibre, a lower velocity 
and fires a heavier s 1 ''- 1 ’ 


Probably the Engineer and his works have been 
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on of the commerce of the country tut with » 
very keen ere on their strategic value m war 
S Motor vehicles ot all kinds, lom.s, busses 
»rs havebeen 

'rSfamlsome'time” where there »e™no roadj 

stt^RUSSSSES 

Annoured motors in the 

beyond it have been very successfully mp J 
motor field kitchens have miminmte«d t„ tbo 
comfort of the soldier in the firing line and motor 
ambulances have ensured the speedy co ^ , 

of wounded from the firing line to the h„ptob 
in the rear and portable orge. and ma chine . h ope 
provide for the repair of the motors 

• For these and many other purposes, motor eng 

users and mechanics have adapted “” d 
vehicles and their services have been of an .nest, 
mable value in this war. in evi- 

The Electrical Engineer is also great y 
dence. The telephone, the telegraph «d the 
wireless have been adapted to the need, that have 
arisen and mad. portable “ d “” VC Tff h Sd 
service in the field. The genenJat the stoff M 

quartern can communicate direct with the hrmg 
lie. and the trenches and the hatter, eommander 
from his ohservatlen post se close to the target 
os he can get in comparative safety, can comm 
Sail directly Mth his tattery co««~W , 
miles or so to the rear, and direct and control the 
fire of his guns much more efficiently e 1 "* 
tely than if he were actually present with Us 
men. Electric search lights close to ? he 
line turn night into day prevent ' **££ 

and the movement of the enemy s P 
cover of darkness. Wire entanglements can be 
and are electrified and a current ‘e"‘ 

sufficiently strong to electrocute any soldier who 

touches th>e wire. . , n t 

•Whenever a check occurs in the advance 
troops in the firing limi, it 19 cf^uiJthe 
soldier to at once dig some sort of a 
ground, if for no other reason than to provide for 
his owii personal safety. If a check m the advance 
continues for any length of time, the holes are 
joined up and a trench formed, which ^ time 
goes on is gradually deepened, widened and ela- 
borated, until, if no further move is made, the 
trenches practically become earthen redoubts or 
forts with overhead cover and capable ot giving 
very fair protection to the occupants even against 
shell fiie. The first part of the work is done by 
the individual soldier as best as he possibly can, 
but the further elaborations are planned and laid 


out by the military engineers of which every 
modern army maintains as part of its 
rion n epecially tmined eotpe, incl..a.m e . ucunted 
„„d diamounted men, who do most of the rough 
engineering work required by an army in the field. 
They e.e drilled, trained and armed in the aamo 
manner as the ordinary soldier end ere just es 
■ efficient fighting men. Amongst their taen.Md 
duties they construct temporary 
railway lines, trenches, , and redoubts, budd 
temporary bridges and also destroy bridges roads 
and railways etc., likely to be of use to the 

enemy if they fell into his hands 

They carry explosives and all sorts of tools, 
axes, 4w S , etc, in their equipment and clear 
away trees, bushes, houses etc., likely to interfere 
with the advance or the field of fire of the troops 
which they accompany. They number skilled 
surveyors and map makers amongst them, and 
every kind of skilled tradesmen, bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, fitters etc., and are altogether 
a most useful body of men without whom an army 
in the field could scarcely exist. . 

They have proved of the greatest use in tho 
peculiar trench fighting now taking place when it 
has often only been possible to advance by driving 
tig t'ag saps either open or blind, which latter 
are really tunnels, as close to the tenemy’s trenches 
as possible and then from the end of the sap- 
heads opening out trenches where sufficient troops 
cm be collected to rush the enemy’B trenches. It 
has been by this and similar methods that many 
of the smnll but important advances recently 
achieved have been made. Both sides have ap- 
plied the method and sometimes the saps have 
met between the trenches and sometimes the saps 
have been driven right up to the opposing 
trenches and these blown up by explosives. 

There are many trench -digging machines ordi- 
narily designed for peaceful agricultural purposes 
which can dig out trenches at a high rate of speed 
and with a great saving of time and labour. These 
machines must be of verygreat use to an army which 
is being slowly pushed back from trench to trench 
and it is believed that our enemies have made 
considerable use of them and have dug row upon 
row of trenches to their rear. 

It has often been said that this is an engineer’s 
war, a war of machines and metals and that other 
things being equal the best machines and metals 
must win. If that be so, then there can be no 
doubt as to the resnlt, for our machines and metals 
have always been and still are the best that tho 
world can produce. 
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recoil oE the gun, and secondly the means of again 
bringing the gun back to it3 firing position. 

If readers will study the illustrations of guns 
and howitzers, which appoar elsewhere in this 
magazine, they will observe, one, two or even 
three cylinders running parallel to the gun. Where 
there are three of these cylinders, two of them 
would contain hydraulic bulTers in which are a 
piston and piston rod and also a liquid mixture. 
When the gun is fired this liquid is forced from 
one side of the piston head to the other, 
through graduated openings, which causes a 
constant pressure to be set up against the force 
of recoil, until the gun is brought to rost. 
But meantime certain very powerful springs 
which are contained in the third cylinder have 
been compressed, also by the force of the recoil. 
When the latter is completed, these springs 
ro-assert themselves and bring the gun back to the 
firing position. 

The breech of the gun is tapped interiorally 
with a screw thread and on the breech block 
exteriorally, is a thread of the same pitch as above! 
Now this screw threading is pinned off, through 
alternate quarters of a circle, from both male and 
female threads, so that when the breech block is 
moved into the breech, its 4 sections of thread 
pass over the 4 planed sections in the breech, 
and when home, by giving a quarter turn to the 
breech block, the threads in the latter become in- 
terlocked with those in the former. Ry means of 
various mechanical devices the whole operation 
is done by one horizontal swing and is known os 
a “ single motion breech mechanism.” 

A steel shield, the full width of the carriage 
between the wheels, and four or five feet high, is 
attached to the axle and affords protection to 
the men serving the gun from shrapnel and rifle 
bullets. 

Under the trail eye of the gun is a broad ser- 
rated spade which becomes imbedded in the 
ground on tho first shot being fired and 
effectually prevents any subsequent movement of 
the carriage. On either side of tho trail are fixed 
seats ; on the right hand one, sits the man who 
gives the necessary elevation to the top carriage, 
(which carries the gun) and also works the firing 
lever, on the left hand side sits the layer, whowith 
his eye on tho telescope keeps on the target all 


the time. 

The gun slides backwards and forwards, bet- 
ween these two men as it is fired, without inter- 
ferin'* with their work. Before tho quick-firer 
was 'introduced, these two men would have 
had to stand clear during the actual firing process, 


ns both tho gun and carriage on tho shock of dis- 
charge, recoiled violently 6overal feet. 

Next in order wo have the heavy artillery 
which of lato years has mado enormous strides, 
and lias been specially studied by tho Germans, 
who hive not only, as other nations do, put their 
4, 5 and G inch light howitzers on wheeled carri- 
ages, but have evolved a system of mounting their 
8’4 and 11 ’2 inch howitzers and mortars on 
wheels also. 

The function of heavy artillery is to como 
into action before the battle proper commences 
and by means of high angle, and indirect fire 
it will delny tho enemy, force him to deploy 
before he wishes to do so, nnd will prevent tho 
field artillery within a zone, from 
which its firo would be effective. The heavy 
artillery would also bo most useful in concentrat- 
ing fire on some point, which the enemy is bound 
to pass in close formation, such os a pass, or 
approach to a bridge. It would, owing to its 
high angle and extremly accurate ranging, be of 
inestimable help to its own infantry when 
a vancing especially when advancing against 
a s rongly fortiGed position, nnd it would 
continue its fire until its infantry was almost 
into the enemy lines. 

With the British Expeditionary Forces at 
f ** ow ^tteries of 60 pounder guns, rang- 
shrnn j? Rr ^ s and firing high explosivo nnd 

nun,? A * na * * imagined those 

GerL.Tre ? xtremel >’ uscM and put many 
en ° SOUt 0f nction - 8ince the latter 
"ST U !« a range longer than one at 
h 7. hemse ! ves could 6™. As soon as it 
was found how usefu 1 these and similar guns such 
f heAVy howit,;ore Sir John 

the™ cm,M k if d f u' a L 8Upply from England. If 
at tho WM hn I e tI be 7. brought into the firing line 
ed the ^ n0 ’, 5t Would have shorten- 

natelv t 1! ** ^ U,e but unfortu- 

ANTI -am-CRAFT GUNS 

tb “ U “ ta ? 

"■«> nil- c.»ft : J? ™ ,ntor 

infancy ,„d „|| i ‘ '* ,ti11 in its 

of gun to meet tho * designed pome species 
considered th„t the foiled T ' 7 '' ® 1 " 1 ifc 18 C enera,l J 
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Our 18 pounder field-gun is very little behind 
the French 75 millimetre, and our 4-5 inch is the 
most accurate and best light howitzer in existence 
and it seems a pity that, in order to avoid this 
multiplicity of guns, one weapon combining 
the advantages of both should not be evolved, 
even if one were to lose slightly the great advan- 
tage of the field-gun viz , its extremely rapid 
rate of accurate fire. The points to be aimed at 
would be, that it should be a real quick-firing wea- 
pon, more mobile than the present 4" 5 inch and 
using fixed ammunition of two descriptions, shrap- 
nel up to 7,000 yards with a full charge, and a 
high explosive shell with a reduced charge giving 
a high trajectory and consequent searching power, 
capable of ranging 5,000 yards. 1 do not think 
that a gun, which would fire a shell of more than 
21 pounds with a low trajectory 7,000 yards, and 
yet at the same time not give too great a weight 
behind the team, could be evolved. Such a gun 
would be, it is thought, very effective as it would 
have all the value of the quick-firing field-gun, 
and yet the searching power of a howitzer ; and 
its own infantry could advance under cover of its 
fire nearer to hostile lines than they can at 
piesent with the 18 pounder. 

Opinion formerly was against the necessity of 
having a field gun with a range greater than 
5,500 yards, because of the difficulty of observ- 
ing the effect of fire at a longer range — but aero- 
planes in this war have done away with such limi- 
tations. They are most useful to batteries as they 
can fly over and locate the enemy 's guns, drop smoke 
bombs on their positions and so give the desired 
area for their own guns to concentrate their fire 
on, and then signal any corrections which may 
he necessary to bring that fire exactly on to the 
objective. 

The French do not believe in howitzers as much 
as the Germans, for the following reasons which 
they claim in favour of their “ Soixante quinze," 
w ., that the mobility of the smaller guns is a factor 
of safety,, and that they can fire an infinitely 
' greater number of rounds in a given time, as in 
their “ Ra Hales " or “ Sheaves of fire”. Many 
small bhells will do more harm than fewer large 
ones ; big guns may have a greater moral effect, 
but actual damage is preferable to noise. 

The French can, to a certain extent, do with- 
out light howitzers as they only, of all European 
nations, use high explosives in their field artillery, 
and this undoubtedly enables them to kill verti- 
“Hy behind shields and in trenches. 

There is no question that the French field- 


gun is the best in the world and that the Ger- 
man is the worst in Europe, aud the method by 
which the latter reached this undesirable posi- 
tion must have been a source of great heart 
burning to them. In 1896 the Germans re- 
armed all their field artillery with what was 
undoubtedly the most up-to-date gun in Europo, 
and it is generally thought that France, who had 
been making secret experiments with a quick- 
firing-gun, knew that Germany had to re-arm, 
and waited until that country had been put to 
this enormous expense and then, in 1897, 
introduced their quick-firer the 11 Soixante 
quinze” which completely revolutionized artil- 
lery tactics and made Germany’s 96 pattern 


out of dato. 

In later years Germany did convert her 96 
pattern, and make it into a quick-firer but though 
they did the best they could with it, it could 
never be the same as the perfect French gun 
which had been designed all through from begin- 
ning as a quick firer. 

The essential point of a quick-firing-gun is that 
the carriage does not jump about when the gun is 
discharged, and so necessitate fresh laying and 
therunningup of the carriage between each round, 
as the gun recoils independently of its lower 
carriage, and is brought back mechanically to the 
firing position after the recoil has been completed. 
It also fires fixed ammunition, that is, the 
propelling charge is in a rigid brass case ; 
and the shell being fixed into the mouth, 
and the primer or cap into the base of the case 
it is in fact a glorified rifle cartridge. 

The gun itself consists of several concentric 
layers, the innermost of which is a tube, and round 
this is wound steel wire of oblong section, under 
tensions which differ according to the various inte- 
rior stresses, which will have to be met at different 
points along the length of the bore, due to the 
ignition of the firing charge. Outside this is an 
outer tube, or jacket, to the rear end of which is 
attached a breech ring, which carries the breech 
mechanism, and also an attachment to which is 
fixed the end of the hydraulic recoil buffer. On 
the outside of the jacket and running its full 
length are projecting wings, which slide in corres- 
ponding grooves in the top carriage. 

The top carriage, or cradle, which is attached 
to the lower carriage by rocking trunnions, has in 
it two apertures; in the lower the gun is free to 
slide backwards and forwards in the grooves 
mentioned above, and in tho other is firstly 
contained a mechnical device for checking the 
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were the 3 end 6 pounder Hotchkiss guns of former 
days, by means of a shoulder pad actuated by the 
layer and having a very quick pitch screw thread 
working into an elevating arc to give rapid eleva- 
tion. It should have a very rapid rate of fire and 
very high muzzle velocity and giving as flat a tra- 
jectory as posable. 

The advantage of a flat trajectery is that 
the velocity of the shell is so great, and its time 
of flight so short, that the force of gravity has not 
very long to act on it and consequently its flight 
is nearer to the direct line between gun and tar- 
get, than it would be if it took longer to cover the 
same distance ; because in the latter case you 
would have to aim higher above the target to 
allow for the drop due to gravity over a longer 
period. 

Take, as an exaggerated case, a gun whose 
trajectory is so curved that to reach a 
target on the same level ns itself at 3000 
yards, you must elevate the axis of the 
gun through 30°. Th» range table for 3000 
yards would accordingly be marked 30°. Now 
imagine an aeroplane coming straight towards 
the gun and you wished to fire at it when it was 
at 3000 yards away and bore 60° above horizon- 
tal. You would lay your sights on to the aeroplane 
and suddenly discover that your gun was pointing 
vertically in the air, and the shell would fall back 
on yourself if fired, because you had elevated the 
gun through 30° above the line of sight as 
being the correct elevation for 3000 yards. 

On the question of projectiles there appear to 
be divided opinions. Some authorities advocate 
a high explosive shell w ith very sensitive percus- 
sion fuze, as they say that the pilot in an aero- 
plane is protected by an armoured driving seat 
from shrapnel, and even if a shrapnel bullet hits 
the envelope of a dirigible, the pressure of gases 
inside would soon close up the puncture made by a 
shrapnel bullet. 

On the other side, the shrapnel advocates say 
that shrapnel bullets may easily destroy one of 
. the numerous small stays or the steering appara- 
tus ort which so much depends, and to enable the 
high exptosive shell to bo effective, you must get 
a direct hit in order to make the fuze act; and it 
is much more difficult to obtain a direct hit with 
one shell, than with 200 dispersed bullets out of 
» shell. 

til agree that some form of smoke tracer 
' (Vl th the shell is necessary, so that it may be esti- 
mated from the flight of the shell what correc- 
tions should bo made to bring the next round on 
to the target. 


mg 

Now wo come to the question of the enormous 
siege guns which Germany has sprung on the 
world as a complete surprise. There is little 
doubt that some of these 16 8 inch howitzers 
were built secretly at Essen about six years ago, 
and kept for “ der Tag.” Nothing is known of 
them but it is more or less easy to work out the 
following approximate proportional figures for 
such howitzers as compared with the largest ones 
in use up to the birth of the new Leviathan : — 
11*2 16-8 

Weight of Ord ; with breech 

mechanism . ■ tons 6’3 21*3 

Weight in action „ 14*8 50 

Heaviest load to be transported 

including transporting wagon. „ 9‘25 31 

Weight of shell . . lbs. 750 2600 

Weight of bursting charge (high 

explosive) , • • „ 114 384 

Recoil energy in foot tons .. „ ‘380 1530 
A weapon such as the above could not possibly 
be fired off its own wheels, as no wheeled carriage 
could stand such a recoil energy — but could be 
fired from the ground or a platform, if the weight 
were evenly distributed over an area of 200 
square feet. On a platform 20' x 10' the ver- 
tical pressure per square foot on the earth, on 
firing at its maximum elevation of 65°, would be 
one ton — a by no means unreasonable amount on 
ordinarily firm ground. 

It would be easy enough to transport such a 
howitzer by rail, but it could not be fired off any 
railway truck constructed. Its several parts could 
easily be divided up into several loads for travel- 
ling, probably 12, with ammunition supply per 
howitzer drawn by tractois ; which will generally 
draw 3 times their own weight — but the scope of 
movement is very little, as on none but main roads 
could bridges be found sufficiently strong to stand 
such loads. Its services in action must be ex- 
tremely slow. Once a shell gets^ home it will 
undoubtedly wipe the page clean; but for effici- 
ency it is thought that a maximum of 12 inch is 
the largest howitzer fit to take into the field. 

We next come to quite a new invention 
—Trench Howitzers, — again a Krupp model from 
Essen. — The howitzer only weighs about one 
hundred-weight, and is of small bore about I i inch 
fixed on an iron bed which is capable of "being 
placed on wheels -weighing gross under 1,200 lbs. 

In this howitzer is placed a small explosive 
charge, then a wooden rod which projects 
beyond the muzzle and loosely on this rod, and 
outside the muzzle, is an enormous circular thin 
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walled shell, filled with high explosive, weighing 
about 187 tb*» : and fitted with a fuze. This 
is fired at an elevation of from 15 to 80 degrees, 
with a muzzle velocity of 200 feet a second, and 
it carries nt most about 350 yards. The fuze nets 
when the shell hits the ground nnd detonates tho 
charge. It is used in trenches only. 

l’orlmpK it would simplify matters if a general 
description of n fuze anil shrapnel shell, and their 
action were given. 

A fuze is a metal construction screwing into 
head of a shell and containing an arrangement of 
powder composition arranged in snrh a form that 
being actuated by a |>crcusMon cap it will ignite 
tho bursting charge of a shell, at any required 
moment. 



The shell is the lower part screwed at the mouth 
to take the fuze. Down the centre of the Bhell 
runs a tube filled with powder acting as a train 
to the main charge of powder contained in a little 
tin cup “A.”; Round the tube the space is filled 
v m w »th shrapnel bullets made of lead J inch dia- 
' meter in small sizes up to bullets of iron nearly 
i half a pound in weight. The outside of the shell is 
a clean fit in the bore of the gun, but it will be 
noticed that at “ B " is a band let into the shell. 
The exterior circumference of this copper band is 
greater than the bore of the gun, and 60 when 
the shell is fired, this soft copper is squeezed into 
the grooves of the gun, which being spiral, cause 
the shell to revolve about its longer axis. After 


tho Bhell has left tho rnuzzlo this «pin in still 
retained, nnd it is that which enables the shell to 
always fly point foremost. 

Here wed into tho front j>ortion of a ehr-ll, will 
bo wn the fuze, tlm body of which is now gene- 
rally rondo of Aluminium nnd contains the follow- 
ing working ports. “ K " is n copper cylindrical dire 
to which is firmly attached a noodle “ F *'K" >* 
n hole passing through tho walls of the fuze nnd 
through "K” • “K” is a copper cap filled with n sen- 
sitive dotonnting mixture «uch as fulminate of 
mercury. “ I ” Is a channel containing a compare- 
tively slow burning powder composition connect- 
ing cap, with “CO" which is a ring of powder con- 
tained in thn wall of tho fuze “ <i " IB a ring cap- 
ablo of moving round the central axis of tho fuze 
but independently of tho remainder of tho fuze. 
Through it is a small hole leading by a small cliannel 
to tho main magazine “ M " of the fuze ; outside 
the hole, in “ G" Ls an arrow head which can, by 
twisting the ring, be brought opposite any of the 
graduations on the ring above it, and so regulates 
tho length of comjosition between tho left edge 
of “CO” and the aperture in “G" through which 
tho flash will pass to tho magazine “M”. Tho gra- 
duations are worked out from a table which shows 
that if you require a sholl to burst after fljnng 
say 4,500 yards you givo it a certain graduation 
on the ring. The graduations naturally vary for 
each range. Before tho cartridge Ls put into 
the gun, a safety copper split pin is pulled out 
from “ N ” and the pellet “ E " Ls practically free. 
When the gun is fired, tho pellot being free, sets 
back the needle, explodes “ K ” and a flash paws 
through “ I" into the composition ring “E”, which 
gradually turns round until, by the time it has 
travelled the correct distance, it has reached the 
hole in “ G ” whence a flash passes to “ 51 " and 
through the tube of shrapnel to “A”. This 
though only a few ounces of powder, blows off tho 
forepart of tho shell and the bullets fly forward in 
a cone of dispersion and with the speed at which 
the shell was flying before “ A ” was exploded. 

The whole subject of guns and gun construc- 
tion must, be a most fascinating one for those 
whose business it is to design and work them, for 
there are so many possibilities and such a field 
for originality. 

It is the hope of the writer that, though only 
touching the Outermost fringe of the subject, he 
may have interested and perhaps helped the 
general reader a little. 
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CHRIST AND CHRISTENDOM. 


DUTCH AND GERMAN CARTOONISTS AIR THEIR VIEWS ON GAS. 




, • j .■ „ bv the Germans 

Th :S u b. »— * 

* . , , ,w »h„ u&d mi analysed 


, HE effects produced by seem to 

our troops by the to des- 
^ require the coining . , ftri d terriblo 

‘ ciibo adequately 'J P ° « tl following 

effecti. It flllto ""'‘“j' ianot from 

account that death tom „ gradual filling 

i m med,atesnfIbcnt|on,b» tl» » th . lining 

up of the lungs by '“ , " 0 " th e t „sel« ! ,l<»d- 
■^ m b m n,ofth.broocho.H^ r ^“ g of th „ 

iog eventually to the _i doeg not tat e place 

unfortunate sufferer. t i me the victim 

for several days and dur 6 struggling f° r 

is unable to he down but e to up The 

breath and enduring »ndeacr a vivid 

following account from ft * soldiers t 
description of the sufferings of our lur ^ ^ (ee 

Yesterday and the *‘ y -..fat- *l«o were *• gaased 
aomo ol the men in ho*P't»l t The whole of 

y enter dsy end the day before on ^ ^ tho truth 

England and the civilised world '“E* ftnd not wrapped 

fully brought before them ^ v t0 the hospital weh«d 

up as at present 1 T ?he " . in B w hioh ward the men were, 
no difficulty in finding ° ut 1 .. to get breath w»* 

*i the noise ol the pent decW 

sufficient to direct us. k ,„to the ward, 

longing to our . * h ° ' ^.t c „ e , in the ward. 

There were about twenty of 1 )n , lHtin g position, 
on mattresses, all tnoro Their faces, arras, hands 

propped up against the ' wall*. * „ ilh mouths open 
were of a shiny grey black corau. , y blcWw »rd» 

and lead-glazed eyes, all was a most 

and forwards trying to get i b i« ^ (|)CCI| struggling, 
appalling sight, all those P° th(J polnirs and noise 
Struggling tor life. Colonel— who. M 8TOT Z , 

of the effort for ®3ence as ovef 


some other substance. . . . hen they send 

Tho eras Is in a cylinder, from wh . jt there 

it ISt it is propelled a distance of 10O^J Ulli jn eTery 

spreads. Pl«.e »•>■' * J’"' “ Jf., „,„Vd 

paper in England. Eoglun p p on _ aUo members 

ought to Vnow exactly what ib g B d c8n . t know. 

of both llouseB. The P e °P . rl 6 „j di painless death, 
Germans have given outthaUU £ «, give them a 
The liars I No torture could be worse^ ^ ^ chlorin e, 
dose of their own gas. The K . .hells they burst, 

and probably some other ga. 

They think ammonia MU it. from the British 


of the effort for bre * th - ^"ience M Mjone all over 
knows, hss had as wide a P me to-day that be 

tho savage parts of f the scene in these 

never felt so .if “ ^ttaUr nothiog to be done 
casts There is P rMl !5* * ..i e and water to try t« 

for thorn, except to give them h „ j» to fill th« 

make them aick. The *ffe ^ ter whioh gradually 

lungs with a watery, trOt J the whole lungs 

increases and rises till it "P die; lt is 

and conjes up to . t 18 taking in some cases on ® 

suffocation ; slow drowning, taking ^ roan who died 

or two days. We hare lost hond * raen who reached 
in the trenches, “d over t night out of the 

hospital have died. Eight ^ jaw will die ; 

twenty 1 saw. and mo. "f variably develop 

white those who “’Without doubt the most awful 
acute pneumonia. It is w • t he men I saw in 

form of scientific torture No nnr ,es and dec- 

hospital had a scratch or wounu. . . th j» terror; 

W,. P .... .11 working .1.™ ...... tl... 

hut one could eee fro™ the 1 which was overtaking 

it was like fighting a hidden with a 

every one. A Gcrra.u pr.soner was cn g 


» B ,iinst the trenched occupie y ^ afterwards 

on the 22nd of Apnl, and » tow ^ ^ to 
were employed again « thu* caused. We 

wake good the gap ™ | Canadians perform- 

elated and triumphant Germans. 

0.0- *« ??■ 

delitarMi, P re f“”‘‘‘ , 1 .’ toms of tlm Hagoo 
devices contrnry enemy subscribed. 

ssSSfes 

“"fsrZsvcHS 

£?SSSSSS=: 

showed that the blueness was n0 . t . C ^ Theiewns 
presence d! w ™«“ iJ ’^"'hu.enes, „i tl.e i.c. 
notb.ng to account ier t th . 0 „„ f« t 

•St : ££ ^ »«»“»» *»-, | 

due to the effects of the irritating tumea tbej 
bad inhaled. Tins was confirmed by pM »>»*«> 
examination, «bich .evealed the »sual a.gna of 



THE RULES OF WAR IN WARFARE 

BY 

CAPTAIN A. ). H, RUSSELL, I. M. S. 


f HE laws of war are the rules respecting war- 
fare with which belligerents and neutrals 
1 aie bound to comply. Up to the earlier 
' part of the middle ages no such rules exist- 
ed, but during the Utter part, the influence of 
Christianity and decent humanity began to make 
themselves felt and the practices of warfare 
became less savage. Isolated milder war practices 
became in the course of time usages, — tints in 
MU — an«l these usages were gradually developed 
into legal rules by custom and treaties. 

The laws of war therefore consist partly of 
customary rules which have grown up in practice, 
and partly of written rules, t. rules purposely 
agreed upon by the Powers in international 
treaties Along with these there are in existence 
usages concerning warfare ; but while the Laws of 
war are leg dly binding, usages are not, and can 
therefore be disregarded by belligerents. At the 
same time usages tend gradually to broaden into 
legal rules of warfare and tho greater number of 
the present laws of war have grown up in this 
way. 

, While a belligerent is justified in using any 
amount and any kind of force which is necessary 
for the purpose of war, the principles of human- 
ity should forbid all such lands and degrees of 
violence as are not necessary for the purposes of 
wir. Thera -is also the principle of chivalry which 
demands a certain amount of fairness in offence 
and defence. 

These rules of International Law apply only 
to warfare between civilized nations where both 
parties understand them and are prepared to 
carry them out. In wars with uncivilized states 
and tribes their place is taken by the discretion of 
the commander, and such rales of justice and 
humanity as recommend themselves in the circum- 
stances of the ease. The opinion that the only 
tnoral code which Germahy would recognise was 
embodied in tho adage nil’s fair in love and war” 
K 


was held by not a few military authorities previ- 
ous to the outbreak of hostilities on the 4th 
August. In the eyes ofGeim.any treaties and 
conventions are mere “ scraps of paper ” to be 
ignored when it is convenient to do so. 

Civilised peoples have made various attempts to 
formulate and organise rules which provide for 
ordinary humanity in war. In 1864 the first 
Geneva Convention was held. A Declaration of 
St. Petersburg in 1 868 was followed by a Brussels 
Conference in 1874, and a second Geneva Conven- 
tion in 1906, while there have also been two Hague 
Conferences, one in 1899 and one in 1907. 

It was understood that the decisions reached at 
these Conferences and Conventions would hare the 
force of international law and that no deliber- 
ate breach of them would be attempted by any 
civilised power by whom they had been ratified. In 
the following brief resume of some of the rules of 
war agreed to at these several conferences, it will 
be readily seen that German procedure is every- 
where the same. Their atrocities in Belgium 
have been proved by the Belgian Commission of 
Enquiry on the Violation of the Rights of Na- 
tions and of tho Laws and' Customs of War, to be 
conclusively true and are such a* rouse the indig- 
nation of the whole world against German “culture." 
The devastations of the invaded oountries, includ- 
ing incendiarism, murder, pillage and rape, appear 
to be due not to isolated acts of indiscipline but to 
be carried out under Ihe instructions and orders 
of superior officer?. “ They constitute a negation 
of every human and international law and bring 
back modem warfare after centuries of civilisation 
to the methods of barbarian invasions”. 

Among the regulations of section 2 of the 
Hague Convention of 1 907 dealing with “ Hostilu 
ties ” we find the following clauses. 


“ 5 » e»p«cialty prohibited : To kill 0 r wound an enemy 

who. hatin K laid down arms or having no longer mean, 
of defence has surrendered at discretion ; 
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made in order to avoid their la-inf; ciptun«l by 
the Mediterranean Fleet. 

Tho position of subuivrinp telegraphic cable* 
has in went year* L*com« of importance n* they 
are usually of great value in carrying on the opo- 
rations of war. Subni it mu cable* uw*il for v>«r 
purposes nro generally liable to intciruption on 
the high seas but Art. .13 of the 1907, Hague Con- 
vention lay* down that “ Mibnmrine cable* con- 
necting an occupied territory with a neutral 
territory Khali not Ik? seized or destroyed iinlrm 
in the cftBe of absolute cucesMty. Wireless tele 
gnvphy was also coti'ldi red at the Hague Conten- 
tion of 1907, and under Art 3 (a) belligeimt* aro 
forbidden to erect or na> on the territory of n 
neutral power ft wireles* telegraphy station for the 
purpose of commwuwiting with belligerent force* 
on land or sea. 

i’rcaviuiahly it was under tins Article that the 
American Government took steps to clo«o down 
the wireless station at Boston which the Germans 
were using during the fiibt week of hostilities. 

In connection with the question of Armistice 
nnd truce the improper u«o of a flag of true© and 
of flags of surrender is forbidden, and the flag 
must not bo used merely to obtain time to effect 
retreat or obtain reinforcement. A surrender 
must not be feigned in order to toko the enemy 
at ft disadvantage when he advances to secure bis 
prisoners. This ruse has already been made use 


of by the German* on several t* ran’* nr— notably 
Ht Mon* where n IlritMi Cataliy Jbgtinent h-»d 
drawn rein to amid riding down Gnn-ati inf*nt»y 
who h.id ostensibly mrmidered. 

The emphi) incut of ft nations! flng or tinifmni 
of the enemy for jmrj**-e* of run- i* not foi bidden 
hut thui employ mint during n roinhit i* foib’xl- 
deu. TI10 question whether the uniform of 1111 
ennuy may I** worn and hi* flag dispt >yed foi the 
pinj<o*e of effecting approach 01 retirement 5* *tfll 
undecided. Belligerent fora* ban- horm-timer 
<*cn*H>n to Mi*|*-nd active oja-retion* within tl f 
whole or jKiit of tho region or lln*i)s of war. 
Thin i* arranged mint frequently in order to bury 
the dead or to collect and mceour tho wonndvd or 
Munctnne* to « xchange jn Loners or to permit con* 
fiacnce* Tlw duration of the wnii$*tice in usually 
for n abort dcfinito jn-riod nnd tho K-Uigervnt |«ir- 
ti«K navy only resume operation* after notifying 
the enemy that hostilities are to he recommenced. 
During an mmistire tho belligerent force* must 
cea*o lire and mu*t cease offensive operations of 
all kinds , but troop* may lw trained, new force* 
recruited, reinforcement*, supplies nnd ammuni- 
tion brought up to the line* nnd troop" shifted 
from ono posittoii to another. Generally speaking 
nets which the enemy would not have bren in ft 
position to hinder even in the absence of a truce 
are not necessarily interrupted by the agreement. 


British Red Cross and Ambulance Societies 

BY MAJOU C. A. F. KINGSTON AND Mil. A. L. I>JNTO. 


^ HE immortal Florence Nightingale the sub* 
ject of a beautiful poem by Longfellow, 
*! Santa Filomena" was the unconscious 
instigator of the world-wide movement, the 
formation of Red Cross Societies. Florence Night- 
ingale was the younger daughter of Edward 
Nightingale of Embly Park Hamshire ; born 16th 
of May 1820 at Florence. Her childhood was 
spent in England. Early in life her great delight 
was to bandage dolls and wounded animals which 
she come across. "When she grew up she was 
presented nt Court nnd during her first season in 
town she frequently visited hospitals examining 
carefully into the management and working of 
tho larger institutions which then existed. She 
then toured the continent and visited the large 
hospitals in Paris and Reilia Having studied 
carefully for six months the working of a large 


continental institution and thoroughly mastering 
every detail she herself then went through a 
course of training. Returning to England she 
devoted heiself to nursing the sick. In 1864 tho 
sick and wounded in the Crimea were dying in 
hundreds. No preparations to curry out first aid 
to the wounded existed in those day*. In fact 
there wn* an absence of any organisation to deal 
with the sick and dying. England realising that 
something must be done sought Parliament to 
appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
deplorable condition of affairs in the Crimen. The 
Commission was appointed, Lmds allotted nnd 
the Secretary of War gladly ao opted Florence 
Nightmgnleaoffer togo to tho Crimea with a 
stafl or nurees. This gallant Lind mrived at 
teuton in time to nurse the wounded from . the 
Battle of Bulaklava and Inkerman. Tho wounded 
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MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
Attending to the Sick and Wooaded. 
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"To fiocHro tbit no quarter will be given; 

"To destroy eraeize the cneiojr’* pro|-rrty ( un1e«* 
such deatruction or seizure 1>c Im jt r« tin! y demanded 1 y 
tho neecsviticaof war; 

Further, the attack or bombirdmena of town*, 
village", habitation*, or building* which ere not defended 
I* prohibited. 

“Tha commander of »n attacking form, before Com- 
mencing a bombardment, except In the Otar at an 
assault, should do all he can to warn the anlhontlee; 

"In sieges and bomba rd me nt* ell neceaisry step* 
should ho taken to aparr, a* far a> possible, cdifiri* 
devoted to religion, a«t, aclenre, end charity, provided 
they arc not uacd at tl e same time for military pirrpo*c« ; 

Tho pillage of a town or pU«e, eten when taken by 
aaaault, i« prohibited " 

Among other clinic* occur the following, the 
Wiring of which on Belgium's prevent treatment 
in obvious — 

" Family honnr and right*, individual li»c« and prlrate 
property, a» well ** rtbgiou* conylctiom and liberty, 
m***t he reapeeted , 

'Prirato pieprrly cannot ho confiscated ; 

Pillage la formally prohibited , if. besides the taxes, 
dnea, and toll* Imposed for the benefit of the Rtate, tho 
occupant Icrlee other ronney-texca in tho occupied terri- 
tory, thia can only be for military neccailtica or the 
administration of auoh territory ; 

No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can bo 
inflicted on the population on account of tho acta of 
individual* for which it cannot be regarded aa collactiyefy 
reaponiihle; 

Neither requisition* in kind nor aerricea can be 
demanded from communes or inhabitants, except for 
necessities of the army of occupation , 

Contributions in kind shall, aa far an possible, be paid 
for in ready money; 

All seizure of, and destruction, or intentional damage 
done to religion a, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions, to historical monuments, works of art or science, 
is prohibited and should be made the subject of pro- 
ceedings.’’ 

It is difficult tn find n single one of these regu- 
lations which this Gorman army in Belgium has 
not violated. Tho occupation of nny place* is 
systematically accompanied and followed by acts 
of violence towards the civil population. In nddi- 
tion, frtun several places the male population line 
been sent to Germany to bo forced to work nt tlio 
harvest ns in the old days of slavery. 

' Few of the customs of war have undergone 
greater changes thnn those relating to the treat- 
ment of prisoners. In olden days enpthes were 
either killed or enslaved, imprisoned or held for 
ransom, and even during the wars of the 19th 
century were often exposed to cruelty, and unne- 
cessary Runering and made to pass through tho 
profoundest indignities. Indeed it was no un- 
common thing for a wounded man to commit suiade 
rather than be taken prisoner. Both the Ilngne 
Convention and tho Geneva Convention contain 
articles relating to the lows regarding prisoners 


of twir, Tim object of the Internment It" holety to 
prevent prisoner# jmrticipating further In the war. 
Anything lluiefoio that tuny w-etn liPceersty to 
Hctire fhi» ind may lm done, hut nothing more, 
and ntibooei'Mry limitation* on* forbidden. The 
Government into whose hands prisoners have 
fallen i* charged with their maintenance and the 
room* they occupy must lx* healthy, clean, and 
tix decent ns po*rible. 

It i* interesting tn nolei that aa rt prisoner i* 
justified in making an attempt to escape, one 
who is frustrated in hi* attempt is liable to no 
penalty whatever on this account, provide*! he 
was not on pnrrde at the time. When prisoner# 
of war nro set ot liberty on jurolc, they nn* 
Ixumd on th&ir jx-rermal honor, to wruptdously 
fulfil the engagements they meiy have contracted, 
live form of jwrole should state* definite!)’ 
the conditions on which tho prisoner is released. 

Finally a commander may not put his prisoner* 
to death IxVnuM) their presence retard* hi* move- 
ments or diminishea lit* mean* of resistance by 
necessitating a largo guard or because it appear* 
certain they will regain tho lilx*rty through an 
impending succes* of their army. Tho last auth- 
enticated cnao of tho killing of prisoner* in coM 
blood occurod in 1 709 at Jaffa, where*, 3,653 Arab* 
were shot down or bayoneted on tho sea shore hy 
order of Napoleon. It is doubtful whether now- 
a-daya such necessity can ever rise, but it i* 
worth noting that the German “ Krugohrauch ** 
of 1902 say* : — 


1 n«on*r* can bo killed In ease of extreme nreesdtr 
when other meant of leoontysre not avrilahU and the 
present-* or the prisoner* ft a dancer (to one’* own exis- 

~ n . e< ’ • • Exigencies of wsr and (he aafetr of the 

«Uto com# first and not tho consideration that prisoner* 
or "V "JJ* 1 * 1 »»y cost remain unmolested.’’ 

Tho Genova Conventions of 1BG4 nnd 190G deal 
chiefly with the care of wounded and the Rick, 
irrespective 0 r nationality. Medical personnel 
must os far as military exigencies permit, bo left 
in charge ot rick and wounded and when they are 
captured by tlio enemy they are to continue their 
duty under his directions. It has been repeated- 
ly reported that the Germans aro in the habit of 
leaving behind them their sick nnd wounded no 
ns to free themselves from encumbrances and to 
hamper tho Allies. 

Sick and wounded who fall into the enemy'* 
hands aro prisoners of war and under the Conven- 
tion are not entitled to any privileges different 
from tho'e of unwound ed nnd healthy prisoners 
beyond that of proper median! attendnneo. 

The battlefield must be searched for wounded, 
and nominal rolls of all the enemy’s wounded 
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OF IVAfi IN WAW'Ar.E. 
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.ho havo been received into , .nj 

ti,„, must bo fonvard.d to the Bureau of pnao 

nets together with any tdeut.^J 

pipers taken frmn the dead. I j^ en 

noted that thi? Bureau of Prisoners 

arranged for between Germany “* “* 

during the last writ. The *» t 

elusively in tl.e collection, tniosfer «nd tn»^ 

of the wounded and .ick and >« 1 “f V” ' 

d to the army shall be snspocted 

under all rircimatanoes, and .hall not be held as 

"M's* 

to Switzerland and formed y national 

Federal colours,— hoi.tod along »lth‘>'»t ^ 

Bag of the belligerent ia the distinctive 0 ^ 

the medical services of nrmios, "j "* h 
generally supposed, of vo luntniy , they 

The latte are only entitled to the . S» “** 
are authorised by the State ito render «*■»“ 
to the regular army medical sjtrw ^ 

, On several occasions the Oe« nn»5 «v 
reported to have fired on buddings y 8 k jj. 
Cross and thoy have also been " 

ing a considerable number o h ? t t0(l 

point blank into their faces. An niunen ^ 
rumour also states that they • hospital 

funded in hospital* and £ to ^JjCl 
buildings while they have al Rrtl »ery and 
Cross waggons to bi ing up the.r artillery 
machine guns for use agiin't e ' • . 

Under the Hague Convention 
restrictions were also placwl on na rt an( i 

Submarine mines have plajc 6 £ In the 

are probably destined to pliy 11 K .^forbidden 
naval warfare of the North Sea. It .. forbidden 
Under article 1 of tho 8tl. Coarent.cn , . 

(1) |,U, *n»oohor«J .atomic > eonUct m.ces unless 
th, r be «o corulrueto I ft- to become |o 

»t ma.t kfttr the person nho taU them n* 
oootrol them. . - . »„ 

(i) to Uy anchored «utom»tla broken 

net beoome liirmle— ■- eoou * J 
loose from t*he.rmo«»?». not become h»rmle»« 

(3) to one torpedoes which do 
hhen thoy here inlieed their m*rfc. „ „,l the 

It U i.ll known that the G '™“ r ? y 

North So. with uaaachorcl aanea .miacdjaMy 

War broke out, and not only have a 1 . s t 
IM. Craiacra ton deatruyed by the., 
ft very con-idamble number ol ‘ 0 . 

Ih-ni-h merchantmen and ■h"*'"*" '".! 

ship have Wen blown up by :- pft 

with these infernal machine* The German mw* 
wrtairjy do not become harmle-s* on® »„i 

the person who Uid them has censed to control 


coast towns deserves mention. Article 1 

9th Convention states that 

The bombardment b, naval tec. b i a ' a „“° 

2.rSf bV taSSKS .oWj on ‘ h * e™""£ 

th^ automatic antmana. cnatact »!"=■ *™ •ncbor.d oil 


^ Evaa^era a bombardment to take pl.ee-whieb C.n 

B?^«tt*rawrss 

:ES»oT„‘ir-m^"W 

It bus al.o been laid down under article 3 of 
the 11th Convention that. 

1 Vm .1i employed exclusively in coast flsherica or 
.min hoaU employed in local trade together with their 
appliances, rigging, tackle and cargo, are exempt from 

This provision gives special protection to fishing 
Beets and it will bo remembered that one of the 
first “ exploits” of the Germaft navy was the j 
sinking of fifteen British trawlers off the Dogger 
B.nk, m the oarly days of the war. AH these 
conventions have been signed by Germany w* 
well ss by the Allies. How many of them has she 

observed? . , . . 

Tho Btatus of property at sous is a question ot 
the utmost importance when we remember the 
immence tonnage of British shipping scattered all 
over the world. Public vessels i. vessels be- 
longing to the state, and private vessels of the 
enemy, are liable to capture in any port or sea 
except in territorial waters of a neutral, but Hos- 
pital ships ergiged exclusively in miry ing tho 
sick and wounded are exempt from capture un- 
less they perform some hostile act. Hospital 
ships are not permitted to carry'wireless installa- 
tions. . 1 

The only regulation which throws any light 
on the transaction which transferred the “ Goe- 
ben*’ and “Breslau” to the Turkish Government is 
Article 56 of the Declaration of London of 1909 
which states that “ the transfer of an enemy 
vessel to a neutral flag effected after the opening 
of hostilities, is void unless it is proved that such 
transfer was not made in order to evade the con- 
sequences which the enemy character of the vessel 
would involve.” There would seem to be little 
do'abt that tho transfer of these two warships was 
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BRITISH REl) CROSS AND AMBULANCE SOCIETIES. 
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in their hundieds were brought to her. The 
band of nurses worked hard under their skilled 
leader, Florence Ninghtingale who was found 
here, there and everywhere. At night with lamp 
in hand she would wander amongst the patients 
heartening the sufferers by her presence and 
sympathy ; soon she had thousands of patients 
under her charge. She was then called upon 
to superintend the general management of all 
hospitals in the Bhosphorus and under her 
skilful management and care hundreds re- 
covered. This great undertaking completely 
knocked up the gallant band of nurses, but they 
worked on until Turkey was evacuated by the 
English in July 1856 when Florence Nightingale 
returned to England, to turn her attention to tho 
question of army sanitary reform and army hos- 
pitals, tho arrangement and control of ambulance 
work. 

It will therefore be seen that efforts began to 
bo made for affording regular medical aid to 
tho wounded in war from the middle of the 
10th century. But it was left to the enter- 
prise of a Swiss philanthropist to place the 
movement on a sound footing. During the 
campaign of 1859 M. Henri Dunart, a Swiss 
i country gentleman, witnessed the terrible car- 
nage at tho Battle of Magenta, which left 10,000 
Austrians and 4,000 French and Piedmontese 
dead and wounded on the field and at that of Sol- 
ferino where 118,000 lay dead and dying. His 
experiences are recorded in a pamphlet called 
41 Un Souvenir de Solferino’’ which Rroused a 
considerable amount of public interest. This 
gentleman was much impressed with tho necessity 
for the organisation of Voluntary Medical Relief 
Societies for the aid of the Army Medical Ser- 
vices in order that adequate relief may be afforded 
to the wounded in war. He enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the Swiss and French Governments who 
called together the preliminary Conference of 
1863> This was followed by the Geneva Confer- 
t eoce of 1864 which framed rules for the neu- 
tralization of persons and appliances devoted to 
the relief of the sick and wounded in war. At the 
Conference in 1863 M. Dunant succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the Conference the necessity for 
having independent groups 'of voluntary workers 
organised for succouring wounded on the battle- 
field, in other words, the formation of Red Cross 
Society. When the delegates mot in 1804 to 
draw up the Geneva Convention it was made clear 
ts them that certain Powers had only consented 
to take part in the negotiations on the under- 
standing that the Conference would bate 


nothing to do with voluntary nid detachments but 
was only to draw up an agreement by which the 
regular organised medical services of armies would 
bo able to carry on their work under tho most 
favourable conditions. It will thus be seen that 
the Geneva Convention of 18C4 did not recognise 
the Red Cross Societies. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Red Cross Societies sprang into existence 
throughout Europe. France and Prussia in 1864, 
Russia in 1867, Great Britain in 1870, all formed 
societies. The Society in Great Britain was 
called “ Tho National Society for aid to the sick 
and wounded in war." Lord Wantage V. C. was 
the prime founder of this Society in England. 
FlorenceNightingale and M. Dunant were thepriine 
founders of the Red Cross Movement in Europe. 

In 1906 the new Geneva Convention recognised 
Red Cioss Societies, so that for 42 years the Red * 
Cross was not lecognised. Up to 1905 the National 
Aid Society had expended thousands of pounds 
in assisting the sick and wounded in European 
and African campaigns. In 1899 the Foreign 
Office notified that the Central British Red Cross 
Council was the only one authorised to deal wilh 
Red Cross matter throughout the Empire. 

On July 17th 1905, under the presidency of 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra the Red Cross 
Society as it exists now was inaugurated at a 
meeting held at Buckingham Palace. The objects 
of the Society were clearly explained in Her Ma- 
jesty’a brief speech which we now quote ; “ It }j as 
been on my mind ever since the South African 
war, when I became Pi esident, to try to re-orga- 
nise the Red Cross Society on a more practical and 
sound basis. It affords me, therefore, the great- 
est satisfaction to learn that the Red Q ro * 
Council has consented to join hands with th 
National Aid Society founded by that distinguish 
ed soldier, the late Lord Wantage under on" 
title, the British Red Cross Society, J there 6 
fore propose that the new organisation should be 
based upon membership and association, 'an ( | ,t 
members and associates of the Society should hi 
recruited from all classes throughout IK 
Empire.” 00 

“ The Society shall be entirely voluntary n j 
while in touch with the War Office and Admiralt 
the Society shall be organised and act whol/ 
independently of those departments in time, t 
peace, but naturally in time of war it must hi 
under naval and military control. . 

“ I therefore appeal to all women of the Emn.V. 
to assist me in carrying nnt tt>;« . . i r ® 


wV V • »• 1 C f rryinS 

Which is essentially a woman’s work, and which * 

the one and only w a y in which we can ■ * > U 



brave end nlhnfc army anti navy to perform their troops and consisted of 10 Surgeons, 10 dressers 
arduous duties in time of wav." and 20 nurses. The rates of payment are: 

Tho objects of the Society are as follows - Surgeons X 1 a day with uniform and mtions , 

(1) to furnish aid to the sick and wounded in dressers X 2 a week with outfit, uniform and ra- 

timea of war, Mich aid necessarily being supple- tiona; and nurses X2 and 2s a week ** 

mental y to that furnished by tho Medical Depart- unifoim, rations etc., and an allowance for outfit, 
ment of the Navy and Army. The Hi itch Red Cross Society will continue to 

(2) to assist the medical services in personnel or send out parties of forty constituted as abore un- 

kind, levs otherwise advised. 

(3) to carry out the views of the Genova Con- Queen Amelia of Portugal is acting as register- 

vention and secure the neutrality of nurses, ing and checking clerk in the Nursing Depart - 


hospitals, etc. 

(4) toieluve suflei ing occasioned by pestilence, 
floods , file and othci calamities. 

In 1876 the British Ambulance organization 
of St. John of JeiUNilom was founded. Its object 
a as to render first aid to persons injured in acci- 
dents on tho road, railway or in any of the occu- 


ment of tho Society. 

'lho Soeiety has a very complete and detailed 
register of beds available in hospitals or convales- 
cent homes and in private houses and non-medical 
institutions. Tho number of beds on the register 
is about 50,000. When the war office needs beds 
in any particular area, the Society will bar o all 


intions of civilized life As a result of the ini- 
tiative taken by this Society, Ambulance Corps 
hare been foimed in most large towns ®f the 
United Kingdom, and police, railway servants and 
workmen have been instructed how to render 
first aid pending the arrival of the doctor. This 
Samaritan work has been further developed and 
extended to most parts of the British Empire, 
notably Canada, Australia and India and many 
lives are annually saved by the knowledge diffused 
by this Association as to how to stop bleeding, 
resuscitate the apparently drowned, etc. In the 
South African War this Association provided a 
most valuable reserve for the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in dealing with the enormous numbers of 
the sick and wounded who came upon their hands. 
Up to June 1912 the Red Cross Society had in 
England, Scotland and "Wales nearly 1,500 detach- 
ments with the total membership of 44,000. 

The British Red Cross Society on the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Balkans appealed for subscrip- 
t.Ws.-«bA!dv niw •gtv&’it.'jsky ■•ka.-Jr.. QkhosVv- 
ments of all the Belligerents gratefully accepted 
assistance from the Red Cross Society. Red Cross 
Units, were formed each consisting of 3 medical 
officers, 3 dressers (4th or 6th year students) 6 
nursing orderlies, (one a sergeant) 6 general duty 
ordorlies, 1 eook — total 18. 

The Society sent 34 medical officers, 35 dress- 
ers, one X-Ray Operator, 9 sergeants, 2 clerks, 5 
cooks, 49 nursing orderlies, 69 orderlies (general 
duty) G trained female nurses, 3 Directors of 
Units, — total 213. 


the particulars ready. 

A register of Motor Ambulances, touring motor 
cars to be transformed into Ambulance* and 
Tractors for fitted carts is being compiled. When 
the war office watrts such help in any district, full 
and detailed information can at once be supplied- 
A Stores department has also been established 
and a pamphlet has been issued giving full inform 
matiou as to the various articles of clothing that 
would be useful for the sick and wounded at the 
front. 

4,000 men of the Saint John Ambulance Bri' 
gade have been mobilized as hospital orderlies with 
the navy and army ; several thousands more are 
held iu reserie. surgeons and n large number of 
fully rertjfied hospital ninf.es have been despatch- 
ed by the Saint John Ambulance Association tc* 
Belgium at the request of the Belgium Red Cross 
Society. 

The League of Mercy which aids hospitals iri 
peace time has decided to give generous support 
to these institutions at the present moment. 

In India two hospital 6hips are being equipped 
for despatch to the seat of war, one from nor then* 
India and another from • Madras. The St. Job I* 
Ambulance Association in India is forming Indies 
Committees all over the country to collect gifts o* 
articles likely to be of use to the sick and wounded 
in the war. \Ye m India are therefore not behind 
hind in our effoita to ameliorate the condition of 
the sick and wounded at the seat of war. 


Daring the present war, the first British Red 
Cross detachment started for Belgium on August 
16th. It wag seat at the request of the Belgian 
Government, for general service with the allied 


• References s— The White Dock of the Saint John 
Ambulance Association, the Encyclopedia Britannic* 
The Century Encyclopedia, Murray’s Dictionary, tb® 
Indian Ambulance Gazette, the British Medical JournaU 
the Journal of Royal Aroy Medical Corps, 



FIELD AND BASE HOSPITALS 

BY 

MAJOR R. BRYSON, F. R. C. S. E., I. M. S. 


~AEOENT events have proved to the world 

that the claim of the British Army to be 
1L| the finest in existence, is no idle boast but 
G 1 V - nn actual fact. It is small but it is good ! 

Its organisation is just about as perfect as it can 
be! This is not only its own opinion of itself, it 
is the verdict of those who have fought alongside 
of it. The fighting man is its unit. All is so 
managed that he can concentrate liis whole atten- 
tion on his own profession. He need not worry 
about his clothing. That is in the hands of a 
special department. lie need not worry nlwut 
his food, that is arranged for by the Army Set- 
• -vice Corps. He is travelling frotq one end of the 
world to the other at the present moment with- 
out even purchasing a ticket on a railway or secur- 
ing a berth on a steamer. All this is done for 
him. Not only i« he transported himself from 
the Antipodes and a few other places between to 
the seat of fighting but his garments, his food and 
all that he needs is likewise conveyed over land 
and over sea. The preparedness of the various 
departments to meet his need was amply demons- 
trated when a few weeks ago an Expeditionary 
Force was sent from England to France without 
ft hitch at any stage of the proceedings. So far 
as physical fitness is concerned the soldier, be he 
officer or man, is free from blemish to start with. 
The recruit may have more than satisfied the re- 
quirement of the sergeant but he viust be passed 
by a medical officer and the standard laid down 
for the latter is high. "We have all read of the 
young giant who to the blank astonishment of all 
and himself, most of all, was rejected because he 
had not a •sound tooth in his head. His plea that 
he had not got to bite the enemy was we know 
unsound, because his ability to tackle the foe de- 
pended largely on his general health, which was 
* very largely a matter of digestion, which again 
depend on his having sound teeth. 

Experience teaches ! Our nation excels in this 
particular ! To put a perfectly sound man in the 
fighting line and within possibility, to provide 
him with just whut he requires, when he requires 
it, is good business. But it is not all. In en- 
deavouring to disable others, he may be disabled 
himself. Worse still. Ho may become the vic- 


tim of disease. Field service conditions cannot 
be regulated and controlled. He cannot always 
be adequately protected from pouring rain in the 
fighting line, sanitary arrangements cannot he 
attended to in the trenches, in which he protects 
himself from the fire of the enemy, in many cases. 

In the South African War far more men were 
lost from enteric than from the efforts of our . 
opponents to destroy them. In any case wounds 
aie liable to become septic and to kill the soldier 
from the resulting complications. It is obvious 
therefore that if it is n gio it. matter to place a 
healthy able warrior at the fiont it ig still 
greater to keep him there. But it has taken "timo 
to learn the lesson. However in this matter there 
is a great gulf between what was and what is. If 
it is incredible and hard to understand that there 
was a time not so long ago when no attention 
was paid to the wounded it will probably be sur- 
prising to many to know that a base hospital in 
the present day is practically as well equipped as 
the best of big hospitals in a great city. 

One might expect that medical service would 
begin and end with the provision of hospitals for 
treating sick and wounded. This was so twenty 
years ago. But of more recent years we have gone 
a step f urthei . It is now recognized and regu- 
lations are veiy clear on the subject tlmt officers 
in charge of operations will, in making their dis- ' 
positions, seek and follow, as far ns circumstances 
will permit, the advice of the Medical Depart-, 
ment as to the suitability of occupying, or at any 
rate, remaining in certain areas. It is very easy 
to see how difficulties are likely to rise under 
these circumstances. There is no question that 
this matter was very well worked out, demonstra- 
ted to us by the Japanese in the China War 
1900 With, them the colonel of a regiment 
always had his medical officer at bis elbow, and 
the.lattor accompanied the reconnaisance |wrty 
which went ahead to select campaign grounds 
The source of the water supply and the water" 
were examine 1 as a matter of routine. It might 
be necessary to seize a certain position but if 
there was an alternative which was better from a 
medical point it was chosen in preference and in 
any case if this were impossible extra precautions 
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were taken and the site was evacuated at the first 
opportunity. Of recent years certain officers have 
been selected for special training as sanitary ex- 
perts and are encouraged by special allowances to 
study this important subject. 

The actual working of the Medical Service in 
the field will probably be best understood by fol- 
lowing a wounded man from the front to Home 
Sweet Home. 


He will in every single case whatever his rank, 
whatever the arm he belongs to, be provided with 
two most essential articles. One is an aluminium 
identity disk on which is stamped his name, his 
corps and his religion The other is a packet 
containing the requisites for applying, at the 
time of infliction, the dressings which will pro- 
tect a wound fiom septic infection. 

On the eve of a great battle the Commanding 
Officer, detail- stretcher bearers, two fora battery 
or company of infantry, four to each squadron of 
cavalry and pi ices them with then stretchers at 
the disposal of theii medic il officer of the unit 
This medical Officer is, tu the case of British 
Troops a Major or a Captain of the R A M C of 
more than five year's service, in the case of Indian 
troops the regimental or Indian Medical Service 
Officer. A w ird orderly accompanies each Medi- 
cal Officer carrying a held medical companion and 
a water bottle One of the stretcher bearer- 
carries a field surgical haversack. The duties of 
this section end with treating the wounded after 
conveying them to the dressing stations. They 
must never on any account lose touch with their 
own unit during an action. 


The medical officer decides whothern man can 
continue in the fighting line after the first field 
dressing has been applied or whether it is neces- 
sary to send him to the dressing station. The 
badly injured present no difficulty but the usual 
experience both in tlio reso of the British and 
the Indiin Atmy is that it is often hard to con- 
vince a man thatjie « must ” retire and usually 
it is necessary to assure him that •* won't bo for 
long. The dressing stations are placed as near 
the fighting line as is considered reasonably safo 
and they move "bout with it. If buildings are 
available they are utilised, if not tents are pitched 
A g«>l water supply often decides their location! 
The attention that can be paid to the wounded 

Nation r n °V ? ir * rtrclchw *° dressing 

station can only l>e temporary n« a rule. Emer- 

rbJoUoT,!' * H nan be stopped, 

th. .jot .r. I,„ I„H Anj thing firing 


further nttontion must be sent on, after tempo- 
lary dressings have been applied, to the field hos- 
pital. If badly injured the patient is conveyed 
on the stretcher which he was brought in on, but 
most will bo nble to make use of the ambulance 
vehicles which are collected here. This field hospi- 
tal is the next station. It is equipped for a 
hundred beds in four sections, each independ- 
ent if necessary to separate them of 25 each, and 
their personnel consists of four officers, two the 
rank of Major or Lt. Col. and two of junior rank. 
One should be n specialist in advanced surgery. 
For British troops they will be R. A. M. 0., for 
Indian I. M. S 

In these practically anything can be done in 
the Ringicnl line. They are located in houses or 
if these are not avaihble intents. Bedding is 
provided, and an X-ray apparatus for me in the 
field forms paitof its equipment. 

They nro usually placed behind the centre of 
the force they belong to. When an action is 
imminent they march behind the ammunition 
column, otherwise they are moved about accord- 
ing to tho plans of the Commanding Officer, 
A\ hen fighting is going on they must send on 
their sick to the lines of communication and bo 
prepared to receive fresh cases from the dressing 
stations. 


Between these mobile field hospitals nnd the 
base hospitals are the Field hospitals on tho lines 
of communication. 

The number of theso will of course depend on 
the distance between the base nnd the fighting 
line. They resemble in detail the Field hospital 
already referred to but their main function is to 
receive the sick and pass them on from one to 
the other till they reach the Base hospital. They 
will probably therefore be an easy day’s march 
from eich other, During active operations they 
aro incessantly at work. As each convoy is re- 
ceived it has to be put to bod, fed, and dressings 
attended to. Occasionally a case is unfit to go 
farther nnd may have to be detained till fit to 


of a bidly injui ed man. Tho bulk of the inmates 
will however move on and everything must bo at 
once put in readiness for tho next convoy. 

Irom the last of the Field hospitals on tho 
lines of communication our wounded soldier is 
convoyed to tho big Base hospital. Here ho comes 
to an anchor and can convalesce, fuithcr opera- 
ion may lie necessary, or ho may require careful 
nursing and so on. 


This is in brief outline the general idea of 
medionl relief. It conveys very imperfectly tho 
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immense amount- of organisation and manago- 
ment imputed to cauv it out. Mobilization nmat 
be capiblo of speedy accomplishment. To this 
end emy detail must bo noik&d out befoiehaml. 

The unit of the Hospital equipment is a section 
ol 2 ft bod-. 1'tiui sueh a* we hav« seen make a 
lieM hospital . E ich Oonoi al II ospiLi! consist* of 
300 lieils cap ible of division into five units of 100 
bods, oich of which is complete in itself. 

To begin with >vli it« \er the fuc of au nimy 
tlic whole of the equipment for the hospital ser- 
vice, in propoi t ion isnlwijh kept leadv at the 
Medic.il Stoics. Kiom a tent to a feifely pin 
everything is in its place in the quantity laid 
down by regulations Everything is carefully 
labelled anil numbered and a rueful watch is kept 
ou <u tides Uibh* to deteriorate which are cons- 
tantly renewed and kept up to standard impale- 
ment. 

This is a compel itiioly simple mitter in the 
case of stores and boxes and tents. The personnel 
is a very different matter. It stands to reason 
that a vastly larger number of staff will be re- 
quired in time of war. It would cost an enor- 
mous sum to keep a small army of men doing 
nothing so as to bo leady to open out and put in 
working oi del- the \ arious hospital units mentioned. 

It must be iciiiembortd that at any late the 
superior stall’ must be trained ami an enemy is 
not going to grin you six months or a year’s no- 
tice to e lue ite thorn for their special duties. This 
explains in the c ise of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice what is meant by a ceitain piopoition of 
their members forming a reserve in case of the 
outbieak of hostilities. It is essentially and 
primuily a militaiy service ! The lnrger number 
of its members ,ue attached to the vaiious units 
in times of |M-aco. A regiment of infantiy, a 
Littery of ortilleiy, n cav dry regiment, each lias 
it* modic.il olliter who looks aftet the sick of bis 
unit and attends to the illne-se- they me liable to 
under the conditions of lifoin a quiet cantonimnl. 
On service his men will letuui a vastly increas'd 
number of sick because in addition to tb« oidi- 
nary ills that human llesh is heir to they " ill 
suffer fiom tVio diseases incident to camp life ind 
to the injuries of battle. Also, to be of much 
us** they must expect in most cases to be frequent- 
ly on the move and the medical officer must move 
about with them. ITe must therefore hand over 
hi« sick and wounded to the field and base Imepitats. 
The body of additional hands required for these 
must be professionally efficient and at the same 
tun a accustomed to service discipline and army 
regulation®. Ihi« difficulty is solved, by employ- 
26 


ing the requited reserve in various so called 
civil billets A rosier is maintained throughout 
the yirfii of I. M. S. men in civil employ. Each 
man is on wh.it is known ns n call mid although 
everything is strictly confidential he knows by 
tlm time the men on the call below him have 
been requisitioned, that his tuin is approaching 
and within twenty- four hours of receipt of orders 
he is on his way to join the unit he is posted to. 
The Hospitals scattered all over India and the 
medical schools attached to them nio a monument 
to the achievement of thi8 reserve of officers the 
benefit of which no on o questions. The supiemo 
wisdom of Rimh a scheme is obvious in acrisis like 
the present. Owing to tho frcquoncy of tbo 
occasions on which the services of the I.M.S. tone 
been requisition*! for many years past, there are 
few of them wlio have not seen actual service. 
They speak the language of their wounded men, 
they know their customs, understand their caste 
distinctions, and when they receive their orders 
they know exactly what the nature of their duties 
will be, .what equipment and staff’ will l»e at their 
disposal, and nbove all they know what the disci- 
pline of a soldier means. When Captain A, I.M S. 
with B section of No. 42 Field Hospital is ordered 
by the staff to station X, tho staff know that when 
a convoy of sick reaches that point Captain A, 
I.M.S. will be there and that he will know exactly 
what to do with each man in that convoy. How- 
over clever as a Surgeon a Civilian from Europe 
might bo it would be impossible for him to under- 
stand that a Hindu must have his food cooked in 
a special set of cooking utensils by a special man, 
that in Box No 1 heavy, he will find the ink he 
requires, but that ho will havo to hunt in Box No. 
6 heavy for a mosquito net. No doubt he would 
learn “in time.” So far we have given tho skeleton 
outline of medical arrangement, under normal con- 
ditions. To be efficient the system must be 
elastic and adaptable. Arrangement must provide 
for very much more than what we have described. 
To begin with supplies can only last a certain 
time Depots mu»t therefoiebe established for 
leplenvdiing stores. To maintain any sort of 
regularity and efficiency of service, indents must 
be made on special forms. Nothing must be left 
to chance, so fnr as that element can be eliminated 
Even when things are going well the Unexpected 
happens. The writer can quote many instances 
of this from personal experience. On one occasion 
evacuating a camp on the lines ofcommnnication 
everything had been arranged with the greatest 
care and at a certain hour about 5 a.m the *h J 
of the procession of animals transporting th 
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fieM hospital was toady to take iff- place. Camels 
weie proutleil. No stiaggling allow cl. It would 
never have done for the Hospital to have got 
mixed up with the unit in front or that behind. 
A lively time ensued when one of hi*, camels 
without rhyme or reason deliberately sat down 
every half mile and had to bo coaxed or cajoled 
into moving on again. On another occasion it w.as 
the pannier mules who insisted on haring n violent 
altercation at every single opportunity ending in 
the breaking of some bottles and tlie spilling of 
their contents. On yet another occasion moving 
with a bearer company in China an excited stair 
officer rode up and demanded to know where the 
hospital escort was. The Adjutant had omitted to 
pvorideit'! Noexeuso The hospital company ought 
to have known better than to move without it. 

A run on one paitieular article is another bug- 
bear— an avers go of each must ho prori.led, other- 
wise the bulk of supply would render the unit 
unwieldy. 

One of the worst trials and one of which the 
writer was a victim more than once is Landing an 
insane amongst the sick. One was an officer with 
six bullet marks in his helmet and clothing though 
he had sustained no injury himself. It was his 
first experience and had been too much for his 
nervous system. Nothing would induce him to 
leave the cover of the hospital tent. Curiously 
enough within six weeks ho passed back again 
through our station on his way up to the front 
“ to S ot some of his own bark " as he expressed 
it. Another was a Gurkha Sepoy with a bullet 
wound on the scalp. The projectile had passed 
right through his skull There was little to bo 


seen except the wounds of exit find entry nnd his 
one id, a wns that his Adjutant had a down on 
him nnd wanted to get rid of him. Though this 
wns very far from being truo he delayed the con- 
voy a piecious fifteen minutes arguing the point. 
The C.im[Kiigriin Eui ope already gives a history of 
moio Ihan one retreat. Haverses, retreats, 
attacks on linen of communication me theei'^cnce 
of modern waifnvo. Tik best laid plans must 
need revision in such cases. No preparation can 
adequately meet them. At least there is some 
attempt to obsoive lied Cross regulations nnd 
Geneva Convention Rules. The medical staff is 
non comlntant. It is supposed to be safe from 
actual attack. In the Tirali Campaign nnd in 
China oiti enemy knew nothing about such cus- 
toms. In fact in China medical officers wcie 
warned that the lough soldiexy had been in- 
structed to pick off the doctors. The icisoning 
was excellent. They put disabled men back in 
the fighting line. Get lid of them! In the pre- 
sent war hospitals are indicated by certain flags 
nnd nt night by certain lamps. Tlte hospital staff 
wear a distinguishing badge which is supposed to 
render them immune to carry on their profes- 
sional work — a sick or wounded man requires aid 
which must be given to him ine«pccti\e of his 
nationality, whether he be friend or foe. In case 
of a defeat the medical staff must remain on the 
battlefield even after their force has retired, to 
succour the injured. These ore the methods of 
civitized warfare. Whatever others may do our 
soldiers may rest assured that Great Britain will 
carry them out to the letter. 


THE HOSPITALSHIP “MADRAS.’ 


Tim Ho*pitalship‘‘..Va</ms ‘left the Madras harbour at 10 a \l on vt.k u . 

ratrey to the seat of war. The .VmLvis is » perfect vessel «n r.,. .. i!. -V ‘ °" November 17th on her mieaion of 
modern comfort and aeientiflo equipment. Completo In crerr poirtniil mn t lA^ Urp ' , - , ° * ° onoer " ed - "P dm ‘® 
zatton suggests, the Mwlrn - r is bound to bo of immense "er rico*! n P hoi n 7 " cl ® no ? demand* nnd that cinll- 

war. The perfect condition of her contents bear* tesKmonv £ \ R h t,,a - '? k the wounded in the great 

puhho who hare made her maidon voyage an assured aueeeas “[“* generosity or the Madras 

Lord and Lady Pentland who has* e.ineed the keenest 'T. . cr,>i,t ! * to Their Excellencies 

previous to the departure of the Madras, Their Pieellen^M ih« «« he nttl0R ,°. Ut of tho The night 

those to whom the work of medical relief at the hues of oneratinn » r ,*”? Pentland entertained alt 

health of tho Sta<l m* and associated with it the n. mo » P o e , r c;i n7frrrd . t "r^ J Excellency proposed the 

given a happy send oft in tho morn in 2 The Staff hnth m. s.-.i . and Csptam Kiipalric. The Afflrfros w*» 

eludes Colonel 0.0. Oiffard, Major T. H. Symons' Mainr n r hi ' beor < most carefully selected. It in- 

Stott, all Officers of the 1.S18 , and the Hon’bleL^ W. C. Bradfleld. Captain H. 

much use in remodelling his vessel, and Commander W. B Huddled nTu 8 *' ° f , C *P‘* m I V , P*‘ rio h »" b€0 '! ° f 
assistance. ”• “• “oaaieaton, B I M., nas also given the [greatest possible 
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TURKEY AND THE WAR 

BY PROF. E. W. GREEN 

■ ( Presidency College , Madras,) 


A NE of the iu Ob t iutei citing points in the 
III, po 1 itic.il situation created by the outbreak 
W of the German war is the attitude of neu- 
1 trnl powers. The reasons foi their atti- 
tude, the nature of the interests involved, the 
extent to which belligerents aie affected ami the 
ultimate effects of the war are points which aie 
full of interest to the students of politics. Dis- 
cussions of these questions lead in eveiy case to 
the practical point, whether those countries will 
retain the power and will to preserve their neu- 
trality. A gre it deal depends on tlio countries’ 
geographical position. A countiy which is so 
situated as to have the power to influence the 
military action of any of the comb.it mtri or to .ict 
as a corridor foi the jn.ss.igc of supplies for belli- 
gerents will bo faced with many tlilliculties in the 
interpretation of the laws of neutrality and will 
bo subjected to no ivy pressure by interested 
powers. The position of Spain and Portugal is 
too remote from the centre of activities to give 
them u direct iutei est in the struggle. Apart 
from all other considerations, so long as the* 
Anglo-French Nav ic„ hold the seas, those coun- 
tries have more to gain than to lose by interven- 
tion. _ Of far greater interest is the attitude of 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, of Italy 
and Switzerland, of the Balkan States, and, till a 
few weeks ago, Tut key. All these countries are 
in & position to influence directly the couise of 
the war. From the com merriment ot hostilities 
the probability of their entry was widely discuss- 
ed. They aie all countries wIkms policy at the 
present moment is of vital impel truce to both 
groups ot belligerents. Strategically they offer 
advantageous positions from which one party can 
attack the naval and military forces of the other ; 
economically they provide inlets for the introduc- 
tion of Supplies to combatants. The countries fall 
into three groups, distinguished by the different 
valuesof their neutrality. The neutralityof Holland 
and Scandinavia, for instance, is of priceless value 
to Germany, chiefly on economic grounds. Hence 


the German Empeior expresses to Holland his ad- 
miration for the praise w 01 thy way in which she is 
upholding the difficult and dangerous role of a 
neutral. To England and her allies of the seas, 
it might bo contended, Dutch and Scandinavian 
hostility would be, more beneficial than their 
neutiality. Italy and Switzerland form a second 
gioup. The value of their neutrality is more 
debatable. Strategically they would be of im- 
mense assistance to either side. In this respect 
they stand midway between the North Sen 
neutrals and the Eastci n 'Mediterranean group. 
It is more difficult to 'attach a preciso valuo 
to the neutrality of the: Balkan States owing 
to the complexity of Balkan interests, but llieie 
is one outstanding feature in the situation — they 
can control routes by which neutral commerce 
reach Russia and by which the bulk of Russian 
jiroduce if* carried to Europe. Tire situation in 
South Eastern Europe is, in fact, the converse 
of the position in the North West. There Dutch 
and Scandinavian neutrality best suited Germany’s 
interests, in South Eastern -Europe she is benefit- 
ed most by alliance*. Hence slio has brought 
great pressure to bear Upon' Turkey who controls 
the entrance to the Black Sea and has persuaded 
her to discard the dull cloak of neutrality for the 
shining armour of a German alliance. This 
attitude of Germany to tho principle of neutrality 
a fiords tho comic relief in the tragedy. Dutch 
neutrality is a subject for fulsofno admiration • 
Belgian for relentless hostility ; Turkish for com- 
pulsory friendship. .And there is every indication 
that German friendship is more calamitous than 
German hortrhty. For Belgium nmy hope to 
regain all that she has lost, but for Turkey there 
is the prospect of the partition of her remaining 
territories. ® 


Germany has then determined the attitude of 
two countries whose interest it vvik „ • 
I* the prosecution of her AimlT- “ 
GermuninBuence ho, been ejebShS t i 

“ d A„ te .rp,o?c„,!:t,to p I j:!^‘; 
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•situation has constantly aii c cu in the course of 
liistoiy. Time after time, a doinitnuit military 
power has attempted tu consolidate into an 
empire the louutiies which lie along one of the 
gteat tiade-iuute* which connect Eastern and 
Western maiketb Of tin* trade tout* Antv.eip 
and Constantinople are the termiui, and they 
die linked together by the systems of the Rhine 
and the Danube, and the Italian and Balkan 
Peninsulas or by the Admtic and -Agenn Seas. 
Tins is the land route in contra distinction to the 
Sv<i-route with its termini at London and Suez, 


Tut key therofoie foims jmrt of the political 
and economic sy stem which it is Germany V 
ambition to ere ite. Turkey is a necessary jart 
of the German economic system, and her attitude 
at the pif-ent mom tut is the lebiilt of hei mclu- 
cion in the system. Slit is to he subordinated to 
c-erman interests until the moment for the occu- 
pation of Const iiitinople and Asra Minoi has 
fiiuml A» fai bukus lbfiff n fJtiuian tconoiril't 
wrote “ I hope to hw to the day when the 
hell ship ot Tin Inn shall li.tw fallen to Germany, 
and legnnenth of German soidieis or German 


and the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Seas foi 
its line of communications From Suez and Con- 
stantinople the routes stretch out eastwards to 
India and China through the Bed Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, and by land over Asia Minor and 
Persia. This was the Empire which it was 
Louis XI Vs ambition to create and which 
Napoleon was on the point of establishing It is 
the same goal townids which the Enipeior 
William II is striving in the ptc-ent wai 

The fuihlment of this policy requited German 
control of Holland and Belgium in the AVest, and 
m the East the development of a political system 
which would enable the Kai'er to exert his 
mlluence at Constantinople. The formation of 
the Triple Alliance of Austnn, Gei ninny and 
Italy was the beginning of the movement to- 
wards Turkey. — Germany’s Drang nack Osten 
The penetration of the Balkan binfei followed 
and gradually German mlluence became para- 
mount in Roumanta and Turkey . The design 
seemed complete in 1912 Tuikivh mmies drilled 
and armed by Geimany seemed to dominate 
the Balkans when two erents occuntd which 
changed the whole situation — the 'JLurco Italian 
War and the Balkan war ot 1912 \« the result 

of the first, Italy drew away fiom the Triple 
Alliance; in the second case Tuikish influence 
disappeaied from the Balkan Peninsula, while 
Roumania deserted the German for a Russian 
mlente. The expansion of Servia had cut oil' the 
German powers from the direit route to the 
.cEgenn and Constantinople.' The Balkans had 
n gain come into existence. Of the old system, 
Turkey alone was left, but crippled physically 
and financially, and cut off from diiect commu- 
nication with Germany. 0u6 of the main objects 
of Germany in the pie sent war is to regain hei 
control of the Balkans, — particularly the line 
through the Sandjak of Novi Bazar to Salonica 
si d make good again her connection with 
Tin hi y 


situation is leuiaiknbly similar to the position 
when Fiance was the dominant military* jiower 
in Em ope. In the sciciitcenth century Louis 
XI V’s influent c was supremo nt Constantinople 
and his policy was to nmke iuikcy the instill- 
ment of his ambition unlil he could appear on 
the Danube at the head of French bayonets and 
lead a sort of crusade against Tuikoy which would 
establish French power in Constantinople and 
Asia Minoi. Napoleon s object wossimihr. At 
oue time in 1798 be attempted to makegood his 
conti o! of Syua and Asia Minor by direct hostili- 
ties against the Turks, but he was foiled by 
English tea power Again m 1801 he made a 
definite agreement with Russia for the occujation 
of Asia Minoi with a view* to an invasion of India 
but the conclusion of the peace of Amiens 
compelled the postponement of the scheme. His 
oriental project was lenewed m 1800. in that 
yeai French policy underwent a change. The 
French Ambassador, Sebastiani, was now instiucted 
to form a Franco Tureo-Pere,n n Alliance. In 

Europe the position had been prepared by com- 
pelling Austria to cede Dalmatia, thus providing a 
gateway to the Balkans through which French 
influence penetrated. Albania and Montenegro, 
lor instance, came under French control. Turkey 
was then embroded , n a war with Russia in Kite 
of Bntish representations that she should preset re 
her neutrality. Then followed the bombardment 
of the Dardanelles by the English fleet, Russia 
being at that time the ally- of England. In 1 80b 
he peace o Tilsit brought Russia and I We 
together and so tLe French attitude tow.nds 
Turkey changed again. On this occasion a definite 
f rt,tlou piopoted by France. 
France was to receive Albania, Thessaly, Epirus, 
e . ‘ or t,'. tlie Egypt and part 

W^r^nd Syria. KuWa share was 
Moldma and WalDchin, ie , the modern kingdom 
of Roumania, and pare of Bulgaria and of the 
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Southern cout of the Bluet Sea. She claimed 
Seim aud Constantinople as well, but Napoleon 
insisted that Servi.i, Macedonia aud the haiboui ol 
Salonica should go to Austiia, while Coustaiiti 
no pie was to be held by 1'iance with the territory 
eti etching fiom Rodosto to Adrixnople. AsN-ipo- 
leon wrote to his Ambassadoi at Constantinople : 

“ The fundamental put of the question is always 
this— who shill have Constantinople? But on 
this occasion, again, Western afh.irs saved Turkey 
from disuienibei meut, for Napoleon from this 
time was occupied with the Spanish lismg and its 
profuund consequences. 

llistoiy, then, seems to establish this point 
tint Turkey from the diy of liei decline m the 
. seventeenth century has been alternately the tool 
and victim of the chief military power m Em ope. 
She has been employed to distract the attention of 
the forces engaged in opposing the ambitious of 
that power. In the seventeenth century she 
played this rolo in attacking Austin on the 
Danube. Since then ltussnhas been the obsti not- 
ing rower, and so, ot the piesent moment, Turkey 
has been cajoled into fighting Germany s battles. 
Turkish teriitory his not been at ticked nor her 
interests threatened But she has been drawn 
into a war in the interests of a power whose policy 
requires the establishment of her influence in 
Constantinople and in the, Asiatic dominions of 
Turkey. , . 

The nutuie of Geimany’a inteiests in Asia 
are tol* found in the project of the Bagdad 
Railway. In appearance it is an ordinary com- 
mercial enterprise in which the capital is found by 
a commercially progressive nation for the develop- 
ment of a country which has no industrial 
enterprise. But the project stands for much 
moie than this. It amounts to the establishment 
of German control over Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia to the Parsivn Gulf. The railway is the 
outwaid and visible sign of Germany’s political 
and financial conti ol of Trnkey. Germany a 
intentionis to establish colonies in the territories 
along the track of the railway. This has been 
publicly stated by General Von dei Goltz, the 
organisei of the new-modelled Tuikish army. 
Turkish finmees are determined by the demands 
of the railway scheme; large sums have Wen 
ear-marked to remunsiate Geinian capitalists for 
their outliy, aud are deiived chiefly from increased 
customs duties. The enterprise, too, shape-. 
Turkey’s foreign relations. For the lailway lu 
German hands, me ins. competition with Rusoian 
and English trade, and Germauy imposes a high 


taiiff agaiti't Russian goods in Emope, and 1» 
England's severest commercial competitor. . Thus 
the economic livahy of these poweis which has 
-been a detei mining cause of the picaent Eurujiean 
struggle is tiansferred with lie accompanying 
political fnciion to Asia Minor.. Alieajy the 
coming event ot the completed design has cast ltc 
shadow ui ei the middle East. Theie has been a 
concentration of the lival interests in l'ercia, u 
country wliuli is immediately affected by the 
1 ail way sjimne Backed by Germany, Turkey 
has taken ad.-autigo of Uussia’b internal troubks 
to advance beyond her frontier and occupy 
impoitint districts in Western Peisia. Russia 
and England have long established commeicial 
inteiests in l’ersin, and in the face of the threaten- 
ed German advance into Mesopotamia they 
aie bound to take measures for the mainte- 
nance of their inteiests They know that if 
Turkey under Gei man tutelage is established in 
Western Persia, high tu tills and disci iuiinating 
lates would be employed to destroy competitive 
commerce and open for Gei many the monopoly 
of an important market. And so, with the out- 
break of hostilities with Tin key, a Russian force 
has invaded Aimenia, a country whose position 
dominates the Mesopotamian region, and an expe- 
ditionary force has been sent from India to occupy 
the head of the Persian Gulf, the chief outlet for 
the trade of the Mesopotamian basin. The project 
has completely tiansformed Tuikey’h toreign 
relations. It has provoked Russian aggiessiou 
aud destroyed, temporality at any rate, England’s 
traditional fiiendship with the Poite. The 
policy is shaped, not in Turkey’s interest, but for 
the benefit of the Power which controls the 
Bagdad Railway. Literally the iron has entered 
into the soul of Turkey. 

The Bagdad Railway scheme has an important 
bearing on India’s strategic and economic position. 
The scheme pro\ ides for a railway which is in- 
tended to connect the Bocphotys and the coast of 
Asia Minoi with the Peisian Gulf, and eventu- 
ally, it has been suggested, with Karachi. The 
first Gei man concession was obtained in 18S8 for 
the construction of the Anatolia section to Konieh. 
Ten years later the Empcioi Wilhata made his 
famous visit to Constantinople and laid the 
foundation of an eternal fiiendship with the 
Sultan, Abdul He mid. Tho result was aeon 
ce:,.ou tor the contraction „[ a rail , 
K °“ th *», *“ ?*.»» Q«lt. Since then co“ 

rVr 1"“ ■ en “ Jc f< " «» completion 
ot the scheme ioth.ee sections. Ihe Sr 6 “ 
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hcitioii ftom Konii'h to l.rvgli wan finished At the 
end of IU 0 1 . Tho ficumJ icction itin- ftom 
Ercgli to LI Hidif. This ►cition li.tx iuniii'ni-u 
engineering diflicultnxto nveivoiiie.nndlins not y ct 
been completed Lo>t of Ad Ann. The thud i«tti>m 
take- tho lino to Uagdid. The ngmmntt tot it» 
con-tuictioii together with the right to um-tiuct 
luiboun ivt Alo.x.indti*Lt.v mid Bn-sondi, wh- 
hignod in mil. Tliii MTtion qf the lino o iihn 
under 1011-truction mid it is understood that the 
whole scheme will bo completed by li>! 7 . Thu la-t 
section runs from Iligdml to the Persian Gulf. 

Its completion will put nt tho dmpo-.il of n greit 
inilitiry power a vital linn of commumcation 
with India nnd tho lint, n line which follows the 
track of Alexander's much to tho Ittdtm. Tho 
enterprise ino-t ducitly nUcita Indi.m interest-, 
fin with Our inn n inti iiciho established on tho 
Euphrates and thereby ovoui-mg picssuro on 
Perth and the l’crsim Gulf, Indus iiolitn.il 
relations must ho adjusted to meet tin changed 
situation. English police rent tins as it vvn* laid 
down in 1002 by tin* Under Kcrietnry for 
Foreign ntlaiis in the English Parliament- “ It 
is tho intention of His Majesty's Government to 
maintain tho status 7 no mi the Persian Gulf, and 
its maintenance is incompatible with the occupu 
tion by any powei of a poi t in thoso waters.” The 
situation was -tated by Lord KNenborough fur 
more incisively when he said, fi j>i <»;»;* of the 
German enterprise, "Let u» havo the Rus-iaus 
at Constantinople 1 at her than a great Power on 
the Persian Gulf.” 

Enough has been said to show that Tinkers 
foreign relations, iu particular her attitude in 
this war, have been detei mined by German 
ambitions. Nor does Tuikish policy, it seems, 
meet with the support of the Sultan or the 
Turkish people. 

Political power is in the hand- of tho Committee 
of Union nnd Progress and the officers of the 
army. Tho Committee is an organised group of 
tho pai ty of the Young Turks directing evciy 
branch of the political life of Turkey. Through 
its powerful organisation it detei mines tho choice 
of candidates for the Parliamentary elections. 
Tho majority of the members of Parliament nnd 
nil tho Cabinet Ministers nro its nominees. Even 
the Sultan is a tool in its hands. When Hakki 
Pasha’s Cabinet resigned in 1911, tho Sultan was 
anxious to call upon tho Liberal statesman, Kia- 
mil Pasha, to form n new roinistiy. But the all- 
powerful Committeo forced him to summon their 
nominee, Said Pasha and secuted the continuation 


of their ni-ci Iidancy, This Cabal, through the 
Rimy mid the Put !i iincnt , motif>j*o!in-s political 

jKiw-cr. 

*1 h** cunts of 190ft nnd 1009 tnuled the cxirt- 
ing political fit 11 itinn. In 100ft tho TiirJri-li 
Bevolwliun was curiwl out Ity llif Young Turks 
lilting from Salonim. The Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
w.is fo« id to grant 11 const it> 1 lion which provided 
Tm key with Pai li.iim ntaiy institution**, In 1P09 
the Sultan iittciiiptcd 11 counter-revolution, hut 
wan doj*OM-d hy tho Macedonian army corjw which 
man bed from Salomon under it« Commander, 
Shefkct Pai-h.i. Tin- pri-ent Suit. ill, Moham- 
med V, tiie brother of Alxlul Humid, with placid 
on tho tin one, but from tli it moment the rtrmy, 
a- the pren'iver of the ion-lit 11 tion, has played 
nn impoi taut part in Turkish’ Politic**, and, foi 
nmny year-, Shefket I’a-haw.i- the imciowmd 
Sultan of Turkey. 


Tlicnpi>inmiico of them my in tho i-olitic.il arena 
gave a new aspect to the situation. It forme*! the 
niOfte llicivut branch of the Tuiki-h service, nnd iU 
officers mw the only men in the country who 
had had udiiiiniktrativis cxj-eiionce. Tho Young 
Turku were enthusiastic but entirely unexpcricn- 
« cd, then aciiu-untanee with \*olitics being con- 
hncil to .1 study of political scii ncc in the ton- 
geiiLil atmo-phercH of Pun-, Brii-sels and Geneva. 
Tho aimy had been organised by German officers 
and many of its own olbccre had lived in Germany 
and returned to Turkey, feivid admirer* of 
German militarism. Shefkct himself was an 
ardent Germanophil. Accordingly the restora- 
tion of tho constitution by tho army resulted in 
the restoration of German influence at Constanti- 
nople. The Be volution had altered the foreign 
relations [of Turkey as well as the form of 
government. The foreign j-olicy of Abdul Hamid 
bad been pro-Gorman. With his overthrow 
British influence t-ccamc for a time supreme, for 
England sympathised with tho constitutional 
aims of tho Young Turks. But Geum .11 influence 
returned with tho successful mnrch 0 ? Shefket 
Pasha, and the dominant biction of the Young 
Turks, the Committee of Union and Progrto, 
identified iLelf with the aggressive Gmnonophil, 
inclinations of the Army. This is the »H- 
Ktnrreu combination which has misdirected Tur- 
kish policy for the last six years and left her 
passive in the hands of German capitalists, 
instead of a wise consolidation of Turkish resour- 
ws, it has provoked internal rebellion among the 
Sultan b most loyal subjects in Albania nnd 
Arabia, it has exposed the Empire to foreign 
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which has resulted in Iho loss of its 
EiKCipw* provinces ami it I. j 

with nmsscres »s atrocltai. a. «nv thot dtagnnl 
the administration of Abdul Hamid. 

There are many signs, however, that this 
policy not arc.pteil willingly by the Turk,* 
notion. The people ore still inarticulate m 
unite of the Cl ant of a constitution, for, ns long 
of the Committee can control the elections 
representative institutions are a nrce. ®* 
.resigns too of grossing <tantnf.rt.oo ss.th the 
aggressive militarism of the Committee and 
the officers. Venr otter year the reserves hose 
been died from their ngrieultuml occnpntmns to 
suppress domestic revolt or meet a fore.gr, nttnrl 
There is n'povtv rs-hieh represents then- mas the 
tint ty of Liberal Aecanl. This party adheir-, es 
firmly to the Revolution settlement os the Com- 
mittee of Union end Progress but tt attacks*, 
methods. It stands for n policy of peace abroad, 
ponriliation and retrenchment at homo. It s 
envious to recognise notionalist right. m the 
Empire in opposition to the oentrahsmg policy of 
the Committee, and to renew the English connec- 
tion in opposition to the aevmam.mg tnfloeoce of 
the army. It. leader is the nged K.amrl Pash, 
and it has the enti.o sympathy of thoSnltao. 
But neither are strong enough to overthrow lb. 
Calnl. In 1512 indeed Kiamil d,d become Premier 
inheriting all the domestic blunder, and the Italian 
and Italian Wars hut he was driven from office by 
« coni, ,f ei«! i" January 191 S, when he attempted 
to negotiate a peace, and the new ministry was 
vain composed of the nominees ot the Committee 
and the army. This is the Cabinet which isin power 

now. Prince Said Halim Pasha is the Premier; 

Taliat Boy and Djnvia Pnslm are two of his better 
known colleagues, while the most powerful perso- 
nility is the notorious Enver Bey. On the 
nation of Shcfket Pasha, Enver Bey succeeded to 
the position which he had occupied. Like s ' ,e | k « t 
he has been trained in Germany. In 1911 he 
was military attache in Berlin and is now the 
chief upholder of the German connection and 
the exponent of an aggressive militarist policy 
Dining the last months, since the outbreak of 
the war, these two parties led by Enver Bey and 
Kiamil P.isha have confronted each other, the 
former demanding inteivention in the^ war in 
open alliance with Germany; the latter insisting 
on the preservation of neutrality. The struggle 


ho,, been a keen one When Turkey declared her 
intention of adopting a policy of »Wct neutral, li- 
lt was the voice of the Sultan that spoke, and it 
seemed that Kiamil had prevailed. At the same 
time there came disquieting news of the friendly 
reception et the fugitive derma,, battleships and 
the mtnoiir that the Sultan was being forced to 
declare fords, many by the threat o the bom- 
liurdment of his palace. The intensity of the 
struggle can ho imagined ,f we nre to believe the 
Press telegram that Enver Bey had been fired at 
by one of the Princes in the council chamber, her 
the moment at any rate, the party of the Com- 
mitteo lucked by German officers has prevailed, 
and Tin lev is at War with the Triple Entente. 
A Min Turkey has keen embi oiled in a war with 
uSi and again an English fleet has bombarded 
the Dardanelles. Again tho question ,s agitating 
European chancelleries— who slnlMiaie Con?tnn- 
tinople? Its destiny, now as ever, is in the hands 
of the power which commands the Seas. Turkey 
like Belgium, is n country which is exposed to 
tho attack of a great military power, but that for 
which the countries are desired, their harbours of 
Antwerp and Constantinople, brings them under 
tho jnOuenco of sea-pow or. Belgium, recognised 
the fact and put herself under the mgis of the 
power which is supreme at Rea. . Tuikoy has dis- 
regarded the fact nnd has entered upon a war 
with that Power. But so long as England com- 
mands the Sens, Constantinople is hers to give or 
withhold. It may he that an internal revolution 
in Turkey will cause a change of parties and 
enable England to preserve the territorial inte- 
grity of Turkey’s Asiatic dominions. . It may bo 
that Turkish proa ocathe policy will continue, 
and England will reluctantly acquiesce in the 
transfer of Constantinople to another State. 
Such a step is against her wishes and her interests 
and will be undei taken in no spirit of hostility with 
the Turkish race or religion, but for the destruc- 
tion of German influence at Constantinople. Tho 
situation has been well summed up in an article 
in the Times of Tndia. “ A war with Russia is 
tho wanton provocation of the power from which 
Turkey has most to fear ; a war with Franco is 
a war against tho only country which can restore 
Turkish finances ; a war with Great Biitain is a 
war with the only power w ith a sentimental and 
national interest in the preseivation of a strong 
and independent Turkey.” 













THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG 

Bv Phot. E. M. MACPHAIL, m.a., b.d. 


-.LUXEMBURG, though one of the amallest 
c llj states in Europe, has more than once 
EL figured somewhat prominently on the 
stage of medimvftl and modern history. 
In the fourteenth century it supplied a vigorous 
dynasty to Germany. Counts of Luxemburg sat 
upon the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
the House of Luxemburg devised the policy which 
the House of Hapsburg successfully adopted. In. 
the first half of the nineteenth century the 
ownership of Luxemburg was one of the most im- 
portant points at issue between the now Kingdom 
of Belgium and the Dutch, and later in the same 
century it for a time seemod possible that ‘ the 
Luxemburg Question ’ might lead to war between 
Prussia and the French Empire. 

The attention of all Europe was again called to 
the little state when on 2nd August Germany in 
violation of its own guarantee of neutrality in- 
vaded Luxemburg. And the recent announce- 
ment of the fact that the Grand Duchess of Lux- 
emburg has been removed to Germany and in- 
terned there, would seem to indicate that the 
government and people of Luxemburg do not 
welcome the advent of German culture in their 
midst, and that they too will rejoice in the coming 
of a day of reckoning. In the circumstances a 
short sketch of the history of the Grand Duchy 
may ho of interest. . 

It is only twenty four years since Luxemburg 
became an entirely separate independent state, up 
'till 1890 it was connected with Holland y a 
personal tie, as the King of Holland was the 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg. It is a little count.y 
wedged in between France, Belgium and Germany, 
with an area of about a thousand square miles, 
end containing about a quarter of a million ol in- 
habitants. It is much smaller than was the l ro- 
vinee of Luxemburg which once formed par o 
tlie Spani.h Netherlands. In 1839, when “* 
qoarrel between Holland and Belgium was hnauy 
®*ttled, the old Province of Luxemburg was divi- 
ded into two, and the western part fras given to 
^8 Kingdom of Belgium. The Belgian Province 
Luxemburg is considerably larger in area 
th ° Grand Duchy, but the population » al»ut the 
*«!• The inhabitants of it are mostly French- 
*t®aking, while in the Grand Duchy a oi 


German is ehiolly spoken by the ordinary popula- 
tion, though tho eduontod classes speak French. 
In both sections tho sympathies of tho jiooplo ap- 
parently are in favour of tho French as against 
tho Gormans. 

Tho history of Luxomburg down to tho nine- 
teenth century is very similar to that of tho rest 
of tho provinces of tho Spanish Motherlands. 
Originally part of Gaul, it fell undor tho sway of 
tho Frankish kings. When Charlemagne's em- 
pire was divided at Verdun in BIS it formed part 
of tho Middlo Kingdom, and when that kingdom 
broke up it was included in Lotharingia. Lotha- 
ringin was sometimes attached to France, some- 
times bo Germany, but ultimately it beenrno one 
of tho firo groat duchies of which Germany was 
composed. As tho process of disintegration conti- 
nued undor feudal influences, Lotharingia was 
divided into tho Duchies of Upper arid Lower 
Lorraine, and Lower Lorraine in its turn was dis- 
solved into tho smaller principalities which were 
Liter known by the name of the Netherlands. 
One of those was the future Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. At first it was known as the County of 
Ardennes, but in time it began to taka its name 
from its chief town Luxemburg, or, to givo it its 
old German nsm#, LUtzelburg. 

Id the beginning of tho fourteenth century 
Henry, Count of Luxemburg, was elected Empe- 
ror of tho Holy Roman Empire. A little later his 
son John was elected King of Bohemia. This Is 
tho famous * John, tiro blind King of Bohemia ’ 
who fell in tlie battle of Crocy. According to the 
popular though by no mean* unquestioned story 
the crest of three white ostrich feathers with the 
motto of ‘ Ich dicn’ — I servo — which has Jong 
been borne by the Prince of Wales, was adopted 
by the Black Prince to commemorate his victory 
over the King of Bohemia. The explanation of 
the King's presence on a battle-field so far f toy . 
Bohemia is to be found In the fact that as Count 
of Luxemburg King John was the friend and «ii. 
of the Valois King of France. “ •"/ 

John’s son Charles IV was one of the 
important of the medw-val emperors tt„ 
who issued the Golden Bull which contain. 
constitution of the Holy Roman Empire . 
Luxemburg to the rank of a Duchy ^ 
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only the Kingdom of * Bohemia, which then in- 
cl nsl ml Moravia, mid Silesia, but'ftLo tin* Marks of * 
Brandenburg, while his son Sfgi*mnnil was mat* 
riod to tho heiress of Poland mol Hungiry, It t 
seemed for a tiino as if tho House of Luxemburg 
were going to play tho part afterwards taken by 
tho House, of lTapshurg, and by tho enormous ex- 
tent of its territorial possessions to make, the im- 
perial tlirono practically hereditary. Charles IV 
spoiled his own plan by dividing his possessions 
among Ids' sons', hut ho may bo regarded os tho 
founder of tho 'policy which tho Ilonse of Austria 
succeeded in carrying out. 

The last of tho Luxemburg dynasty was tho 
Emperor Sigismund, tho son of Charles IV Ifo 
was King, of Bohemia and Hungary and was 
elected Emperor in 1411. TIo is chiefly remem- 
bered for his connexion with tho Council of Con- 
stance which endod tho great schism in tho Papacy 
and burned Jolm Hus tho Bohemian patriot and 
reformer. Sigismund had promised him a safe 
conduct but treacherously broke his plighted word 
for political reasons. It was Sigismund aKo who 
founded tho present Prussian royal family by 
. granting the Mark of Brandenburg to bis friend 
Frederick of Hohenzollom, by whoso advice 
chiofly he had been induced to break his word of 
honour. On Sigismund's death in 1 4B7 the male 
line of tho Luxemburgs became extinct and tho 
Duchy passed to his niece Elizaboth who was also 
Duchess of Brabant Antonv. Duke of Brabant, 
was a brother of tho Duko of Burgundy, John the 
Foarlcss, whose murder in 1419 led to that alli- 
ance of the Burgundians with llcnry V of Eng- 
land which paved the way for tho English con- 
quest of Prance. TIis nephew, Philip tho Good, 
tho son of the murdered Duko John, succeeded in 
acquiring almost all the provinces of tho Nether- 
lands, for tho Valois Dukes of Burgundy wore 
nearly as fortunate in their matrimonial arrange- 
ments as were tlw Hapsburgs. Among hisacqui- 
sitions was the Duchy of Luxemburg. Duke An- 
tony left no children, and Duke Philip somehow 
persuaded the widowed Duchess to cut out her 
natprnl heirs and to leave the Duchy to him. 
Luxemburg thus became a Burgundian possession, 
and formed part of the territory which Charles 
the Bold desired to have crycted into a kingdom. 

Charles the Bold was killed nt Nancy in 1477 
wliilo trying to conquer Lorraine. He had no 
son, and most of liis territories including Luxem- 
burg passed to his daughter Mary. To protect 
her from the wily old schemer Louis XI, Mary 
was married to Maximilian of Austria, tho son of 


Dm Emperor. Frederick III, and thus Luxemburg 
)*ix««d into ilio possession' of the Hapsburgs. 
Philip, tlm foil of Maximilian and Mary married 
Juana, tlm heiress of Kpain.nnd their eon Charles 
was .at unco King of Rpain, Lord of the Nether- 
lands including Luxemburg, Arch-Duke of Austria 
and Kmi>eror of Germany. When Charles divided 
his dominions between his ron Philip II and his 
brother lVidinand, the Kethei lands were given to 
Philip and thus for nearly two hundred years 
Luxemburg la-longed to Spain. 

When Louis XIV, in the latter half of tho 
seventeenth century, *tt himself to conquer and 
annex ns much ok possible of the Sjmnisli Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg was ono of tho provinces which 
ho sped illy wished to acquire. Apart from its 
nearness to Franco Luxemburg was .a dcrirahfo 
acquisition, ns its capital was regarded ok ./me of 
tho strongest natural fortresses in Europe. The 
town of Luxemburg, stands on a projecting rocky 
eininonco above the vnlley of tho river AIzotte. 
Like ancient Jerusalem it is ronncctcd only on 
ono sido with tho main plateau. On tho other 
three sides it is defended by precipices 200 feet 
high. By the Treaty of the Pyrenees in JGG9 ft 
number of fortresses in Luxemburg had been ceded 
to Franco, but Louis was anxious to acquire the 
whole of it. In 1G84, he captured tho town of 
Luxemburg, and occupied it and most of" the Duchy 
until 1697 when by tho Treaty of llyswick ho was 
forced to surrender most of his recent conquests. 
Tho Treaty or Utrecht in 1 71 4, transferred Luxem- 
burg with tho rest of tho Spanish Netherlands to 
Austria In 17911 it was again conquered by tlio 
hrench and remained in the possession of Franco 
till the fall of Napoleon led to tho reconstruction 
of the map of Europe. 

At the Congress of Vienna, Luxemburg was 
treated differently from the rest of tho Nether- 
lands. The other provinces were united with 
Holland to form tho new Kingdom of tho Nether- 
lands, but Luxemburg was made ono of the thirty- 
eight states of tho new Germanic Confederation. 
To compensate tho King of tho Netherlands, the 
head of the House iof Orange-Nass.au, for certain 
of his territories which had been handed over to 
Prussia, the GrnndDuchy of Luxemburg was con- 
ferred upon him, and he in consequence had a 
representative in the - new German Diet. The 
‘ stress of Luxemburg became one of tho for- 
tresses of tho Confederation which supplied thro©- 
fourths of the troops that garrisoned it. AVhen, 
1 as tho result of tho i revolution of 1 830, Belgium 
was separated from Holland, tho question ns to tho 
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future of Luxemburg presented considerable difc . 
cutty. Tbe people of /Luxemburg disliked the { 
Dutch and wished to be united to Belgium, and 
the Belgians, who held most of the country except 
the capital, dashed this also. • At first the Great , 
Powers proposed to leave Luxemburg to the King 
of -Holland, but later a provision was made Unit 
• Belgium should -bo permitted to purchase it from 
him. ,The filial settlement arrived at 
after the Dutch had invaded Belgium and had 
been defeated by the French, was the one already 
indicated. Luxemburg was divided m two ana 
tl 10 western part with the capital was assigned to 
the King of Holland, while Belgium had to cede 
a mrt of Limburg in exchange for the share given 
to her. The Dutch did not accept the treaty for 
six years and daring that time most of the coun- 
try remained in the possession of- the Belgians. 
When at last in 1838, the -King of Holland inti- 
mated his.wiUingness to accept it, the Belgians were 
furious at the idea of giving up anything at that 
late date. War would have been tho result had 
not tho allied powers insisted upon the acceptance 
of the terms already agreed upon, and the detini- 
' tive troaty was signed at London in 1839. 


that he was to have no ‘compensation.’ Belgium • 
was be soon saw, out o\ the . question, and when 
ho had arranged for tho purchase of Luxemburg 
^from the King of Holland, Prussian diplomacy sue- 
‘ eoeded in checkmating him. A Conference of tho 
Great Powers was held in ( London in _ 1867, at « ( 
which it was decided that tho Prussian troops 
'should evacuate the fortress of Luxemburg, that 
tho enormously strong Fortifications ’ should bo 
' demolished, and that the neutrality of Luxem- , 
j„\r<r should be guaranteed by the Great Powers. 


When the Germanic Confederation came to an’ 
end in 1860, Luxemburg ceased to have any poli- 
tical connexion with Germany, but she still re- 
mains a member of tho Zbllverein, or customs 
union, into which she entered in 1842. The events 
which led to the break up of tho old Confedera- 
tion and the formation of the new North Gorman 
Confederation under the presidency of Prussia led 
also to the future nf Luxemburg becoming agun 
a prominent subject in European politics. When 
Bismarck was birgaining with the Emperor Na- 
poleon for his friendship and -foe his neutrality in 
the impending struggle between , Prussia and 
Austria, lie m »de the Emperor understand that ft 
was right and natuial that iE Prussia received 
territorial acquisitions at tho expense of her neigh- 
bours FrrCnce should expect to receivo something 
also by way of compensation. Unfortunately for 
himself Napoleon w.vs persuaded by Bismarck, but 
did not take the precaution of U iving anythir" 
definite fixed bifoi eb.ind in writing. Belgium a 


did not take the precaution oi nivmg ju;iu.u 0 
definite fixed bjfoi ehand in writing. Belgium ap- 
parently was the chief bait which Bismarck dang- 
led before his dupe, but Luxemburg was another. 
Bismarck is 8 »id to have promised to assist the 
Emperor in purchasing Luxemburg from the 
King of Holland. When Bismarck liad succeeded 
in crushing Austria and the rest of Germany and 
no longer fearol Napoleon ho of course altered 
his attitude 'completely. ^Napoleon soon found 


burg should be guaranteed by tbe C 
Prussia was of course oho of the signatory powers , 
‘and it was actually on her proposal ' that Luxem- ' 

‘ burg was declared neutral. , 1 > , i , 

By the Treaty of London, Luxemburg was ' 

' made a completely independent state and it _ was 
'with the violation of this treaty ' that Germany 
opened her campaign against France! Tho perso- 
nal connexion with Holland lasted till 1^90. In 
that yeai King William died and was succeeded 
“on tho throne of the Netherlands by liis daughter, 
the present Queen Wilhelmina. Luxemburg, how-‘ 
ever passed to his next male heir, , Duko Adolph . 
tho head of the House of Orange-Nass.au. As ho 
had daughters only he ’procured a chahge in 'the 
order of succession,' and pn his’ death two years . 
ago he was succeeded’ by^tlie’ present Grand 
Duchess. It would be interesting to know '-why 
the young sovereign — she is only ’twenty years., 
old — has been treated as a prisoher Of war. Ru- 
mour has it that the Kaiser was anxious to obtain 
her hand for one of his unmarriod sons but that 
the Grand Duchess, declined , the, honour,, and . 
perhaps that may be i egarded - as evidence • of a 
dangerously hostile attitude to Germany. 1 
So far the material’ injury, inflicted upon Lux- 
emburg, by Germany is trilling , compared wifcp 
the havoc that has been wrought in Belgium. 
The Germans have been *- complacently pointing 
out to the Belgians how sensibly 'Luxem burg has ' 
acted in accepting the inevitable and submitting 
to tho violation of flier neutrality. -But .what of 
the future l Luxemburg will in all probability 
become tho scene of severe fighting when the time 
arrives for the withdrawal of ,j the • invadin’" • 
armios from Franco. < The German forces it i? 
certain will stmggle to keep the conflict as, long 
as possible away from the sacred soil of the Father, 
land, and will most likely entrench them strongly ’ 
in Luxemburg and the Grand Duchy will become a 
battlefield with all the honors which that implies. ‘ 

* This is wh.it tho German violation of neutrality 
may mean for Luxemburg, and what 1 * compens.it 
ion * can the Gormans offer her for ’the 'deva^ti- 
will then be ‘wrought 1 . _i 


tion that will then be ‘wrought " 
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future of Luxemburg presented considerable diffi* , 
culty. Tbe people of .Luxemburg disliked the 
Dutch and wished to be united to Belgium, and ^ 
the Belgians, who held most of the country except 
the capital, desired this also. • At first the Groat , 
Towers proposed to leave Luxemburg to the King 
of 'Holland, but later a provision was made that 
• Belgium should be permitted to purchase it from 
him. .The fiual settlement arrived at in 
after the Dutch had invaded Belgium and had 
been defeated by the French, was the one already 
indicated.' Luxemburg was divided m two and 
the western part with the capital -was assigned O 
the King of Holland, while Belgium had to cede 
a part of Limburg in exchange for the share given 
to her. The Dutch did not accept the treaty for 
Bit years and during that time most of the coun- 
try remained in the possession of’ the Belgians. 
When at last in 1838, theJving of Holland inti- 
mated his.willingness to accept it, the Belgians were 
furious at the idea of giving up anything at that 
late date. War would have been the result had 
not tho allied powers insisted upon the acceptance 
of the terms already agreed upon, and the defini- 
tive troaty was signed at London in 1839. 

When the Germanic Confederation came to an 
end in 1866, Luxemburg ceased to have any poli- 
tical connexion with Germany, but she still re- 
mains a member of the Zollverein, or customs 
union, into which she entered in 1842. The events 
which led to the bieak up of tho old Confedera- 
tion and the formation of the new North German 
Confederation under the piesidency of Prussia led 
also to the future of Luxemburg becoming again 
a prominent subject in European politics. When 
Bismarck w.vs bargaining with the Emperor Na- 
poleon for his friendship and -foe his neutrality in 
the impending struggle betweeu , Prussia and 
Austria, he m ide the Emperor understand that ft 
was right and natural that if Prussia received 
territorial acquisitions at the expense of her neigh- 
bours Frstnce should expect to receivo something 
also by way of compensation. Unfortunately for 
himself Napoleon was persuaded by Bismirck, but 
did not take the precaution of having anything 
definite fixed b-sfoieh and in writing. Belgium ap- 
parently was the chief bait which Bismarck dang- 
led before liis dupe, but Luxemburg was another. 
Bismarck is said to have promised to assist the 
Emperor in putchasing Luxemburg from the 
King of Holland. When Bismarck had succeeded 
in crushing Austria and tho rest of Germany and 
no longer feared Napoleon he of course altered 
his attitude ’completely. ^Napoleon soon found 


that ho was to have no ‘compensation/ Belgium 
was, he soon saw, out of the , question, and when 
he had arranged for the purchase of Luxemburg 
-from tho King of Holland, Prussian diplomacy suc- 
ceeded in checkmating him. A Conference of tho 
Great Powers was held in ( London ,in 18G< ,. w at ^ 
which it was decided that th.o Prussian troops 
' should evacuate the fortress of Luxemburg, that 
tho enormously strong fortifications should bo 
’ demolished, and that tho neutrality of , Luxem- 
burg should be guaranteed by the Great Powers. 
Prussia was of course one of the signatory powers , 
"and it was actually on her proposal that Luxem- " 
burg was declared neutral. . . , . , n , 

By the Treaty of London, Luxemburg was 
’ made a completely independent state and it . was 
'with the violation of this treaty ' that Germany 
opened her campaign against France. The perso- 
nal connexion with Holland lasted till 1^90. In 
that year Kang William died and was succeeded 
on the throne of the Netherlands by his daughter, 
the present Queen Wilhelmina. Luxemburg, how-’ 
ever passed to his next male heir, . Duke Adolph 
tho head of tho House of Orange-Nass.au. As lie 
bad daughters only he procuro'd a change in the 
ordei of buccession, and <?n his' death two years . 
ago he was succeeded by" the present Grand 
Duchess. It would be interesting to know 'why 
tho young sovereign — she is only twenty years, 
old — has been treated as a prisoner Of avar. ( Hu- 
mour has it that the Kaiser 'was anxiousto obtain 
her hand for one of his unmarried sons but tliah 
the Grand Duchess, declined ,thet, honour,, and , 

perhaps that may be regarded -as, evidence -of a 
dangerously hostile attitude to Germany. I 

So far the iruteri.il'injury. inflicted upon 'Lux- 
emburg, by Germany is trilling , compared witji 
tho havoc that has been .wrought in Belgium. 
The Germans have been ■ complacently ’ pointing 
out to the Belgians how sensibly'Luxemburg has 
acted in accepting the inevitable and submitting 
to the violation of -her neutrality, - t But .what of 
tho future ? Luxemburg wifi in all probability 
become the scene of severe fighting. when the timo 
arrives for the withdrawal of., the • invadin'™ ■ 
armies from Franco. . The German forces it je 
certain will stiuggle to keep.the conflict as lonf 
as possible away from the sacred soil of the Father 
land, and will most likely entrench them stronelv 
in Luxemburg and .the Grand Duchy will become « 
battlefield with all the horrors' which that lmnliJ 

may mean for Luxemburg, aud ’ 

tion 1 can the Gormans offer' her for'thX* 10 ”^ i 
tion that will then be wrought?" ' • 



IRELAND AND THE WAR. 


j NE of the most memorablo episodes which the 
war has biought in relief is the exceptional 
display of Irish loyalty at a time when a 
united front is more than ever imperative. 
"Whatever maybe -Ireland's constant agitation with 
regard to her domestic politics there is no question 
of her determination to stand by the Empire of 
which it has been her ambition to bo a distin- 
guished and autonomous component. Even at 
the thick of the Homo Rule agitation, Sir Edward 
Grey in his remarkable statement in the House 
of Commons a few days before the break up of 
the Anglo-German hostilities made this happy 
declaration: "One bright spot in the wholo of this 
terrible situation is 'Ireland. The gene- 
ral feeling throughout Ireland — and I would like 
this to be , clearly understood abroad — does not 
make that ^'consideration which we have to take 
into,a<x»piii',” That prophecy has been more than 
amply fulfilled. In his speech in the House of 
^Commons Mr. Redmond gave testimony to the 
’^patriotism of United Ireland. And when Mr. 
J Asquith addressed a great gathering in Dublin 
,tho response to his appeal was at once instant and 
enthusiastic.- Ireland as a small State has a spe- 
cial interest in the War and the Prime Minister 
directed pointed attention to thia fact. 

But the inuei raised by the war are ot auch a kind 
that unle** 1 imitate her people and murepreeent her 
hittorjr they touch a vibrating chord both m her imagina- 
tion and in her conacienoe. How can you Irishmen be 
deaf to the ory of the amallar naUonalitiea to h*lp them 
in their druggie for fraedom whether, aa in the 
ease of Belgium, in maintaining whet ahe haa won, or, aa 
is the oaie et Poland or the Balkan 8tatea, in regardug 
wbat they have loat or in wcquinag and putting upon a 
atahle foundation what hat 'beeu fully thnira ? llow 
again, can yon IHahmen, il 1 underaland yon, lit by in 
cool detachment and with folded arma white we in 
company of our gallant Allies of France end Roatia are 
oppoaiog a world-wide reaiatance to pretenalona whioh 
threaten to paralyto and aterillae all progreaa and the 
beat daatinie* of mankind ? 

In urging Irishmen to recruit in numbers he 
referred to their traditional martial spirit : — • 
There waa a time when, through the operations of 
lawt which everyone bow acknowledge! to have been 
both unjuit and impolitic* the martial apirit and capacity 
for which Irishmen have' always been conapicnoua found 
ita chief outlet in the alien armira ot the Continent ; and 
1 have teen it computed— 1 do not know whether with 
preciaa aoouraoy— but 1 bate seen it computed upon 
good authority that in tbeJSret 60 yeara of the - 18*1 
4 -♦>rj, where the penal Jaw* were,h fr e'in full awing, 

ty half a milTlon Jriihat j anliited under tha banners of 


tho Empiroof i'r^ncqand Bpain, and we at home in th# 
United .Kingdom antlered a double Io*a, * or ‘ ", fl 0 ?,' 
were we drained year by year of aome ofourbe»t »«“•’ 
ins material, but over and orer again we found ouraeirea 
/angfged *n battle an ay auffering from and inflicting 
' deadly lo*a upon tbone who might hare been, and unoe 
I diappier conditions would hare been fetlow-aoldiers o 

Rut tho conditions have changed and now oppor* 
tunitiea are open to them. Said tho Prime Minis* 
ter; — 

If our need ia great, your opportunity i« alad 
great The call which I am making ie, aa you know 
well, bsoked by tho sympathy of your fellow-lrishmeo 
in all parts of thu Empire and the .world. Old 
animosity?* between ua are dead scattered like thd 
autumn leaves to the four wind* of heaven. We ere A 
united nation, owing and paying to out Sovereign tbd 
heartfelt allegianoe of men who at home not only h>v 0 


but enjoy for themselves, the liberty which our soldier# 
and cur sailors are fighting, by land and by *e», to main- 
tain and to extend for others. There i* no question or 
compulsion or bribery. What we want— we believe you 
aro ready and eager to gtve— is the free-will offering of 
• free people. 

The response to this great appeal was; witnessed 
io the Recruiting Office. Mr. Redmond prayed; 

Might this war bring Ireland peace and union, au<j 
after Irishmen bad fought side by aide on the battlefield 
ot Europe, might there be banished for ever from Ire- 
land's shores the idea of fratricidal atrife? 

He then pointed out that Ireland's highest 
material interests were at stake. Alter forty 
years of infinite labour and sacrifice they 
had slowly by the repeal of unjust Laws, by 
the enactment of ameliorative measures, won I of 
the country at least a chance of progress and 
prosperity. Ireland had all these things at stake 
in this war. 

He then referred to the valour of Irish sol- 
diers: 

"Wellington, fourteen years after Waterloo, 
said that at least one-half of the troops entrusted 
to his command were Irish Catholics, and without 
their blood and valour hie military talents might 
have been exerted in vain.” and he gave Ireland’s 
attitude in one unmistakable sentence. 

" I believe I speak for the overwhelming majo* 
. rity of those for whom I have a right to speak, 
I say to tho Prime Minister, and through 
to the people of Great Britain, * You have 
kept faith with Ireland ; Ireland will keep faith 
with you.” 



ITALY AND THE WAR 


MR. A. GALLETTI, I. C. S. 


y* HE Editor has asked-mo to write liim somo- 
fa thing about tlio nttitudo of the Italians 
'4' towaida tho War. Genernlis itior.s on such 

a subject are veiy diilicult because there Is 
no Mich thing as a national mind and no two heads 
are made ntike ; and this is a particularly com- 
plex problem ; but I can perhaps throw a little 
light on it. 

Different classes in Italy are likely to icgard it 
aery differently. If a vote were to bo taken of 
mihtaiy and naval officers 1 should think it 
would be given nearly unanimously m favour of 
immediate war against Austria, fiom General 
C.inova, the Commander-in-chief in the Tripoli 
policing expedition, downwards, though Cuncva 
started life as an Austrian subject and lieutenant 
in the Austrian army. The officers havo honour, 
glory and promotion to gain by war. Tho upper 
middle* class, almost every family in which has 
some relative an officer, would largely sympathise 
with them and hope to gain some reflected glory. 
The politicians also as a class were only in favour 
of the Triple Alliance for what they could get out 
of it ; that is, a guarantee that they would be 
allowed to pursue without European disturbance 
their little adventures in Abyssinia, Somaliland 
ami Tripoli, and to maintain at a comparatively 
small expense the position of Italy as one of the 
Great Powers. 

I was in Italy throughout tho Tripoli affair 
and I found these classes unanimously m favour 
of war — if arrangements for once more giving an 
elementary administration to that old Roman 
province could be called a war. On tho other 
hand I never spoke to a working man who was 
not most strongly against it. The ordinary pri- 
vate and his father and uncles havo no honor 
glory or promotion to gain by war; he gefcl 
nothing but danger, discomfort and the bullying 
of the officers. The working-class did not see why 
they should bo sent to police North Africa; the 
government, they considered, could find much 
better employment for the tax-payer’s money in 
providing. more education for the people, and 
pushing industries and enabliug tho woikin"- 
nian’s bods to reach a higher standard of life than 
himself, 

The great mass of tho Italian people was 
against tho Tripoli expedition, but only the upper 
classes are articulate ; so Italy was represented - 


throughout tho world as unanimously for it ; und 
this is uttei ly false. 

1 was also iifltnly dating the Abyssinian "War. 
That also was a war of tho upj>er clashes ; but it 
was not then possible for tho ujqier classes to 
misrepresent tho inarticulate masses ; for tho 
masses bhowed their disapproval by action. They 
tore up tho i ails before departing troop-trains, 
and in Milan, where tho artisans are oil educated 
men, io.se in a revolt, which was only quelled by 
planting aitilleiyVn 'tho principal thoroughfares 
and massacring them by the thousand. 

This was nearly twenty jiars ago und since 
then Italy has been rapidly democratised; til! now 
it is fai the most democratic country In Europe. 
It is easier for mo to gauge tho progress roado 
than for men who havo never left Italy. I have 
returned to .it occasionally after long intervals, 
and on eacii occasion I havo been astonished. 
England seems to mo to have changed compara- 
tively little. The old tyrannies of squire qnd 
parson and magistrate, tho old quaint me- 
dievalisms and insularities subsist ; but in Italy 
the classes corresponding to squires and parsons 
have lost almost all their influence, tho nobility 
and the crown are of no importance at all, aod 
every man is the equal of every other apart from 
education. It is only education that counts. Tho 
working-class are all very eager for education. 
They havo'iClso become great travellers. They 
migrate temporarily in enormous numbers and 
especially to four republican countries, France, 
Switzerland, the United States and tho Argentine 
and then return to Italy as soon ns they have 
made a little money. Every other ryot or arti- 
san you meet has either been himself, or has a 
near relative^* ho has been, to one or other of 
these countner *Biey come back with a wider 
outlook on life, a desire for the higher standard 
o iving which follows industrialism, and with 
cosmopolitan sympathies. 

The great socialist party in Italy holds inter- 
nationalist views, and is never tired of proclaiming 

'I™* wor king-men are predominantly inter- 
nationalist and not nationalist. The university 
students also havo an internationalist association 
‘ f. ,W a larger and more democratic class 
than that of the English University Btudent. 

J. do not think any war would be popular with 
th« Italian masses ; but tho least unpopular would 
a war with the Germans. Tho masses do not 
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distinguish between Austrians end Germans. The - 
Austrians were always called “ Germans an 
during the wars o£ liberation they were the na- 
tional enemy. Moreover the working-classes 
do not emigrate to Austria and Germany m 
masses as they do to Franco ; and they do not. 
ever learn German, though those who emigrate to 
Franco soon pick up enough French to make 
thcm«clves understood, and some of those who 
have been to America come .back with a smatter- 
ing of English and a liking for English speaking 
people. Further, the Internationalists nro ex- 
ceedingly indignant with tho~ German socui 
democrats for not refusing to fight for the Kaiser 
and not oven voting against the war in tho 
Reichstag, 

Twenty years ago the king counted for some- 
thing. Humbert was known to have been in 
favour of the imperialoid adventure in Abyssinia, 
and when tho people rebelled he shut up the 
Parliament, nnd appointed a general ta be I rime 
minister, and tho General acting after the manner 
of his kind, suppressed tho popular movement by 
military measures. 

Among the upper classes there appear to bo 
hardly any pro-Austrians, nnd I should doubt 
whether even the piescnt king is one; but even 
if bo is it does not matter a bit. He could not 
now close the parliament, nor nppoint a General 
to bo Prime Minister. Tho people are too strong 
and tho constitution is now too democratic. i>y 
the last electoral reform manhood suffrage was 
established nnd even illiterates over, thirty now 
linvo tho vote. . 

Tho only pro-Austrian I have heard of in tho 
upper classes is a brother-in-law of my own (who 
contributed one or two articles to the Indian 
/‘eciew some years ago). He wrote an article 
explaining his viows, but not a irmgnzino or news- 
paper would pi int it. Ho then got my sister to 
send it to tho king, and tho king, knowing our 
family, read it and had an answer to that effect 
Rent to hoi*. Hut I should doubt whether he read 
it with sympathy^anll as I have said, bis personal 
views ere of no importance. 

The man whose personal views count most in 
Italy is undbubtedly Giolitti, who has been many 
times Prime-minister, lie is a man of peace, 
who has- always reserved his energies for the im- 
provement of tho internal administration, and 
has repeatedly declared that foreign affairs do not 
interest him. He was Prime-minister at tho 
time of the Tripoli affiir, but was far from enthu- 
siastic. Soon after the declaration of w ar he bad 
to make a speech at a banquet, and it was expect- 


ed ho would state the Italian case. But those 
who expected him to indulge in tho usual unctu- 
ous and hypocritical lhetoric of Prime-ministers 
on such occasions wore disappointed. He mado 
only a short reference to the war with Turkoy, 
describing it as a historical fatality, and passed on 
to other subjects. He is now probably exerting 
his immense influence on the side of neutrality. 

History and literature bavo little influence on 
the masses, but the minds of the directing classes 
is largely - moulded .by them. The . directing 
classes in Italy are not likely to consider any 
political problem without having in their minds 
the history of the Roman Empire, of the Vene- 
tian Republic, of tho wars and patriotic literature 
of tho nineteenth century, of the patriotic liteia- 
ttire of the preceding centuries. They cannot 
forget that r.ilmcrston nnd Gladstone and Napo- 
leon III assisted in tho unification of Italy, and 
that tho arch enemy was Austria under this very 
Francis Joseph who still . reigns. So long ngo as 
1848, when my grandfather commanded the 
troops of the Roman Republic, this same Francis 
Joseph declared war on tho Republic to reinstate 
tho Pope. 

Italy once had a 6tiong party in favour of tho 
Holy Roman Empire which Austria represented 
till 1800 A.D. They were known ai < tho Ghi- 
bellincs and tho great Dante, still the favourite 
reading of tho cultured Italian, was a member 
nnd impassioned exponent of its principles. The 
German Emperors wore considered the successors 
of tho 0»arf, and the hopo of a restoration of 
tho unlveisnl peace-giving' Empire of Rome Lay 
in a ro conquest of western Europe nnd all tho 
shores of tho Mediterranean by these Germans, ■ 
That they were German made little difference ; 
for even in the hey-day of the Roman Empire, 
nnd before the separation of East from West, a 
Spaniard, an African, an Asiatic had sat on the 
throne of the Ca-sars ; and even Theodoric tho 
Goth whom the Germans celebrate as • Dietrich 
von Hern and the Italians ns Toeodorico di Ve- 
rona, was Roman in culture (as vividly delineated 
for us in the letters of Sidonius, the Roman Se- 
nator) if Teuton by race. In Dante’s time such 
culture ns Germany had was still Italian and a 
German Emperor might in fact be far more of an 
Italian than a German. Frederick II, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, was one of the earliest, nt n._ 


Imperor, was one of the earliest of the 
vernacular poets of Italy, was born «t lew an,? 
held court At Palermo. ”* an(t 

Every century since Theodoric’s has dim.™., 
tinted the Roman Provincials withfarlll— 
rapidity from tho Itomam. of tho mother-cS^ 
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ALT* ABOUT T1IK WAR. 


Wo n<w\ only recall tlit' history of England rinco 
403 A.D. when Honoriu* luldrmM a despatch to 
lh« Chairman and Municipal Oounrib of t,i0 
ninety municipalities of Provinco Britain, inform- 
ing them that for th« future they must arrange 
to defend their cities them solves ngalnet tho Ger- 
mans, wnco tho Empire could no'Jongor spare it* 
armies. This provinco luw now itself on empire 
in India. Then it looked to Homo for pew, 
protection by non and land, great public works, 
precise legislation, n strict administration of jus- 
tice. Now in tho ltoman spirit though with 
perhaps a lesser magnificence of public works 
and a diminished precision and power in 
tho arts of legislation and government, 
it gives pence and ad ministers justice in this sub- 
continent. A provinco so raised to an imperial 
destiny is not tho little barbarous England of 
Danto'a time, which might onco mow have 
liocorae a component part of a rovivod Roman 
Empire with its centre in Germany. 

Yet evon a hundred yeara ago tho idea was 
still strong in tho Italian mind. At tho login- 
ning of Napoleon’s career it was hoped in Italy 
that all Europo, including of courso England, 
would bo conquered and one Emperor would rulo 
tho civilised world. Tho Italian literature of tho 
timo is full of cvidonco of this. 

But the disillusionment carao long before 
Napoleon’s fall and then Italy passed through 
the phaso of nationalism, and it is almost incon- 
ceivabln at tho present day that any cultivated 
Italian should pray for tho conquest of all 
Europe by a German Emperor or deludo himself 
that a rerival of universal monarchy is possible. 
Tho cultivated Italian would repeat in reply to 
such ft suggestion tho modern poet Carducci’s 
linos in a famous sonnet addressed to Dante : 

“ Odio il tuo santo impero ; o la corona 

“ Divelto con la spada arei di testa 

** A1 tuo buon Federico in vsl d ’ Olona.” 


(I loathe thy Holy Empire, and with* the 
sword I would have torn the crown from tho 
head of thy “ good Frederick ” in Olona’s vale.) 

The Italian masses of to-day, though Interna- 
tionalist, would not understand the idea of a 
world-empire under a German head ; the culti- 
vated Italian would loathe the idea, and is 
undoubtedly strongly nationalist, and what ho 
would like is to regain tracts where Italian is 
spoken or which wore onco Italian possessions. 
It must not bo hastily assumed that he could gain 
his object only by euccosBful war with Austria. 


It 1* tmn tlsit the Austrians hold Istria and 
porno mountain faetnrMM-* fn which half 

the population fo Italian, hut tho English have 
Malta; tho French Corsica, N»c»‘, Savoy, Tunis ; 
and Egypt would 1 *j nn acceptable prise. The 
sympathy of the cultivated Italian with the allies 
lms little to do with this question of territory. 
It Is rather a iwngnition that tho culture of 
Kngliml and France is more near akin to his 
than that of thn Teutons, and a «j>ceiftl dislike ol 
tho Austrian negation of the principle of nation- 
ality. Austria wn* not tho only enemy of Italian 
nationalism In tho nineteenth century, Italy lt*d 
boon tho prey of every rqsvie* or foreigner, Goth 
■nd Vandal, Saracen and Norman, Catalan and 
Gaul as well as Gentian. Austria, however, was 
tho special enemy in tho tniddlo nf the nine- 
teenth century, and has continued to l« edious 
ainco. 

My father and grandfather were not hitter 
against tho Austrians as men, though they b*d 
fought again* them, but against tho Austrian 
system; anti tho fooling of nationalist Italy >* 
wall expressed in a famous j>oem of Ginstif 
written in 1840. The poet goes to hear mas* in 
tho church of 8t. Ambrose at Milan and finds it 
to hw disgust filled with Austrian soldier*. Ho*' 
over tho mu-io which is Italian and well rendered 
ami the solemn chanting of the Teutons fill* h* 10 
with different emotions and ho conclude* : 

" ThMe people, I be^an to 11 j to tnr.tl f. a King afraid 
of I Ulna movements and o! 8l»v, tears from tb«r 
homes, sod here without reipite drives them, slaves to 
ruf.«u d , ri ™ them from Croatia aod from 

rnmhl. ‘ii* . h * T l' of c *ttle to past the spria* in 
marshes. Mute, d ended, lolitarv. brio* a hard Id*. 

thCT * Un dh«*. blind ioitru»«J'W 

"^'‘T'^ich concert. them not, aid U 

Sund« ill ; QW 1 to 1 th,nl ! *■* this *»*«* * hieh k ^I 

Mm who'h^flT*" 5 People from the German pro«! 
ool 1 i l* "If" ‘ na 0’S fraternisation 

Poor fnlk 1 from their 

the denthi rf ! lk ®* them 111, who knows whether m 
parln?r U V -*w h *. ,rt * ‘bay do »<* send the 

SS&'M ==.■&£.' ns 

Sr i,, 0 ! Teuton, end no fi*°* 

it. met'hn .1 n dotot, the Austrian Empire an 
d'rtre.U. “i •» sW to join in . torn t» 
Uk » >»nk the Italian !«■«»' 
different n.tLJt£" to ““ " n,0 ” S 
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King ot Italy. 


THE BIREN BONG. 

A clay caricature made in Italy showing Russia, 
France, and Germany trying to induce Italy to 
abandon its neutrality. 
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IUKON SIDNEY BONNINO 
Italian Foreign Minidcr. 


COUNT CADORNA. 
The Italian Generalissimo, 


SIGNOR SALANDRA ON THE WAR, 


HE foregoing was written as early as Sop- 
u te tuber last at the beginning of the gi eat 

oty war. Since then events have moved with 
* ti emendous rapidity and Italy herself has 
thrown in her lot with the Allies. 

The Italian Premier, Signor Salandra, delivered 
at the capital] in Rome an oration in reply to a 
speech in the German Reichstag in which the 
Imperial Chancellor referred wrathfully to Italy’s 
intervention in the war. 

Signor Salandra said 

" Our aspirations had long been known, as was 
also our judgment on the act of criminal madness 
by which they shook the world and robbed the 
alliance itself of its closest raison tVilrt, The 
Green Rook prepared by Baron Sonnino with 
Vihom it is the pride of my life to stand united in 
entire harmony in this solemn hour after thirty 
years of friendship — (prolonged cheers and shouts 
of 1 Long live Sonnino ’) — shows the long, difficult, 
and useless negotiations that took place between 
December and May, But it is not true, as has 
been asserted without a shadow of foundation, 
that the Ministry reconstituted last November 
wade a change in the direction of our international 
P°»ey. The Italian Government, whose policy 
a8 changed, severely condemned at the 
v «y moment when it learned of it the aggression 
0 Austria against Serbia, and foresaw the conse- 
quence3 had not been foreseen by those 

0 bad premeditated the stroke with such lack 

« comsciencB. 

Italian . Government on July 27 and 

etn phasised in clear and unmistakable 


the 10 Ber,in and Vienna the question of 
Austria 00 j°* Italian Provinces subject to 
obtain iJri ^ we declared that if we did not 
would c ° m pensation the Triple Alliance 

prolong, , een Separably broken. (Loud and 
thit iL Impartial history will say 

And in OotnvL ^ lav ' n 8 found Italy in July, _ 1913, 
*8Sression *2? hostile to her intentions of 
>a a Steem(.^‘ nS ? Serbia . attempted last summer 
,0r prise « ni i Germany the method of 
“^ehoreikl /8i i lac c°mjAi. . , 

Pretext * ° cnine °f Sarajevo was exploited 
Proved by tb a mCm f th after ifc happened— this was 
Ter y e rtensi v , .» fQ8al Austria to accept the 
27 a er ® Serbia por at the moment 


of the general conflagration would Austria have 
been satisfied with the unconditional acceptance 
of the ultimatum. Count Berchtold, on July 31 
declared to the Duke of Avarna that, if there 
had been i possibility of mediation being exercis- 
ed, it could not have interrupted hostilities, 
which had already begun with Serbia. This was 
the mediation for which Great Britain and Italy 
were working. In any case, Count Berchtold 
was not disposed to accept mediation tending to 
weaken the conditions indicated in the Austrian 
Note, which naturally would have been increased 
at the end of the war. 

“On July 29, Count Berchtold stated to tho 
Duke of Avarna that he was not inclined to enter 
into any engagement concerning the eventual 
conduct of Austria in the case of a conflict with 
Serbia. 

“ Where is then the treason, the iniquity, the' 
surprise, if after nine months of vain efforts to 
reach an honourable understanding which recog- 
nised in equitable measure our rights and our 
liberties we resumed liberty of action ? The truth 
is that Austria and Germany believed until the 
last days that they, had to deal with an Italy 
weak, blustering, but not acting, capable of trying 
blackmail, but not enforcing by arms her good 
right, with an Italy which could be paralysed by 
spending a few millions, and which by dealings 
which she could not avow was placing herself 
between the country and the Government. (Very 
loud cheers.) 

“ I will not deny the benefits of the alliance • 
benefits, however, not one-sided, but accruing to 
all the contracting parties, and perhaps not more 
to us than to the others. The continued suspici- 
ons and the aggressive intentions of Austria 
against Italy are notorious and are authentically 
proved. The chief of the General Staff, Baron 
Conard Von Hoetzendorf, always maintained that 
war against Italy was inevitable ^either on the 
question of the Irredentist provinces or from jeal- 
ousy, that Italy intended to aggrandise herself 
as soon as she was prepared, and meanwhile 
opposed everything that Austria wished to under- 
take in the Balkans and consequently it was 
necessary to humiliate her in order that Austria 
mi<*ht have her hands free, and he deplored that 
Italy had not been attacked m 1907. Even the 
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moment, the Triple Alliance would heve bee 
renewed bet in much leee favourable rendi tions, 
[or there would have been one eovere>gn state 
and two subject states. , 

•‘On the day when one o[ the clauses of the 
Treaty was not fulfilled, or on the day 
Municipal autonomy of Trieste was ™Mrfby «» 
Imperial d.eree or by n *•>*?“ “ f^ s T' £ 
whom should we have addressed ourw.lvesfl 
our common superior- to Germany ? (Laughter) 

I do not wish to Bpeak of Germany to you wrihout 
llmtetion and reVct. I ™ d 

■ Minister, not the German Chancellor and I do 
not lose my head. (Loud cheers.) But wrihnl 
respect for teamed, powerful, and g . 

an admirable erample of organ, sation aud re t 

ar.ee in the name of Italy I declare fo »• «“» 

' jeetion and no protectorate over anyone, (Ch«m.) 
The dream of ‘a universal hegemony rs ? hattered_ 
Tire world has risen. The peace and O'" 1 ]”*”" 
of future humanity must he founded on rmrpect 
for existing national autonomies. (Lo"' 1 dreere.) 
Among these Germany will have to sit as an equal, 
and not as a master. (Loud cheers.) 


KING EMMANUEL AND HIS MINISTERS. 

’ Italy is governed by Victor Emmanuel III, 
the third constitutional king. The first was 
Victor Emmanuel II., king of Sardinia of the 
House of • Savoy-Carignano, who was declared 
king of Italy on March 17th, 1801, by the first 
Italian Parliament which assembled in lebruary 
1801, though it was not until 1870 that the 
province of Rome w as occupied by the Italian army 
and annexed to the kingdom. The second was king 
Humbert I., who on July 29th, 1900, was as- 
sassinated at Moved by the anarchist Bre«ci. 
Victor Emmanuel III. was born November 1 1th, 
1869, and in October 1896 was married to Prin- 
cess Helene of Montenegro. He e.arned the 
respect and confidence of the people over whom 
ho rules before he ascended the throne, and his 
kindliness of nature and rectitude of purpose are 
universally acknowledged. The heir to the 
throne is Umberto Nicola Tommaso Giovanni 
Maria, Prince of Piedmont, boro September 1 5th, 
1901. 


THE ITALIAN GENERALISSIMO., • 
Count Cadorna is the son of a famous General 
who distinguished himself during My . war Of 
independence against Austria m 1B5J. lift 
comes of an old Piedmontese family and is . 
recarded as one of the ablest generals of the day. 
Four years ago he commanded during manoeuvres 
a force representing an invading array in the 
north of Italy on the ground in which Napoleon r 
I talian campaigns were carried out. He proved 
by a niece of brilliant strategy— which was such 
as only one of the most scientific of military- 
minds could have conceived— the ease with which 
Italy could be invaded from the north, and the 
demonstration was effective in procuring the 
increase of the army in peace time from 225,000 
to 250,000 and then to 275,000. Count 
Cadorna was one of the generalissimi ‘ selected 
some time ago as officer worthy of being ap- 
pointed to a large command in the case of a 
European war. Another of these generals was 
Caneva who commanded the Tripoli Expedition. 
Among other Italian militaries held in high 
estimation are Generals Ameglia, Sara, (who 
will probably command the famous regiment of 
Rersaglieri) Camerana, Passoni, Ragni, Grandi, 
and Porro. 

SIGNOR SALANDRA. 

Signor Antonio Salandra, under whose leader- 
ship the Italian Government have decided to re- ' 
cover the unredeemed Italian-speaking provinces 
from Austria by the sword, comes from the 
South, and is in fact the first Southerner to 
occupy the premiership since the fall of the late 
Marchese Antonio Di Rudini in 1898. Born in 
Apulia, he is sixty-three years of age and has had 
thirty years of Pailiamentary experience. Begin', 
ning life as a Professor of political Science first 
at Naples, then in Rome, he became Under Secre- 
tary for Finance in the firetj Di Rudini Cabinet of 
1891, subsequently filling tho^fisme post in the 
last Crispi Administration from ISSya-to-ihe fat . 
battle of Adowa in 189G. In 'the second and 
reactionary Pelloux Cabinet of 1 899, he becnm 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. lyi.. 
that Ministry fell, he remained for six years o t 
of office acting as the Parliamentary Lieut*., 
of his old Chief at the Treasury, Baron Sul 
Sonnino, then leader of the Constitute ^ 
Opposition. When Baron Sonnino in 190c i 
again in 1909 formed his two “ Hundcred D & < 
Administrations, ” ho placed his ' f r ; etl( j , 
collaborator in charge of the Italian 
but Signor Salandra’s term of office was 
short to give him much time for - * 100 
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TUE ITALIAN AllMY AND NAVY. 

The following particulars arc taken from 
Maxell's Annual 

Tho able-bodied inon annually becoming liablo 
for service nro divided partly by exemptions nnd 
partly by lot into thieo portions, only tho first 
of which (one-third of tho whole) is fully trained, 
the second undergoing a recruit course nnd a few 
repetition courses in Inter years, nnd tho perform- 
ing no service nt all. The full period of service 
is 2 years with tho colours, 0 on furlough, nnd 4 
in tho Mobile Militia. Men of tho 6«cond portion, 
though taken only for slight training, have tho 
same periods of liability for service. Tho thin! 
portion is untrained. Of recent years largo num- 
bers of Mobilo Militia (which still consists of fully 
trained reservists only) have been embodied for 
brief refresher trainings. Thera ore 12 army corps, 
each having 2 infantry divisions, except that in 
the district of Rome there nro 3. Tho organisa- 
tion of the permanent army comprises 90 regi- 
ments of light infantry, 12 regiments of norsagheri, 
nnd 8 Alpine regiments (in all 38D battalions). 
Ihere are 29 regiments of cavalry (150 squadrons) 
and 30 regiments of field artillery, with 192 gun 
batteries. The army also comprises 1 regimont 
of horse artillery (8 batteries), 2 of mountain 
artillery (do battories), 10 regiments of coast 
artillery, and a brigade in Sardinia, 2 regiments 
of fortress artillery and 6 of engineers. A batta- 
lion of aviators has also been created. 

The mean peace effective was about 13,600 
officers and 236,000 men. 

The total war strength of tho forces is roughly 
as follows, but it nftust be remarked that the men 
of the territorial milSria are untrained : — 

With tho colours, olThcers nnd men . . 250,000 
furlouSh officers A: men 450,000 
Mobile militia officeiff ftD< * men . . 320,000 
Territorial miljtia officers and men 2,200,000 

/•’ /* •' 

Total . . 3,220,000 

of whom 1,020,000 are more or less trained. 

* TEE NAVY. 

t .S e K kte „ three > RVal d!stricts . each adminis- 
terod by a (lag officer. Seamen for the Italian 
Sleet are recruited by conscription ; all men of 20 
Etzil ftge foll ?" ,n « a sealing life must servo 
at sea for a month or more. Actually the whole 
draft n not required, and tho part which is taken 


for service remains afloat for 4 years. There tin* 
also training schools for boys. 

Chief Constructor : Giuseppe Valcecchi, Presi- 
dent of the Superior Council : Vice-Admiral Luigi 
rarvelli, Chief of tho Naval War .Staff: Vice- 
Admiral Iloccu. 

Tho 1914-1915 estimates amounted to 
£10,313,009, including expenses for the mercan- 
tile navy, as against £13,333,702. 

Tho personnel voted for 1915-10 was 40,073 
officers nnd men, of which number about ono-third 
aro volunteers ami the remainder conscript. The 
exccutivo officers nro divided thus : 1 admiral, 

7 vico-ndmimis, 15 rear-admirals, 5G captains, 
75 commanders, 85 lieut.-commanders, 420 lieuten- 
ants, and 310 sub-licutcnants. 

Tho number of ships on October 3 1st, 1914, 
was 

Battleships : — 15 (nnd G building). 

Armoured cruisers : — 10. 

Light cruisers 1G (2 building). 

Torpedo vessels . — 3. 

Torpedo-boat destroyers 33 (and 13 build* 
«ng)- 

Torpedo boats:— 94 (and 12 building). 

Submarines -—20 (and 1 2 projected). 

Tho Government dockyards nro nt Spezin, 
Naples, Venice, and Taranto. At the first 
named there are six docks, two of which are able 
to take the largest warship afloat and two largo 
building ships. Venice has two docks which take 
cruisers, a dock for battleship being under con- 
struction ; while at Taranto there is one dock 
able to take any warship, nnd a large building 
ship. There is a building-yard at Castellnmere. 

In September 1909, Brindisi was made the head- 
quarters and base of the torpedo flotilla, and with 
a view to strengthening Italy's resources, on tho’ 
Adriatic coastlino, Ancona was selected ns the 
Sito of new naval base. 

. private establishments for warship build- 
ing and equipment are adequate and well situat- 
ed, and include the Ansaldo Company, which was 
amalgamated with the British firm of Armstrong, 
nmtword in 1903, with engineering work near 
Uenoa and a ship-yard at Sestri Ponente ; the 
■term combination with gun and steel works at 
ierm and ship-yard at La Foce (Genoa) and Leg- 
iorn, and various establishments for tori*edo 
craft at Naples. 




DUKE OP THE ABRUZZI. * 
Commander o! the Seoond Squadron of the Nary. 


SIGNOR VIAI.E. 
Minister of the Nary. 





The country north end east of the hoary border line is the south-western portion ot 
Austiia, while south end 'eeatel the border is the northern pert ol Italy. The shaded 
areas are th® principal parts of Austrian terntoiv which Italy ta caid to hare demanded. 
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The Powers : Their Army and Navy Chiefs. 


THE ARMY CHIEFS. . 


Lord Kitchener. 

C flORATIO Herbert Kitchener is the eldest 
rff .son of the late Lieut. Col. H. H. Kitchen- 
er of Suffolk. He was born on the 24th 
June at Gunsborough Villa, County 
Kerry, Ireland. He appears to have been a quiet, 
but none the loss mischievous boy, taciturn and 
reserved, "with no taste for athletics, but good at 
books, especially mathematics. He entered the 
Royal -Engineers in 1871 and after passing 
through the Royal Academy, Woolwich, he was 
engaged on the TalestimO Survey from 1874 to 
1878 and from 1878-82 in the Cyprus Survey. He 
was in 1883 induced to join the Egyptian Army 
"which was being reorganised by Sir Evelyn Wood. 
Kitchener took part in the Nile Expedition of 
1884, and two years later was appointed Gover- 
nor of Suakin. He led the Egyptian troops 
whom he had converted into really good soldiers 
against Osman Digna and Handub in 1888 nnd 
was made A.D.C. to Queen Victoria. From 1888 
to 1892 be was the strenuous Adjutant General 
of the Egyptian Army and tho value of his services 
was recognised by his being raised to the rank 
of Sirdar. Four years later he took Dongola 
which was followed by tho bestowal of the 
K. C. R. TIis next important service was in con- 
nection with the suppression, nnd defeat of the 
Khalif i in September, 1898. For this service ho 
was raised to the Peerage as Baron Kitchener of 
Khartoum nnd Aspall. IIo was also presented 
with tho Freedom of tho City of London and a 
Sword of nonor. The D C. L Degree of Oxford 
was conferred on him and in 1899 he received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament nnd a grant 
of X 30,000. There can be no doubt that the 
crowning triumph of his life in Egypt was reached 
in 1898 when he routed the 1 lervishes at Atbara 
nnd Omdurman and completely destroyed 
the power of Madhism. It was in that campaign 
that his abilities as a great financier came to be 
known. During a flying visit .o England, on the 
conclusion of tho Soudan victories, 1 Lord Kitchen- 
er raised £100,000 for the foundation of an 
educational College at Khartoum in memory of 
General Gordon. Two years later his services 


were needed in South Africa in the Boer War 
and h^ went out as Chief of the Staff under Lord 
Roberts in December 1899, and when LordRoberts 
returned to England in November 1900, ho was 
entrusted with the chief command which he held 
with conspicuous ability. 

Lord Kitchener returned to England in July 
1902 and proceeded to India to take up the Chief 
Command of the Indian Army in November. 

Constitutionally intolerant of advice and public 
criticism, 'Lord Kitchener failed to receive 
the whole-hearted confidence and support of 
• his colleagues nnd subordinates, but with his 
strength of character this mattered little and 
he put the work of reorganisation through. Th6 
work of Kitchener culminated in an impossible 
situation — Army vers vs Civil Government, in which 
Lord Curzon, then Viceroy, joined issue with him, 
over the abolition of the military membership in 
the Imperial Council. The discussion took a large- 
ly personal time in tho later stages and although 
the Home Government supported Lord Kitchener 
it is extremely dubious if history wilt approve of 
the decision. In any caso the controversy led to 
Lord Curzon’s resignation. In 1902, Kitchener 
was placed on the establishment of Generals 
and in 1909 he was made Field Marshal. In 1911 
he was made a Knight of St. Patrick and 
succeeded Sir Eldon Gorst as British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt. 

Lord Kitchener’s work in Egypt since has been 
excellent. Autocratic ns ho is in his methods, 
his administration has been a wholly benevolent 
despotism and he has vastly ameliorated the con- 
dition of the Fellaheen by the introduction of 
helpful legislation. He has extended education 
and has Rurceeded in making British rule most 
popular nnd respected. Sedition has disappeared 
and he has brought to bear on his administrative 
work in Egypt the same thoroughness, experience 
and common sense that tended to make his mili- 
tary career such a marvellous success. 


Nqw that at the eleventh hour he lias been 
appointed Secretary for War till the War lasts 
England may expect him with confidence to d ’ 
bis duty. Lord Kitchener is perhaps the created 
Englishman of to-day. greatest 

He is an ergnmer of victory „ 5 [ oltte ^ 


and 

what 


Prussians understand better than TV 
that means. ™ Ln P knd 
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Grand Duke Nicholas. 

,LRAND Duke Nicholas, the Commander-in- ( 
[R Chief of the Russian Forces now operating 
\jj against Germany and Austria-Hungary has 
* long been reputed for his military capacity. 

As long ago as 1877 he was entrusted by the Emper- 
or, his brother Alexander II with the entire 
management of such an important operation as . 
the invasion of Turkey. With the help of a compe- 
tent staff of officers he successfully carried out the 
bombardment of Plevna and brought about the 
surrender of Osman Pasha. On the 11th of 
December 1878, the day after the fall of Plevna, 
after the usual conclusion of the religious core- 
mony attending tho triumph of Russian arms, the 
Empeior conferred on his brother, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. George, placing the ribbon on his shoulder 
with his own hands. This is the greatest mi- 
litary honour that can be bestowed upon a Russian 
8oldier. Since then the G rand Duke has been known 
as the greatest commander in the Kingdom of 
the Czar and led the Russian forces many a time 
in various parts of the world including the 
Russian operations in the late Japanese War. 

Thus the Grand Duke has seen active war 
service on several occasions. In peace time ho 
has been in charge of the management of the 
entire Russian forces and lias been distinguished 
as an excellent drill able to move all the forces of 
all arms on the parade-ground. In war time he 
has served in several capacities, sometimes leading 
his forces in actual command, at other times as 
Inspector General of the Engineer Corps as in the 
Russo- Turkish War. His complete mastery of 
every department of army administration has 
now come to prominence .by the unusual quickness 
of the Russian mobilisation. At the opening of 
hostilities it was expected by Germany, that 
Russia would be slow to mobilise and that in the 
meanwhile a sudden attack on France at the 
gates of Paris might be brought about before 
the slow-moving Russian forces could be brought 
together. But as all the world knows Russia 
mobilised quickly and ere the Germans had gone 
half-way in Belgium the Bussian steamroller 
came hurling in numbers at the frontiers of the 
Fatherland. This is no mean tribute to the 
genius of the Grand Duke. 

The first achievement of the Grand Duke in this 
' war is the capture of Galicia by General Ruzsky. 

The Pioclamation he issued at Lemberg on 
September 3 shows the heart of an old patriot 
fighting for a holy cause. 


General Von Hoetzendorf. 


The chief of the Austrian General Staff General 
Baron Komad Von Hoetzendorf is a personality 
to be reckoned with in the European conflict. In 
fact it has been believed that he worked more 
consistently for war than the German Emperor 
himsolf. While tho aged Emperor Francis Joseph 
has all the sixty-five years oF his leign been work- 
ing for peace avoiding by all the means in his 
power to avert any possibility of war there was 
scarcely a time when his chief of the General Staff 
refrained from the threat of his big battalions. 
The soul of the Austrian military party, he urged 
in 1909 the necessity of an invasion of Servia. 
In lfflO again he “pushed his preparations 
for an attack on Italy so far that Count zEhren- 
thal tho Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, was 
compelled to demand his resignation and to nsk 
the Emperor to choose between his constitutional 
adviser and the irresponsible Chief of General 
Staff.” During the first Balkan War again in the 
autumn of 1912 he urged the Emperor for a 
simultaneous attack on Serna and Russia which 
was fortunately discountenanced by the aged mo- 
narch. He thought little of the might of the 
Servian arm and the success of the Balkan allies 
having frustrated his fond hopes he “concentrated 
his attention upon the possibility of a Servian 
defeat by the Bulgarians in the second war.” 
Such a war-liko spirit was entrusted unfortunate- 
ly with the mission of carrying an olive .branch 
to secure the Roumanean neutrality, No wonder 
the politico- military mission failed. Since then 
his calculations were again upset by the Servian 
defeat of the Bulgar and the Roumanean invasion 
of Bulgaria. 

, And now at last he rejoices in the Austro- 
Hungarian attack upon Servia which he has all 
along prayed for. His vision of meeting the 
Cossacks of the autocrat of all the Russias has 
come to pass. With what result ? Mighty as 
he is in military powers, the little dare devil of a 
Servia is flinging at his back and the ponderous 
Russian steam roller is advancing with pitiless 
fury. The great avalanches of the north are upon 
him dealing destruction and death upon the his- 
toric fields of Austria-Hungary. 




GENERAL HBLMUTH VON MOLTKE 
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General Putnik. 

Bom sixty yi.ira ugu in Southern Seri id, 
Gcncr.il Putnik has s|»;nt his whole hfu it* a 
soldier. 'NVhuti «tiU a cm let he went to the Mili- 
tary Academy nt St. Petersburg. From there ho 
obtained hi* (.uimniMiiuu, proceeded to l'rnnio und 
Fpt ut many years at tho Polytechnic ami St. 
Uyr. On hi* return homo, ho obtained nrinp]K»nl- 
merit on the Stall' and thenteforwaid ho wsu» con- 
corned with the tunning ami reorganisation of 
tho Soman Amy. A do*u student of tho Military 
g) stums of almost dl the Cuiopcm count: ic* he 
has uh'imilitod mil adopted in his ovtn count! y 
wh l to ter of i.iluu ho found among tho moio 
advanced of his contempoinrios. As tho chief of 
8 tall and virtual Comuinuder-in-Cluef of tho 
Sei vntit Army, General Putnik is now giving his 
country the bonefit of his life-long study. General 
Putnik leapt to fame by tlio defeat of tho Turku 
at Kutna Novo which at onco revealed to 1'uropo 
tho stuff of which tho Servian Boldiora aro made. 

One episode in tho present war which atrik.es a 
note of medioval chivaliy in tho aged Emjicror of 
Austria ia connected with the name of Uoncral 
* Tutnik. This la what occurred k in tho first stage 
of the rupture between Austria and Scrvii. We 
are told that by n corps which wears the aspect of 
hitting below the belt, the Austrians Into on a 
Saturday night made a prisoner of tho Servian 
Commander and it won only tho personal inter* 
vention of tho Emperor Francis Joseph himself 
that procured the release. It would certainly have 
been to their advantage if the Austrian authori- 
ties had kept General Putnik in captivity so as to 
handicap the Servians in the ensuing conllict. 
The arrest though highhanded would havo tended 
in the desired direction. But the correspondent 
adds its effoct would havo been to embitter Slav 
sentiment within the borders of the Dual 
Monarchy and no doubt that fact was fully 
recognised by the Emperor when ho issued his 
order of release. 

General Putnik is essentially of a modest and 
retiring disposition. An accomplished linguist, 
he speaks five languages fluently and is widely 
read in military history and general literature. 
He rarely takes port in politics and is beloved 
alike among the officers and men of the army. It 
is to Ills skill os a strategist and tactician that 
Sorvia owed her dramatic and rapid success over 
the Turks in tho War of 1912 and it is to him 
tliat she looks forward to her deliverance from 
the autocracy of the Dual Monarchy. 


THE NAVY CHIEFS. 

Mr. Winston Churchill. 


f UK Bight ilonouniblo Winston Leonard 
Churchill the eldest son of the late brilli- 
ant I/ml Unudolph Churchill turn bunion 
tho :ioth Non- m be i 1874. Though only 
10 years of ago Mr. Winsum Churchill lias filled 
many lolo*, being successively a soldier, u war 
corix-s]<oudi-nt, lecturer, politician and novelist. 
In ln» present plnco u* First I/ml of tho Aduiiialty, 
which ho lias filled for tho Lest throu yearn, lie en- 
joys tho entire confidence of his countrymen. 
Educated at Harrow und Sandhurst ho entered 
tho army in 1895 as a Lieutenant in tho 4th 
Hussars ; then served with tho Spanish Forces in 
Cuba in 1890, with tho Mnlakand Field Force 
in 1897, ns correspondent of tho Pioneer (India) 
and Latvian Daily Ttl<yraj>L and was subsequently 
attached to tho 31st Punjab Infantry, which 
formed jwrt of Sir Bindon Blood s Force, lie 
took part in all the ojttration* in llajoar and was 
present nt tho actions of September ICth and . 
30th. He next served as orderly officer to Sir 
William Lockhart with tho Tinih Expeditionary 
Forco in 1898. Tho following year found him in 
Egypt when I/>rd Kitchener (then fiirdar) was 
entering on tho final phaso — the rcconquest of the 
Soudan. In tho Soudan ho took part with the 
21st Lancer s in tho gallant but disastrous charge 
at tho battlo of Omdurmun. On the outbreak of tho 
Boer War, Mr. Churchill acted as correspondent of 
the Stirmxng Lott and in that capacity was cap- 
tured by the Boers near Chieveley on November 
15, 1899, and was sent to Pretoria as a prisoner. 
Mr. Churchill made his escape fi 0 m liis captors 
and after a daring and adventurous journey 
reached Lorenzo Matque* and from there proceed - 
ed to Cape Town and joined the South African 
L.ght Iloise as lieutenant. He was subsequent- 
ly present at tlio engagements at Spionkop, Vaal- 
Krantz, Pietre s HiU and in the operations round 
Dewetedorp and wus present finally at the occu- 
pation of Pretoria in 1900. Mr. Churchill then 
returned to England and contesting a seat at the 
General Election of that year he was returned as 
Junior Member for Oldham in the Conservative 
interest. He then secured the appointment of 
a Committee on the National Finances 1902-03, 
but m the session of 190 fho went over to the • 
Liberals and has ever fiince devoted his talents to 
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the Liberal cause. Ho has strongly opposed any 
change in the tariff. In December, 1905 ho was 
appointed Colonial Under-Secretary, in Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s administration, and having 
' been elected for North-West Manchester early m 
1906, bore tho burden of the acrimonious debates 
on the Chinese Labour Question in the Transvaal. 
In the year following, hit. Churchill paid a visit 
to British East Africa and in 1908, on hts appoint- 
ment as President of the Board of Trade, he was 
defeated in Manchester and was returned for 
Dundee for which city he is now the representative. 
He supported Mr. Lloyd George in his 1909-10 
Budget and denounced the use of the veto by the 
House of Lords. In 1910, be was appointed Home 
Secretary during which time he instituted various 
Prison reforms. As stated before he has been 
First Lord of the Admiralty since 1911. 

As an author he has written several readable 
books of war and travel and at least one novel.. 

There is no doubt that in his present position 
he has won a secure reputation. He has justified 
his early self -confidence. 

Mr. Churchill once said “ the time is coming 
when Lord Randolph Churchill willbe chiefly 
remembered as the father of Winston Churchill. 

. Has not the First Lord of the Admiralty 
amply fulfilled his predictions ? 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. 

Perhaps the most coveted post in the British 
Navy and one on which hangs the overlord-hip 
of British power at this supreme hour in its 
history is the command of the British fleet in. its 
operations against the German Navy. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, k.c.b., k.c.v.o., who has been 
appointed to the post has had a brilliant record 
of service in the sea to qualify him for this res- 
ponsible office. Sir John is not as yet fifty-five 
years of age having been bom in December 1859. 
It has been said that on his appointment all the 
decks of the Navy displayed something of their 
whole-hearted admiration for the competence oF 
this quiet, shy, short, little Admiral. 

Sir John Jellicoe has filled various important 
posts at the Adminlty; and has successfully 
commanded fleets during peace exercises. But 
to-day he is almost the central figure in the awful 
drama that has to be played to its grim end in 
the North Sea. He joined the Navy as a mid- 
shipman before he had completed his thirteenth 
' year in 1872. Ten years later he saw war Berries 
in the Egyptian Campaign for which he received 
a medal and the Khedive’s Bronzes tar.. Thence- 
forward he become tbe hero of many a thrilling 


exploits and hair-breadth escapes from which he 
emerged with a gallantry worthy of tho traditions 
of British Soa Captains. 


In 1880 when lieutenant on the Monarch 
he volunteered to rescue tho crew of a wrecked 
Steamer off Gibraltar. Tho boat in which he and 
seven others made the attempt was capsized by 
tho heavy sens, and only; after a terrific struggle 
for life did the gallant officer roach the shore. 
His second escape was from the ill-fated Victoria 
in 1893. Commander Jellicoe, as ho then ranked, 
was in his bunk in a high fever when the collision 
occurred, but made for his appointed station on 
tho bridge, and, when the ship went down, was 
towed into safe waters by a gallant midshipman. 
The Royal Navy College in 1883 awarded him a 
special prize of X80 and three years later ho 
gained the Board of Trade Silver Medal. In fact 
before he became lieutenant he had gained threo 
first class certificates of efficiency for the rank. 
From 1898 to 1901 he served on the China 
Station and in 1900 during the campaign for tho 
relief of the Pekin Foreign Legations he com- 
manded the Naval Brigade and acted as Chief of 
tbe Staff, Vico-Admiral Sir E. Seymour. For his 
services in China the German Emperor conferred 
on him the Order of the Red Eagle (2nd class). 
For two years 1905-1907 he was Director of 
Naval Ordnance and in the latter year on being 
promoted to Rear-Admiral he was employed with 
the Atlantic Fleet. He was also mado a K. C. 
V. O. The next year he was appointed a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Controller 
of the Navy. After relinquishing this post he 
had command of two of the most important 
British Fleets in 1910-11 the Atlantic and in 
1912 the Second Squadron! of the Home Fleet: 
Since 1912 he has been Second Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty. He received his C. B. in 1900 after 
having been severely wounded at Peitsang and 
his K. C. B. in 1911. Much of the efficiency of 
the present Navy is due to his own exertions 
as controller of the Navy. In leading his fleets 
to day, he is not only the best craftsman using 
tho best materials, but he is essentially trying 
his own achievements in the Navy department. 
He has thus no small share in shaping the instru- 
ment he now commands. The Admiralissimo is 
thus not only the complete master in matters of 
strategy and tactics, learned in tbo course of 
many a strenuous year of eaperienee but is 
eqimHy associated in the creation and equipment 
of the British Home Fleets on which so larirelv 
depend the fortunes of the Empire, b 7 
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Admiral Bone Dc Lapcyrcre. 

Admiral Boue do Lapeyrere who is now in 
command o£ tho entire French fleet was born 
8ixty-on© years ago in South-west of France. Ho 
is q typical naval officer, is extremely popular with 
his subordinates and is accounted, to l>o of an 
active and energetic disposition. Nearly tho 
whole of the French naval forces aro at present 
concentrated in the Mediterranean Sea, Groat 
Britain guaranteeing, so to say, the defence of 
the Northern and Western Coast of France. But 
when the time comes for a decisive issue in tho 
Southern waters, it is never doubted that the 
leadership of the French Navy is in good and 
capable hands. 

In fact for a long time past the French fleet 
has had few opportunities to gauge its own capa- 
city. No such trial has as yet presented itself. 
But Admiral Lapeyrere alone among the French 
Naval Commanders has in tho course of his thirty 
years’ service in the navy, seen active service 
This was when he was a young Commander in 
charge of a flotilla of armed cruisers at the battle 
of Fo'i Chow in China. He distinguished himself, 

• it is said, in this engagement by his courage and 
initiative, himself leading the attacking paity 
when boarding a Chinese gun-boat. He has 
besides, held important commands in many waters 
* — the Far-east, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
the Atlantic and Iceland. 

Admiral Dewa. 

Admiral Shigeto Dewa who is now in command 
of tho Japanese fleet operating against Kiau-Chau 
is a naval fighter of considerable repute. Born 
at Aid7U in December, 1855, he graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1882, was promoted 
lieutenant in 1884, and Vice-Commander of 
Takao in 1885. He was then called for service 
in the Japan-China war which won him the 
Golden Kito. In 1899, he was chief of the com- 
mittee ordered to England to bring home the 
cruiser Toiiiea. In the Boxer-trouble he was 
Commander of the Asama and in 1900, was pro- 
moted Rear Admiral Commanding the Saselio 
standing squadron, no was afterwards trans- 
ferred as chief of construction of the Yokosuka 
Naval Station and next ns chief of the depart- 
ment of Naval Education. He distinguished 
^himself in tho Russo- Japanese . war commandin'- 
tho 3rd squadron of the Japanese fleet. Admiral 
Dewa has been Commander of the 1st squadron 
.:. ra inn 


Admiral Von Tirpitz. 


It has been universally admitted that tho final 
test of German supremacy will be fought on the 
sea. When that test comes about, anil German 
and British fleets face each other dealing destruc- 
tion tho man above nil in Germany whoso Ijfe- 
woik will be weighed in lino is the Grand Admiral 
Alfred Von Tirpitz, Secretary of State for the 
Navy since 1898 and tho designer of the German 
Nnval Law. Born sixty-four years ngo in Kustm 
he was educated at the Modem-side Gymnasium 
at Frankfort. Ho ontered the German Xnvy as 
ft cadet in 18(13 and after ft wide experience 
at sea was nindo lit 1891 Chief of tho Baltic 
Station in which capacity he did much to create 
tho torpedo service. Appointed Secretary of State 
towards the end of 1897 he became Vice Admiral 
in 1899. Since then ho has been the virtual head 
of the entire Naval force of the Empire. 

Far more than tbo Kaiser himself Von Tirpitz 
is the virtual creator of the modern German fleet 
end with it will fall or stand his own name and 
fame. Ever since T891 when betook command 
of the gigantic Keil Station he has fought, 
unceasingly for the building of an enormous Beet 
raising the naval expenditure of Germany 
fro»a x 0,000,000 per annum in 1898 to 
^ 23,000,000 in 1913. The admiral is a profound 
®^mirer of the British Navy which he has always 
he d up as a model to his own officers and men. 
A- firm believer in the “ mailed fist ” he has 
tpm bted his War Lord to put his fleet to Sea and 
tr y tt- e might of his arm on sea ns on land. 

on Tirpitz is perhaps the most outstanding 
figure in ih e circle of the Kaiser's chosen counsel, 
lall and steely -with a flowing and reverend beard 
e grand admiral is an arresting personality and 
one cannot ensn, forget the impress of his figure. 
Une of the character .stic pictures of the Kaiser is 
the well known posture of Napoleon with the chiefs 
ot Ins Military and Naval Commanders on either 
side. As the maker of the modern German Navy 
and a chosen counsel of the Emperor His virile per- 
sonality and influence have almost shadowed the 
lame of the other members of the Navn.1 Staff. 
Now that war has broken out the highest confi- 
dence is reposed in his capacity to lead the 
German Naval Fleet which are yet bottled up in 
the Kiel Canal. 
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WAR AND LITERATURE 

BY PROF. J. C. ROLLO, M. A., 

( Principal , Pa^htappa’s College.) 


f HE subject suggested by this title is not 
primarily the literature of war, though 
it includes this, I wish to think of war 
as the great creator — the creator not 
merely of peace, of civilisation, of fit balance 
of power, of imperial unity, but also of all 
that is finest and most enduring in art and 
particularly in ITteratuie. This is not, perhaps, 
the most natural time to deal with such a theme. 
When the curtain has fallen upon a Shakespearian 
tragedy, and with passions roused and purified 
the spectator is left to ponder its import, he may 
be able to see its mighty consolations — the worth 
of the \ irtue that death cannot destroy, the 
lirger hope that emerges from the tragically 
ended struggle. But we cannot expect the people 
of the play, in the hour of their suffering, to have 
this vision ; nor does it come to the spectator till 
he is soothed by the calm of the conclusion. We 
are all closely' identified, in one way 'or another, 
v ith the war that is now at'its height ; and it is 
difficult to look away to the future of which it 
assures us. Yet it is north while to endeavour 
to forget for a while tho destructive forces that 
touch us alt, and to think of what this war too 
will mnlct, and is already making. 

So terrible, of course, is the price of the 
gains of war, that every wise nation will preserve 
peace whenever it is righteously possible, and 
will continue to hold peace as its ideal. Further, 
we may say that nowadays a war into which a. 
nation d»es not enter reUictantbj is unlikely to 
prove in the highest sense a creative war. Yet, 
we cannot but realiso the impotence of a peace 
too long continued. Inevitably a nation that, 
is left too long secure degenerates. Itsenergv 
declines; its virtue becomes introspective, and 
therefore weakens ; its culture, no longer stimuv 
latcd by resisting force, becomes less vigorous, 
and loses relation with morality; its art be. 
comes Self-conscious, and at length refines 
itself away. Buskin’s words on this matter ar© 
vehement, but not unconsiderod, — “ The common 
notion,” he says, ** that peace and the virtues 
of civil life flourished together, I found to 


be wholly untenable. Peace and the vices of 
civilised life only flourish together. We talk 
of peace and learning, and of peace and plenty, 
and of peace and civilisation ; but I found that 
those were not the words which the Muse of 
History coupled together ; that, on her lips, the 
words were — peace, and sensuality — peace, and 
selfishness — peace, and death. I found, in brief, 
that all great nations learned their truth of word, 
and strength of thought, in war ; that they were 
nourished by war, and wasted by pence ; taught 
by war, and deceived by peace ; trained by war, 
and beti ayed by peace ; in a word, that they were 
bom in war, and expired in peace.” 

These are Btrong w ords, but they wei e inspired 
by a careful study not only of the history, but of 
the causes, of human happenings. Nor is it iliffi- 1 
cult for us to discover why these things are so. 
There are two matters that are of prime import- 
ance in life. One is vital energy, and the other 
is the Control, the concentration, of that energy. 
Now, peace does indeed protect from outside 
interference such eneJgy as a nation may possess. 
It creates a sphere within which virtue may act 
unimpeded, and material resources (which are 
instruments of energy) may multiply and become 
complex. It gives that security in which artistic 
energy may express itself in more and more per- 
fect form. But peace can neither create energy 
nor prevent its decline. It has always needed a 
strong stimulus to provoke mankind to decisive 
formative action ; and the deadliest enemy, 
whether of virtue or of art, is ease. If a country 
is roused by war just before ease has become sloth, 
and virtue has become convention, and vice born 
of stoth has begun to eat away even conventional 
virtue, that country may well hail war. as its deli- 
verer; and even when degeneration has gone fur- 
ther, war, being the healer a» well as inspirer, may 
still deliver. War heals the diseases and irrita- 
tions caused by force that has had no outlet. It 
unites the divided in devotion to its own single 
idea. The selfishness that was horn of Security 
is turned to sacrifice. Men who for lack of con- 
flict have become feeble and purposeless begin to 
live again when conflict ponses them. 
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War, tlion, can produce energy where in j^nco 
one might dfspnir of finding it. Anil where onergv 
already exists, war intent! fie* nnd ennobles '*■ 

Pc a co has its courage, for example, but courage 
becomes a different thing wl«*n the Alternatives bo* 
forn it nro Achievement on the one hand, nn‘l dentil 
on the other. The sight of present nnd menacing 
death is both man's greatest test nnd bis greatest 
inspiration. Ilere nt length pretences nnd dis- 
guises Arc torn aw .ay , nml men, being face to 
face with reality, nre themselves revealed ns they 
really arc. Friendships in peace may bo true, nnd 
of subtle sympathy ; but they nro not tried nnd 
steeled as nro the grim, incomparable friendships 
of war. Endurance, determination, perseverance, 
oliedieneo — -theso “re virtues whose excellence 
depends on “ what’s resisted ", They are made 
perfect when war's supremo hardship and peril is 
opposed to them. 

It is perfectly true, then, that war is “the 
school of virtue And it is equally cleAr that 
while peace, with its multitude of eligible ends, 
with its rivalry of sheltered ideals, tends to 
dissipate energy and uselessly expend it, war, on 
* the other hand, directs and concentrates it. 
Sovereign duty delivers her convert from the 
unchartered freedom that has tired him ; and bv 
the discipline to which ho willingly yields himself 
ho is made both wise nnd strong. By this influ- 
ence, then, which acts directly or indirectly upon 
the whole people, wnr brings fitness for those 
high achievements for which peace, when it 
returns, will give safety and leisure. 

Of course it is not all wnr of which this can 
be said. A war of brutal aggression, being false 
in its very nature, will not tend to produce the 
, beautiful or the true. The wars conducted in 
old times by means. of foreign mercenaries were 
stimulating neither to the mercenaries nor to the 
States they sirred ; and, similarly, io modern 
times if a nation nt wnr depends merely upon a 
f-t'inding army, that nation's vitality will simply 
be impaired by the struggle. But when the fight 
is the nation’s own, touching and trying it at 
every point in its life— when the fight is for free- 
dom and justice, and every citizen, directly or 
indirectly, by positive effort or by self-denial, is 
talcing his part — then we have real war, and war’s 
real awakening. 

Now, literature is the finest product of the 
stimulated and disciplined energy of a nation. It 
must on the one hand be full of life, and on the 
other hand it must be art, restrained by the 
limits of form, Thus war, being both the producer 


and the diwipliner of energy, U the great 
lirepnmtinii for literntiim ; and this may lie 
JiliMt iteil by nmridciiiig any gie.it period of 
literniv creation. 

The most striking example of all is the golden 
ago nf Athens. The Pcisistmtid tyrants had 
done their best to rouse the nrts in Athens to 
peaceful life, and they had indeed succeeded in 
creating a t‘igl« for that which i« fine in art, and 
in diffusing culture. They even left certain noble 
monuments of art behind them— when the Athe- 
nians, by the very act of casting out these 
“ tyrants," fitted themselves for nobler creation. 
Ero she could attain real creativeness Athens 
needed, fust, that hard-won freedom; for, ns 
Herodotus suggests, then only can a nation be 
truly vigorous when every citizen is conscious of 
his own right nnd duties in the commonwealth. 
The struggle for individual independence was rot 
of less vital value to the Athenians than the 
independence itself, once gained. But Athens 
needed yet a further enlivening, disciplining 
struggle ere her great literature could be born — 
the heroic fight with Persia. 44 It is a remarkable 
fact," 6ays Muller, “that Athens produced her mo*t 
excellent works in literature and art in the midst 
of the greatest political convulsions nnd of her 
utmost efforts for self-preservation or conquest." 
We may say, then, that it was through Mara- 
thon that Athens found herself. The struggle 
was so heroic in the courage, the devotion, the 
unity, that characterised it, that for many years the 
Athenian spirit remained at that heroic level, and 
found expression in every form of heroic ait. 
Just as the war had been every citizen's affair, io 
now literature (and principally dramatic liter- 
ature) was every citizen's affair. There has never 
been a time when a people were so truly identi- 
fied with their art, which was bom of their own 
energy, dominated by their own ideals, and 
submitted at every turn to their own unerring 
judgment. The poets themselves were in the 
closest touch with war. /Kschylns betook him- 
self from poetry to fight both at Marathon and 
at Salamis ; and we are told that there he found 
himself equally in his element. The spirit of the 
fight informs not only his war-dramas but all 
his work, and especially his presentment of that 
grander struggle waged by Prometheus against 
still greater odds, and for the sake of all mankind. 
rEschylus, with his passionate energy, his large 
utterance, his delight in all that is mightiest among 
both gods and men, is pre-eminently the dramatist 
bred to war, Sophocles was too young to fight 
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even at Salamis, but when the Paean was sung to 
celebrate that victory, the boy Sophocles was leader 
of the chorus. He, as well as riischylus, belonged 
to Salainis and all that Salamis meant. Thus in 
the purer and more subtle harmonies of his art he 
is preserved from any hint of decadence. He too 
was a citizen of that free and strenuous Athens ; 
and, though so much more restrained, so much 
more deliberately artistic than Aeschylus, he was 
scarcely less virile.' The Athens of these men 
had attained in the Persian struggle that spirit 
of freedom that is identical with the spirit of law 
pnd duty and their work is its ideal expression. 
Their successor, Euripides, wrote in a degene* 
rating Athens, when the great impulse was almost 
spent. He was a student, out of touch with 
battles. Thus the sane and whole-herrted vigour 
of the earlier time was not for him, and he wns 
undefended against doubt, sentimentality, exag- 
geration, artifice, while even the morality of liis 
plays is decadent. There was no second Marathon 
to save him. War there was in his time, but not 
a people’s united effort for freedon — only the grim 
unproductive struggle for domination. Hence 
the flagging, the misdirection, tho dissipation, of 
his power. 

Were we to trace the causes of tho great pro- 
ductive energy of the Elizabethan time, we should 
find them complex enough. Hut undoubtedly the 
prime source of that energy was England's nowly- 
won religious and national freedom, and tho spirit 
of the struggle that won it. As in tho case of the 
Greek drama, the presence of this spirit is evi- 
denced both by direct expression of it and by its 
stimulating influence in general. Agiin and again 
it finds direct expression in Shnkespeire: — 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Naught shall 
[ make us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 

England was indeed as true to iNclf when 
those words were written . as it is proving to-day. 
But there have been intervening periods when 
the lethargy that is treachery to a nation’s truth 
lias prevailed. There was that slumbrous 
eighteenth century when nothing stirred us and 
therefore we made little that is first-rate. Then 
tho revolutionary conflict in France, which was 
the world’s conflict too, aroused England, and 
poetry was horn again. 

While every form of literature derives energy 
from war, there are certain forms that are entirely 
created by it, and the finest of these is the war- 
song, which is pure lyric in its varied expression 


of tho moods of war. It may he alive with the 
spirit of the charge, or grim with the resolution 
of a bard and doubtful day, or wistful in its dream 
of a remembered home. The Spartan Tyrtaeus 
will always be thought of as the prince of war 
singers. When in the course of a campaign the 
Spartans gathered round the evening meaf, they 
rivalled each other in the recitation of his war- 
like elegies. And when they went to battle they 
sang, to the music of the flute, his embaleria, bis 
marching songs. To the Spartans fighting and 
poetry were expressions of the same spirit. Before 
the fight it was to the 3fuses that they sacrificed ; 
for to the Muses both fervour and order belong. 

It would not be difficult to trace the influence of 
war upon the lyric in general, and upon all import- 
ant literary forms. We may refer, for. example, 
to the epic. The phrase “ an epic of peace ’’ would 
indeed be a contradiction in terms. The Homeric 
epics are the offspring of a people whose very life 
was war and wandering. The Iliad is of course 
the ideal epic of war. It does not moralise war, 
or sentimentalise it, but simply reveals it, with 
living delight and sympathy, not extenuating, not 
interpreting. The picture is just and complete, 
representing life in the truth and fulness of con- 
flict, and therefore at its highest power. Heroism 
triumphs and tastes defeat ; there are mighty 
antagonisms and mighty friendships ; there is the 
zest of strenuous life, and there is also (by no 
meins umegaided, yet unsentimentalisod, and 
lightly and delicately touched as befits the vital- 
ity of the people and the poem) the bitterness of 
death in an alien country. There is no pathos 
like that of Homer, for it is utterly unaffected, 
and its “ restraint ” is not a matter of deliberate 
control but of the dominance of vital impulse. 
There is nothing to prime away in the Iliad, for 
its very energy means sanity and truth. The 
Odyssey, though not directly a poem of war, is 
born of the same spit it. Heroes whom we have 
known in war are still engaged in strife, though 
not now with fellow- warriors but with giants, or 
with enchantments, or with the malevolent ele- 
ments — and they struggle in the same undaunt- 
ed way. At every point in these poems — even, 
in the most fairy -tale -like parts of the Odyssey — 
we are in touch with that bracing reality that the 
warrior-life implies. 

In the JZneid, Virgil tells his unconvincing 
war-story (with its paciGc and politic intention) 
in the form created by the genuine war-story of 
Homer, and the form takes rather unkindly to 
the new spirit. The excellence of Virgil’s worts 
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—ini'll matter* m tlio ** blooding pity," *o elo- 
quently tpoken of by Mi. M«ckai1, which in in* 
deed the tine.it thing in Virgil— in npprepmte 
rather to elegy than to epic. Hut in seeking to 
laud and vindicate the power of Koine, Virgil could 
think of no other theme tlinn tho warlike htoiy 
of its founding; and the imnumitrahlo inleiiority 
of his work, ns epic, is largely due to tho fact 
tint the poet himself wan wholly and nndistutli- 
edly a man of po.tco. As for the //trine Comely, 
that too is an epic of Rtnfe, on a far vaster 
uc.ilo — the stiife, it might he called, of divine l.rw 
with man's falso and futile imaginings All the 
wars of nations are but elements in that univer- 
sal conflict, which was tt*\ oiled to us not by tho 
gracious, peacefully-polished i out tioi -sonneteers 
of Milan $r Verona, but by the man who fought 
at Campitdfno and whoso life conflict fed him to 
blttor exile. Hut above all might one sj>eak of 
Milton — first of hisretiied and studious youth and 
the exquisite and un tumbled melody of his verso 
before his country called Inin , and then of tho 
awakening without which I‘aradt*c Lost, ns wo 
havo it, could nevei h «ve come into being. When 
the Btrife had ansen to which he gave himself 
body and soul, he was for other than those deli- 
cato and gentle measures, which mightbe well for 

V ' 1 vulgar amorists”, but no longer suited the 
defender of his faith and of freedom. It u, 
unnecessary to enlarge upon the fact — so obvious 
it — that Paradise Lost is wrought of the very 
fabric of war, that all the force of the poet's 
nature, tried and hardened as it is by seivice ttj 
his own militmt cause, his enteicd into Ins con- 
ception of that first conflict, and chiefly into hiy 
Satan, who is incai nate hatred and defiance of 
oppressive absolutism, and whose enetgy domi- 
nates the poem, 

Onelcannot help, believing that the present 
convulsion will mean new life to the Utemture of 
England. Ceitiinly that literature desperately 


needs reviving. Men hue la-gun to tpeak 
openly of the spring* of poetry w» p-rnmueutly 
exhausted. Mr. Jia» expicst-d his doubt 

whether it will ever l*e j^Mble to cm*U> anything 
really fresh and new in poetry. Jn deuUiof 
matter and impulse men have ►pent their powere 
upon an irritating ja*rf ection of wvtti>.pivodwvurtt>. 
Wo hav o a Poet 1 -aureate v> liore woi k« are exquisite 
samples of Greek style emasculated -or such « 
ns would have been Greek had there been no Man- 
then. Even artistry Ins begun to pall, howevei « 
and it has become a fashion to make foi !<*•■» 
attempts to shoe/, tho reader into interest, 
whether by a realism that constantly imping*’ 4 
upon vulgint) , or by rhythms so novel and sink- 
ing as to bo altogether unlovely, or by d esjierate 
and icsoluto illegitimacy of phnisc. All this h«« 
appeared necessary because we have lacked the 
force, the faith, the sente of reality, which it lie# 
in war’s j>ower to restore to us. As for our 
drama, its most characteristic typo is that (so 
common in tho woik of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Gals- 
worthy) in which a vexatious problem of contem- 
porary life is deliberately presented and left 
without hint of solution, the dramatist in effect 
thiusting its inconel usivenere at us, with the 
remark, •* There is one of the results of your 
present-day civilisation ; there is no solution 
unless you first reconstruct tho whole scheme. 
This soi t of thing is, of course, hopelessly inar- 
tistic and undramutic ; for a living drama must 
possess not only universality but also ft certain 
conclusive ness uf its own. 

Hut as we feel the quickening influence of this 
8 t ru BBl e i and as we look hack upon the past and 
the law of le-inspiration that it reveals to us, a 
certain confidence in the future of our literature 
returns. Nor shall we ever be inclined to say, if 
tho years approve that confidence, that such gain 
is not well worthy oven of such cost. 
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PRIZE COURTS AND PRIZE -LAW 

:by 

MR. K. SUBBA REDDI, Bar.-at-Law. 


HE origin of Prize Courts is clouded in much 
ll obscurity And takes us back far Into the 
'ey dark ages which followed the break up of 
' the Holy Roman Empire. Then nations 
as woll as individuals found themselves once more 
in that original state of warfare which the philo- 
sopher Hobbes has drawn up in such lurid 
colours. Pirates of all nationalities loomed large 
over the high seas. The North Sea and the Bal- 
tic were especially infested with the piratical ves- 
sels of the Danes, while all navigation in the 
Mediterranean Sea was well nigh lendered im- 
possible by the Greek and Saiacen buccaneers. 
To protect themselves against the depredations of 
these nefarious sea-robbers the medieval 
merchantmen associated into a band under an 
elected admiral and occasionally sent out in ad- 
vance an armed rteet to clear the seas of the prowl- 
ing pirates. Their vessels and goods were cap- 
tured and divided among the captors according to 
the decision of the admiral. But this kind of un- 
controlled private enterprise laid the admirals 
open to grave temptations and involved their 
Sovereigns in many a diplomatic difficulty. The 
maritime States of Europo consequently felt the 
need for some efficient authority to coerce the 
marauding propensities of their subjects. Private 
vessels were thenceforth obliged to furnish them- 
selves with letters patent or letters of Marque 
from the Sovereign of a maritime State and their 
captures had to be adjudged legitimate by a court 
established by such Sovereign. In England the 
Court of Admiralty, which till then exercised 
what was called instance or ordinary jurisdiction, 
began to exorcise prise jurisdiction as well. After 
the Reformation the Admiralty Court held distinct 
sittings for prize business and the records of such 
business were also kept distinct. Special commis- 
sions began to be issued at the' beginning of every 
war, requiring the judge of the Admiralty Court 
to hear prize cases while the ordinary commis- 
eions made no mention of it. The Prize Court 
thus became almost entirely distinct from the 
Instance Court. But the Naval Prize Act of 
3864 permanently gave to the Court of Admiralty 


the jurisdiction of a Prize Court throughout His 
Majesty’s dominions. Yet the distinction bet- 
ween tho two jurisdictions is still kept up, for 
while appeals irom the Instance Court lie to the 
House of Lords, appeals from the Prize Court 
still go to the Judicial Commit tea oi tbo Privy 
Council. Distinctions such as the«e have given 
rise to a serious misunderstanding as to the dia- 
meter of the Prize Courts and the hutuie of the 
law which they administer. Both Loid Mansfield 
and Lord S touch, than whom the English Admi- 
ralty Court has known no better judges, have 
repeatedly thrown out that the law which the 
English Prize Courts administered was Interna- 
tional Law. Lord S to well in particular has .laid 
down in the Case of Recovery (1807) : “ It is to 
be recollected that this is a Court of the law of 
nations though sitting here under the authority 
of the King of Great Britain. It belongs to other 
nations as well as to our own, and what foreign- 
ers have & right to demand from it is the admi- 
nistration of the law of nations 6imply and exclu- 
sively of principles borrowed from our own 
Municipal jurisprudence.” Nor are tliero wanting 
international lawyers of great lepute who hold the 
same view. But with due deference to these 
high authorities we are constrained to maintain 
that their view answers more to what Prize Courts 
and Prize Law ought to be than to what they 
really are. . The attempt made at the establish- 
ment of an International Prize Court during the 
sitting of the Second Hague Conference confirms 
our view. A Prize Court is simply the Court of 
the captor’s country, and the law it administers is 
the law of its country, in other words, theMunici- * 
pal law based on the customs, statutes and other 
regulations of the said country. It is undoubt- 
edly true that every State is bouud to enact for the 
guidance of its Prize Courts such statutes and 
regulations only os conform to the generally 
accepted principles of International Law, and any 
flagrant departure therefrom on the part of a 
State may give rise to serious international dis- 
putes which sometimes end in war and bloodshed. 
Nevertheless auch international principles, how. 
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,-i C CORDING to geology and prehistoric 
“'JL anthropology, man was a savage hundreds 
-fll of thousands of years and war was almost 
' l ' a normal condition with him. The world 
has been civilized only five or six thousand years 
and civilization is necessarily on the surface of 
human nature. But this does not lessen the 
importance of civilization, nor does it lessen the 
belief in the probability of itaeientutlly pi event- 
ing all wars. For civihz ition, though its 
foundation may be compiratuely shallow, o»n 
nevertheless suppress or cover up man’s deep- 
seated savagery, causing it to remain dormant 
and can also avoid those conditions which tend 
to develop the war feeling. 

Looting at modern civilized man from a 
scientific point of view, he exceeds all others in 
criminality; he tills not only hi* own sprues, 
which the animals rarely do, but beings of di 
other species; those which it is not an advantage 
to kill he subject- to slavery The egotism or 
the human species surpas-os that of all others. 
The basis of this egotism and selfishness is a 
Combination of psychic and physical force, not 
moral force. 

While I believe fully in a universal peace which 
in the future development of society I hope will 
bo permanently establish®], jet in order to be 
prepared Tor and understand the great difficulties 
to be overcome to attain such an end, it is well 
to look straight nt and not ignore certain very 
unwelcome facts At present the idea of war 
still remains in the whole human race. Modern 
Europe, where the highest civilization exists, has 
millions of men trained for war, while Rome with 
her vast empire had only three hundred thousand 
legionaries, and this is the stAtc of the world 
w hieli nt present is in its commercial glory, and 
jet in the face of this it is claimed that ’com- 
merce and war are antagonists. Rut it j g 
tint wAr has the advantage of purging the race. 

To better the rnco by means of war could be 
accomplished much more effectively through 
physical disease, for the lowest strata ate pre- 
eminently the sufferers, while in war much of the 
t*«t blood of the nations is sacrificed, and phy- 
a^l wcahlings arc left at home to re pro. bice 


their kind and later many weakened, wounded or 
diseased return. The savage instinct of murder 
is still deeply rooted. War is an extension and 
development of universal homicide. In primitive 
time it was terrible in character exceeding the 
ferocity of the wildest beasts ; in the next stage 
of development one did not eat his enomy but 
mutilated and tortured him, and now modern 
civilized wm is the Mime in essence though differ- 
ent in form, for inventive genius is at present ex- 
erting itself to its utmost to discover how to kill 
and mutilate the enemy at great distances, and it 
seems to hi\ve succeeded. While we look with 
horror upon the cannibals, the words of Mon- 
taigne are not inapplicable when he said that “ It 
is more barbarous to kill a live man than to roast 
and eat & dead one." 

As is well known in Europe, there has been 
for a long time a general belief that such a war 
as the present one would occur. Had it been 
deferred until later, it might have been still more 
terrible than it is. While a student in European 
Universities some twenty years ego, I was fre-- 
quently told by thinking ones that it was only a 
question of time .before a general war was sure 
to come. 

Of course, no one can tell the probable outcome 
of the war. But it seems to me that one of the 
pos<u e results may bo a general disarmament of 
all nations, and perhaps it may be caused by two 
'crj inerent methods ; first, by impressing the 
enormous evils of war so strongly upon the people 
as to make them willing to agree to ft; and, 
on that those who may be victorious can 
compel the vanq„i-hed as one condition of sur- 
*1 * a S l ' Pe 10 the general disarmament ol all * 
tlm belligerents. It may be that this is the only 
* ' J y force to accomplish 

lmve Tw The rreK>,lt ,vnr shows clearly that to 
t*eace ntfll* 11 ' J K ' S nrm ^ is no guarantee of 
'Y° oft, ' n claimed. We brer 
tarism b0 ^ U deRtruct >°n of European mill- 

Strs', 1 '"* * -w-* -“»»• 

Wort.l Vo. 0 ' 1 ^ A *‘ , ° nt the same time that 
stmlre? , r ,n ’ which the war feeling 

teJ 0I ,d to i mT n 'imC' d or 
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over well accepted they be, form only the basis of 
the law administered in the National Prize 
Courts. These Courts derive their authority as 
the hw which they administer its sanction fiom ' 
the Sovereign of the country to which they 
belong. It has boon for a long time a well re- 
cognised rule of International Law that every 
maritime State should, at least during the time of 
war, institute a Court or Courts to decide the 
legitimacy of the capture of a prize whether 
made by its public vessels or by privateers. The 
tcim “prize” is applied to the property of a belli- 
gerent captured at sea. Hence before any captured 
vessel be appropriated by the captor it is neces- 
s iry that it should be adjudged lawful prize by a 
competent Prize Court. The institution of a Prize 
Court is therefore essential for safeguarding the 
interests of neutrals whose vessels, and more 
especially goods, may otherwise be subjected to 
indiscriminate capture and appropriation or 
destruction. But though in every case of capture 
the rights Of several neutrals, in addition to those 
of the two belligerents, are involved, yet they are 
adjudged upon by a National Court presided over 
by an ordinary judge appointed by the captor’s 
Stite. it is to obviate this defect that a Conven- 
tion was drafted for the establishment of an 
Intei national Prize Court at the full sitting of 
the Second Hague Conference on 21st September 
15)07, and adopted by all the States present with 
but one solitary exception. It is also the ardent 
desire to rectify this defect that has betrayed 
tniny eminent lawyers and judges into the error 
which we have above referred to. This error is 
the more glaring since the institution of a Prize 
Court is considered an act of sovereignty, an act 
bo intimately bearing on the relation between two 
belligerent States that it would be a breach of 
neutrality on the part of a neutral State to allow 
the institution of a Prize Court on its own terri- 
tory. 

The present Prize Law is but the fag end of a 
sytstem which once enjoyed a very wide sway in 
tho Middle Ages. Wars were then fought on the 
principle of solidarity which established the rela- 
tion of enemies not only between tho contending 
States but also between their respective subjects. 
Tho artificial notion, moreover, of a ship as 
floating territory was not yet reached and the 
result was that nil the property of tmemy subjects, 
whether on board enemy or neutral vessels, could 
t>e seized and condemned by a belligerent. The 
rules that then prevailed in practice were formu- 
lated in the Consolato del Mar, a code of Mari- 


time Law that at one time enjoyed general accept- 
ance in the Mediterranean Sea. The essence of 
these rules was tliat enemy property, whether 
fillip or cargo, was captumble, while neutral pro- 
perty, whether ship or’ cargo, was free. This sys- 
tem was, however, not adopted at once by all the 
littoral States of Europe, Long during tho 
Middle Ages England did not accept that neu- 
tral property in enemy ships was free, while 
still further in tho sarno direction she acted 
on the principle that neutral property, whether 
ship or cargo, was tainted by companionship 
with enemy property and could bo accordingly 
condemned ns if it weio enemy property. The 
Dutch, on the contrary, the large extent of 
whoso carrying trade pointed to a le-^ 
etringent policy, headed the liberal movement 
and strictly followed tho rules of the Consolato 
del Mar. By the end of tho 16th century it suc- 
ceeded in persuading England to net in a lino 
with it. During the last two decades of the 18th 
centuiy the Baltic Powers confederated them- 
selves into the so-called armed neutralities and 
adopted the principle “ Free ships and free 
goods”. We seem to see here the hand of the 
fiction of the floating territory. England, how- 
ever, persistently refused to recognise this inno-. 
v&tion which for over half-a-century formed a bone 
of contention between her and the Northern 
States. During the Crimean War England had 
to relax her stubbornness thatit might act in con- 
cord with her allies, and at the Declaration of 
Paris, 1856, the principle received the concurrence 
of all the Great Powers of Europe and has since 
been adhered to by all the Powers of the world. 
The United States of America, which refused 
to become a party to the Declaration, wished 
to go a step further and exempt all enemy 
property as such from capture and condem- 
nation. Several States had before, and have since, 
concluded treaties to this effect, and in the war 
of 1866 Prussia, Austria and Italy acted on it. 
In the Franco-German war of 1870, Prussia 
tried to follow the more liberal policy, but unfor- 
tunately had to drop the attempt as she was not 
reciprocated by her enemy. In the gigantic war 
that is at present devastating tho continent of 
Europe the practice of cipture prevails, thus 
crippling trade in a greater portion of the globe. 
Though this practice has not wanted warm sup- 
porter* among eminent international lawyers, 
especially of tho English school, yet in the cause 
nf humanity, wo venture to raise a note of dissent 
and hope that the generous efforts of the United 
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Stats, will in no distant Mm* bo crowned with . - 
.Scow. Jlnmnnitarian considerations here iortu- 
mtaly ■> far prevailed already a. to exempt cer- 
tain species of enemy property from c«pt»™ ” 
appropriation. The personal effects of the Captaan 
.nd crow of a captured vessel are not ronton™! 

.< lawful prize. Fishermen employed .n roast-fish 
iog lihewise enjoy wide .mmunit.es both for 
themselves and their property such ns bo^sand 
taclrle, provided they are not likely to be enBaged 
in w.riik. employments auch a. scout.ng, «i e nnl- 
hns or carrying arm.. Expedition, sent out for 
purposes of science, art, religion or humanity are 
hnmune from interference on the pound [ of enemy 
character. Merchantmen compelled by Vl » 5I «l or J“ 
sept .belter in an enemy's harbour must also bo 
granted an immunity from o.pture. 

There am eevendpoint. of Fme to wh.ch we 
lave not yet touched. We have hitherto spoken 

of enemy pr"P* rtv *' “™, h * r ‘ d 

neutral property has gradual y e P . 

fate attending enemy property w.th which .it 
happened to be a.sociated and how a neutral 
ve-scl haa even been allowed to throw ,t. mantta 
of freedom over the enemy cargo it cojered. bow 
we com. to consider the condition. nnder wh.ch 
nentifti cargo and even neutral vessels maybe 
captured and condemned. These emhtaM Aave 
to’he studied under the subjects of 
•contraband of war which arc in a rem under 

•'“& TVtata.' »3.VT '£K.£ 

3S “e Terence between conditional 
contraband and absolute cont.n»».id iji L?£! 
extraordinary divergence in the prect.ee of will 
ons State... to what article, constitute contra- 
band of war, we cannot with.n the narrow compos, 
of this short essay concern J* " 

enough for our present purpose if wo «»y 
a blockade to bo considered genuine most be 
elective and that article, of d.mt nee for warlike 
purposes can alone constitute contraband of 
• LT We will not even attempt the almost 
impossible task of fixing the mean.ng of the 
words effective and direct, but will pa-e on to 
consider the fate oi the vessel that runs a block- 
ado or carries contraband of war. The pecsHy 
for a breach ot blockade is geoerolly the confis- 
cation oi both the ship and its cargo. However, 
the cargo wilt be wived where ita owner i> i differ- 
ent irom that of the .hip and ren prnvo that he 
was ignorant at the time of etapment that the 
tort of destination was under blockade. When o 
ship carrying contraband of war is captured, it is 


the common, though by no mean, universal, prac- 
tice to take the vessel to the port of the captor 
where the articles of contraband aro duly con- 
demned by a competent Prize Court. The fnte^ of 
the vessel itself and of any innocent articles which 
it may carry hangs upon the guilt or innocence 
of their owners. The difference between vio- 
lating blockade and carrying contraband of war is 
thus plain. In the one case the guilt is primarily 
that of the peccant vessel, in the other it is that 
of the prohibited cargo. 

Lastly, a word about prize-money. During the 
Middle Ages, when privateers started on their own 
account and made captures of enemy ships and 
enemy goods, the captured property was appro- 
priated between the captors. But, as we have seen 
above, these privateers very often degenerated into 
pirates and their respective Sovereigns found it 
necessary to exercise some control over them. As 
a result of this State control the rights of the 
privnteeis ns to the captures they made varied 
according to the temperament of their Sovereigns. 
A queen like Elizabeth or a despot like Cromwell 
could not be expected to bo over-generous to tho 
captors. The more liberal kings that followed 
were less grasping and once more the chums of 
the captors assumed their original dimensions. But 
since the Declaration of Paris privateering in its 
pristine condition has fallen into disuse. Now 
captured enemy vessels and goods, after being 
condemned by a competent Prize Court, become* 
the property of the belligerent State whoso forces 
made the capture. However, the State generally 
e fleets a sale of the prize, and a part, if not the 
whole of the proceeds, '‘are distributed among the 
officers and crew who made the capture. This is 
called prize-money and must be distinguished 
from salvage, called also prize-salvage, which is 
given to those who re-capture the vessels or goods 
of neutrals, allies or those belonging to compa- 
triots. The former is in the nature of a share in 
the spoils of the enemy, the latter a reward for 
good offices rendered to a fri°nd. There is again 
the money due on a ransom bill executed by the 
Master of a captured ves«el. ,A hostoge is gene- 
rally demanded by the captor to ensure due pay- 
ment of the hill and the vessel is then set free. 
This hill i9 indirectly made effective by the right 
of action which the hostage has in the Courts of 
his own country against the Master and the own- 
ers of the ship and cargo for the due performance 
by them of the contract under which their m, 
perty was restored to them. 1 
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SIR SMITH DORRIEN. 

Geneial Sir n. L. Smith-Dorrieu, G.C.B., 
who has been the recipient of the highest praise 
at the hands of Sir John French, has taken part 
in practically all the British engagements since 
1878. Sir Horace was appointed to command 
the Second Army Corps on the sudden death of 
General Grierson on the evo of hostilities. He 
was appointed to the office on the special recoin- 
mendation of Lord Kitchener. How well the 
war minister's choice has been justified is evident 
from the following. In his historic despatch, 
Sir John French after desci ibing General Smith 
Berrien's resistance on the 2Gth says 
1 esnnotelose tho brief account of tin* gtoriou* stand 
of tho British troops without recording my deep appro- 
elation of the vain »t>lo rervices of General Sir Horrace 
Smith-Dorr cin. I nay without hesitation that the 
satioR ottho leftwiop of my army on the morning of 
the 26th could never have been accomplished unless a 
Commander of rare unusual coolne*?, intrepidity, and 
determination had been present personally to conduct 
tho operation. 

Sir Horace has thus raved half tho British 
Army in the terrible fighting round Mons. In 
fact this distinguished Officer has been in tho thick 
of the fighting wherever there has been any 
during tho past thirty-five years. Beginning with 
tho Zulu War in 1870, lie has served in the 
Egyptian war, the Nile Expedition, the Soudan 
Campaign, the Chitral and limit Expeditions and 
tho Kile Expedition of 1898. In the South Afri- 
can War he commanded a Brigade and then a 
D ivision. Nino tenth- df his service has been passed 
In India and it was at Quetta that lie built the 
first Soldier'* Club that the Army hns ever know n. 
Since then ho fi \h ?>ecn in command at Aldershot 
and is ono of the mo-t popular of l’riti-h Gene- 
rals, Ho is nn eloquent speaker and a facile 
writer and c xn give and t \ke knocks better than 
tho best soldier in the field. 

Lieut.-General Sir Douglas Haig. 

Lieutenant-Genei a) Sir Douglas Haig, Command- 
er of the first Army Corps in Sir John FunriiV 
Expeditionary Force, is the veritable embodiment 
of .ill that is meant by the expression “cavalry 
tWli.” He U now fifty-three years of ago and 
has been General Officer Commanding at Aider- 
shot since 1912. Ilia previous careei fitted him 
for this enviable post and Wing a soldier After 
Sir John French’s heart, he commands a brilliant 
force of army in the present war. Jn 1885, he 
CO 


joined the 7th Itu-sms, 6eiu.il in the Soudan 
campaign in 1898, being present at Atbara, and 
O/ndur/B.an lor which lie received Jiis brevet 
majority. He went through the South African 
War fii st as D- A. A. G. for cavalry in Natal, 
then na Chief Staff Officer to General French nnd 
finally he commanded a group of columns for 
which he was promoted Brevet Colonel. He then 
became A. D. C. to the King and received the 
King's and Queen's medals. Nor was his work 
confined to two continents. In 1903, he was 
made Inspector-General of Cavalry in India and 
three years hence xvas appointed Director of Mili- 
tary Training and Chief of Staff in India from 
which he took up bis command in Aldershot. 
Thus from post to past he was promoted with 
increasing reputation. Some years ago he mnr- 
ried tho lion. Dorothy Yivian, cne of the maids’ 
of honour to Queen Alexandra. As n mark of 
Rojnl favour the marriage was celebrated in the 
private Chapel at Buckingham Palace in the pre- 
sence of the King nnd Queen Sir Douglas is 
believed to be n scientific soldier and is the Author 
of a book, “ Caxaliy Tactics.” Though a master- 
ful man ho is exceedingly popular with his men 
who are proud to march with him to the tune of 
“ Death or Glory Boys." As has been expected 
Sir Douglas has so distinguished himself in the 
present war that he has since been made Gene- 
ral in Sir John French's Expeditionary Force. 

SIR PHILIP CHETWODE. 


j coni- 


nrigndier-Geneial Sir Philip Chetwode i 
manded the fifth Cavalry Brigade, which was ac- 
cording to Sir John French's despatch of Septem- 
ber 7tb, 191-1, posted st Ttinche, on the extreme 
British right at tho beginning of the combined 
operations. On August 28th, tho Brigade fought 
a brilliant action with the German Cavalry in the 
course of which the 12th Lane ei-s nnd Royal Scots 
Greys routed the enemy and epeared large numbers 
in flight. Sir John French says that the for- 
ward rcconnoissance conducted by Sir Philip Chet- 
wode in conjunction with Major -GenemI Allenhy 
drd excellent work on the 22nd and '23rd of 
August. The combined forces “penetrated as far 
as Smgmes, They showed to great advantage in 
them encounters besides bringing .information 
from tho French ITeadiinarters." Sir Philin 1 

»' » is fighting q.SS l.S: 

f»tW S, r Grange Chetral., «*„ „ tve T" " 

di.tinelion dimng tho Crime™ IV.r in th '« * 
Bmsm, nleo in t„o Indian th ° 6th 
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SIR PRATAP SINGH. 

Among tins FewHtot y Prince* awl Ruling Chiefs 
of I lulia who have now gone to the fi out, II. II. Sir 
Prattp Singh is neither the rno'-t wealthy nor the 
most powerful, \mt he is perhaps the host known of 
them all to the British public and repi esents the 
type of the best of India’s Native Rulers Bom 
in 1S45 he is now in his seventieth yeai , but no 
consideration of advancing age could keep him 
from his “ right to servo the King Emperor." He 
has led a Ynisy life and added lustre to his crown 
on many an occasion. A soldier, first and foie- 
most, a dashing cavalry officer of tho highest 
elms, a general as well as a fighting ny»n, he has 
also had his triumphs in peaceful Spheres. Ho 
gained experience under tho Maharaji of Jaipur, 
which lie has ntilbed to such mlvanlage lor tho 
administration of Jodhpur that it is a model of 
administrative efficiency 

His military career is even more distinguished. 
He has scarcely lost an opportunity of service. 
In 1878 he formed one of the Kabul Mission. In 
48fi7 he took part in tho Mohmnd Expedition ns 
A.-D.-C. to General Ellis This fiontier raid was 
followed next year by a more determined effort 
and final triumph at the Ttvah Expedition in 
which ho was of immense help to the General 
Officer Commanding, Sir Willi on Lockhart. Two 
years pass'd by and l\e xi i*. again in China in 
command of tho Impel ial Sonic© Troops which 
formed jurt of the intemation il expedition foi 
tho relief d tho Pekin leg ion under tho 
command of General Sir Allied G a vice. Indian 
troops and leaders non high tributes from the 
representatives of the foreign Powers In 1002 Sir 
Frataplx'came Chief of liltr in (liirerat from which 
he resigned in far our of Ins son, though stiH retain- 
ing his position in Jodhpur. He is now an Honorary 
Command int of the Imperial Cadet Corps 

Sir Pratap lias now passed three score and ten 
but lie is still an excellent lider and n shot. In 


offering his services at this hour of crisis he hi»s 
ndded one more proof of Indian loyalty and 
chivalry to the Imperial cause. Already we m' c 
healing of tho dash anil pluck of the bikhs 
the Gurkhas and the Bengal Lancers. All India 
awaits the triumph of Indian arms in the conti- 
nental wir, and with men like Sir Pratap, there is 
no wonder that Indian troops me such splendid 
heroes. 

There is an interesting incident which describes 
tho late Kill's intimate relationship with Maharaja 
Sir Pratap and his admiration of Rajput valour 
which is narrated thus by tho ev-Conimander-in- 
Cliief whose loss the Empire is mourning 

" At Jodhpur my friend tho Maharaja air Pratap 
Singh gave us a signal proof that the ancient valour OJ 
the Rajputs ha« not deteriorated in the present day. 1 
had wounded a flna boar, and ou his making for some 
rocky ground where i could hardly haro followed him on 
horseback, 1 shouted to Sir Pratap to get between him 
and the rocks, and turn him in my direction. The 
Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he came face 
to face with the boar bis horse put his foot into a holo 
and fell, the infuriated animal rushed on the fallen 
rider, and. before the latter could extricate bimsel*. 
gave him a severe wound in the leg with his formidable 
tushes On going to his assistance I found Bir Pratap 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing lha hoar 
and holding the creature (who was upright on 111 * hi»« 
legs) at arm’s length bv his mouth The spear without 
the impetus giren by the horse at full ipeed is not * 
very eftectiva weapon against tho tough hide of a boar’* 
back, and on leahsing that mine did not make much 
impression, Pratap Singh, letting go bis lmld of tho 
boar’s month, quickly seized his hirddega, and turned 
him on Ins back, crying 1 warn Sahib ware which I 
instant!? did and killed him. Any one who is able to 
realise the strength and weight of a wild boar "III 
appreciate tho pluck and presence of mind nt Sir Pra - 
tap Singh in this performance. Fortunately my wife 
and daughter, who had been following the pig-sticker* 
in a light cart, were close at hand and wd were ablo to 
dnro my friend home at once. The wound was found 
to ho rather a bad one, but it did not prevent Sir PraUp 
from attending some tent pegging and other amusement* 
in the afternoon, though he had to be carried to the 
scene." 


(With such a magazine as the fmffon J.’erinr it is impossible to question tho serious interest of fellow subject* 
in the Dependency in all matters which afTeet world progress. The striking feature of such magazines is tho detach' 
ed and Impartial spirit which animate* the writers of the articles and the ready reproof oi any utterance which 
belittles the high ambition of the Indian nation to deserve the respect of all nation*. — The Review of /ferine*.] 

TJIK KA ISfRI ff/A'/J.—The peculiar features of this exceedingly well edited magazine aro that contri- 
butions snd extrasts on every branch of subject likely to interest > reading people are presented to the view from 
month to month Tapers not only on politics and political economy hut on matters purc-iv social rehtiovw and 
intellectual are dealt with by expcrl cmtribnters Then there are interesting selections on arts science law and 
""'V!* 0t n ,7 and i<jme P»R« are devoted to the public' utterances or the 

day by well known public men from public pl&trorma. Thus a mass of most useful and varied Information is 
presentrd to the reader who could make his choice what he should read and study and what he might skip over- 
all this is offered for the extremely low price of Rupees Are per annum. It ia indeed /*» innnnilnr for 
«* •"««** “ » loc if life and .lead, prosperity. Mr. N.tes.n is .renterprising^oung Unirer.Uy man 

who teems lo thoroecblv understand the rracucal ut.l.lv of moothlv review. conceived bythejpoputar reader. 


aeountorpsrt to a large extent of Mr. Btead's popular “Review of Reviews." 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

It has been said that the most difficult role to 
play in Europe is that of an Heir-Apparent. At 
the present time the British nation takes a special 
interest in the Prince of Wales and watches with 
eager solicitude the cal ef til education His Royal 
Highness is gaining for future duties. The 
Prince of Wales' Relief Fund started immediately 
on the outbreak of hostilities is a symbol of the 
British adoration of the young Prince. The young 
Prince, though delicate of hciltb, volunteered 
his service in this gre it war but Lord Kitchener 
invalidated the Prince on tho score of his mino- 
rity. It is now announced that II. R. H. has 
joined the Expeditionary Poice in Fiance. No- 
thing could be tnoio inspiring for the British 
Forces than the presence of their young Prince 
among tho ranks. It must bo an invaluable lesson 
and the Prince would be pioud to be associated 
in tho great p itriotic entei prise. 

Roin at White Lodge, Richmond, on June 
23, 1891, the Primwt/f W.do was ditto itc 1 umlw 
the tutorship of Mr, llatisell until he i ntered 
Osborne on May 1, 1907. Ho then went to 
D wtiuouth in 19 17, where he was tmd-shipmin in 
the //uvluitan. In 1911, he w.w invested as 
Prince of Wales at Carnarvon Castle and in June 
was made Knight of tho Older of the Gartei. 
During tho yoir 1912, he studied French and 
Political Economy m P.iils and (itci entered the 
Oxford University as an under-graduate. Ifi 
1913, the Prince visited Gorminy. 

Heyon 1 the histone ceremony of the Corona- 
tion the Prince lias seldom figured in State func- 
tions. Alike tho Pi nice and his august parents 
are anxious to avoid tho lime-light of official iou- 
tine. The first official duty he pci formed was in 
June list u hen he recoiled President Poincare 
on his arrival in England. 

Tho Prince bis been tinincd ve»y much in the 
manner of his'groit father. It u <aM, he his 
1 been an extremely bird woikei nnd In* struck 
those about him, high and low, ns ivhat we call * a 
live thing.’ Nei\ ou» and conscientious the Prince 
has been brought up in the most lovable manner 
and is universally liked by all with whom he 
worked, studied nnd played. The Pi ioce is fond 
of natural history and enjoys lectures in science. 
A good sportsman, the training he is now under- 
going will be of service when the sceptre' falls to 
him to rule the Empire and it is believed t he will 
be the worthy successor of King George. 


GENERAL LEMAN. 


The defence of Liege will go down in history as 
ono of tho most memorable episodes in tho great 
war. Ouo of thu principal miscalculations on 
which tho Geiuan Wav Lord staked his foitune 
was that ho could ride loughshod over Belgium. 
But the gallant people lose like ono man to de- 
fend tho integrity ot the niotheilaiid against the 
onslaughts of unscrupulous assailants. It is on 
all hands admitted that but for the heroic de- 
fence of Liege and the consequent check in the 
German advance Fiunco wo.uld have fallen an 
easy pi oy to the sudden ii i uption of the Uhlans. 

And the genius of Liege is General Leman 
who has won a world- wide reputation for his 
pluck and heioism. Nine years ago be was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of tho Belgian Engineer Corps 
anil was employed us Director of Studies at *tho 
Ecole Militaiiie having been Professor and Exa- 
miner in Mathematics at the same School. Gene- 
ral Leman, though only second in tank, was prac- 
tically in charge of the whole training of tho boys 
both in and out of doois. Pioud ol his work, he 
has completely looiguniscd tho entire system 
which Ins predated the gallant defenders of tho 
foi tress. 

Before gaining renown ns n Conini.mdei in tho 
Field, General Leman had already won it as a 
Mathematician nnd Scientist. 'Iho author ol a 
veiy readable and practical treatise on his favou- 
rite subject, he is equally a mm of fierce and un- 
tiring enoigy. Thus Belgium iound in her hour 
of need the ideal combination of ndvanced science 
and thorough practical attainments in the great 
soldier scientist. In fact, the necessity of this 
happy combination is tbe theme of the General's 
reraaiks to the military correspondent of the 
Daily Ntvs and Leader , when long ago he saw 
him at lus school. “ My sole desire has been to 
amalgamate tlieoiy and practice, and to bring the 
t«o branches of militniy training— ensignment 
and ccanm.indment— into Imu with one another 
with the object ot cnsunng success on tho battle- 


r.oc.p 1 , is UmLj the them. „f uni « r!al etll ’ 
And jet ILe he.o ot Liege hod seen „ 0 botffi 

'"4 ot defeat , for tw„„™ 
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GENERAL D’AMADE. 

In hi» memorable despatch on September 7 th 
Sir John French wrote with lefeienco to the 
fighting on August 27th and 28tli : ** General 
D'Atnado also with the (5 1st and 02nd Fiench 
Reset ve Divisions moved down ftom the neigh* 
bourhood of Arms on the enemy’s right U:«»k 
and took much piesauio olV the tear of the Rii- 
tish forces.” Now wh.it soi t of man is this 
Genet al lVAui&de 1 The Sketch gives the follow- 
ing picture : “ He is able to keep the martial 
character intact under a pile of social attainments. 
A man of about fifty, with grey moustache and 
grey-blue eyes, a brilhaut lioiseman and of estab- 
lished valour, he is the best type of the able and 
active soldiers who aie upholding the honour of 
Fiance in the piesent encounter.” 

It has been Baid that his allies find no fitter des- 
cription than that liois an officer and a gentleman. 
In fact D'Amado lias moved with Englishmen 
and has frequently been seen in London and is 
fairly convcisant with English idioms. In fact 
he knows more English •than most Englishmen 
know French, lie h.as already been in touch with 
the British army on active seivico. IIo wont 
through the South African War us French Mili- 
tary Attache. The South African friendship with 
English Generals lia* now borne fruit. Many of 
the English Commanders in the present Expedi- 
tionary Force saw service in South Africa when 
D'Amado was nttachd. in bearing and appear- 
ance General D’Amade looks every inch a fiist 
rate fencer. With his pleasing manners and 
viviacity he is a typical Frenchman and a worthy 
comrade to the English Commandants. 

Major-General Pulteney. 

Major-General WilU vra Pulteney, C.B., D SO., 
is fifty Jour years of ago and has been in com- 
mand of the Sixth Division of the Irish Command 
since 1910 and has had a long and varied war 
record. Ho is a Gu indsman and was present with 
the Guards’ Brigade in Egypt in 1882, being at 
the battle of MahuH and Teli&h Kabir. Whilst 
employed on special duty under the Foreign Office 
in Uganda, he served in the Unyoro and Nandi 
Expeditions (medal and clasp). Fiom 1899 to 
1902 he was in South Africa, being three times 
mentioned in despatches, promoted to a Brevet 
Colonelcy, and receiving the Queen’s medal with 
six clasps and the King’s with two. He command- 
ed the 1st Battalion Scots Guards during the 
Boer Wer. ' 


General Nicolas Ruzsky. 

Genei.al Nicol is YJadimiiovitcli Riusky is one of 
the most prominent ofliceis of the Russian Genein] 
Stall’ with previous experience m two watt.. Chief 
of stiff in tho second Mancliui i.in Army he made 
liis name in the Russo-Japanese War. Ho re- 
ceived his nulitaiy education at the Gymnasium 
at Pctiognul and later at the Constantine Militaiy 
Schools and tho Nicolas Academy of the General 
Stall. When only eighteen he scived ns Sub- 
Lieutenant in tho Tuikish Wm. A Colonel .at 
thnty-one and a Major-Gonei.il at fort} -two, he 
is now in full command of nn important section 
of the Russian foices operating against Austiia. 
He is now sixty-one. 

The Petrogrnd coticspondent &f the Timex gives 
a pleasant picture of the Russian General. Regula- 
tions have been di lifted, says he, under General 
Uuzsky’editccLion foi the governing of the Army. 
It has always been consldeied that thcoiy and 
practice aio inseparable. “ In order to be a good 
General,” he always said, “ one must he able to 
devise a plan of .attack and also to carry it out.” 
This rare combination of qualities of Field Com- 
mander and scientific tiuining lias bi ought General 
Iluzsky to tho front. To the foregoing must be 
added great intelligence and capacity in operating 
largo masses of men. 

During the big military j«ana.-iivres General 
Ruzsky attracted attention because he could tell 
at any given moment where any Regiment stood 
and lie could extract the maximum of benefit from 
the position of every unit. 

Before the war, Geneial Ruzsky, then Coman- 
dcr of the lvietf Military District, seriously stu- 
died the future sicne of the operations, and it is 
quite safe to asseit that at the beginning of the 
campaign the conductor of Lwow (Lemberg) knew 
every path, gully, and elevation in Galicia as well 

• Tim detaiW study of the UtthfeU fanjiU.i,. 
■ty with the scone nt the wurf.re, joined to the 

"1 the Russian Almy *!“ ««l 
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General Rennenkampf. 

General Rennenkampf, live victor in the battle 
of August 21 in East Prussia wheio tlueo Ceimnii 
Corps hi o repotted to havo been touted, is tlio 
leader of the Russian At my opeiating again' t 
Germany, lie is it vetoi.ui of wide experience 
and has seen considerable war service in his time. 
He was ptobably the one Russian General who 
came through tlio Russo Japanese War with cu- 
ll ,nced reputation. Horn at Estlmdo on 17th 
April 1854, ho was educated successively in tlio 
Roval Gymnasium, the Militaty School ol Finland 
aud in tho Nicolas Academy, St. Petcisbuig. 
lining had a thoiougli military training ho en- 
tered the 5th Chian Regiment, commanded tho 
Acktusky Regvmont of 1H agoutis and was soon 
after made Chief D’Ktat-Majoi of Hist Bayk.il 
District. Furthor honours wero in store for him 
and ho became successively Commander of tho 
First Cavalry Brigade, tho 3rd Cossu-k Division 
of West Baykal, 7 th and the 3rd Siberian Corps. 
In 1900 ho was called upon to sei vo in Macedonia 
and received the honour of tho Cioss of St. 
Gcoige. In tlio Russo Japanese War ho com- 
manded the Siberian Cossack Division and »o 
distinguished himself that he was made Genci.il- 
Lieutonant with the Order of St. Stanislaus from 
the Eaipeior. Although wounded, he nover left 
his post and only after a very senoua wound in 
the leg was for a little while in the hospital. He 
is a splendid type of horseman and rejoices in 
cavalry charges ijuite as much as our bir John 
French. One who has seen him at the battle- 
field says that the battle of Lianj ang and Shaho 
will always keep the name of Geneial Renucu- 
knmpf alive. It is said that the most brilliant 
olheers of the Russian Life Guards volunteered 
for service in Rennenkampf ’a division. That is 
nn indication of tho magnetic pow er of his per- 
sonality. Tho picket it war has opeuod out a. rich, 
field of glory aud adventuie to General Lieute- 
nant Rennenkampf of whom much is expected 
alike by the Empciot and the people of Russia. 

Tho premier Renew and Magazine of Iniia. Tbe 
literary men, the politician, tbe icboltraod etudent. wilt 
all Bad in tie pages matter or enf totting inleiett. 
No literary man, eduoatiooist or atudjrt » * • 

should deprive himself of tlio advantage of haring 1 he 
Indian fteifric on hie book-ahelf or table. — Kaa«in 
Afire. 

UpeaWng of tbe reference book* he consulted in Ihe 
*■ . ration of bia book, “ Economics of British India,** 

• of. Jadunath Barkar, M A , anya: I baro been greatly 
helped by the old flies of the Indian JSttfetr, which 
contain a large fund of accurate information on Indiau 
economic questions, not to be easily gathered elsewhere. 


VON DER GOLTZ. 

On the occupttiuu of Belgium, Field Marshall 
Von Dor Goltz watt appointed Military* GovtiJ.or 
of tho State. Public opinion in Germany had 
long marked him out ns the j >rob.i hie Coin ui findc-r- 
in -Chief of tho Gei man foices in time of war. 
The Field Marshall is nn old veteran of seventy 
anil linn won icput.ition alike n« n writer and ns a 
lighter. Curiously enough Id* first literary* cflorts 
were novels written when u cadet at GrO'.s-UcVi- 
teifcldo to lielp to suppoit his widowed mother. 
Hut ho achieved his woild-wido reputation by the 
publication of “ Nation in Arms" and “Army 
Leadership,” which are now studied as Text Books 
in tho military colleges of every nation. Dcr 
Goltz had long been connected with the military 
training of tho Turks but the recent Balkan con- 
flict proved that they had not altogether much 
piuGted by tho Geiuian discipline. Even in Ger- 
many, since tho litter lout of the Turks in a bingle 
campaign, many thought that Dcr Goltz had 
dug the grave of his own reputation. But the 
Kaiser thought otherwise and appointed him 
Inspector-General of tho Second Army including 
tho flowoi of tho Piusrian Gunids. Though 
no favouute at court owing to his blunt and 
bluff outspoken manner Goldz Pasha, the title of 
which ho is still pioud, is almost universally consi- 
deicd tho Fatherlands greatest living soldier. 

Much of Goltz's military tactics were learnt 
under the greatest living soldier in Germany, 
Field Marshall Count Von Haesler. As he ad- 
mits himself the great spartan soldier “gave my 
whole military life a different direction than it 
would otherwise havo taken.” Distinctly, a soldier 
of imagination uud initiative, he is ns much a 
great General as a great writer. In fact if he 
has done nothing more than his books, it would 
havo entitled him to the highest reputation. Hi» 
books have "been translated into twelve languages 
of Europe and wo can find no more brilliant and 
unanswerable apotheosis of obligatory military 
service clsowheie. All of Goltz’s wiitings are 
marked by a pictures quen ess and lucidity which 
stamp him. a man of literary 6tyle. Germany 
and the Ivniser, say s a writer, have showered their 
richest honours on the bespectacled soldier who 
looks more like a schoolmaster than a General. 
IYoni his tank of junior lieutenant in the Austrian 
campaign ol 1866 in which he had his left shoulder 
smashed by shell fire, Goltz has risen to the 
dignity of the Field Marshall of Prussia and 
Knight of the Black Eagle. 



r ■ COL. SIR PRATAP StNOH. 

GENERAL BOTHA, Regent of Jodhpur. 
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WOMEN AS STANDARD BEARERS 

BY THE LADY FRANCES BALFOUR 


little procession passed along tlie bide of 
1 one of the great London thoroughfares 
leading to the west, ft dibtrict of London 
l " still full of the remains of ancient forest 
trees and the leafy orchards of farm-houses, which 
have long eh on place to streets and gardens. 
There are many people walking, always pnmog 
along the pilgrim way, and to-day we watch the 
over widening and deepening line of men who are 
preparing for the battle-front. 

This procession was a faithful imitation of the 

movement of troops. Night was falling, the lamps 
were half lit, and there were more shadows than 
light. All the marchers ought to have been in 
their beds, preparing for the day and the hour 
still a long way ahead of them, for the eldest was 
about nine years of age, and the rank-and-file 
were about two years younger. They were march- 
ing to the tuck of drum, beaten as far as could be 
seen on a variety of tin plates and lids. Their 
formation was close, end they kept an even tread. 
The boys were beating the drums and the little 
company was led by two standard bearers. The 
two that carried the flag* were girls, and in their 
hands the well-worn folds of the Union Jack were 
held carefully aloft. The children play at War, 
and as they gather under their elected leaders the 
standard bearers are the women. 

But the thoughts of many hearts may be 
revealed is the constant feeling as we tread the 
accustomed ways and get used to the unaccustom- 
ed sight*. _ , . , . , , „ 

Women in their dibits for the rights of full 
citizenship have been so often confronted with the 
menace of War, with the assertion that when it 
is made thev must stand and look on. Bui to 
force it Is that inns, and they are no judges of 
the hour In tlm nations when that supreme test 
mast be applied. 

To day, internationally, women are thinking of 
the future. Every country is wondering what 
will be its life when at last the “sulphurous 
canopy” of War is cleared away. Every nation 
knows it cannot return to the otd ways. Some 
will suffer in loss of territory, to all will come the 
exhaustion of prolonged waifare. Women will be 
• in the majority of men all over the Continents 
that engaged in the struggle. Already, where there 
is conscription, the work of men is being done by 
31 


women. “ The must bhall foam round the white 
feet of laughing girls whose sires have marched 
— flora whence there is no return. We nre con- 
stantly being asked why women are not being 
employed in tho traffic by tram and rail, 
and in bureaus and fields as they are m 
France. The answer is that with a volunteer 
army. as we have, the call to arras car. be met 
without depriving these services of their usual 
male workers, and that the established order of 
things is so little disturbed at present, it is not 
necessary to use women in a way unaccustomed 
to the ordinary habits of the public. The British 
people would rather go without a thing than have 
their conventional ideas as to what ought to be 
done upset. An innkeeper, who was still employ- 
ing German waiters in this country, was told by a 
customer that it would be more seemly to have a 
set of women waiters. He replied, Germans he 
had always had, and he did not see his way to do 
otherwise. 1 

There is a great 'deal of this conventionalism 
and red tape about the methods of ' the funds 
raised for the relief of distress. The Prince of 
Wales’ Fund is being administered by a Commit- 
tee of men as “the majority, who are totally un- 
acquainted with the conditions of the people, bnd 
some of them conspicuous instances of having no 
administrative ability. An early decision not to 
help women to obtain remunerative employment 
was entirely based on the old assumption that 
women could not bo employed, and if their bread- 
winner was away, they must be supported on the 
old system of soup and bread tickets. 

Now, as the men have passed away from their 
civil occupations and form part of the army at 
the front, what does their absence reveal ? It 
now shows at once how closely interwoven to-day 
are the 'employments of men and women. All 
that implies a liberal education has been shared 
for forty years by both sexes. The dislocation of 
trade and commerce, and the Stock Exchange, 
has thrown more women-typists out of work than 
The Army Clothing Departments would be 
badly off if the women were in the trenches, and 
the Telephone and Post Office service has taxed 
the strength and endurance of women as highly 
tho men employed. Perhaps, when 
peace allows tis a Surrey of the splendid pnblie 
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Utter, yet she herself seems to have been pretty 
well confident of it, for she tries to persuade tbo 
exiled prince, Hama, to forsake his beautiful, 
noble wife Sita — Sita who is admired and revered 
to this day in India as the embodiment of the 
highest ideal of womanhood. But, as fate would 
have it, her offer ended in her mutilation by 
Lusman. Lanka’s proud tnonaicli could not 
brook such a personal insult to his sister, and the 
kidnapping of Sita by him and the subsequent 
terrible war with Rama wero the sequel of 
Madame Shurpannklii’s adventure 

We bad our fighting women also. In the 
Ramayan itself we find that Dasaratha's youngest 
wife, Kaikeji, gets her two boons (which she 
ultimately uses as a means for the disinheritance 
and banishment of Rama) for having saved his 
life in a great battle with a powerful Daitya 
named Sambam. In the other epic, the Maha- 
bharata, we see how tho invincible hero of the 
time, Arjuna, was challenged to and engaged in 
personal combat by PiemiL. the Queen of our 
Indian amazons, until neutral friends iutei fered 
and the fight ended in the maniige of the com- 
batants. 

Passing over to tho middle ages, we find that 
the history of Raj pu tana teems with accounts of 
the heroic deeds of its daughtei s during the 
Mahomedan Period. One of the most noted among 
them was the beautiful Padmini, called the 
Flower of Obitore, a title for which sbo paid 
deaily enough. For Ala-ud din, King of Delhi, 
hearing of her beauty, was enaiuouied of her 
and treacherously capturing her husband, the 
Rftna of Chitore, claimed her ns his ransom. 
Padmini, resolved to pay Ala-ud-din back in his 
own coin, disguised her two thousand chosen 
warriors as her maids of honor and palanquin 
bearers and bravely rescued her husband from 
the enemy’s camp. The princes and all the best and 
bravest of the warriors of Clutoic lmd sacrificed 
their lives in the wat , but when, at last, it was 
< clear that the lall of the city was inevitable, the 
terrible Joh.nr rites were resolved upon us a last 
lcsourco. At the head of a yellow-robed proces- 
sion of singing women was tbo “Flower of 
Chitore,” serene and smiling, going to meet her 
death by fire to escape the insults of Ala-ud-din. 

The warrior-princess of Thoda, Tarabai, who, 
by her unshaken resolve, got back her father’s 
city for him, .together with her brave husband, 
from the Mahometans, is another example of the 
high and noble spirit of Rajputnis. And the 
famous Regent Queen of Bijapur, Chand Sultana, 


vjh.t . eomkimtum ot heroic resolve political 
genius and wisdom have we in her ! xhis grea 
-woman, who bad guided the two States of Ahmcd- 
n-igar and Bijapur thiough the stormy days ot 
internal political strife and conducted the famous 
“ Battle Dr the Veil " so brilliantly, at last wet 
hei death by tbo hands of a vile traitor. Autan- 
gazobe, the last of the ically poweiful Moghuls, 
ought to have good cause to leinmnber a MrM-* 
latti princess — the mother of Shiva ji. I*" 01 ', the 
dentil of his geneml, Afzul Klian, was due to 
hei. A brave and ambitious woman and a sin* 
ceio devotee of the Goddess Kali, she contain* 
platen Mich a deed ns the ticncherous nntidei of 
Afztd without a qualm — a thing which even her 
daring and resolute eon hesitates to do. After 
spending a whole night in prayers to her Goddess 
she appeals in the morning as one divinely in- 
spired and enjoins upon Shivaji the canying out 
of the task without remorse — for such a deed 
committed to put down the desecrator of the 
Mother’s temples cannot bo a sin. And her obe- 
dient and loving sod, Shivaji, bends his will to 
her stiong faith. 

Two other Mahratta princesses — Abalya B 3 * 
of Indore and the Rani of Jbansi — will be remetn- 
bei ed in history along with Shivaji’s mother. The 
former, though more noted for statecraft, once 
overthrew the military plans of Radho, the Pesb- 
wa’s uncle, by her clever strategy ; and the latter 
fought personally during the mutiny. Tbcrd h* 
no space to enter into any details about them and 
we shall pass on to the modern woman. 

X CHANGED V.OCE. 

Curiously enough women seem to have changed 
their rlue, or rather forced to change it. 
what nation will dream of going to war to-day, 
say, for the bake of a princess t Everybody wiU 
ridicule it as, a vnclodvauiatvc idea ivv thee* daje 
of tmiterialUm avid democracy. Though now ft' 
days it is a common ciy in the 'Vest that theif 
women ate being dewom&nised — i. e,, losing all 
their womanly qualities of gentleness, modesty, 
etc,, by their inordinate desire to compete with 
men in all public offices — with all this we have 
not yet heard that a single woman, not oven Mrs. 
Pankhurst, has offered to go to the front. Public 
opinion would logird the idea of women as fight- 
ers in the ranks es outrageous. And for that 
teafon the Russian damsel who shouldeied a rifi* 
and fought in the trenches recently ; the young 
Servian, Miss Sophie Yovanovitch, who had th a 
credit of sending several Turks to their heaven • 
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A MJCIIBSS AND HER SEWING MACHINE. 

The Dn> heat of W«tmir*tep b«« with her prepemtions »t G fTori House, Rothimpton. 
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Xenia Kritskdya a he took part 
Japanese ¥«• Hatietana Korotoviteh who 
fought by the side of hen husband in the same 
war; Hannah Snell, “ a truculent looking person, 
who played an actire part in the siege of Ponai^ 
cherry; Christian Davis, the “fat, jolly «<!»*». 
the female soldier who<e grave may bo seen i m the 
Chelsea Hospital Cemetery, and, last, the uc 1 
known English women, Phorbe llessel, » ho f°”t“ 
at Fontenoy, and “l)r. James Barry, w o 
at Wate.loo and in the Ciimea-nll ,heso 
had to work disguised as men. So they hare 
now turned their minds towards the great woil 
of mercy — tile cat e and comforting of the woundcl 
on tho battlefield. 

Ruskin has somewhere said that »™», *“• 
have public work to do lik, men hut on their own 
special ground ; that, as a woman s work at home 
exists in tho beautifying, *«“ n I ' 1 

comforting of it, she has her duties to perform l 
the wathetic, educational end humanitarian d - 
partments of public life. In he l** 1 ,. 
these she has obtained recognition readily enough 
though men are ehy of 

others, Tho fact that there is such a '""-‘“'"'I 
nnd adequate s>t&tf of nurses at the war-field to 
day is d!>e to a woman Miss Florence N.ghtiugale 
• who was ono of the prime founders of the Ked 

getting things done under didicultms were ,0 „n. 


HEROISM AMONG MODERN WOMEN. 

Though the women of to-day do not actually 
join the army and do the bloody work of murder, 
they are not the less brave than in the olden days, 
as will be been by several accounts that appear in 
the newspapers of many a brave deed performed 
by them. Among these is the Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg who opposed the oncoming of the 
German troops by placing her motor-car in their 
path, till the German heroes (?) pointed their 
revolvers at her and told her to get out of the 
way quickly. And the two telephone girls of 
Louvain — how proud we feel to lead about them! 
These two were working at the telephone when 
some shells exploded near the building and jtart 
of it tumbled down. But they stirred not from 
their post for fear of creating confusion in the 
Belgian army at a certain point. Another brave 
woman is a Madame Macherez who, when the 
Mayor of Soisson fled, took charge of the town and 
defied the Gormans to do their worst. We can- 
not help admiring the tireless energy of the 
Union Des Femmes de France which is conduct- 
ing a a umbei of temporary hospitals in Nancy 
and the surrounding places for the sake of the 
wounded. Ono of their nurses, a girl of seventeen 
was killed by a shell. Yet they are doing their 
self-imposed task undaunted even within range of 


INDIAN WOMEN. 

And the women of India ? They, t,™ '' 

getting things done unuer ward n" i e doing what they can, though their work coni.Lt. 

2J lakhs in cash for the War Fund. Mr Rfc? 
pendranath Basu has told us that the wom-A i 
Bengal have offered their jewelry f or 
«[ th.Kmpi.e. No „„„ J „„ 

stand how grc.it most be tho devotion ih . 

prompt such a loyal wish. p or l ”“ l a " 

know to their coot how passionately t “°f *!** 
women ... of Jewelry which is also 

tn« onerreu Mcrnc* 

\\ e have thwb teen how women holh 
end eastern aie giving th,;, SI .. lh . *<»lein 
end energy for the f,™*' th «' money 

here given something more prtm “'em 

As , statesman recently sanPta I *" «*. 

some of them have sm-T m £ r(rJt speech— 
tw life itseiLX^ 8 '"^ -Td~- 

those that are dear to them s’ 1 ™? “ 9 lives of 

• "omtns re8 , MJ 


vs of her that a gienv « 

JL lost to her country when Florenco Nighting. 
ale was born a woman 1” In thi. present war 

from tho highest lady to tho poorest woman in 

tho Empire each ie working m her own way . for 
tho benefit of the wounded soldiers and their 
families. Her Majesty Queen Mary la interesting 
hcrsolf -neatly on theii behalf and her gift or a 
motor ambulim-o for the use of the Indian troop* 
is but a single instance of it. The Duchess of 
Westminister and other great ladies are person- 
ally exerting themselves m prepanng clothes and 
comforts. And thousands of women in England, 
France and Russia are doing valuable work in 
various directions such »« organising relief kit- 
chew, fostering orphans and the like. Many are 
steppinginto the places of men as typists, deik. 
and waiters «« that tl.e nation s business may net 
„,r-,r gome have vlready gone to the front a. 
Rod Cross nurses, while others are replacing the 
professional nurses in th. home hospitals. 
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modie verses which hare beau occasioned by the 
war w© feel that they are unequal to the material 
with which they deal. It could not be otherwise. 
Even the most agile winded of our poets can at pre- 
sent hope to do no more than to seize some salient 
particular, to assimilate some partial and incom- 
plete impression, and then give expression to it 
as best he may. The more limited his endeavour 
• the greater his success is likely to be. 

Tko poots who, greatly daring, have tried to 
bo comprehensive and general are for the most 
part compelled to he imitative. Not that they 
necessarily imitate any particular poem or poet of 
the past, hut that they seem to rely too much on 
the analogies of other days and other wars. They 
fall into the error of those gentlemen who, 
rernejnbering the curious manifestations of popu- 
lar enthusiasm at the time of the Boer War, 
motored down I'icaditly on the night of the late 
memorable challenge to Germany, waving flags 
and blowing penny whistles ; they met with an ill 
response, although the vast crowd was of one 
mind in favour of tho war. There is no analogy 
between this war and the Boer War, there is even 
no complete analogy between thin war and 
tlio Napoleonic wars, or the war of the Ai mada. 
We live in a different and more complex society, 
and we are convulsed with a difference; and so 
poems of the war which are but echoes of the 
past fail to convince us. 

This quality of not altogether justifiable remi- 
niscence detracts from the power of many of the 
poems which strive to express the nation’s prepa- 
ration before battle, the hour of quiet self-dedica- 
tion which calls in the force of religious feeling to 
mate more enduring the ardour of patriotism. 
So, for example, Mr. Henry Newbolt’s verses 
■C&.VW T.b* Vigil, i'S nJtdrh w* j&emaw 

an example, seem something of an anachronism 
despite their considerable beauty of expression. 

England : whore the leered flame. 

Burn) before the inmost shrine. 

Where the lips tbst love thy name, 

Consecrate their hopes snd thine, 

Where the banners of thy dead. 

Weave their shadows overhead. 

Watch beside thine arms to-night. 

Pray that God defend tho Right. 

So (halt thou when morning comes 
Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Jojful bear tbe rolling drums, * 

Joyful bear the trumpets call. 

Then let memory tell tby heart : 

“ England 1 what than irert thou art 1 “ 

Gird thee with thine ancient might, 

Forth I and God defend the Right i 


Imitation ns n cause of weakness is at \vork 
also here in India, in the case of the numerous 
lyrics which have seen the light in our press und 
elsewhere since the war began. Severe criticism 
would be out of place, but it should be remem- 
bered that while those who are Indians by birth 
may use the English language habitually ip a jj 
the affaire of everyday, it is next to impossible 
that any not born to the use of this tongue 
should ever acquire that instinctive knowledge 
of almost imperceptible accent and sound values 
which is essential to tho writer of effective verse. 
Hence we get such quaint rhymes and rythms a*? 
this. — 

Rajputs, Gurkhas, or Sikhs, 

Jriims, all intermix. 

The fnct is that while the value of th P3e 
tributes of Indian veise as the authentic Out- 
come of a splendid loyalty must be patent to «j] 
it would be foolish and insincere to praise them 
as literature. And the mystical prose-poetry 0 f 
Mr. Tagore is unlikely to find in the war a 
fruitful source of inspiration. 


Not that it must bo imagined that India has 
a monopoly in war poetry which is technically 
or otherwise deficient; fearful examples might bo 
culled from every quarter of the Empire, and fr om 
it, very heart itself. This, to i osten «, Co*,, 
from the Daily Mail . — 


Belgium concocted war. 

This deserved her fate, 

That’s the blackest Teutonic lie, 
Published up to date. 


And another bard, stirred no doubt by Mil to • 
perpetrated the following blank veyro 


. , , ^nviaratfng matter W 

examine a few of those poems which ’ , • 

double merit of truth and mriody h 

hinted, these are generally to hi j 3 b 
the productions of those who have i&fl *7 
reives to isolated phases and * trf 

How finely, for example Mr Th* d ““P^ssic 
preserved for U9 this l Th0Dm Hard I I 
marching troops — - omentary glimpse 

SgjjpSs;- 

Men who march away thm u *. 

ioin 8. 
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Dallier* aa they be, 

England's i»ed are we; 

tier distress would leave us rueing: 

Nay. We see wliat we are doing. 

Though some may not aoe. 

He lias caught it all ; the physical conditions, 
•with the dim light of dawn, the free and yet 
restrained swing of inarching feet, and the spiri- 
tual atmosphere, the doubts that are dissipated 
as soon as born by the vehement assertion of 
truth. 

Curious, but not to be neglected, is the fact 
that among these poems of a phase, the fullest 
appeal, the most complete and satisfying though 
not the greatest, achievements an' to lie found in 
verses that mock, that hate, that burn with bitter 
irony. What in its limited way could be better 
than Barry Pain on ‘The Kaiser and God ’ ' 

Led by Wilhelm, m you tell. 

God has done extremely well , 

You with patronising nod 
Show that you approve of Ood, 

Unset face a question new— 

Thl«— doe* God approve of you ? 

And ono later couplet must not be omitted 

Impious braggart, you forget , 

God is not your conscript yet 
Swift himself achieved little that was better in 
verse than that ironic clash and conflict of ideas. 

Barely, but gladly, one recognises as one reads 
the inevitable phrase which is the product not of 
cleverness but of the mind drawn taut and tense 
by the need for expression. Here it is, for in- 
stance, crude perhaps and coarse, but truly stamp- 
ed in the mint, when Mr Hewlett says of the 
Kaiser that . — 


— When this tyrant for too lODg 
Hath shook the blood out of hi* earl 
He may have learned the price of wrong. 

And again, perhaps, in Mr. Watson's poem of 
the naval fight at Heligoland 
Each rejoicing gun 

Welcomed a foe at hand, _ 

And thundering ita delight. 

Opened ita mouth outright. 

And bit them in the Bight, 

The Dight of Heligoland. 

The twisted, common pun, smacks properly of 
victory and fierce exultation oter a strong foo hard 
smitten. 

Too long to quote, but outstanding among 
these occasional verses, is Mr. Rndyard Kipling's 
* For all we have and ai e.’ It is outstanding 
because it unites, in a higher degree than mod, 
the nobility of the general with the vivid quality 
of the particular. If we accept it as the best, or 
among the best, of verses jet produced in this 
time, it must be admitted that it is no more than 
the clearest and fullest in a chorus of discordant 
and often inarticulate voices. Yet would we have it 
otherwise? Tecnique may falter, and the cunning of 
expression fail, when confronted with this amazing 
welter of the nations, and yet there is a quality 
in many of these songs which it were ill to nil's, 
and which calls to mind the words of that great 
Elizabethan Sir Philip Sidney, who protested — 
“I must confess my own barbarousness: I never 
heard the old song of ‘ Percy and Douglas,’ that 
I found not my heart moved more than by a 
trumpet ; and yet it is sung but by some blind 
crouder, with no rougher voyce then rude stile.” 
It would ill become us now to bo moi-e censorious 
than he. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHART OF LIFE 

BEING STUDIES OF 


HAMLET, KING LEAR, OTHELLO AND MACBETH 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E. 


Dr. Miller doe* not appear 

\ R k*fce«ve*r*'« According . to him the pi*?* o? fihay.»pea«,"whetheT de»iEneaiT or not, 

lot calculated merely to nirniit. They have each *• an inner nie.ning," a >• central idea " which ft Uni. - 

;ood to aeerch oat end ataimilate. 


bich it does the student 

Els. 4 QW) r. SubaO*, ./ ifa “ Mum Btm*,' Rs 3 (Tim). Sepnratdp, R e ‘ On, mch. 


Oi A, NATES AN <£ CO., BOOKSELLERS, 3, SUNKURAIRA CHETTY STREET* MADRAS. 
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PRINCE VON DULOW. 


Punro Von Hulow is tho one Gcimnn stale,. 
m«n who enjoys a Kmoptu reputation. Hi, 
cnreer- „ exceptional. Tho author of tho 
Men Around tho Kniser” tells u, thot F.inco 
Bulow, now B.xty-iive, trore, hi, oncesta- 
bock to the twelfth century. p„ r 
ions his family lias been conspicuously identified 
with war, religion, diplomacy, ^lilies, li“„“™ 

"" d ‘if ■ — £™f 

1 ruse, a and Germany. Piior lo hi , appointment 

as Foreign Secretary in Beilin in lfiVr n, 
had a unique international expeiicneo It tZ 
German Lesstion, „„d KmbaesJ at St ?L,“ 
g, Pans, Rome ami Bukharest. 1I 0 has 
won many a diplomatic bout in his ®.: , 

c-reor. II. brought .bout tl. d™„fTo M 

Z'ZZ'tZZ Sb-YT’ 8 " ““ 

put upon France since Sodcn X?h h "” a “?" 

great landed classes should h n8,sonce Hist the 
burden of the pTpose d ^ "** *« * l “« tho 
eggmrian AriSacy I ^ 10.“" n T "'.‘' rOV ” "» 

Tho "November Storm "of lom >“”■ 

Hulow’. fateful J? p°? " m,n E o'" of 

from his Sovereign M.dor ,h. ° ±” r'° “ tort 
reserve in the discu.siou “ V«e r 

nations affairs,” brought about ♦ ),„ r ® ° f tl,e 

elusion. AndVrinJLnWd y„„ 

fourth Chancellor of the German Fmnb° W ’| tH> 

quished office on July 14, 1909. ‘ P re re >'»- 

Chancellors hnvo come and gone since . 

but Hulow ha, brilliantly im ,rc"cj' “ S 
upon the generation a, mud, b y h ‘j, 
by h,s euprome gift of ,!l, n co. That Spb? " 
iko losers e and unruffled disposition have ll, ', 
urn in good stead. He has had his das.rf 
l’arliamentary triurnphs. On. of the 
of men gifted with a magnetic . 

master of what Lord Morley called ‘the tedious 
art of managing men,’ ho delights in gmeeful 
utterances, repartee, imagery and rhetorical appo.ala 
seasoned with appropriate citations. Tie under- 
stands the psychology of tho Kaiser and the 
German people, but he is not without defects in 
his estimation of other peoples and foreign poli- 
cies. Ilis own statement of the German stand- 
point in his “ Imperial Germany ” is a succinct 
gc^ount of his grasp of the German psychology 


and ho foresees tho ilwully conflict that was jet 
browing m the heart of his nation. 


erfat ^i n .r Ct J )ctivc ® n «««*"/ and England would b« a 
nnnkmd in ,UD<! f ? r 1,0 lh cou “‘« , 'es. for Europe and for 
Erertlnce Ihe day when” uodrr- 
rinoed n,.? V* the Kore, > n Offloo I have been con- 
i If a B confllct "ever come to p M «:- 

o„t »/ b „ l J,U * «*»«*• not boatlaeked wifb- 

out very grave mk to Ihe attacking party. 

nnL LT.^ ? 0 ‘l beyond that, indulge in undue and 
h P ' b “ ,ldl , n|! * nd ••’mamenta, and did not 
uierneat our marine holler 

oro,;r digmty! OWed,, ° P °" er ‘ Q ln J af0 « ur reputatid 

breather twp« 1,0Wed to «n*k« an irremediable 

replied an? - "7° d B "S U "d- That j, why I alway. 

our feelinsa ""P' ,rtl '! en ‘ >«»<k which wa. hkelr to hurt 
but reai,t^i all *.!!!!;? '’,•, fr0m whateTer quarter it came, 
War m ihs» » .P*? 1 ’ 0 " - to ioterfcrB i» the Boer 
»o.ied .hit inn” lit hS*. d "' t E " e, ‘’ 11 ""- 0 * 1 '™* 
Ue'j I'oH’nVSlMk *” d "“‘bee Injured Boj- 


|„„* S . r °Vf n '"“ »»'l Germany, Prince Bulow has 

fe ir'" ",-’ He »ny »•» In" 1 

Ihe conflict, 0 * t0 lh ° inevitability of 


to ». w7. k „„f l ."°:'',' , » li ‘ i =-'o,lool.tioo,. It.cew. 
'••.nS t,» L'Ji ri"" hope ot»re,l,Dd 

"P intention of min* iT.!* a?'*" 0 *, 10 lon * •" ™ e h ' re 

“ - *«h intenTion'fi^Ooruianyt" r '° min “’ A ° d th6r# - 

arme^i.alfn U, i t,,e i | lvinc ‘bility of the German 
mson und.he ha, other hopes for his Fatherland. 

foreruoBt and grea'uit trak^^n * Ufr ‘ Ci ' nt fleet WM *?• 
marck’a retirement; a Utfe ^r^ aQ F°\‘ 0J a,ter B, *‘ 
immediately oonfronu.l ..i . » wh,p,, 1 * 1 * 0 ”** 

board the IToh™£ fern ? 0nJun « 28.1897 at Kiel, 
•be Emnere- 1 ’**• ontruated by H. M. 


uoard the Iloht>,!oll,rr. \ «»,i0Ui at Jviei, 

the Emperor, with the r-nnS * 7*1 ® n l ru>t *d by H. Si. 

«l»r and U.o a.me?"^ -ff.ira, on the 

1 banded in n.y xeaignaii^® °“ ' vh,ch l*! cr 


".-Tof 11 *,!’ t ae, r^ h «•» op- 

“ bi8is of n R 0llnr i B,&ma rck held that the 
Xrong, Ltfo“T ."I ncusible wo, 14 policy is. 
step further “ Tf «* r oll O'-” Bulow went a 
that we of events ilemnnd, 

•hen womuetj™*!'.' of Hi,m,„k’, sims 

11 ... ", ° 11 flies’, tin’s declaration 

4.. to f" 11,0 world „,„i. 

weakly viaiona of peace 0,,r renounce all 

'“a u« With re, 0 |.j| t nwrour.e- 

P.inco Von , 1 

Counter, whn jfr"" 1 »» ill-trim, 
at tho Court. Rn r • n '. n -a favourite 

statesman to rally the^^tor h>W SPnt & rMt 
cause, v"” Italian, to the fie, man 
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H. H. THE AGA KHAN. 

Prince Aga Khan is eminently the man of the 
moment. On the outbreak of the Great War in 
Europe the Prince gavo his coun.sel of loyalty to 
the British Raj to his followers in every part of 
the world. In fact the Prince is the 
natural leader of the Moslem world nnd ho 
exercises this sacred right with becoming 
dignity and discretion. He is the descendant of 
the house of the Prophet of Islam through 
P itima, the only child of Mahommet. He is the 
head of the great sect of the Israailuns, who are 
tcatteted overall paits of the world end in the 
Shiite world occupies a unique position. Ilis 
ancestors founded tho dynasty of the iatimite 
Caliphs in the tenth century whose influenco in 
the then world wan mu I vailed alike in intellec- 
tual as In tho material resources. The A pa Klian'a 
claim to Persia is no less deep He has a great 
hold over tho Persians through marriage and his 
claims to connections with the early kings of 
Persia are recognised. In tho last century liis 
grandfather was about to succeed to the throne of 
l’er»ia. Hut fate decreed otherwho nnd ho sought 
refuge in India. Now begins tho Princo’saesociation 
with the fortunes of the British whose cmi«e he has 
espoused with such loyal enthusiasm. His loyalty 
,»* traditional. l!i« grandfather cast in his lot with 
the British In India and fought valiantly in the 
Afghan and Sind wars. The British Government 
recognii’cl tho help by offering " tho honoured 
Ally " a political pension and the title of Ilia 
Highness. And tho gmnd»on of tho First Aga 
Khan has kept tho tradition in tho very spirit of 
the old compact. Ho volunteered to serve as a 
private in any infantry in tho present war. 

The sudden uprising of the Turks has been n 
tn\t tv ll(K Jfigftrre'W. Rett ti\<? Ag* K&tt r 
stuck to hi* principle, and the message ho sent to his 
innumerable followers all over the world is an 
inspiring recoitl. lie i» angry with Gorm.my and 
sorry for Turkey. 

II, H, the Ag-i Khan started on a mission to 
Egypt and India, at the instance of II. M. King 
George. No one is l tetter fitted for this work, 
none can do it mom thoroughly. lie has done 
hla work in Egypt and j« full of lively impressions 
of the land of the Fharmbs. In India, as the head 
of tho Ismaiti Mahomedsns and President of the 
AlMntlia Moslem League, his influence is supreme 
among his co- religionists. 


M. DELCASSE. 

Foremost among the politicians of France, 
M . Delcasse’s presence as the French Minister of 
War w.ift enough to exasperate the Germans. The 
Germans could tolerate auything but this virile, 
fei ile^s mid acute minister. M. Helcasse has 
pl.iyed a gteat rule ;n the diplomatic history of the 
continent. A warm supporter of the Triple 
Entente it must rejoice liis soul to find the Allies 
marching shoulder to shoulder against the common 
enemy. Ho was Colonial Minister'in 1894, and 
Minister of Foreign Allaire in 1898. But this' 
latter office fio had to relinquish owing to German 
pressure. The Germans practically demanded 
Ini resignation nt the threat of war, which 
Fmnce, though unwilling, had yet to comply 
with. But now Franco has her levengc, and what 
sort of man is her Minister? M. Deleave 
combines Hie high intelligence and solid ins- 
truction »tf old France with the temper and 
«hd the spirit of the new. He is now tho guar- 
dian of national honour and an essential bulwark 
of his country. It was lie, observes a writer in 
the Fortnightly idioitly after the war, that fully 
realised that tho friendship nnd support c,f 
England weie indispensable to France for the 
proper development and protection of her world- 
interests. “It was he that obtained for his nation 
a free hand In Morocco nnd neutralised nil sub- 
stantial intcrestathere. The 'A Igeciius Convention 1 
was a bitter lesson to him nnd brought home to 
him .tlie necessity of strength. lie helped to 
realise in Parliament the piogramme of two ship* 
e\-ery y ear nnd carried out tho concentration of 
the naval forces in tho Mediterranean wher 5 
things were complicated by tho growing navies of 
Italy and Austria. He line often been a ceased of 
too Anna' a fa ft A in fCussfa, AimseiY being person t% • 
grata with the Czar's Government." Ho is, conti- 
nues the writer, a confirmed enemy of the Ger- 
mans and their bully ism, and if bis disregard of 
Germany at the lime of Algecires really caused 
danger to his country, it Was because other 
departments of the State were not directed with 
the same fenrlexs energy and high efficiency as bi% 
own. With his rigid logical argument, and 
brilliant oratorical attacks, and with 'his motfcc> 

• renunciation is abdication’ — we might well lx, 
satisfied that he will enable Franco, to rise equal 
to its present crisis and hold up her head with 
as great an honour as ever. > • 



— T~ MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
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MR. J. E. REDMOND. 

John Edward Redmond, M.P. tho leader of 
the nationalist Party in Ireland is the son 
of the Lite W. A. ltedmond, M. P. he 
was educated in Trinity College, Dublin 
and p\ssed 'out as 'Barrister fiom Grey's 
Inn in 188G, He entered Parliament in 1881, 
and came under the influence of Charles Stewait 
Parnell whose cloak lie now wears. Mr. Redmond 
is the possessor of polished manners arid is a 
typical exrmplo of n thorough Irish gentleman of 
the squire clrss. Mr. Parnell, though ho 
valued Redmond »s a fellow-worker and 
supporter, had no idea of his talents and 
tKpMatoy w’S.vAy Vnhex. Vivsna why •wVww 
tha Purnell fiasco occurred that John Redmond 
come to the front. The Irish party was divided 
as to the leadership of Parnell, tho majority 
being agtinst Purnell thinking that tho cliims of 
Ireland were greater than loyalty to Parnell- 
, John Redmond was on tho side of the minority 
who were led by Parnell. The fierce controversy 
that resulted [torn this division of views ended 
with Parnell's sudden death and John Redmond 
hccarao leader of the minority and from that timf 
has demonstrated hie capacity fora Parliamentary 
leader's position. Whilo John Redmond wasthtf 
leader of tlio minority party John Dillon led tho 
majority side. Later on,' John Dillon saw tliO 
weakness of a divided party and refusing to l>< ! 
re-elected, John Redmond by universal consent 
assumed the leadership which ho has held so abl/ 
and with 60 much tact. A man of ample private 
means Mr. Redmond devotes all hi/ timo to poll" 
ties, and the House of Commons has come to nr 
cognise his influence. He has tho confidence of 
his countrymen in England and Ireland and of 
his compatriots in Scotland and the United Stated* 
llis moderation and good sense in tho Ulster Crisi s 
lias been recognised .and is in remarkable contras 1 
with the theatrical and melodramatic c nduct of 
Sir Edward Carson, while his leadership and loyal" 
ty to Great Britain as a whole, during tho present 
war has raised him in tho estimation of the whot° 
country. As tin orator ho has a melodious utter- 
ance. lie balances his sentences with consummate 
skill and is often quite brilliant in bis phraseo- 
logy. He is undoubtedly a very eloquent speake f • 
: His voice is of considerable strength and volun’ 6 

with a variety of intonation which rescues it 
from monotony. John Redmond is still young 
and has a great future before him. 


KRUPP VON BOHLEN. 

When Armageddon descended on Europe tho 
one name that was in tho lips of ull was Krupp. 
And Kiupp is a national institution in Germany, 
an institution as sacred as tho House of the 
llohenzolletns. For half a century, fifty-two war 
offices and general staffs throughout the world 
have fed the factory fat. We are told that 
twenty-three states In Europe, eighteen in 
America, six in Asia ami five in Africa me perma- 
nently on the list of Krupp’s purchasers. “Since 
tho Great Exhibition at London in 1851,” says the 
author of “ Men Around tho Kaiser/’ when an 
obscure Rhenish steel-maker from Essen electrified 
tha military universe wiiJj./i. qaundja: of IJjuvJ/m. 
cast steel the German Army and Navy have 
brought 29,000 Krupp guns.” And these aro 
today thundering from the rnmpmts of the 
Geimnn lines. 

Mr. Frederick William Wile, the /Jo Hy Mail 
cot respondent in Berlin, describes Dr. Kiupp Von 
.Bohlen as a scholarly-looking man, youthful and 
of modest healing and courtly mariner. “He is 
tho husband of tlio ‘ Cannon queen,* and manag- 
ing director of the last arsenal of which she is 
the sole owner. But ho has since consed to be 
simply the man who married * the greatest for- 
tune in Germany.’ Ho is in reality the master 
of Essen and a wot thy leader of the gieatest in- 
dustrial organization in the world. Says Mr. 
Wile, “ Ue has proved that lie is not an accident. 
The 75,000 members of tho Krupp 6tnff and the 
community of 300,000 souls whom they represent 
look up to Krupp Vcm Bohlen with the same 
spirit of reverential loyalty which inspired three 
generations of workmen to regard the Krupps as 
their liege lords. They too would be ready to 
follow where Krupp Von Bolden leads, behind 
tho guns and .the impenetrable armour they them- 
selves have forged.” 

Mr. Wile gives a vivid description of the great 
organization at Essen. The picture shows the 
gigantic character of the enterpi isc. 

These great works of the houre of Krupps ere 
the symbol of the Teutonic spirit of enterprise 
organization end efficiency. The teachings 
of Nietszcbe and Trietschke are thus com- 
pleted by the House of Krupps whoso engines 
of destruction ore now thundering on the banks 
of the Ypres and the Marne and from the raifi- 
parts of Metz and Kotugsburg. 
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LORD HALDANE. 

The Right Hon’ble Richard Rurdon Haldane, 
First Viscount of Cloanden F. R. S. Kt , Lord 
High Chancellor of Groat Britain since 
1912, member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, Rector of Edin- 

burgh University, Chancellor of the University of 
Bristol, is the son of the Into Robert Hildane of 
Cloanden W. S. ami of Mary Elizabeth Bnrdon 
Sandersen. He was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and at the Edinburgh and Gottingen 
Universities. From 1892— 94 he filled the place 
of Gifford Lecturer in St. Andrew’s Univeisity. 
He entered Parliament in 1885, ns member for 
Haddingtonshire, Lord Hildane was born in 1856. 
At Edinburgh University he was phenomenally 
proficient in philosophy and at Gottingen he 
eagerly absorbed the doctrines of tho great Ger- 
man thinkers Kant, Hegel, Fichte and Schopen- 
luiuer. He speaks German like a native and, 
when there, made a careful study of the German 
system of education. 

In 1877, young Haldane decided to go in for 
' the study of Law and read in Chamber’e and 
became B muster-at-law in 1879, and Queen’s 
Council in 1890. HU opportunity did not come 
till he was 24 years of age and, although for the 
Brut year or two of practice his income was limit- 
ed to two figures for the year — for he had no 
influence and no solicitor friends — before five 
years of work lie had established a reputation and 
when only 33 years of ago took silk. From that 
time his income was beyond all expectations. He 
is known to have earned XI 5,000 in one year 
refusing £5,000 worth of further demands. His 
knowledge is declared to bo encyclopedic, his 
labour untiring and his versatility astonishing. 
His only recreation except on rare occasions when 
he engages in a walk on a Scotch moor is variety 
in his occupation. Of athletic build, his face is 
large and massive, the only sign of a student 
about him being the colourless whiteness of bis 
complexion, lie has been called the “Brain of 
th» Empire” and one of his chief characteristics 
• is that he can manage with only four hours of 
sleep out of the twenty-four. 

nis legal practice has not been confined to 
England and he has been retained by Colonial 
Governments to conduct their cases. It is said 
that on one occasion, within the space of a fort- 
night, he argued appeals in connection with the 
Privy Council from Burma (Buddhist Law), New- 
senland (Maori Custom), the Cape (Roman Dutch 


Law), Bombay (Mahomodan Law), the Channel 
Islands (Italian French and Roman Law) and 
Bengal (Hindu Law.) His studies of the German 
educational system stood him in extraordinary 
good stead ns President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He is a strong advocate for higher educa- 
tion, that, in his opinion, being the only basis of 
efficiency and he never was tired of pointing to 
Germany as an example. He has rendered service 
to every possible kind of committee and in 1905, 
accepted tho position of Secretary of State for 
War which he held for seven years. As War Lord 
lie, ceaselessly urged the construction of the best 
possible weapons of desti action and interested 
himself greatly in the study of projectiles. Ilia 
opinion of all tho defence measures of England 
lias been that the Navy is the main arm of protec- 
tion and lie was insistent in recommending that 
merit and ability and not seniority should bo tho 
principle in selecting Admirals. Mr. Haldane 
when Wav Minister cherished .the idea of a Na- 
tional Army formed of the manhood of the country, 
trained and organised on volunteer lines — such 
for instance asCail Kitchener is at this eleventh 
hour organising for employment against the 
enemy. Personally, Lord Haldane is urbanity itself 
while ho impresses every one with whom he comes 
in contact, with a reserve force which Is colossal. 
Lord Haldane is h practised speaker and has n 
marvellous knack of marshalling his facts and 
building up arguments Born of his legal work. He 
has been known to speak for 2J hours without 
faltering for a word, or referring to his notes. 
IBs oratory on the other hand is in no way note- 
worthy. Some Parliamentary orators prefer tlie 
stimulating atmosphere of the House of Commons, 
to the rigid calm of that of the House of Lords, 
but Lord Haldane is not deterred from saying what 
ho has to say by any considerations of what his 
audience is composed. He lias something to say 
and he sajs it. As Colonial Secretary, or as 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Haldane would have done 
better perhaps than as War Minister, but be has 
attained what in early life he was ambitious of 
securing the Lord nigh Chancellorship of Eng- 
land. Lord Haldane has been, during his busy 
hfc, n prolific author. “Essays m Parliamentary 
Criticism," the “Life of Adam Smith,” “Schopen- 
hauer’s World as Will and Idea, " “Education and 
Empire, ” “the Path-way to Reality” arc some of 
his better known works. Lord - Haldane hns 
never married. lie is no slave to party, how- 
ever, hut a philosopher and broad-minded student 
of affairs, 
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MR. BONAR LAW. 

The Right llon’ble Andrew llonar Law, leader 
o! the opposition in the House of Commons since 
1911 is the sou of a Prcsbyteiian Minister, the 
Her James Luv of New Hrumswick, Canada, where 
U was horn six and fifty yoats ago. 1IW mother 

w.is also Scotch and belonged to Glasgow. Mr. 

Law tikes his nuiio after l)i. Andtow Honor, 
author of the “ Life of Dr. McChojii," a hook 
which hisf.vthm much admired. IN lien only twclvo 
years old ho crossed the Atlantic nnd became a 
student in the High School at Glasgow which .he 
left, when 10 jeirs of age, to join the firm of 
William lledstono and Hons, lion Mei chants in 
Glasgow, of which his uncle was the head. Twelve 
years later ho became paitner in the firm of 
William Jacks and Co, ot ULasgow. From 1900 
to 1906 he was Pailiamcntary Secretary to the 
Hoard of Trade, nnd in 1900 entered Piuliament 
for lHack trial a, a dimion of Glasgow. lie repre- 
sented the Dulwich Division of Camberwell from 
1900-1910 and in that year contested the seat at 
Manchester, lie lias been Chan man of the Glas- 
gow Iron Trade Association, and when he became 
Leader of the Opposition in 1911 “ all the 
world wondered, ’’ for Mr. llonar Law has not had 
the adventitious suppoitof birth or high influence. 
He is a successful business man who has made a 
competence at the iron trade. lie is a supporter 
of women suflnige, and a total abstainer and 
in early years wus a Sunday School teacher. Ills 
present position is all the more extraordinary. lie 
19 an excellent foil to his brilliant predecessor Mr. 
llalfour, who is an aristocrat to the finger tips. Mr. 
llonar Law is a man of the peoplo with a tinge of 
the argumentative swashbuckler in his methods. 
At the last coronation ho became n Privy Council- 
lor and on Mr. Hilfour’s retirement Leader of tho 
Opposition. 

Never in history perhaps, Ins a man of Mr. llonar 
Law’s birth and antecedents filled such a position 
in the Tory tank*. Mr. Law mauied Miss Annie 
Hooley, who made him an alfectionate nnd rharm- 
ine wife ns long ns she bred. Tne following is a 
pen -picture of Mr. Lunar Law when he whs 21 
vents old — “Fair-haired, fair- complexiomd, gentle 
of manner, quiet of voice, with A singularly win- 
ning smilo he was possessed of nn impertutbn- 
bly good temper nnd a strong sense of humour 
and there was never nny one more careful of 
others’ pleasure nor more careless of small person- 
al worries or grievances.” In Parliamentary de- 
bate his gentleness of manper and voic$ has on 


more than in ono instance boon forgotten. Mr 
llonar Liw's chief characterintic is thoioughnere-— • 
ho his nn infinite rapacity for taking pain.-. Tho 
pen-picture of 30 yea is ago difiuis somewhat from 
what Mr. Law is now; “ lie is a type by htm- 
*clf ” R.iys u writer: "Deep-sunk eyes, a big 
square jaw, an upright forehead, n stnngh 
mouth covered by somewhat (Looping inoittt.acho, 
give at Jiist glinro an impiessioii of it man deep- 
ly reflective, touched with mol mclioly lmt domi- 
nated by the recognition or the necessity f.-r 
strong and forcible action. Here is rather tho 
man who, hating convinced himself thatn certain 
course of action is necessary, will work without 
personal ostentation with n eel tain grim rutldess- 
liess until his object is nil attained." He is nn ad- 
vocate for Tarifl reform, is against Disendowment 
and the Irish Nationalist domination, Homo rule 
nnd disunion of tho Ihitish Umpire nnd against the 
Petrol tax and in favour of the Cocoa duties. Ho is 
absolutely ngainsl the policy of Mr. Asquith. When 
he assumed the leadership, ho stated that it was 
not necessary that a now leader should frame 
anew policy. He said “my only hope of being of 
service to our patty is by urging that party to 
move straight forward without haste, hut without 
rest, to the god towards which wo aim. That 
goal is, in tho fust place, to get rid of a Govern- 
ment which has fiom tho firet been a danger to 
tho country and w hich is now tearing down the 
destructive path with ever-increasing velocity. 
This last sentence is not very dear, but tho mean- 
ing of Mr. Law is not ililliciilt to formulate. He 
is a lucid and trenchant speaker, nnd he* would 
not have been chosen for leadei ship were it not 
for his powers of speech. " As a P.uliamentary 
aiid public speaker he j caresses a gift unseen 
since tho late Lord Salisbury — that of delivering 
a sustained nnd closely reasoned -argument or 
attack f<w nn hour without a single note. In 
put tho result of nn astonishing memory, in part 
of great inteilectnd quickness, I Ids facility as it 
is developed by pnctice, cannot fail to pi tee him 
in the fondi nut of Hiit ; «h Pailiamcntary 
speakers," says Lord Curzon. 

On the war breaking out Mr, Bonar Law has 
not opposed Mr. Asquith’s Government on any 
question nfl’etting tho operations necessary for 
the war. Liberal and Conservative have stood 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers in determining 
to fight the war to a finish. 
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POEMS ON THE WAR 


THE LAUREATE ON THE WAR. THE SEARCHLIGHTS. 


The following poem by Robert Bridges, the 
Poet Laureate, without title or heading, appealed 
in 77i« Times of August 8 : . 

Thou circles*, awoke ! 

Thou peacemaker tight! 

Blind, England, for honour. 

And Ood guard the Right | 

Thy mirth lay aside. 

Thy cavil and play : 

The foe is upon thee, 

And grave is the day. 

_ The monarch Ambition 

Hath harnessed his Blaves ; 

But the folk of the Ocean 
Are free as the ware*. 

For Peace thou art armed. 

Thy Freedom to hold : 

Thy Courage as iron, 

Thy Qood-faith as gold. 

Through Fire, Air, tnd Water, 

Thy trial •oust be : 

But they that love life beat, 

Die gladly for thco. 

The Love of their mother*, 
la strong to command; 

The fame of their father*, 

.1* might to the>r hand. 

Much suffering shall cleanse thee; 

But thou through the flood, 

Bhalt win to Salvation, 

To Beauty through blood. 

Up, careless, awake! 

Ye peacemakers, fight 1 

England atanda for Honour, 

Hod defend the Right 1 


TO ENGLAND, 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett lias won n conspicuous 
place amongst living writers of romance by his 
Italian sketches. His call for English arms 
appeared in The Tim** : 

Fight, since thou mu»t; strike quick and fierce 
Bo when tills tyrant for too long 
Hath shook the blood out of hi* ears 

He may have learned the price of wrong. 

Let him learn this, that the due grief 
Of his own vice he oinnot ban 
B» outrage of a highway thief ; 

Let him remember the Coraioan 
Whom England only durst not dread 
Uv sea or shore, but faced alone. 

Nor atayed for pity of her dead 
Until the despot 1 * day was done. 

Strike, England, quickly, make an end 
Of him who seeks to trade with thee. 

If he would bargain for thy friend. 

What would ho trade for Liberty ? 


Mr. Alfred Noyes is a poet of rare distinction, 
his verses famed for a delicate aroma peculiarly 
his own. These lines were prompted by General 
Von Bernhardt’s amazing dictum that “ Political 
morality differs from individual morality, because 
there is no power above the State : ” 


Shadow by shadow, stripped for fight 
The lean black erui«er* search the sea. 
Night-long their level shafts of light 
Revolve, and find no enemy. 

Only thev know each leaping wave 
May hida the lightning, and their grave. 

And in the land they guard so well 
Is there no silent watch to keep ? 

An age ia dying, and the bell 

Rings midnight on a vaster deep. 

But over ill its waves, once more, 

The searchlights move, from shore to shore. 
And captains that we thought were dead. 
And dreamers that we thought were dumb, 
And voices lhat we thought wero fled. 

Arise, end call u*. and we come: 

And “aeBrch in thine own soul," thoy cry, 
“For there, loo, lurk* thine enemy." 

Search for the foe in thine own soul, 

Tho sloth, the intellectual pride ; 

The trivial jest that veil* the goal 
For which our fathers lived and died; 

The lawless dresms, the cynio Art, 

That rend thy nobler self apart. 

Not far, not far into the night. 

These level swords of light esn pierce; 

Yet for her faith does England fight. 

Her faith in this our universe. 

Believing Truth and Justice draw 
From founts of everlasting law ; 


The law that rules the stars, our stay, 

Onr compass through the world's wide set 
The one sure light, the one sure way. 

The one firm base of Libertv; 

The one Hrra road that men have trod 
Through chaos to the throne of Ood. 
Therefore a Power above the State 
The unconquerable Power return* 

The fire, the fire that made her great 
Once more upon her attar burnt 
Once more redeemed and healed and wh/,1. 
She moves to the Eternal goal. 0, *> 


“ 1 worked in a great *hi D *.,j l .. 

There came a sudden Wo H ' r ^ th « Clyde. 
Or Belgium, peaceful. Wlr * declared, 
Asking our aid ; I joined the « n ."P rc P» re d- 
l gave my life for frrtdnn, * nd died. 

For those who fcarf* / f-noir •* , 

Mr ’ 


32 . 
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MR. ItUDYARD KIPLING. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the poet of the hour. 
The stem realism and the note of utter modernism 
he displays have won for him the highest praise. 
£he following three poetns of Mr. Kipling are 
• certain to appeal must to the joutliful and the 
energetic of the ago 

HYMN BEFORE ACTION. 

The earth is full of anger, 

The eeae tvro dark with wrath, 

The Nations in their harness 
Go up against our path . 

Ere yet we loose the legions — 

Ere yet we draw the blade, 

Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Hatties, aid ' 

High lust and 1 ro ward hearing, 
proud heart, rebellious brow — 

Deaf ear and soul uncaring. 

We seek Tny raeroy now! { 

Tbe ahmer that forswore Thee, 

The fool that passed Thee by. 

Out timea ate known before Thee— 

Lord, grant us strength to die I 
From panic, pride, and terror, 

Revenge that knows no rein, 

Light haste and lawless error. 

Protect us yet again. 

Cloak Thou our undeserving. 

Make firm the shuddering breath, 

In silence and unswerving 
To taste Thy leaser death • 

Ah! Mary, pierced with sorrow, 

Remember, reach and save 
The soul that comes to-morrow 
Before the God that gsTe , 

Since each was born of woman. 

Tor each hath utter need — 

True comrade and true foeman— 

Madonua, intercede ' 

E’en now their vanguard gathers. 

E’en now we face the fray — 

As Thou didst help our fathers, 

Help Thou our host to-day ' 

Fulfilled of signa and wonders. 

In life, in dealh made clear — 

Jehovah of the Thunders, 

Lord God of Rattle*, bear I 


RECESSION AL. 

God of our fathers, known of old. 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Ileneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us ret. 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 

Th* captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice. 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, he with 11 s yet, 
Lest w# forget— lest we forget * 


Far-called, our navies melt away ; 

On dune and headland sinks the Are ; 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre 1 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 

Lost wo forget -lest we forget! 

If.Mrunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe. 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Of lesser breeds without the Law — 

Lord God of Host", be wilh us vet, 
tast we forget -lest wo forget 1 
For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, call" not ‘I lice to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word — 

Thy Mercy on Thy Poople, Lord ! 


“FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE” 

For ill we have and me, 

For nil our children’s fate. 

Stand up and meet the war. 

The Hud is at the gate! 

Our world has passed away 
In wantonness o’erthrown. 

There is nothing left to-day 
But steel and Are and atone. 

Though all we knew depart. 

The old commandments stand ; 

“ la courage keep your heart, 

In strength lift up your hand." 

Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old : — 

“ No law except the sword 

Unsheathed and uncontrolled." 

Once more itknits mankind. 

Once more the nations go 
To meet and break and bind 
A crazed and driven foe. 

Comfort, content, delight — 

Tbe ages' alow-bought gain 
They shrivelled in a night. 

Only oucsetvea remain 
To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 

Though all we made depart 

The old commandments stand : — 

“ In patience keep vour heart. 

In strength lift up your bawd." 

No easy hope* or lies 

Shall bring us to our goal. 

But iron sacrifice 
Of bodr, will, and soul. 

There i> but one ta.k for all — 

For each one life to give. 

Who stands if freedom fall ? 

Who dies if England live? 
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TO THE BELGIAN NATION*. 

Thn want m i inlttimmUy towards Belgium h»* 
naturally pnmiUnl th* liittrrewt rrvtiMoti of 
feeling aguinut Germany, Mr. William StttrgmntV 
pat riot it* |<mri u one of thr* many tint here ap- 
peared in the l’rM> on behalf of thegnllant |eo|>l« ; 
tt»*ol«3 Belgian Nation. 

Uogoreriiabty bold. 

Bum) » jour ruber. would h««o atooJ, 

Your llelglo Kite* ot old ! 

Stand a* a wall of (Ire, 

And guarJ jour natun lend ; 

Fear iiol tho German war-god. 

Fear not the AutlrUn'a hand, 

Britannia * heroea cum#. 

To aid jv»« in jour rente. 

And tn l ho fiery conflict. 

Iter aword brare France ■tit! draw*. 
iticK it moi droit: 

I* atilt the batt)<-cry ; 

God help thee in thj rtehteoue can*#. 

To conquer, or to die, 
l)a*h forward, »on« of Gaul t 
8,-aller the German line*. 

Break thro' the Au, Irian phalanx ; 

Your fame in battle ahinen! 

Britannia' a aona, *o forward! 

The Ued — the White -the Blue, 

Tor in thecauae of Uberty, 

Ye are for « ter true. 

The Coaaack end the Uuaalao 
Are battening from afar, 

To battle for (he right* of U»n, 

And mingle in the war. 

The atunly Jap ha* buckled on 
The good (word lo hi* aide. 

And the bardj aona of India, 

Hut for the word abide l 
\Yoe lo the German Legion, 

Woe to tho crown of pride, ' 

Woe to the Auatrian phalanx. 

Your (hame where aha!) je bide f 
Ilnmanitr’a high aacred caiiae, . 

Upheld ahaii eter aland, 

Aod Truth and J attic* reign auyirame. 

Thro* et»ry clime and land t 


NAUGHTY BELGIUM. 

Even in war there is fun enough for a penman. 
The Frankfurter Zaituny eta ten that Belgium 
intrigued with England and Franco to drag 
Germany into Mar. Hero is Jcmmie Fopo'a skit 
in the Daily Mail : 

• Rig bully Belgium, 

Breathing blood and flame, 

Crafty a* a eerpent 
In a cunning game. 

Sent a note to England, 

Sent a note to i ranee : 

“Let ue cruth the Fatherland 
While we bare the o hence " 


Peer little Germany, 

Gentle land of |«»«e, 

Seeking lie Ullleoaiuw, 

When iraiQoti ehall r**«e ; 

Bather filtered then angry. 

Called tar *nn» Id CgM, 

To pro! «<t lia.r I’lltriiief, 

Ae wae only right 
flurry with the white* ..b. 

Poor it out in atreaisa t 
Bleach Uie raragwl country, 

!,oa«a'n, Antwerp, fltmai 1 
ILIgiuct concocted war, 

Tbue dcaerre her fata ! 

That'a the black**! Teutonic lio 
Publithed op to date. 

THE CKY OF THE HEM! I AN* CHIMHIKN, 

Mr. A. 11. llniniltonV rty cf tl.n rl.illrrn in 
dmoUte Belgium |itiM»*l.e«l in tie (Outline of 
t!i» Daily Mml, recall* the ttMuxlwl line* of 
Mm. Browning. IVw more a| poultry* |i«v» cm 
tie « jttthrtir theme h»te ai[«-ai«-l ; 

What d «d we know of War, it* rtghte aod 
wrong* ? 

We braid it named, tnt gate it net a (bought. 
Gaily we eaeg our patriolie aoag*. 

Aed wllti imaginary Grrmaea fought. 

We mannrd our forte of mud agefnat attack, 
Aod, childlike, re veiled in Ifi* duel and grime 
Dnelog our fancied foe* with fur) bock. 
Guarding our homer, halier, wae thte • 
rrlroo t 

Nearer It drew, but little did »t cam i 
When Farther left w* watched him Barth 
away, 

Untied bie uniform and rnarllal air. 

Thro marebrd ourteli** to meet the foe in 
play. 

Only the look of grief on Mother e fee* 

Canted (ague unrret within ©urbearle to etir, 
Aod, elomiilj, with kite aed fond embrace. 

We did our »»ry beat to comfort her. 

And then It came, aod with It Terror terra, 

Add Fie* aed tilVKl , weth. tVa tad 
breath 

AH that wa knew of lot# end innocent* | 
Teaching ue Tain end Death, and woree then 
Death. 

Mother end eietrr butchered 'neath our eye*. 
Crimea that onr mindr, thank God, could 
rarer gne««. 

Bcrreolng hi* firing line our childhcod die* 

To meet the War Lord'a cell for “frightful* 

Kalter, when eoon or late jonr hour ahell eome, 
And at <lo*l'e Throne you, anpptieut, bend the 
knee. 

Think you thoeo prattling roirt* will l>« dumb 
Which now arotilenccd by your dread decree t 
When boaatlut pcide ia turned to object dread, 
What hid for mercy will you ineke, what plea 
Faoing the righteou* wrath of Ilia, Who (aid j 
** SuRer the little ooae |o come to Me f •* 
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the reveille. 

Bret Harte is an American poet and author. 
His Lst twenty yeats were spent in England. 
This beautiful poem i- surprisingly appropriate : 

Hark! 1 hear the tramp of thousands, 

And of armed men tbe hum ; 

LoJ a nation's hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum,— 

Baying, “ Come, 

Frcemeu, Como! 

Ere your heritage be wasted," said the quick 
alarming drum. 

a Lrt me of my heart take counsel : 

War is not of Life the sum ; 

Who «h»H stay aod reap the harvest 
When the autumn daye shall come?" 

Rut the drum 
Echoed, ** Come* 

Death shall reap the braver harTeit," eaid the 
aoleron-aoanding drum. 

But when won the coming battle, 

What if profit springs therefrom ? 

What 11 conquest, anhjugstion, 

Eren greater ills become?” 

Out the drum 
Answered, * Come! 

You roust do the sura to prose it," said the 
BrifigA-answering drum 

» What if 'mid the ctnnona' thunder. 

Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 

When my brothers tall around me, 

Should my besit grow cold and numb?" 

Rut the drum 
Answered, “ Come ! 

Better there in death united, thsn in life a re- 
creant,— Come ! " 

Thus they answered,— hoping, feering. 

Borne in faith, and doubting some, 

Till a trumpet-soice proclaiming. 

Bald, “ My chosen people, come I " 

Then the drum, 

Lot wae dumb. 

For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, 
answered, “ Lord, we come 1 " 


SONG OF THE SOLDIERS. 

Mr. Thoiofts Himly'e brilliant achievement!, in 
abort stories and nmrfs hnte almost over- 
shadowed hi* poetical merits. But he has hap- 
pily come a pain with the charm of his versos so 
bracing and fresh : 

What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cot ks eay 
Right is growing gray, 

To hmistds whence no tear* cao win at ; 

What of the faith and fire within us. 

Me" Who mirth away ? 


la it purblind prank, O think you. 

Friend with the musing eye, 

Who watch u» stepping by, 

Wilh doubt and dolorous eigh ? 

Can much pondering *o hoodwink you 
la it a purblind prank, Oh think you, 
Friend with the musing eye ? 

Nay. We «ee well what we are doing, 

" Though some may not are— 

Dalliera as they be! — 

England's need are we ; 

Her distress would act us rneing: 

Nay. We see well what we are doing. 
Though some may not tee 1 
In Otir heart of hearts holier ing 
Victory crowns the just. 

And that braggart* must 
Burely bite the dust. 

March we to the field ungrieying. 

In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just 
Hence the faith and fire within us 
Men who inarch away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing gray, 

To haiaTda whence no tears can win us-, 
Hence the faith and fire within ue, 

Men who march away. 


ROLL UP! 

The honding of the following song is token frotfl 
tlio histone words of Pitt uttered on an historic 
occasion. Mr. W. M. L. Hutchinson’b lines if* 
the Vail Mall Gazette is thus very significant : 

" Roll up the map of Europe 1” 

The German Kaiser cried, 

*' For I'm the new Napoleon, 

An' England's 'and* are tied." 

Rut mnotl sr sort o' rollin' up 
la cornin’ into plaj — 

“ Roll up ! Roll up ! " ser Kitchener, 

An 1 we're rollin' up all day, 

’E though!, did Kaiser William, 

That England would stand by 
'While ’e an’ ’n fire million 
Were crushin' 'er ally ; 

*' For tVoj Wl go*. Ihw wct," 'e said, 

“ To fight acrost iho seas " 

“ Roll up l Roll up ! ” tti Kitchener, 

"New Army, forward, please l” 

Yea, ’e wants a Socond Army — 

*E'« going to get it, too j 
For w e know the man that Calls us, 

An' we trust 'im thro* and thro*. 

We’re eteppin* up f.om everywhere. 

To the tune of the old tow-row, 

'■ Boll upt Roll up I " in Kitchener, 

** It’s King and Coin. try now." 

An' while we do our part 'ere. 

We’ll thii k with lore an’ pride 
Of our comrades now a ralljin* 

Arrest the ocean* wide. 

For E»»t en' West an’ furthest Booth 
They hear K'e cell rsseund— 

“ Roll up 1 Roll up fer England l" 

An- they Ve rollin’ up all round I 
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THE DAY. 

Tho author of this poeui, which wa* published 
in the Daily Erjrreaa, is Mr. Henry Chappell, n ' 
railway pottei at Bath : 

You boasted the Day, and you toasted the day. 
And now the Day has come. 

Blasphemer, braggart and coward all, 

Little you ieck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the “white arm's "fall, 
Aa they speed poor humans home. 

Yon spied for the Day, you lied for lha Day, 

And woke the Day's red spleen. _ 

Mdnster, who asked God'a aid Divine, 

■Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mine ; 
Not all tho waters or the Rhine 
Can wash thy foul hands clean. 

You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for the 

Day ,■ 

Wateh how. the Day will go. 

Slayer of age' and youth and prime, 

(Defenceless slain for never a crime) 

Thou art steeped in blood as a hog tn slime, 

False friend a. id cowardly foe. 

You have sown for the Day, you have gro wn 
for the Day ; 

Yours is the harvest rei. 

* Can you hear the groans and the awful erica? 
Can you seo the heap of alam that lies, 

And sightless turned to the (lame split aluos. 

The glsssy eyes of the dead ? 

You have wronged for the Day, you havo longed 
for the Day, 

That Jit the awful flame. 

Tis nothing to you that hilt and plain 
Vield sheaves of dead men amid the gram ; 

That Widows mourn for their loved ones slam, 
And mothers curso thy name, 
notatter the Day there’s a price to pay 
For the sleepers under the sod. 

And He you havo mocked for many a day — 
Listen, and hear what ho has to say : 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay." 

What can you aay to God ? 

ON GUARD. 

These inspirirg stanzas, addressed to the war* 
dens of Britain, appears in Truth : 

Wardens of Britain, keeping from hc»>-o 
Enemies, bolding their waterways barred. 
Silent in silence, unreined, tense. 

Standing on guard I 
Daytime and nightime, watchful, alert. 

Never an instant of respite you gain ; 
Sentinels je, with your loins ever girt, 

Byes e'er at strain . 

Never Immune from the stealthy attack. 

Where, when, its menace no man cau foretell ; 
Conscious, one moment of vigilance slack, 

Rum may spell. 

Eaaier far were the shock of Joined fight— 
Dreadnought ’gainst Dreadnought In battle 
array ; 

Watch ye a retrain who ikulki out of sight 
Day after day. 


Echoes on land now the dash of the hosts, 
Swift stirring artion whose fame spread* 
around 

From our sea watch-dogs, all voiceless as ghosts. 
Comes there no sound. 

Silent in silence, with resolute heart, 

No people's plaudits their spirit to cheer. 

No one to seo flow they play their grim part, 

No one to hear. 

Here’s to the brave lads by land now who fight — 
Will fight till back the invader is hurlod — 

Doing deeds breathlessly glorious, right 
In the eye of the world. 

Here’s to them ! Aye. hut forget notf/ietr share 
Britons, who faithfully watch over you, 

Silent, miblazoncd, sure sentinels there 
Out on the blue. 

Wardens of Britain, keeping from hence 
Enemies, holding their waterways barred, 

Silent in silence, unrelated, tense. 

Standing on guard 1 


FALL IN. 

This is perhaps tho most powerful and effectivs 
of lucent verses. Mr. Degbie’s appeal is irre- 
sistiblo : 


What will you lack, sonny, what will you lack 
When the girls lino up the street, 

Shouting their love to tho lads come back 
From the foe they rushed to beat ? 

Will you send a strangled cheer to the sky 
And grin till your cheeks are rod ? 

But what will you lack when your mate goes by" 
With ajprl who cutB you dead ? 

Where will you look, sonny, where will you look 
When your children yet to bo 
Clamour to learn of the part you took 
In the war that kept men free ? 

Will you say it was naught to you if Franco 
Stood up to her foe or bunked ? 

But where will you look when they give the glance 
That tells you they know you funked ? 

How will you faro, sonny, fcow will you fare, 

In the far-off winter night, 

When yon sit by the fire in an old man’s chair 
And your neighbours talk of the fight ? 

Will you sink “ away as it were from a blow, 

Your old head shamed and bent ? 

Or say — “ I was not with the first to go. 

But I went, thank God, I went”? 

Why do they call, sonny, why do they call 
For men who are brave and strong ? ' 

Is it nought to you if your country fall 
And Right js smashed by Wrong? ' 
la it foothill still and tho picture show 
The pub and the betting odds * 

When your brothers stand to the ttn.i 1 . vt- 
And England's call 1. God'a ? 3 U bI ° W 
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THU MESSAGES. 

Wilfiid YfiNon Gibson mitre in th« X at ion : 

“ t cannot quite remember , . Tltero wcro (ire 
Dropt dead beside mo in the trench — nuiI three 
Whispcrod their dying messages to «uo . . 

Back Itoia the trenches, mote dcu thaw tliu. 
Stone-deaf and dazed, and with & broken knro, 

He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly 
" l carpet quit* remember . 'lltero «< ro live 
Dropt deed beside me in the trench— and three 
Whispered their dying messages to mo . 

"Their friends ere waiting wondering how they thrive — 
Waiting K Word in SlIcOCO patiently . . . 

Hut whst they said, or who tbeir friends may bo 
“ I cannot quite remember , . Theto were live 
Dropt dead beside mo 10 (he tronih -and three 
Whispered their dying messages to mo . . ." 


AN ANTI-ENGLISH POEM. 

Anti-English poems arc iare, at nny mt« wo 
have seen very few. The Lohil- Anbenjf of 
August 12 quotes some bitter vetoes by Professor 
Otto Von Gierke, who accuses England of having 
betrayed her Teutonic origin The following is a 
rough version of the first and concluding btaiwas - 

What hast thou then the Teuton kinship broken, 
Perfidious Albion 1 

And sott’st thyself to deeds of shamo unspoken, 
Ml tor what •Jvsdaa wow 1 


Our strength in tho truth of Uod eternal. 

The truth that shall not end. 

Haunch, England, launch thy fleets ot might 
infernal, 

• We stand strong to defeud * 

We, too, arc Lords or Ocean, nor can pardon 
Thy people’s bartered troth. 

Our heart and will to viotorv shall harden. 
Staunch to our word and oath 
Putt'st thou thy trust in cunning calculation 
That wo are few, yet more » 

Learn that the spirit at the (lermxtt nation 
Makes hosts on sea and shore. 

The spirit that once tho oaks or freedom 
wreathing 

Our ancient land of Germany inspired. 

Now as from heaven miraculously breathing. 
This day our hearts hath fired. 

Seest thou not how its holy flames aro glowing 
Or hear’at thou not tho thunder of its call ? 
United are we , and united going. 

Ready to stsnd or fall. 

Storm on with Slavs and strangers in alliance, 
Vile-liearted nation on I 
Thou shalt not set God's judgment at defiance 
Perfidious Albion 1 


Tin: KAJSBK AND GOI). 

Mr. Bury P.iin is piuvokcd to l*en then* line*, 
on muling the aud.icioils telegram of tho K»i«jr 
to tlitv Crown Prince-, on the firet flush of Ger- 
mm victory. Tho tolegiani runs ns follow*:— 

“ l vvjnUo with you iti Wilhelm’* firfat victory. 
How magnificently Owl hiipported him ! ” 

laid l>y Wilhelm, as yon tell, 

God hss done eieepdmgly well ; 

You with patronising nod 
Rhc-s that you appro*® of God. 

Kaiser— face a question new — 

Thu— does God approve of you ? 

Broken pledges, Treaties torn, 

Your first page of war adorn ; 

We on fouler things must look 
Who read further iii that hook. 

Where you did in tun® of war 
All that you in peace forswore. 

Whero you barbarously wise, 

Bade your soldiers terrorise. 

Where you msde— the deed was fin*— 

Women screen your firing line. 

Villages burnt down to dust, 

Torture, murder, bestial lust. 

Filth too foul for printer’s ink, 

Crimes from whicu tho apes would shrink — 

Strange the offerings that you press 
On the God of righteousness ! 

Ka.aer, when you’d decorate 

Sons or Tnends who servo your QUle, 

Not that Iron Cross bestow 
But u Cross of Wood, and so — 

So remind the world that you 
Hare made Calvary snow. 

Kaiser, when you’d kneel in prayer 
Look upon your hands, and there 
I»st that deep and awful stain 
From the blood of children slain 
Burn your very soul with shame. 

Till you dare not breatbo that Name 
That non you glibly advertise — 

God as one ot your allies. 

1 copious braggart, jou target 
God is not your conscript yet ; 

You shall learn in dumb amaze 
That Ilia ways are not your ways. 

That tbe mire through which you trod 
Is not tho high, white road ot God, 

To lPAoni, rr/ueArtfr troy the combat folia, 

R'r, fighting to Ike enil, commend our souls. 


THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 

"* I worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom. 

When suddenly th>- l'nissian despot hurled 
His felon blow at Franco and at the world ; 

Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 

1 gave mg li/e for freedom — This I know i 
For those uho bade me fight had told me so” 

Mr, V7. N. Ewer in the Nation, 
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THE VIGIL. . HIE BALLAD OF THE KM DEN. 


- Mr. Henry Nflwbolt invoke3 in the columns of 
the Times the spirit of old English chivalry for 
the defence of the light : 

< England 1 where the sacred flame 
, Barns before the inmost shrine, 

■Where the lips that love thj name 
Consecrate their hopes and thine. 

Where the bannors of thy dead 
Weave their shadows overhead, 

Watch beside thine arms to-night, 

■ Pray that God defend the Right. 

Single-hearted, unafraid. 

Hither all tliy heroes came. 

On this altar’s steps were laid 
' Gordon'* life and Outram’a fame. 

England! if thy will be yet 
By their great eramp/’o set. 

Here beside thine arms to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right. 

80 shatt thou when morning come* 

Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Joyful hear the rolling drums. 

Joyful hear the trumpet's caff. 

Then let Memory tell thy heart : 

“England/ 1 Vhot thou icert, thou art ! ” 

Gird thee with thine ancient might, 

Forth 1 and God defend the Right! 

THE HEART OF ITALY. 

Italy has announced her neutrality and Mr. A. 
Vivanti Chartre’s lines in the Tunes mo the 
expressions of the univeisal sentiment on the 
subject : 

Italy, fairltaly, what may thy pleasure be, 

, “ Come, re»t thee on thy sunlit shores, thy 

hands around thy knee 

■‘Recline upon thy laurel- wreaths in far nienle 
Bweet, 

« And watch the golden sunset oo thy waving 
fields of wheat. 

“ Italy, fair Italy, what is this war to thoo ? 

Lay down thy shield, nnd fan thj cheek with 
palms from Tripoli 

- u Cast down thy shining helmet, plant thy 
banner in the grass. 

“And smile into thy twofold sea urns looking 
glass " 

The Prussians »!■'• ’swings are black, the 
Prassitn lath w red, 

The Prussian talons tear ana rend tho wourded 
and the dead. 

Ah, life is short, and jw see is safe, and far 
nle.nte sweet! 

Bnt Italy, fair Italy, is rising to her feet. 

Not all her boos have fallen ‘Death the crescent 
and the star, 

The sound of Uanbal’a Hymn comes ringing 
from afar. 

-—And Italy, the beautiful, in sacramental 
awe Reveals within her milk-white breast 
the blood red heart of war, , 


“ Nautical ” in tlio Englishman, pays a deserv- 
ed tributo to tbe gallantry of the Erndtn. The 
Emden has 6turk a scott* of merchantmen, After 
a heavy fight off Cocos she has been captured and 
burnt, the survivots nnd her gall.mt Captain made 
prisoners : 

If there's one thing moro than another 
Of which England is Justly proud 
It's a trait of the sporting mother 
Not granted to every crowd. 

Tho trait that gives in full measure 
The me-d to a worthy foe, 

That makes a good fight a pleasure 
Whether victory come or no. 

So hero’s to the crow of the Emtlen 
For she’s done us and done us fine. 

She’s rounded and sunk and hammered' om 
Some ten of our merchant line. 

Tho’ her foes were an unknown number, 

Her base and supports wero nil, 

With a collier her coarse to encumber 
Yet gaily she took her fill 

Of our jnte-jatumed, tea-laden liners, . 

Then to Ponditbery for rest _ ( 

Till the non. insured owing diners 
Of the Bengal Club saw the jest. 

Light and shade nuke the usual picture 
But tbe Kaiser's is black as ink, 

Still 1 hope I'll Incur no stricture 
By voicing whit sportsmen think 
That, black as tho Teuton record 
In Belgium must reckoned be. 

Hero’s a high light sent to tho War Lord 
From the steamy Bengal Sea. 

Had ours been the Cmden cruiser. 

And ours her record to dale. 

We’d have called her our own llttlo bruiser. 

And given her place of State. 


THE DAY OF TIIE “EM DEN.” 

Here is yet another on tho Ernden ; 

There’s a tiny German cruiser down our way 
Aud it looks ss though she’s really come to 

She's up to all the t»p» for sinking merchant 
ships 

And she seems to have the ocean's right of way. 
She ba* got n gallant Captain and a crow. 

And the steamers she ha* sunk are not a few • 
The crew began to mope till they puJceroxetd ’ 

And they washed theniselres as clean as me and 
you. 

First she caught and sank fivo victim* in the 
Bay, 

And, having sunk them, calmly sailed away. 

She was fairly going the rig toward* the Pilot 
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Whan she found out that she realty couldn't 
stay. 

The wijoacres laid that the Skipper r/as an ai» 

But M proved what fio could do juvt outaide 
Sladra* ; 

He (teamed up io the haze and sot oit-tabk* 
ablaze 

And smashed somo house* and a owe pn.ee of 
glis*. 

Then she disappeared wheco, no one ever knew. 

(lot repainted from doll grey to duller blue. 

To Germany'* great joy (he appeared near 
lliolcoy 

And started her old sinking tricks anew. 

Having brought oil another little conp 

She's steaming up and down the ocean blue. 

However wo may talk, wo have made a miav in 
baulk 

And Calcutta's trade i« realty in a stew. 

Now how long this great fiiwieuAa’.* going to 
last 

The Government has ropoatedty been asked. 

But the Government >« shy and give* some 
vague reply 

And merely hints that all danger’s almost past 

THE BATTLE OF THE BIGHT 
To the sweetness of his veise Watson 
adds the critical spirit of the tiuly modern. 
His cryptic epigrams and eulogies of English poets 
are the common property of the cultured. Here 
is his contribution at this great woild-cnsis : 

* Had I the fabled herb 

That brought to life the dead, 

\Yhara would l dare diaUub 
In bu eternal bed » 

Great Grenville would l wake, 

And with glad tidings make 
The soul of mighty Drako 
Lift an exulting head. 

As rose the murky bud. 

Oar men the North Sea scanned. 

And each rejoicing gun 
Welcomed a foe at hand. 

And thundering its delight, 

Opened its mouth outright, 

And bit them in the bight. 

The bight of Heligoland. 

With Captain* who might claim 
They can do aught but flee ; 

With gunners who can aim, 

But cannot bow the knee, 

We hammered to their doom 
, Four giants 'mid the gloom, 

And one to a fiercer tomb 
Sent blazing down the era. 

Sleep on, O Drake, sleep well I 
Thou hast thy heart's desire, 

Grenville whom nought could quell, 

Thou dost hand on thy fire. 

And thou that had'st no peer. 

Nelson 1 thou ueed'st pot fear ■ 

Thv tons and heirs are here, 

’• Nor shell they shame their aire. 


Tin: trumpet. 

The fo’lowiug poem by Mr, Ilnbimlranatti 
Tngoro ApjiPtih i»> tlifl Tim **: — 

Thy truinpit lies in thn dust. „ , . 

Tho wind u weary, the light is de*d. Ah, the evil day I 
Come fighters, carrying your fl«g« and (infer* with 
your aorgel 

Como pilgrim*, hurrying on your journey I 
The trumpet be* "» the dint waiting for ll»- 
I was on my way to llm tempt** with my evening on#r ' 

Reeking for the heaven of real a tier" the day’a duaty toil ! 
Hoping my hurts would bo healed and ataln* ih mj f ,r ’ 
meets waehed white. 

When I found iny trumpet lying in Hie amt 
ILs it not been tho time for me to light my lamp? 

Ha* my evening not come t<* bring mo sleep ? 

O, thou blood-red rose, where have my poppies faded t 
I was certain my Wanderings were over and my debts • 
p»‘d . ; .u 

When suddenly l earns up«n thy trumpet lying > n i 
dust 

Strike my drowsy heart with Ihy spell ot youth ! 

Let my y«v in life blaze up in fire, f 

I/et the shafts of awskeniog fly piercing the heart o 
night and a thrill of dread Bhike the palaleo blind- 
ness, 

1 ha»« come to raise thy trumpet from the dust 
bleep is no more for mo— roy walk shall be through 
shower* of arrows 

Some shall run out of their houses and come to iny am* 
— some shall werp 

Borne in then beds shall toss and groan in dire dreamt , 
For to-night thv trumpet, shall be sounded. 

From thee 1 had asked pence only to find aharae. 

Now I stand before thee— help me to don my armour! 
Let hard blows of trouble strike fire into mt life. 

I Ait my he*rt heat in pain— beating the drum of toy 

victory. 

My hands shall be utterly emptied to lake ' up thy 
trumpet 


TERMOXDE. 

Termovwle. Mnlines tiiul RVieimfi with nil their 
sculptured glories Jme been the pnrcip.il victim* 
of German Vniubli«m. Mr. \V«t«on gives ei- 
pvesbioii to the ngony caused by the pillage of 
Tennondo . 

In Termonde town, still quaking from the helfovr 
Of war's mad I erd— 'mid rum on ruin piled, 

A stranger round a shrine, not all defiled. 

Of Art's old sculptured glories without fellow ; 

Aid there -while Autumn's banners fuelled yellow— 
High above seas of desolation isled. 

Unhroised, unmarred, with her unwourded child, 
[.Caned a serene Madonna of Donatello, 

O’er dodged Hermes lord of speed and spoil. 

O'er the vast throes of the Laocoon, 

And Milo's lurking tnsrhla smile, she shone ? 

Throned abore pillage, and agony’s serpent soil. 

And carnal charms that fever and embroil, 

Motherhood, seathcloai, lived dirmely on I 
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THE SWORDS OP INDIA. 

Mr. Harold Begbie dedicates the following lines 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. His 
Highness gave a magnificent donation of 50 lakhs: 
They laid, the gentle Germane said : 

“ When we. the mighty hoit, attack 
Thii England whom the nations dread, 

India will strike her in the back ! “ 

But you another tale unfold ; 

You offer treaiure, and your lord* * • 

Cry to their Emperor, “ Sire, behold 
Our swords, our myriad aworda l ” 

They aaid, the jealous dormant laid : 

“Thia bloated England, like a beatt, 

Too long her coward toul hat fed 
At the rich manger of the East !" 

But you who acorn the tvrant’s laah. 

Our Peace the ahleld of all your hordet, 

Under the Flag of England flash 
Your aworda, your warrior aworda ! 

They aaid, the jeering Germans aaid : 

“ India, who waits, will not bd loth — " 

Her contcriptt’ blood bo on the head 
Of them who lied about ua both 1 
India, with ut you lire and breathe. 

Our ateadfaat will with youra accords; 

God knowa our pride when yon untheatb 
Yolir aworda. yoar faithful aworda 1 

INDIA TO ENGLAND. I ’ 

The following poem, written by & distinguished 
Indian Judge, Nawnh Nizamut Jung, of the ( High 
Court of Hyderabad, appears in the Time.*. . It 
will be remembered that H. H. the Nizam gave 
away 60 lakhs for the Indian War Fund; — 

O England 1 In thine hour of need, 

When Faith's reward and Valour’a meed 
la death or glory ; 

When fate Indites, with biting brand. 

Clasped In each warrior's atilTnlng hand, 

A nation’! atory ; 

Though weak our hands, which fain would rlatp 
The warrior'* iword with warrior'* graip. 

, On Victory** field ; 

Yet turn, O mighty Mother 1 turn 
Unto the million hearts that burn 
To be thy shield I 
Thine equal justice, meroy, greoe, 

Hate made a distant alien race 
A part of thee 1 

Twaa thine to bid their eonla rejoice. 

When first they heard the liting voice 
Of Liberty I 

Unmindful of their ancient name, 

And lost to honour, glory, fame, 1 
And sunk in strife. 

Thou found'st them, whom thy touch hath made 
Men, and to whom thy breath conveyed 
A nobler life! f 

■ They, whom thy love hath guarded long. 

They, whom thy care hath rendered atroog 
In love and faith ; 

Their heart-strings round thy heart entwine ; 
They are, they ever will be. thine. 

In life— -in death 1 


INDIA TO THE FRONT. ‘ _ 
Mr. George West writes in the Pioneer the follow, 
ing patriotic song on the announcement that Indian 
troops would fight shoulder to shoulder with th* 
British and Colonial forces on the continent 
There'* a call ha* come to the country. 

Like a trumpet blaat it rings, 

That bid* us, stern but welcome, 

To join tbe game of kings. 

“To the front,” you men of the Empire, 

Wbelpt of tbe lion all, 

“ To the front," and India's thrilling 
That her'* too is the oall. 


Do you sea tbe guns belch murder 
And the piles of the shsttersd dead f 
Straight into War’s inferno, 

The soldier's bloody bed, 

That’s where we're bound to, brothsra, 
Both your folk, aye and mine. 

But you'll note we go together 
Iq Britain's fighting lino. 

For it's our great plaoe of meeting, 

This that the German planned. 

For the holocaust of nations 
He did not understand , . . 

That ho’d rouse the whole of the Empire. 

What can a blind man see ? 

What can a tyrant know about 
The Empire of the free ? 

It’s a grim, glad, family party, 

Death is tbe standing dish. 

But to die for King and country. 

Is the soldier's proudest with. 

Am) we’ll all be there together, * 
Colonial, Britisher— you 
Of the Empire's brightest jewel, 

India gallant and true. 


Prond land of an ancient people, 

Of the sage sublime — and tbe sword. 

You know the oall of the spirit, 

Ton bear the voice of the Lord,' 

And listen 1 tbe voioe is celling, 

I* celling you far away 
To fight for the right and the Empire, 

Thia la our Empire Dey. 

• Did they think Wilhelm presuming 
— He wae Ignorant — when he prayed, 

A* a Thug might have done In by-gone days ' 
For a blessing on his raid ? 

But God knows tUch invocations 
And he answers as He thinks best. 

What tbe Kaiser did by hia praying 
Waa to marry the East and West 
Ob cheer for the dawn that'a coming 
Through the thunder clonds of night, 
Through thia hell of woe and carnage ’ 

Breaks a far Celestial light. 

And though all we're marching, marching 

— Indian, English, we are one, 

Comrade* in arm* together, 

Oursji* the place In the Bun. 


33 
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THE WAU-BONQ FOR THE INDIANS. 


JIr.,Ard«lnr F. Khibanlftr writes the following 
J'Pirited War Song for the Inti Lina which origin* 
ally appeared in tlio Indian Review:— 


A call from the Welt ; 

Tho trumpet, the drum : 

'My Indian*, my belt. 

My glory, my crest’ ’ 

We come, we come ! 
"Where ill the world meeti. 

And Death tho brave greet* 

With cannon and sword , 

Where loud and'ijiiiok beast* 

The terrible drum , 

There quiet, abhorred, 

Shall we itand and hum ? ' 

Nay, by thee, our Lord 1 

W a come, we cornel 

II 


Quick from the mountain 
Where pipe the strong gale*. 

Quick by the fountain* 

Of a thousand green Vale*, 

We come, weeome! 

Piping and flinging, 

• And all the air ringing 
With festival lire, 

While to ui joy’* bringing 
The diitant, sweet drum 
An age's desire I 
Bhall we now be dumb ! 

Nay, by thee, our sire I 

We come, we come. 


We know not the fear 
When our anorda are unsheathed ; 
We know but that here 
A great trust is bequeathed 

We come, we c< 
With thundering cannon. 

The enemy’s pennon 
Well shatter and fling, 

.While ever and anon 
Will rattle our drum ; 

Their hearts but will sting 
Them, those doubting some, 
While, by thee, our King! 

* We come, we ci 

IV. 

We hare all the beauty 
Of onr home and our land j 
We know but our Duty 
It by thee to stand ■ 

■ We come, we eon 
Rajputs, Gurkhas or Sikhs, 
Islams, — all intermix; 

Our joy is now raster: 

- Our hesrt only sticks • 

To the fir-beating drum ; 

Wo gatber all faster 
As true iouls become ; 

Hero, by thee, our Matter! 

We come, we 


Tho hfltrt of a nation, 

A noble greet heart. 

In one aoclamitlon 
Now take« iti true part: 

We come, we cetne ! 
Where Death it an honour, 

Where Life get* upon her 
A light from tho higher. 

We light t» dethrone her 
Who beat* the wrong drum ; 

To die or acquire J 

Our life’* greatest *um I 
Orer ocean*, our Hire! 

We come, w a dome ! 

VI. 

From thy fast dominion* 

Of spires and gold. 

We march all thy million*. 

Exultant and bold • 

Weeome, we come* 

Let oceans divide us, 

Yet Truth i< beside us, 

And faithful our sword ; 

Thou only ■halt guide u« 

And sound the free drum ! 

We rush and we cord 
Thy enemies numb ; 

We are thine, our Lord 1 

Weeome, we cornel 

THE INDIAN EXPEDITION ARY FORCE, 


Air. k. b. Hamaswatni Sastn, B.A., b.l n wntes 
in the Indian Review the following etanzaa touch- 
ing the response of the Indian troops at thi* 
grave crisis : — 

Brothers t whom East and West admire! 

You own a mighty lineage proud 
From men who loved the Clod bf Fire 

And burnt the dark and faithles* crowd,— 
From men wno kept Devotion’s flame 
On well-swept altars or the heart, 

Whose handsome mien and giant frame 
Did fit them for a regal part, 

From men who turned from sin mod erimV' 

And followed Dhartnm e’en in war 

Sung in Va'miki'*, Vyasa’, rhyme. 

Their fame fixed like the polar star, 

°ur British brethren in their mee 
UO RiTe us now a brother’s right 
lo win Renown’s bright deathless bay* 
oy trampling down Adharma's might. 

* atei heaven the God’s unbar 
When wamor. fall in righteous can.ej* 
wh ? dr °v« the Prince’* car 
• Cor triumph of Ilia changeless laws. 

Rise np and slay unholy foes, 

The modern faithless demon-brood. 

Hl ® LotB ‘ t white fadeless rcie 
. With His sweet slaughtered chDdren’* blood. 
Come back with fame ! Or sacrifice 
< v T ' °" r H f * *<”■ Him sod at Ilia call, 
a a , in <J " U the tu,e o f »>e* 

Ann gins and crimes, Ood bins you all I 
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ODE TO THE INDIAN ARMY. 
f Mr. M. Krishnmachary, b.a. l.t., offers these 
stirring lines to the Indian Army in the columns 
of the Indian Review. ■ 

] 1. • ‘ ■> ' 
Indians all whatever your creed, , 

HetQes all whatever your breed, 

Hasten from your bills and plains, 

Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists, Jains, 

■ Brothers all, , 

Who together rise or fall, 

Btrlke together your roattial strain* 

* Hark the call l— . 

In the name o( God above, i 

For the Emperor whom yon love, 

Ulks sacred. cause at Uifjit, 

Btrike together, strike with all your might I 


Nor did earth a bolder too ' • ’ • 

Bent all peace to overthrow, 

Bent all rights to trample low ■ 1 • * " 

Till now know, - 
Who nor plighted word can keep 
When hie brutal passions sweep, _ f 

Nor will peaceful arts preserve 
That long ages did conserve — , 

Barbarous foe I— 
Yet despite his legions strong, 

And despite his plotting long, 

Austrian craft and German wrong , ■ 
‘Gainst Britannia's righteous throng 

Down shall go; 

Down beneath the elephant tread 
Of Che Indian Briton-led , ,, 

Wolves and jackals wiId-Htfn-bred 
Trampled shall be in the fight , - 

Strike then in the cause nf Right, 

Strike together, strike with all your might 1 


Then the Indian soldier where 
Bolder bosom breathe* the air ? 

Rajput Chieltains, where on earlh 
Chivalry had earlier birth 

Than in you ? “ 

Moslems, th»" your ancient sires, 

Who more valiant weapons drew. 

Hardier who ? 

Horsemen of Mahrashtra fleet, 

You united who can beat ? 

• , Courage the name ol Sikh inspires, 

Blaze the Gurkha's wonted Urea, 

Brothers all, 

Stem as Death at Duty’s call, 

Fo* the Empire, lor the Right, 

Strike together, strike with all your might l 

.... 3. • 

Hark the trumpet's blast afar. 

Hark tbs Empire’s clash of war ; 

’ * Can you f6tt? ' " 

' Go uncalled where battle rage* 

Go and tarn such warrior wages 

As be best. . 

'Where your British brother stsods. 

Go and ply your toya) hands’. 

There, dsipito your swarthy hue, 1 • 

Valiant hearts wilt offer you 
Greeting* at to comrades due ; 

Det the glow 

Of your jewelled turbans fine, , . 

Of your pagreee' golden line 
Vmh tb*nr gallant helmets shine;— 

Onward go, , 

Where the Belgian martyr strives , 

Hasten, offer np yonr lives ; 

Where the dauntless Frenchmen hold 
Baste and strike Ambition bold ; * ' 

In the Empire’s ran** of Right, • ■ 

Strike together, strike with all your might t 

4 . 

Hastes ou the world's wide scene, 

Deadlier conflict ne’er had been, 

Cou Slot Fight and Wrong between. 


Indians hasten to the stufe, " 

Hasten where be Death moet rife ; ■ '• 
Hasten where rain hoariest blows— » 
There alone true honour grows ! ' 1 

Pay tho pried 1 

p ay the price as did of old ‘ 

Those whose banners now you hold; * u,> 
For the country that hath bred you,' 

For the empire that hath sped you * 
Sacrifice 1 

With your lires now purchase, purchase 
Deathless glory for all days ; 

What more eweot ? 
And with glory borne return, > ■ 

Or in glory fill your urn : ' ■ 

What more meet ? 
On ! then, to the trumpet's blast— 5 
On I all eyes are on you cast — 

On 1 and by your deeds proclaim • *- 

How you prize the warrior's nsme 

Till last breath f 
On ! your Emperor's words at heart t 
Keep, and men-like bear your part •• 
At the death ; 

Bear like men whose past can never fade,' 
Bear like men whose future shall be made 
By God’s Wilt 
„ . Greater still. 

Still by battling for the Right, 

For the Empire, battling with all might. - ' 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER." 
Mr, "W. N.’Ewer in the /fat ton ; 

“ X Owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 
Ho til the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting ber downfall, called me, and I rose 
8wift to the call — and died in fair Lorraine, 
i pave my lift 1 or frtt Aom—Thio I knout : 
F or Ihote who bade me fight had told me eo 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. . LOVE AND DUTY. 


The Indian troops Lave been the recipients of 
the ’heartiest welcome amidst the Allies. Here is 
one more tribute from the pen of Mr. R. E. V ernede 
in 'the Times : 

into the West tbej ate marching! This is their 
longed-for day. 

When that which England gar* them they may 
at last repay. 

When for the faith she dealt them, peasants and 
priests and lords. I 

When for the lore they bear her, they thal 
unsheath their swords! 

Men of the plains and hillmeo, men born to 
warrior roSs, 

Tall men of matchless ardour, small men with 
mighty souls. 

Rulers alike and subjects splendid the roll-oaU 
rings : 

Rajahs and Maharajahs, Kings and the sons 
of Kings, 

Bikanir, Patiala, Ratlam and Kishangarh, 
Jodhpur, who rides the leopard down, Sachin 
and Coocb-Bebar, 

From lands where skies are molten aod suns 
strike down and parch, 

Out ot the East they’re marching, into the West 

they march ... . . 

Oh little nimble Gurkhas, who’ve won a hundred 
fights. 

Oh Sikhs— ths Sikhs who failed not upon the 
Dargai heights, 

Rajputs, against whose valour onco in a younger 
world, 

Ruthless, unceasing, vainly, the Mogul's hosts 
wero burled. 

□rsy are our Western daybreaks and grey our 
Western skies. 

And very cold the night-watoh unbroken by 
jackal’s cries , 

Hard too will be the waiting— yon do dot love 
to wait? 

• Aye, but the charge with bayonet— they 11 

sound it soon or late 1 

And when that charge it sounded, who'll heed 
gray skies and cold ? 

Not you, Sikhs, Rajputs, Gurkhas, if to one 
* thought you hold, 

If as you cross the open, if as the foe you near, 
If as ^ou lsip the trenohes. thought ii very thus 

These foes, Ihty are not sahibs i ihey break the 
ward, then plight. 

On babes their blades are whetted, dead 
women know their might, 

Thtir Princes are as sweepers whom none 
. map touch or trust, 

■ Their Chds they have forgotten t their honour 
I raffs the duet t 

Atl Mat they had of itsal is trodden under 
*« ti-— 

Into their hearts, my brothers, drive home, 

■ drips home the sleet l 


. The ponquest of Duty over Love is the them* 
of many a lyrical fancy. For many years tine** 
the Indian soldier has seldom experienced • the 
conflict of these two passions. On going to the 
Front the Indian 6ofdier bids adieu to his love in 
these lines ; “ 

Sweet girl, stern Duty's call I hear. 

And martial music lures me far, 

'Tie time to leave thee now my dear, 

And join my comrades in the War. 

Then cease these idle sighs, my love. 

And bid thy dearest soldier go ; 

And me shall aid the gods above 
When face to face 1 fight the foe. 

My warrior’s fame shall walk the earth, 

And quail the bravest of the brave. 

My sabre lone shall show my worth, 

My native land's beyond the wave 
The foe shall learn, what sturdy hearts, 

In Eastern realms as yet remain, 

Well vers'd in martial laws and arts, 

Wa warriors dwell across the main. 

Then bid me go, my love, my wife ; 

And cease these idle tears to flow ! ' •' 

For it behoves not soldier’s wife 
To break his heaven -recorded vow. 

HI come again if Fate should smile, ' 

My only love, my wile, to you. 

But now 1 go a thousand mile. 

To fight the too So to adieu. ( 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 


In his, excellent poem entitled “ Five Souls," 
W. N . Ewer has written in the columns of 
the A’ation a powerful plea for the men of each 
of the belligerents — a plea so touching and pa the' 
tic in its simplicity. Each one believes he gives 
his life for freedom “for those who bade 'me 
fight had told me so." The British, French, and 
German souls have given their story. JNow is 
the time for the Polish peasant and the Tyrolese ; 


t* *. Tyrolese, a mountaineer ; 

1 gladly left my mountain home to fight] 
Agunst the brutal, treacherous Muscovite ; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

m V ttf« for freedom— This I know, 
tor those who bade me fight had told me so." 

'l l 1 of the Polish plain; 

« lett my plough because the message ran 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 
, , * Te her from the Teuton : aod was" stain. 
‘gave my lift for freedom. — This / knows 
tor ihott who bade me fight had told me eo.’ 
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ENG LANDS CAUSE IS OUKS 
Jli A Madhavtab, B * , an accomplished South 
ipdwn penman, writes tn the Wednesclaj Kemeto 
^ Indian Brother* ' If you care 
For our mother land. 

If your hearts be brave and leal. 

It eer grateful ye can feel. 

If you know our truest weal 
Now * time to do and dare 
f. England s eauae is ours 

Wise my Brother* 1 If ye ve faith 
In a noble cause 
Think not this is England s war 
It is Freedoms, near and far 
' Hitch your waggon to her star, 

Dio, or win the glorious wreath, 

England s cause la ours 
Indian Brstar* < If to love 
Freedom, honour, truth, 

Think that death crn come hut once. 

And the life stream ceaseless runs 
Send your husbands, brothers, sons. 

Trusting wholly God above , 

England's cause is ours 
Bisters! Brothers I Now’s the hour 
That we prove our worth — 

Let who can, go fight and slay. 

Let the rich give what they mey. 

Let the poor and weakly pray. 

Prove by all that e in oar power, 

England s ranee le our. 

One without a eecond 1 Hear 
Thou Thy people ■ prayer, 

Btrike the proud aggreesor down, 

With the terror of Tby frown. 

And the Right with vict ry crown , 

So Thy Justice will appear, 

Freedom s cause is Thine 

BALLAD OF HONOUR 

In remembrance of the distinguished part 
played in the now histone Battle of the Bight by 
H M 8 " Arethusa,’ the Admiralty has allowed 
the following two verses to be engraved upon a 
brass plate, and fixed in a conspicuous place on 
board the cruiser — 

\ Coma all ye Jell* aa lore bold, 

Whose hearts are cast in honours mould, 

Wblla English glory I unfold 
Hurrah for the ** Arethusa,” 

Her men are staunch, 

To their favoante launch. 

And when the foe shall meet our fire, 

Sooner than strike w« II all expit e. 

On board the* Arethusa.” 

And now we re driven the foe ashore. 

Never to fight with Britons more 
Let each fill hi* glass 
To bis favourite lass, 

A health to our captain and officers true, 

And all loat belong to the jovial crew, 

On board the ** Arethusa " ; 

A gold piste has been placed on board all 
vessels that took part m this well known and 
auccessful ec # sgemon*, bearing the words, ‘ H6h 

goUnd, August 23, 1014 ” 


The following is' taken from the Punch of 
Octobei 7th 1914 — 

INDIA 1781-1UI4 
The job was for us, grin and bear. 

Wed tit on India s dust and drought. 

We knew as we were planted there 
But scarcely how it uec about, 

And so, in rough and tumble style, 

And nothing much to make a shout 
We set our backs to graft awhile 
And meant to atay and stick it out 7 
Ten hundred risky, frisky kings. 

And on the whole a decent lot, 

And several hundred million things, ' 

That trusted us with all they A got, 

And so we blundered at it straight 
And found the times were pretty hot 
And bo they smiled noil called it Fate, 

And Fate it was, aa like aft not. 

Our law was one for great and small — 

We heard em honest, claim for claim. 

We smoothed their equable* for eip all, 

And let em pray by any name, 

And to we leTt enough aloha 

But learnt am plenty all the same. 

We ahowed em what they should be shown, 

And tried to play the decent game 
For all our work, we ve not got much ? 

Prapsoot but now there s come a scrap, 

That* got us good with lies and such, 

And gave em just the chance to snap 
And tool* had thought they likely Would, 

(That s German made and rattle trap) 

They d shout— the Kaiser Said they should— 

And happen wipe us oil the map 
From snow to sand that shout has burst. 

And German lies are well believed 
And flood calls field for who II be first— 

They re proud to share the Empire pride, 

Its them for Britain at the test. 

We knew they d never stand aside, 

Tor when we tried aod did our best 
The beggars must have known we tried 

VENIZEL 

This ia from the pen of tin Officer in Command 

of B&ttesy «& tho FiotiV 

Let me go bsck to Venizel 
And farther still across the plain, 

A garden grows beside the Aisne 

With sweet black plain* that like mo well , 

Beyond the bridge at-Venezi) 

The sunny level plain is laid 
Last week we crossed, and hid for shade 
, The yellow bursts of Gera an shell 
And once again at Venizel 
My boy* tho Prussian flre withstood 
Btont hearts still sleep within the wood, 

Besides the bridge for which they fell. 

Let us go back to Venizel , 

To- Bucy highlands let us Win 
The road fa northward to Berlin 
And our advance the Prussians knell. 



INDIA’S DEVOTION TO BRITAIN 
Why India is Heart and Soul with Great Britain.' 

BY MR. BHUPENDRANATH BASU. 


rtaLeHY is India hwut and soul with Great 
Britain in tho present uihi^ The answer 
i« quite plain to tho Indian hut probably 
it will not be so pi an to tho English- 
man who tun never boon in India, or having 
been has not como in touili with tho hemt 
and soul of India. Alas! all Englishmen even 
in India do not try to do bo. If India was n con- 
quered territory in the Bonus that is usually 
understood or if tho Indians held tho position of 
a subject nation tho response given by India in 
the hour of the Empire’s need would have been 
a matter for wonder indeed ; but India is not a 
conquered country nor are her j>coplo a subjoct 
population. 

In the middle of the eighteenth contury the 
central Moghul authority at Delhi had fallen into 
complete and irretrievable decay. The Mahrutti 
power which had arisen on its ruins received a 
stunning blow in tho third battle of Pampat. 
India was divided into a number of small States, 
held apart by mutual suspicion and jealousy, and 
not seldom warring against each other. The 
country has become a piey to anarchy and con- 
fusion. In this state of things, the help of the 
French or the English trading companies was 
sought by rival States or harassed populations. 
The battle of Plassey, which laid the foundation 
of British rule in India and gave to the East 
India Company the revenue administration of 
Bengal, was undertaken as much on the invita- 
tion of the Indian people as the threatened English 
settlement at Murshidabad, which was fought 
practically with Indian soldiers. In the wars that 
followed the Government of Great Britain did not 
supply a single soldier or send a single rupee. It 
was solely with India’s money, and mostly with 
Indian blood, that the British Empire in India 
was built up and consolidated, and when the Mut- 
iny came in 1857, and British rule in India was 
nearly shattered, it was again with the help of 
v,r l P r ' DCes an< l people that it was re-esta- 
blished. Professor Seeley has justly observed 

London' 1 '*'* ** * P* B, P w, t b 7 the Victoria League, 


that “the expression ‘conquest* a£ applied to 
tho acquisition of sovereignty by the East India 
Company in India ia not merely loo-*, hut tno- 
i mighly misleading.'* India has net er felt that 
him was a conquered country, and the Indiana d» 
not feel tint they uni a conquered people. 

But it ia not n question ol historical deduction 
or itersonnl feeding. Tho Charter Act of 183.1, 
one of the early parliamentary statutes dealing 
with the Government of India, “definitely und 
finally recognised tho equality or statua, of rights, 
and of duties of the Indian subjects of Hf 8 
Majesty with tho British subjects.” But this is 
not all. 

India's naona chauta. 

Tho people of India justly attach very great 
importance to the Proclamation issued in 1858 
by Queen Victoria to the Princes, Chiefs and. 
People of India on the occasion of the transfer 
of the Government of India from the East India 
Company to the British Crown. India was just 
then emerging from a bloody and terrible struggle- 
Great as was the occasion, marking a new and 
imj>ortant epoch in the history of India, it w-as 
rendered doubly memorable by the great Procla- 
mation of Queen Victoria, which has been truly 
called the Magna Charta of tho Indian people. 

High statesmanship, bringing the solace of peace 
to a bleeding people and holding out hopes of a 
great figure, combined with sentiments as lofty 
as have ever moved humanity, was the predomin- 
ant feature of this noble message, and it ended 
with a humble and solemn prayer which went 
straight in the hearts of an Oriental people in- 
stinct with the religious spirit. 

After announcing a general amnesty, the Pro- _ 
clamation proceeded : 

“ We desire no extension of Our territorial 
possessions; and, while We will permit no aggres- 
sion upon Our dominions or Our rights. We shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. 
« e shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour 
of Our Native Princes as Our own. 1 

“ We hold Ourselves bound to the natives of Our . 
Indian territories by tb6 same obligations of duty 
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which bind Us to all Our other subjects ; and 
those obligations by the blessing of Almighty 
God, We shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 
It is Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement, and to administer its 
government for the benefits of all Our subjects 
resident therein : In their prosperity will bo Our 
strength ; in their contentment Our security ; and 
in their gratitude Our best reward. And may the 
God of all power grant Us and those in authority 
under Us strength to carry out these Our wishes 
for the good of Our people.” 

This was not a charter of rights wrung from an 
unwilling Ruler by force or compulsion, but a 
deliberate declaration of the policy of the British 
Parliament graciously and aptly com eyed through 
the lips of a female Sovereign ; and it is not a 
policy which the British nation has repented. On 
the fiftieth anniversary of the great Proclamation, 
It was confirmed and ratified by another message 
B-om King Edward VII. to the princes, chiefs, 
and people of India. 

THE SPIRIT OP INDIA. 

However short the actual administration in 
India may have fallen of this great ideal, the 
Indian people have always regarded it as the funda- 
mental principle of British rule in India. To 
them and to their Sovereign it has not been a 
mere scrap of paper. No attempt has| since 
been made, ns was dono during the administra- 
tions of Wellesley and THlhousie, to disturb In- 
dian princes in their possessions, and though the 
princes have sometimes fretted under the inter- 
ference of nn overmedilling British official they 
have always found a generous and sympathetic 
friend and advisor in Viceroys like Lord Minto 
and Lord Hanlinge. And so far os the people are 
concerned there has been or- the whole fair pro- 
gress : education, roil ways, irrigation, a greatly 
improved ndministiation" of law, a common 
language ns the medium of interchange of thought 
and ideas, a growing spirit of nationality, common 
government and common ideals, internal peace and 
freedom from external aggression, have marked 
the history or British rule in India during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. In the 
twentieth century the reforms associated with the 
names of the late Karl or Minto and .Viscount 
Morley, though somewhat mutilated in actual 
operation, and tho sympathetic attitude' of Lord 
Hardinge identifying the Government of India 
with tho Indian people on the great question 


affecting their status ns citizens of 'the British 
Empire, have drawn the nations, British and 
Indian, closer together. 

• There is in India a spirit of frank recognition 
of the benefits of British rule and of its immense 
potentialities for good, if carried on under the 
lead of the British democracy and freed from the 
trammels of constant tutelage, which certain 
Anglo-Indian administrators would like to im-~ 
pose upon it. Several generations in India were 
born and lived duringthe reign of Queen Victoria. 
To her, as their great Queen and mother, from 
whom emanated the great charter of their rights 
nnd liberties, the Indian people were passionately 
attached and devoted. This feeling of personal 
attachment and devotion has been greatly stimu- 
lated and strengthened by the visits to India of 
members of the Royal Family. They know how' 
to say and to do the right thing at the right 
moment and by their inbred courtesy and geni- 
ality of manner they have helped to soften the * 
atmosphere of aloofness with which some British 
officials, under an erroneous senste of dignity and 
prestige, at times surround themselves. 

. THE VISIT OF THE KING, 

The ri* of the King and Queen, a. the visible ■ 
embodiment ol sovereignty, and tho generous and'- 
dSre 'V 1 the , Kin e in his various ad- 

hTthrir r -fa”’ d, , J n muc , I '. to » tr «"6‘hfn the people 
rathe, rlaith in the ultimate fulfilment if the 
^‘ Proclamation of QuSen Victoria, for hones 
lo»g deferred bad made them falter. The Indian 
people justly demand a great extension of educe- 
'ho masses, for it is the foundation of 
all PyeRn-™, and the words of the King in his reply 
feen bThe'nT ““ T,niv ' r ' i ‘r of Calcutta hive 
Svelmm . V s™ V “ fr * sh landmark in the 
P "„ n ■ edu “ t ‘» n I" hndia. Hi. Majesty 
" m y wish that there may bespread 
over the land a network of schools and colleges 
from which mil go forth loyal and manly Ld 
T e "'' 1“’ t0 “ <l ‘hair a™ in the fad,”. 
And it ■ ’' E ™” , . t '; re a™ 1 all 'he rotations in life 
fadlsn ’Pr" 1 ' “a* lh ' home, of my 

Indian subjects may be brightened nnd their 

thought, of comfort, nnd of health ^Tfc {» f rJ P °l 
eduction that my wish wall b. fnlfdled “ 7'lf 
--^.ueation in India »i„ evcr’S “fit 

These are precious words to +R-. t_j- • 

“«'» declaration by , h . 
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which must be caried out. Great and far-reaching 
as have been the benefits of British rule in India, 
it has not yet risen to the full height of the Bri- 
tish people, in whose name and on whose behalf 
it is administered, nor of the people, heirs to an 
ancient civilisation, for whose benefit the great 
Queen asked Divine help to administer her rule. 
Important questions, such as the right to carry 
arms, to enlist ns volunteers, to enter the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Armv, the recognition of 
equal citizenship in the British colonies, the better 
administration of justice, n more equitable parti- 
cipation in the government of the country, still 
await solution, and India has necessarilv felt at 
times sore and heartsick, but there never has been 
any desire to break away. India lias definitely 
set herself to forge ahead and to this end to work 
in India as well ns in England by every constitu- 
tional means in her power. With sympathetic 
statesmen like the Marquis of Crewe and Lord 
Hardinge at the head of affairs, her career may 
not be very difficult. Some people may have 
imagined, the Germans amongst others, that the 
difficult questions of Indian administration would 
keep England and Inilia apart and others who 
realised that the peace of British rule in India has 
been too slow, too much weighted with caution, 
have doubted 

Tire COAL. 

This feeling, no doubt, has been, to some extent, 
accentuated by the too great prominence that a 
section of the English Press has given to political 
crimes in India, forgetting that thev are attri- 
butable to an infinitesimal fraction of its popula- 
tion. But India has never doubt'd. Iler heart 
has been wholly with British rule ; the founda- 
tions of her faith and loyalty have heen too well 
and firmly laid to bo lightly disturbed : all that 
Bhe desires is that British rule in India should he 


compatible with the Felf-respcct of her people 
growing in education, knowledge and experience: 
that it should develop into a rule by the people a* 
part of the British Empire, as was foreseen and 
foretold by tho great statesmen who moulded her 
destinies in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. And India lias been working towards 
this goal : she realises it must ho a slow and labo- 
rious process. 

Then came this great European war sudden 
and swift : all doubt, all hesitation, all questions 
were swept away ; there was blit one feeling— to 
stand by England in the hour of danger. The 
great opportunity for India in the highest sense 
had come ; she claimed to hold an equal position 
with other parts of the Empire — she wanted to 
prove her title. The Indian Princes are eager to 
show that they am in fact, ns they have been in 
name, pillars of tho Empire ; their iincootors had 
fought ns captains and leaders in the army 
the great Moghul, and they are anxious to oc- 
cupy their old position in the Army of Great 
Britain. And the people of India, who bave so 
thoroughly identified themselves with the British 
people, have come forward more generously than 
ever in the past either in the days of the Hindu 
or the Moslem, for they had not then realise*’ 
their power to offer their services, and their 
representatives in Council voted out of the 
revenues of India the whole cost of the Indian 
expeditionary force ; and they are prepared to lay 
ddwn their lives on the field, so that the old order 
of things may pass away and a new order be 
ushered in, based on mutual understanding end 
confidence and heralding np era brighter and 
happier than any in the past — the East and the 
West, India and England, marching onwards 
in comradeship, united in bonds forged on the 
field of battle and tempered in their ' common 
blood. 


Speeches and Writings of Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Thin i« the flret attempt to bring under one eo reran eih.nutiTe and ooroprehen.ite collection ot theapeoebe* 
‘"S rw ihf venerahle Indian patriot. n.dabhal Naoroji. Tne fir«t part ii a collodion of hi* apeeche* 
and Include* the addreaie. that ho delivered before tho Indian National Con R reaa on tho three ooea.Ion. that ha 
Klerk?. , 1 ’?^'] ; '” *> •pT hM . th i* h * delivered in the Route of Common, and a .election of the 

delivered from time to time in England and India. Tho .eoond part include* all hi. .tateraent. 
. by Co T n . , "V.' ,n ' \ n,1 . m . W °? P*P‘ ,r * relating to tho admiaaion of Indiana to the Service, and many other 
UtlJa' w’n! administration. The appeodix contain., among others, the full text of hi* evidence 

■ him 1 wl h '* *° ‘ho Indian Currency ^omrmtleo ef 1608 and hi. replie. to the qoe.t- 

isn. potto him by the Public Service Committee on Eat* Indian Finance. r 

page*. Crown OcUvo ; If. S. To Svbseribert of «*, The Indian Rtvitte," , «*. 1 -P. , i 
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INDIAN TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


H E great expectations that weie formed of the 
valour and chivalry of the Indian troops have 
been justified by recent incidents in Prance. 

1 Reuter has been giving us from time to time 
short, little nuggets descriptive of Indian hero- 
i«ni. Though ns yet no full and adequate record 
of the doings oflndiin troops are presented, the 
few incidents that have been published by the 
Bureau have boon highly complimentary. We 
may refer to 'one or two. Ab was expected, at 
the very first cfriconnter with tho enemy the Ben- 
gal Lancers, who constitute a part of the Indian 
Army, displayed conspicuous gallantry. 

Reuter has given a telling picture : — 

“ The enemy had been pressing us haid all along 
the line and and lenly Hung a biigade of infantry, 
supported by artillery, at a point whore he guessed 
we were most exhausted. The Germans were 
halt-way towards our trenches when the Indians, 
who had only nnived the day before, were 
brought up. Receiving the command, they swept 
forivnid, wo cheering ns they passed. Making a 
slight detour to avoid our line of fire, they swept 
into the Germans fiom the left like a whirlwind 
with a shrill yell. They rode right through the 
Germans, thrusting to the right .and left and bring- 
ing men down every time. The Germans broke 
nml rm for their lives. The Lancers pursued 
them for about a mile. When the Indians 
returned they were cheered all along the line.” 

The other sections of the Indian troops have 
proved nolesschivalrous. There isag.ain the magnifi- 
cent achievement of the Sikhs and the Gurkhas. 
Correspondents describe how the -Sikhs and the 
Gurkhas received their baptism of fire in the war. 
Near La TLssde they saved the situation when an 
avalanche of Germans overhelmcd the British 
trenches. We are told that the Indians dis- 
pKyed biavery and dash equal- to anything 
seen throughout the war. They had l«en 
held in reserve, and Wete ordered foi ward 
with the bayonet in the uick of time. The 
issue was decided in an instant. The German 
advance was not "merely checked; it was beaten 
and broken, the enemy fleeing headlong. The 
Indians ran through them, using' the steel in the 
most workman-like manner. They turned the 
foe back to receive the fire of the British Infantry 
right and left. "There was a regular slaughter. 
The Indians did not stop at the recaptured 
8 * 


tienebes, but pursued the enemy some distance 
downhill, till they were mailed. They returned 
as pi oud of their work ns the " Tommie s " were 
of them. 

Tho daring exploits of tho Sikhs me equally 
arresting the attention of the European troops. Tho 
thrilling stoiy of half-n-dqzen Gurkhas blowing up 
a German ammunition store, mid their successful 
return, has been described by a Paris paper with 
evident appreciation. 

All the efforts of the allied artillery to dis- 
lodge the German heavy batteries near Stjpo 
had failed, says the Paris journal ; and aviators 
finally located the German ammunition store 
three aml-a-half miles behind the German 
entrenched line, seven miles from the coast. A 
Gurkha detachment embarked at nightfall on 
two gunboats for tho mouth of the Yser. After 
a long march the Gurkhas reached a point three- 
quarters of a mile from the ammunition store. 
They crouched noiselessly in n wood ard, dis- 
carding thoir accoutrement*, wriggled on their 
hands and knees, their kukri* in their mouths. 
II.ilf-nn- hour pissed, and then the croak of ft 
frog was heard. The forms of six German sentries, 
previously visible on the roid, disappeared with- 
out it sound. The remaining Gurkhas dashed 
forward, and the Allies’ Staff, who had been 
anxiously watching through night-glasses, saw a 
flash of light and heard ft great explosion, follow- 
ed by countless others as the shells exploded. The 
little troop safely won its way back V 1 the 
gunboats, and the next day the German ba Aeries 
were moved to the rear. 

There is again the story of a German aeroplane 
brought down by the bullets of Indian marksmen. 

We are told that while a train filled with Indian 
troops was standing at a station in France, a 
German aeroplane passed over the town and began 
to drop bombs. The Indians left the train and 
indulged in individual file, with the result that in 
a few moments the aeroplane fell. It was appar- 
ently carrying moie bombs, as theie was a terrific 
explosion when it struck the ground. The thiee 
aviators were torn to unrecognisable shreds. 

Thus the Indian troops have justified the con- 
fidence reposed in their valour. All India is 
awaiting the triumph of Indian arms in the 
European battlefield. Even in so short a time 
they have achieved definite results. For advices 



India’s Loyalty and England's Duty 

BY ANNIE BESANT. 


NDIA’S remarkable rally to the British Em- 
piie has given rise to much discussion, some 
rational, some very much the revert®, as to 
the reasons which underlay the demonstra- 
tion. Some saw in it & testimony to the perfec- 
tion of EngUsh 4 Government, ns though one should 
see in the prompt dropping of Irish grievances a 
proof that the Nationalists had given up Home 
Rule. India has dropped every question which 
has arisen between herself and England on domes- - 
tic matters, as Ireland has dropped the question 
of Home Rate. When the Empire is attacked, 
every other issue fades into insignificance ; the 
one duty is that which calls every good patriot to 
the work of defenco. 

The true reason which underlies India’s loyalty 
is the fact that India has learned from England 
the great lessen of national hboity. blie lu» 
studied English liteiature, "the stately prose of 
Milton, the impissioned oratory of Burke. Edu- 
cated Indians It we been nouimhed on tho master- 
pieces of English thought, and English hteiatuie 
is as redolent ol fieedotn as an Indian poet of de- 
votion. And looking at England’s practice, they 
haverealieedth.it she battled for centuries to win 
freedom for herself, and sympathised with and 
sheltered the p itriots of other s nations. If she 
had not liseli to the splendid reilmtion of her 
own Ideil where India was concerned, jet India 
had faith that she would so li&e in years to come, 
and would give the libeity which so far she had 
denied. It is through England's help and by 
England’s friendly guidance that India hopes to 
sriqroutfiivrir rile circilr of iTiw Aktitnur, ana' lV is as 
one of the self-governing units of the British 
Empire that t>be hopes to accomplish her own 
glorious destiny. For the inspiration that Eng- 
land has hi ought liei by the gift of education ; 
for the glory with which England will crown her 
by the gift of self government ; by her giatitude 
for the one, and her hope for tho other, India is 
■willing to shed hei best blood to save the Empire. 

Moreover the fact that Great Britain in this 
quarrel stands for the defence of the small Stato 
which 6he had pledged herself to protect, against 
a State vastjn power and cynically contemptuous 
of all moral obligation, stirs all India’s chivalry to 
fling herself on England's side. Faith to the 
plighted word, truth to the accepted obligation, 


these me ideals to which the chivalrous honour 
ol India thrills in passionate acceptance. All that 
is noblest, purest, best, the stainless honour of an 
ancient and mighty people, impels India forward 
to the battlefield, ready for death, if need be, 
but not for shame of bioken word. 

Reasons enough and to spate why India should 
rally to the defence of the Empire f 

But this does not menu that she is careless of 
her own honour, of hei right to breathe the liberty 
which is the breath of England's life, nor that 
Blie desirfes always to be kept in tutelage in a pei- 
petual Court of Wards. When all danger is 
over, when peace takes the place of war, and 
when the domestic concerns of each Nation again 
assume their natural and rightful place in the 
minds of the people, then, of course, the questions 
uow dropped will again be raised. Indian griev- 
ances aie not redressed because India, for the 
time being, generously puts them aside. We may, 
however, bo sine that, when they come to be 
dealt with, they will be appioacbed in a spirit 
very different fioui that of previous years. India 
has realised her profound love for the British 
connexion ks peih.ips she has never realised it 
before; it dwelt in her heart, but now it has been 
objectified as never before, in her own eyes and 
in the eyes of the woild. Sometimes a husband 
and wife quarrel ; ‘ but When the idea of a sepa- 
ration is mooted, both start back in horror. And 
if India has thus ionised tfie strength of her tie 
with England, England has met her love with 
passionate gratitude and delight. Conscious 
Afcrtf mV to mjC dewn w-doity wuiV, sfle ik rile more 
grateful to the generosity that forgets all save the 
good in the hour of peril. 

Thus both countries will bo hi a mood to 
auange their differences^ hen the war is over, and 
we cannot doubt that the King Emperor will, as 
reward’ for her glorious defence of the Empire, 
pin upon ‘her bieast the jewelled medal of Self- 
Goveimnclit within the Empire. It will be, in a 
sense, a real Victoria Cross, for the great Empress 
would see in it the fulfilment of her promise in 
1858, and the legend inscribed on it would be 
“ for Valour." 

But it has been suggested, and the suggestion 
shows a touch of statesmanlike genius, that Eng- 
land should forestall the end of the war by inak- 



INDIAN MUSSALMANS AND THE WAR. 


My M usual man subject* know well that the rupture with Tuikey «v»« forced upon me against my will, 
and I recognise wilh appreciation and gratitude the pro<*s th«* hire hastened to give of their loyalty, demotion and 
support. — //■ J/. the Ktug-Kviperor. 


H. H. The Nizam’s Manifesto. 

Tli# following is an English translation of a 
Manifesto published on the 2nd November, in a 
Gazelle tixtraot dinar y of the Hyderabad State, by 
order of H. 11. the Nizam, u.c.8.1. it begins with 
II. E. the Munster's introduction as follows:— 

“ The wise and statesmanlike mannei in which 
His Highness bus been pleased to issue a Jarman for 
the guidance and peace of mind ol his beloved sub- 
jects, in view of tecciit events in Europe and the 
turn taken by the war, is published in the Jarida 
for general information. It is to be_hoped that 
tho subjects of this State will lcalise the lmpoit- 
unce of theoB directions ill their own best intei eats 
and the interests of then country and thoir mas- 
ter and Sovereign, and carry them out fully and 
completely,” 

Tho following aie the words of the I'annan : — 
In new of the present ftspuct of the war in Europe, 
let it bu jjenei ally known timt at thin critical juncture it 
is Ihe boumten duty of the Maliouicdsna of India to ftd- 
bere hrinly to their old aud tried loyalty to the British 
Government, especially when theie is no Uosleor or 
nun-A1o»)e<» Eower in the wotld under which they en- 
joy auch personal and religious liberty as they do in 
India, and when, moreover, they are assured Dy the 
British Government that as they have in the past always 
stood the best triend of Islam, so will they continue to 
be Islam's best friend, and will alnajs protect and che- 
rish their fllu»lom subjects. 

1 repeat and reiterate that, in the crisis before us, the 
Mshouiedsn inhabitants ot India, especially the subjects 
ol this btslo, should, "it they care for their own welfare 
and prosperity, remain lirin and whole hearted lu their 
loyalty and obedience, swerte not a hair's breadth 
from their devotion to tho British Govern meet, whose 
cause, 1 am convinced, is just and right; keep sacred 
the tie wluch binds the suojttct people to their rulers, 
and, lastly, that they should in no case allow themselves 
to be beguiled by tne wiles of auy one into a course of 
open or secret sedition ugaiust the British Government. 

Finally l give «xptL»kiuu to the hope that as,!, 
following the tradition ol my ancestors, hold myself ever 
ready to devote my own person sad all the resource* of 
my btate, and all that 1 possess, to the service ot Great 
Britain, so will all the Alahomedans ot India, especially 
tny own beloved subjects, hold them .elves whole-heart* 
edly ready in the same way. 


H. H. The Aga Khan’s Message. 

“ Willi deep sonow, 1 find tli.it tho Tuikish 
Government, having joined hands with Gel litany, 
acting undei Gorman oidets, is madly attempting 
•to wage a most inipiovokcd war against such 
mjglity Soveieign-. ns tho King-Emperor and the 
Tmi ot llussii. This is not the turn and free will 
ol the Sultan, hut of German ollicers and other 
non-Mushins who have forced him to then bidding. 

" Gei many and Austii.i lutte been no dis- 
interested ft lends of Islam, and tvlnlo ono took 
Bosnia, the other has long been plotting to 
become suzerain of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 
including Keitel i, Nejef and Baghdad. If 
Geiinnny succeeds, which Heaven foibid, Tin key 
will becomo only a va-sal of Germany, and the 
Kaiaet’s Resident will be the teal rulci of Tuikoy 
and will conti ol the Holy Cities. No Islamic 
interest was thieatened in this war, mid our te- 
hgion was not in peril. Nor was Turkey in peiil, 
tor the Diitibh and Russian Empires and tho 
French Republic had offered to solemnly 
guarantee to Tin key all her terntoiies in complete 
independence if she had lemaiued at peace. 

“Tuikey was the tiustee of Islam, and the whole 
wotld was content to let liei hold our Holy Cities 
in her keeping. Now that Turkey his so dis- 
ustioiuly shown heiself a tool in Get man’s hands 
she lias not only ruined heiself, but has lost her 
position of tiustee of Islam, and ovil will over- 
take her. Turkey has been peisuadod todiaw 
the awoid iu an unholy Cause, ftom which 6he 
could be but ruined, whatever else happen, and 
she will lose her position as a gieat nation, for 
such mighty Sovereigns as the King- Emperor 
and the Tsar cm never be defeated. 

“Thousands of Muslims aie fighting for their 
Sovereign alieady, and all men must see that 
Tmkey has not gone to war for tho cause of 
Islam, or for the defence of het indepe ndence. 
Thus our only duty as Muslims now is to lemain 
loyal, faith! ul and obedient to out tern poiai and 
secular allegiance.” 
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Al,I. AllOUt Till; \VAll. 


The Prince of Arcot. 

Tim Prince of Auot, in the ioiiimi of IiU ej** cch 
i oft- htly at Madras, t a i d . 

“ \\*b hail absolutely no idt.i that Tut key, who 
Intt the other day icfmtd tu RAMicute luifdl with 
Herman utnxitli*, w.ia M)lid|iluk in the hands 
iif Germany , or tint licr Vottnfj I’jity, which i» 
in 'inly u >q*>nwhl« fat the {wnttituitm, was 
mi doplotahly licking in ti no etntcMiiannhip end 
pitrioti'iu. It dope not require nujterliunian 
intelligence to understand that the Allies mo 
bound to win in the long run «» their power i* 
mighty and their irsonircs cndU**. Unfoitim- 
ntely Tuikcy haw »wro tit to mMewdy plunge 

herself in war and elm inuit Ixnr it* din* conse- 
quences. What concerns uh mont it whether 
this new phase of the war will imo any untoward 
cflect on Indian Moslems, and 1 must answer any 
such insinuating suggestion with an cmplmtic and 
indignant w No". Our loyalty to tho British 
Ciown is too deep-looted to !>o shaken by such 
political tornadoes. Ilosidcs, the ns-urnnee given 
by Ills Kxcellonuy tho Viceroy that tho holy 
plan’s of Islam will Ik> immune fiom attack by tho 
Allies is hi itself conchtMio pi oof of tho gracious 
solicitude on Hie part of the Government lor the 
religious feelings of tho Mahomed, ms at Lugo. 
Indian Mussulmans, who are in tho |«.acofu1 
enjoyment of religions hbeity, arc liound by the 
tenets of Islam to Iw truly loyal to our benign and 
piternal Government 

AU-India Moslem League. 

, The Council of the All-India Moslem League 
has adopted tho following Resolution and wired it 
to Bis Excellency tho Viceroy . — “ ( I ) Tho Council 
of the All-India Moslem' League gi\es expression 
once more to tho deep-rooted loyalty and sincere 
devotion of the Mussalmans of India to tho 
British Crown, and assures Bis Excellency the 
Viceroy that the participation of Turkey in tho 
present war does not and cannot affect that 
loyalty and devotion in the least degice, and tho 
Council is confident that no Mussulman in 
India will swerve eien to a hair’s bi cadth from his 
paramount duty to his Sovereign. 

" (2) The Council of the AU-India Moslem 
League expresses its deep gratitude to the British 
Government for the assurance given to its Moslem 
subjects as to the immunity of the holy places of 
Islam in Arabia and other places from attack or 
molestation, and for obtaining similar assurances 
"J from its Allies.” 


A Bnliawnlpur Manifesto. 

Tin* following is it tnmslalioii of a Note i-suedfn 
Urdu and i i ic <\l a Ik 1 Inuadfa*! In llw Italuiwslj nr 
State by llajt Mniilii J Li him Jlukhrii, C t.t., 
I’lmdoit of tlm Council of Ifcgcncy:— 

“It I* out paramount duty to consider what 
ought to !<*• the* attitude of the Indian Mur&al- 
man*, and pu lictil.it ly the |«eoplt> of this hhtat, 
tho majofity of whirh Me Muhammadans, 

“In my opinion, »in<« the war is not. u war be- 
tween Main Mid/Jlmst Unity, ami «!►<> fo> th« 
lenMin that the protection and e«curity enjoyd 
under the ogi* of the British (Jot eminent have 
not I >cen enjoyed in India cicr before, etfici for the 
fact that we aie allowed to observe our j«15giou*> 
right* without let or hiudi.inco, tluit life and 
proj>crty me safe, that we can ' i^It the holy 
places of Islam with unrestrained freedom, and 
th.it, if duly qualified, wo cm attain to high pki<** 
iti the service of tin* State, I must procLaitn it 
publicly ami unrcM-riedly that it is to llicir own 
ititoicsla that the Mussatiuans of India should I* 
earnestly devoted and thoroughly loyal to the 
British Government." 

H. H. The Begum of Bhopal. 

In tlif course of nn addnss to her olhccra and 
people, the Begum of Bhopal Mid : — 

“ Ik it not matter for regret then that Turkey 
should without any- provocation, and that too after 
the Ottoman Government had, more than once, 
given assurances of Turkey’s neutrality, join 
hand* with tho enemies of our British Govern- 
ment ? All gentlemen like you haie read, I 
suppose, in the paper* bow tho British Govern- 
ment is now, as eier, haring Mahomedan interests 
nt heart. I hnve every hope that my subjects 
will show their customary real in carrying out 
my wishes, anil 1 havo no doubt they will follow 
me and my ancestors and predecessors, as well 
an their own foi bourn, ir. remaining firm in their 
loyalty and devotion to the British Crown.” 

Holy Places of Islam. 

_ On Lho declaration of war the following Ga:^te 
Extraordinary was issued 

The holy places of Arabia and Jeddah will be 
immune from attack or molestation by the British 
naval and militaiy forces as long «» there is no 
interference with pilgrims from India to the holy 
places and shrines in question. At the request of 
Bis Majesty’s Government, the Governments 
of Fiance and Russia have given them similar 
assurances. 
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Hon. Mazharul Chaudhury. 

The Hon. Mazhvul A»w,ir Chaudhury, Vakil, 
writes to the Bengalee from Hoogly under date 
the 4th November : — 

The action of Turkey appears to me the moio 
inexcusable after the solemn declaration of ^ Eng- 
land, “France and Russia, that her territorial 
integrity would be maintained. 

The object of Germany in thus embroiling 
Turkey in the present war is clearly not so much 
to gain any help from tho Turkish arms as to 
create dissatisfaction against England among tho 
Mahomedans of India and Egypt. But in this 
matter she is clearly counting without her host 
and her expectations, at least so far as tho Indian 
Mahomedans are concerned, are doomed to as 
complete a disappointment ns her hopes of civil 
war in Ireland. 

Turkey cannot blame us for not helping her in 
the way that we did help her during the Balkan 
war as her Government, or whatever now passes 
for it, has disregarded our repeated advice to 
remain neutral. 

fCazi Kabiruddin. 

A Bakr Id dinner was recently celebrated at 
the Islim Club, Bombay. After the loyal toasts 
were drunk, Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin in proposing 
the toast for the success of British arms said : The 
sudden hostile attitude evinced by the Young 
Turks had deepened tho loyalty and attachment 
of the Indian Mahomedans towards the British 
Throne, which vouchsafed personal fieedom and 
religious liberty not enjoyed by their co-religion- 
ists in any other country. Mahomedans fully 
realised that this was no religions or holy war. 
Their sacred plsces were not in danger. Their 
pilgrims were not molested or prevented from 
visiting them. The Sultan had not sanctioned 
the war. Even the Grand Vazier did not 
approve of it. Nor had Turkey started it to 
Bave on attack or to defend itself. Truly speak- 
ing, it was a secular war started by some young 
ambitious minister who had control of the mili- 
tary, at the instigation of mischievous German 
officers. The young Turks have no justification to 
start this war of aggression against a friendly 
power that had nlwajs done them a good turn. The 
Turks had completely disregarded the unanimous 
wish of Moslem India to be neutral. Nay, they 
had done much more. They had heaped insult 
on the heads of those Moslems who had rendered 
them great help and services during their last 
national crisis. 


Hon. Mr. M. Haque, Bar.-at-Law. 

As long as tho Ottomans were defending 
themselves horn the unjust attacks of other 
nations, tho Indian Mussalmans were whole- 
heartedly with them, but they refuse to he 
dragged into any aggressive venture that they 
may choose to take. The Indian Mussalmans 
have to look to their own interests, and tho care 
of the interests of Islam in their own country is 
the prime duty that has fallen upon them. 

Now, the problem of problems for us, Mussal- 
mans of India, is : Wliat is going to be our attitude 
in this crisis? It is to bo remembered that upon 
our present attitude depends our future destiny. 
This is the supremo moment which has arrived 
in our life-history, and upon its prudent handling 
rests our existence as a self-i especting and 
respected community. Personally I have no fear 
as to the attitude of my co-religionists, but 
Borne people doubt the lojAlty of the Mussalmans 
of India. To such I say, with all the emphasis that 
I can command, that there is no cause for any 
anxiety whatever. ****•• 
After • all, the real strength of Islam is in 
India with its seventy millions of Muslim popu- 
lation. This solid and actual strength they cannot 
sacrifice for a mere sentiment totally at variance 
with tho fact®, how e\ or strong that sentiment 
may be. They will not weaken Islam by weaken- 
ing themselves. 

Then the Mussulmans are not an ungrateful 
people.' 'They do not easily forget past kindness; 
nor is it possible tor them to repay these with 
black ingratitude. It is not in their nnturo. 
Mussulmans of India will act with coolness, keep 
up their dignity and self-control, will not be un- 
ruffled by any untoward events, will not be affected 
by any of th* hostile or unj’ust criticisms which 
are so plentiful in these days, and will most 
assuredly rally to n man by the side of their King- 
Emperor for the defence of the Empwo. 

Mahomedan Loyalty. 

The following Piess Note was issued on Novem- 
ber 2G : Resolutions, etc., expressing loyalty to the 
British Government and condemning the attitude 
of Turkey have been received 'from the 
Mahomedans of Ridhanpur presided over by His 
Highness the Nawab of Radhanpur ; the Mahome- 
dans of Pandu in Rewa Kant ha Agency ; sepoys 
(Mahomedans) of Godina Panch ; Ghanchls 
(Mahomedans), Borahs (Mahomedans), repoys and 
Ghancbis of Do had Panch Mahals ; Mahomedans 
of Ahmednager and the Borah (Shia) community 
of Adep. . ' 
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Tlu* Nawab of Palanpur. 

The Following /••rman appears in n I’alunpur 
Stole Gazette Extraordinary . — 

Our bounden duty is to remain fnmly loyal to 
our King-Emperor, whose Government out of 
pure regud for the religious feelings of tlioir 
Mahometan subjects hive always treated Tmkey 
ns a friend and helped her out of difficulty when- 
ever she stood in need of help. In this war aNo 
we knew the British Government nssmed Turkey 
that they would respect her neutrality and fur 
ther, even after this unpiovoked declaration of ' 
Tmkey of joining hand*' with the enemies of our 
King, His M ijesty’s Government h is assured his 
Mnssalman subjects that the holy pi ices of Arabia 
and the shiines of Mesopotamia ml] remain 
immune from attack or molestation by the British 
Military and Naval forces. 

I, therefore, need not exhort you my subjects to 
show your usual coolness of mind and loyalty to- 
wards me and through me towards the British 
Government and prove that you cannot bo 
affected by any hostile misguidance or any unto- 
ward event but show by sour purse, pen and 
person, as you have so far done, that yon will 
inlly to a man by the side of our king- Emperor 
for the defence of the Empire, tint yonr loyalty 
will remain deep rooted \nd unswoiving through- 
out these trying times. I also expect my co- 
religionists in India to act on my a.lvico in a ti ue 
Moslem spint, for our Prophet has enjoined ns to 
remain frith fill .and loyal to a Government which 
scrupulously exercises toleration m the perforin 
once of our religious duties and offers us facilities 
in our spiritual affairs. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan writes to tho Indian 
Eeviexr for November 

A tremor ran through the Muslim India on 
Sunday, the 1st November, when the news of tho 
Turkish attack on Odessa leached India. Every 
Muslim pulse vibrated with intense emotion. Our 
Khalifa was at war with our King ! Turkey had 
placed its very existence at stake and deliberately 
cast the die! * * • ♦ , 

Tho mighty Powers that ranged themselves to 
play at the dangerous game of war meant 
this time to play it doggedly to the finish. The 
whole wot Id w is being iircsistibly drawn into the 
vortex. There was again a call to the Mnssalmans 
all over the woild — Mussulmans who owed 
allegiance to all the three Powers that allied them- 
selves against Germany and Austi ia who, on the 


other hand, had hardly any Mu«<alman subjects 
to ho.iat of. This time the call was of imperative 
duty, and nothing in history can match the sincer- 
ity nud tho intensity of tho loyalty that hurst 
foith in response as much from Moghuls and 
P.ithins, Slinks and Syeds of British India, as 
from ^Turkomans and Tartars of Itu«sm and 


Algerians and Tunisians of French Africa. Once 
more weio arrayed on European soil the Foldin’*' 
of Islim, but they fought not for their own cause, 
but tor the cause of their rulers, which they 
hud albeit made their own. Whatever might 
be the feelings of Fiench and Russian Mussal- 
inans, there could be no doubt that the loyalty of 
Indian Moslems was prompted by- the sincere«t 
gratitude which they had all along felt for the 
Government that gave them liberty, education 
and tho rights of enlightened citizenship which 
Muss limans outside India did hardly enjoy. 
But then there was no conflict of Moslem 
interests, and in fighting the battles of 
their King they believed they fought for the can 1 *.* 
of right and justice against a form of aggression 
with which they — the Mitssalmans — had too 
familiar an acquaintance in the past not to appre- 
ciate it to its fullest significance. But, alas, such 
a memory availed not to the one Moslem nation 
that .happened to be the noirest to the centre of 
the stonn, but Islam cannot help reaping tho 
vvlinlwind of their action. Whatever the dis- 
tress felt— and it is no use disguising tint it is l*e- 
ing felt keenly enough— it is rather of a sobering 
nature than an exciting one, and thoapparent folly 
of those lesponsible for the Turkish-participation 
in tho w.ai has estranged from them (but not 
from their country) the sympathy and goodwill 
°* nil Indian Mussulmans —high and low, edu- 
cated and illiterate. Although this will not 
prevent their mourning the calamity that might 
befall this relic of the once mighty empire, 
however self-inflicted it might be, it does not 
disturb m the slightest degree the lovnltv an* 1 
devotion of Indi in Muslim™, to the British 

i irons. 11, o numerous telegrams of assurances 

that have pom ed down upon the Viceroy from 

responsible p„bli c Indies, congregations anil 
specnl assemblies throughout India are clear 
proofs,, f proofs ir, needed, of the feelings of 
. | BV< J *? n which Mussulmans entertain 

Sin t,mr and tho Government 

should hsv one, misgivings about* people in wl.o«e 
vo. abduy them i, only one word for duty, 
STatitude, honesty and faith; mid that is, in 
snort, their ecnwn. 
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SULTAN MAHOMED V. 

Mahomed V, Sultan of Turkey, was born in 
1844, and was the third son of Sultan Abd-ul- 
Medjid. He was proclaimed Sultan on April 
27th, 1909, In succession to bis elder brother 
Abd-uMIamid II, who was deposed by the unani- 
mous vote of the National Assembly. 

The anew skill to the throne, according to 
Turkish custom, vests in the senior male descend- 
ant of the house of Othman, sprung fiom the 
Imperial hniem. The present Sultan is the 
thirty-sixth in descent from Othman, the founder 
of the Empire. The Sultan does not marry, but 
from the inmates of the harem selects a certain 
number who are known as ladios of the palace, 
the others occupying positions subordinate to 
them. All children born in the harem are held 
to be of legitimate and equal birth. The eldest 
son of the Sultan only succeeds when there ate 
no uncles or cousins of greater age than himself. 

The Sultan’s surviving brothers are the ex- 
sultan Abd-ul Hamid ; Suleiman Efl'endi, bom 
1800; and Vahnl-Uddin Efl’endi, born 18G1. 
Tin* heir-apparent is Prince Yussuf l77ed-din, son 
of the Sultan Abdul Am/, born 1807, after whom 
cornea the preaont Sultan’s brother Wahid- Uddin. 

The civil list of the Sultan is variously repotted 
at from one to two millions sterling. To the 
Imperial family belong a great number of crown 
domuna, the income from which contributes to 
the tevpime. The amount charged to the Budget 
Of 1912-13 was £ T. 505,880. 

The Constitution now theoretically in forco is 
tint of 1870, modified by legislation subsequent 
to 1908. Under the Constitution, the Sultan, 
who is the protector of the Moslem religion, 
appoints and dismisses his Ministers, concludes 
all treaties with foreign [lowers, declares war, is 
the head of the military and naval forces, an I c-an 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, but n new 
election must follow within si r months. 

Mr. John Macdonald inhis Turk* y and lf<« ITuxtem 
Qwtion gives the following vivid account of the calm 
hut secluded life led by Ucscliid Efl'endi, the pre- 
sent Snltan before his being called to the throne : “I 
have kept my composure for the Lust thiity -three 
years," was Ke**chid EflVndi's placid answer to tho 
deputies who, having coma to announce Ins elec- 
tion to the throne, asked him to be calm For 
thirtv-threo years Resell id Efl’endi, Alhlul's young- 
er bi other, now Mahomed V, had been a prisoner 
35 


in his palace. In an earlier age, he would iiave 
been put to death with his brothers and other 
possible pretenders. Abdul Hamid treated his 
prisoner as kindly as was compatible with respect 
for a barbarous custom. Rescind was permitted 
to lectiae vjsitojs, but his servants were spies, He 
loved music and gardening, and practised both. 
He read much, chiefly in French, which he speaks 
and writes fluently. - “ Ecsehid Efiendi," his 
brother sometimes remarked, “ is a happier man 
than I am." The prisoner was not allowed to pay 
visits. But ho was free to drive through the city 
in a closed carriage, with guardsmen trotting at 
each door and behind Abdul’s subjects feared 
to mention his name. Superstitious mothers 
believed that Resehid’s was an “ evil " eye, and 
when his carriage came along, they hurried their 
children out of the way lest the prince should 
catch sight of them through tho window blinds. 
In time the populace began to doubt whether 
Rescind was alive, or whether, like his other 
uncle, Murad V, he bad gone out of his mind. 
Reschid's was a sound mind in a sound body. One 
secret of bis good health was that he lived tem- 
perately and never worried himself. What with 
Iifs reading, and his conversations with his 
visitors, he had acquired a wide knowledge of 
political Europe. He showed no elation when the 
parliamentary conclave formally declared him 
elected. To tho courteous salutation, kindly 
smile, and paternal look of tho new Ruler, as he 
drovo back from tho assembly to the palace, the 
vast crowds responded with shouts of “ Long live 
our Padishah," just as they had done twelve 
months before to the deposed monarch. 

To understand clearly the political history of 
the reign, it will be necessary for tho reader to 
make himself acquainted with the genesis, aims 
and activities of the Young Turks, and the develop- 
ment of constitutional reform by the rival groups 
in that movement. The Young Turks had long 
prior to 1908 been preparing for the overthrow of 
the old regiro f. Their central organisation was 
in Paris and their objects were known throughout 
Europe, but except at Yildis Kiosk, their power 
was almost everywhere nndeirated. They neie 
in some quaitcrs regarded ns a liody of academic 
enthusiasts, more noisy than dangerous who 
devoted their scanty funds to the publication of 
seditious matter in Paris or Geneva, and sought 
to Achieve the impossible by importing Western 
institutions into a country fit only to be ruled by 
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the tl'fnnt anil the sword. This view was 
strengthened by the fact that the} abstained from 
violent action realising that ft successful revolution 
would require the support of the army. To gain 
this, an extensive propaganda was carried on by 
secret agents, many of whom were officers. 
Early in 1908 when there was unrest in Arabia 
and Albania, the Young Turks transferred their 
headquarters from Paris to Salonica, where a 
central body known as the Committee of Union 
and Progress was established to organise the revo- 
lution. Mott of its members were military 
officers, prominent among them l>ejng Major 
Enver Bey and Niazi Bey, who directed the 
propaganda in Albania and Macedonia. 

They struck their first blow on the 22nd July 
190S, when Niazi Bey and his troops raised the 
standard of revolt at Re«na on the Monastar- 
Ochrida road. On the 23rd, the Salonica Com- 
mittee under the presidency of Enver Bey pro- 
claimed the Constitution in Salonica, while the 
second and third Array Corps threatened to march 
on Constantinople if the Sultan disobeyed the 
proclamation The next day the Sultan yield- 
ed and issued an edict restoring the Constitution 
of 187.C and ordering the ctoction of a Chamber of 
Deputies. Tho revolution, except for the assassin 
ation of a few unpopular officials, was effected 
without bloodshed. On the Cth Kiamil Pasha, nn 
advanced liberal, became Gland Vizier and n 
Cabinet was formed including a Crook, nn Armc 
ni.an and thoShcik-ublslam or head of the Vlemn 
This success was followed by n serious reaction in 
the provinces. There were dUtnrlmnees in Albania, 
- Asia Minor nnd Arabia. More serious than tbe'e 
local di'turltancc* w »s the counter-revolution in 
Constantinople, which Iwgan with the revolt of the 
draml Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, against the authority 
of the Salome* Committee. Kiamil was forced to 
resign on Vebruary 14, 1909, and was succeeded 
by llilmi Pasha. Strife then arose between the 
Committee and the I.iheral Vnion, and the editor 
of the the official oigati of the Union, was 

assassinated. Ilia fellow count ly men in the Con- 
stantinople garrison at once made common cause 
with the opponents of the Committee. Mutinous 
troops seized the Parliament Hou«e and the tele- 
praph offices Hdmi Paslm, the Cl rand Vizier, 
resigned and waa succeed eJ by TewCk Pn«lia ; 
and delegates were sent by the LiIktaI Union and 
ether bodies to discuss term* with the Committee. 
Hut the Sultan had issued a fiee jnnlon to the 
routineers, and the Committee decided that the 
fce~ regirr.e wc'il 1 never be "cente while the 
S-Vare'gn favoured reaction. They refused t« 


treat with tho delegates nnd despatched 25,000 
men under Mahomed Shevket to Constantinople. 

The Senate and Chamber met at San Stefano 
and sitting jointly, ns a National Afi- c embly, issued 
a proclamation in favour of tho Committee nnd 
its Army (April 22, 1909) by which Constantino- 
ple was now invested. Part of the garrison re- 
mained loyal to the Sultan, but after five hours 
of severe fighting, Shevket was able to occupy 
the capital. The National Assembly met in 
secret session two days later, voted unanimously 
for the dejwsition of Alxlul Hamid and chose his 
younger brother Mahomed Heschid EtfenJi (bom 
November 1844) as his successor, with tho style of 
Mahomet! V. Tho ex-Sultan was removed to 
Salonica on the 28th, and on 10th May tho new 
Sultan was formally invested with the sword of 
Osman. On 5th August 1909, the new Consti- 
tution was promulgated by Imperial irade. 

There had been trouble with France, prior to 
Mahomed V.’s accession, over the hinterland of 
Tripoli, and with Bulgaria in regard to the 
‘ Iteration ’ of Macedonia, riots and bloodshed 
occurring in various parts of the country, which 
ended in martial law being proclaimed in Con- 
stantinople. In 1908 Bosnia nnd Herzegovina 
were annexed by Austria, and in 1909 Bulgaria’s 
claim to independence was accepted. In 1911 
Italy forcibly seized Tripoli, and after a year’s 
desultory fighting, Turkey was obliged to sue for 
peace as fresh trouble was brewing nearer home. 
Tlic first Turkish Parliament was dissolved in 
1912, nnd a fresh Cabinet was created the same 
year. The Treaty of London was signed on May 
30, 1913, which leTt Turkey with only a small 
strip of territory in Europe, extending from 
Midia on the Hlack Sen to a point near Central 
Ibrigo on the .Kgenn. lly the Treaty of Hukarcst 
which ended the second Balkan War on August 
10, 1013, nnd the Treaty coneluded between Bul- 
garia nnd Turkey on September 18, 1913, 
Bulgarii bad to give lurk n considerable portion 
of her conquered toni tones, Tmfcey receiving 
twice much trrritoiy ns she had left her under 
the Trenty of tjoiulon, •, 

Until 1912 the only oigani«ed political jwirty 
w»* the Committee of Union nnd Progress. The 
year saw the ri»e of the Part} of Union and 
Liberty which, with the nid of the Military 
league of 11 Soldier Saviours," effected the coup 
of July 1912. The Committee, however, 
effected a < .winter roup in '1913 and returned to 
]*ow«r again. 
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THE SULTAN’S GOVERNMENT. 

The Sultan ia advised by a Council of Ministers 
IMnlm-i-Khwsa) which consists of a Grand Viziei, 
the Sheik-nl -Islam, and twelve other ministers, 
who arc appointed by the Soveictgn and are tes- 
pousible to the Legislature. 

Ptrli mieiit consists of two Houses, a Chamber 
of Deputies and a Senate. It meets annually on 
November 1st, sitting till the following March 1st, 
tLough the Sultan can prolong the session if 
necessary. Senators are appointed by the Sultan 
from among those who have rendered distinguish- 
ed Service to the State. 

-In June 1912, the first Tuikish Paihament 
under the Revised Constitution was dissolved. Its 
successor was dissolved after a short session in 
August 1912. Since November 1913, Parliament 
li.w not been convened, the present Chamber of 
Deputies having been elected then. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of members 
elected for four years in the pioportiou of 
one Deputy to 50,000 male citizens by billot. 
Deputies must not be public servants, must be 
Ottomans, 'must be able to lead and write 
Turkish, aud must be over 30. Each Deputy 
receives 20,000 piastres per session and travelling 
expenses. The President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Chamber are appointed by the Sultan 
from three lists, of threo each, of candidates 
elected by the Ch.irolwr. The initiative in legis- 
lation rest* with the Ministry, hut either Chamber 
inn demand the introduction of new or the 
amendment of existing' legislation with the ap- 
proval of tho Sultan, who in th it case orders the 
Council of State to prepare a measure in compli- 
ance with the demand. AU measures must be 
passed by both Chambers nnd Sanctioned by th® 
Kultan before becoming liw. 


FOUR GREAT MUSSALMANS. 

Uu>£r»phj of Emrne it Indian Sens*. 

Sir iyed Ah=i«d Khan s A Skald, of Hi* late and 
Career. Price Ai 4. 

BadJniddia Tyahii: A Sketch ot HU Life and 
Career. Price A,. 4. 

R, M. Sayealt A Sketch of Hi* Life and Career. 
Price A*. 4- 

R!. Hon. Sy*d Amir All i A Sketch of Hi* Life 
and Career. TneeAs. 4. 

With Portrait* and copious extract* from their 
■ peschaa and writing*. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

The present Turkish Government came to 
power on Jammy 24, 1913, after a coup d’etat.^ 
The Cabinet was leconsti noted after the assassin- 
ation of the Grand Vizier, Mahainud Shevkofc 
Pasha in Juno 1913. Until the end of October 
last, it consisted of the following members : — 

Grand Vizier (Sadr- Azam) and Minister of 
Foreign A ffaira ( Kharidjie-Naziri) — H. H. Prince 
Said Halim Pasha of Egypt. 

SkaiL-vl-Islam and Minister of Pious Founda- 
tions — Haiti Bey. 

Minister of the Interior ( Dalhilie ) — Talaat Bey'. 

Chief of Folice — (?) Azmi Bey (October 1913)., 

Minister of Finance ( Malie) — Djavid Bey 
(since resigned). 1 

Financial Adviser — (1) M. Charles Lament 
(October 1913). 

Director-General of Customs — (?) Siixi Bey 
(October 1913). 

Minister of Justice — Ibrahim Bey. 

Minister of Public Instruction (Mearif ) — Sbukri 
Bey. 

Minister of Marine (Bahrie)— General Jemal 
Pasha (since tesigned). 

A ssist<int to Marine — (?) Roar-Admiral Arthui 
Limpus (October 1913) 

Minister of War (Uarlie) — General of Brigade, 
Enver Pasha. 

Minister of Public Wot ks ( Tidjaret ve Nafia ) — • 
Mahmoud Pd&ha (since resigned). 

Minister of Commerce, Agriculture , ilftnes and 
Forests — Suleyman El Bustany Eflendi (since 
resigned). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs — Oscan Eflendi, 

President of the Council of Stale (Chouryi Devlet ) 
— Halil Bey. 

Four of the above Ministers lesigned early in 
November, as the result of Turkey's entry into 
the war, namely, Djavid Bey (Minister of Finance), 
who has been honourably associated for years past 
with important financial reforms in Turkey; 
Mahmoud Pasha, Minister of Public Works; 
General Jemal Pasha, Minister of Marine ; and 
Suleyman El Bustany Eflendi, Minister of Mines, 
Forests, Agriculture and Comma ce, a Maionite 
Catholic. The names of their successors in the 
Cabinet have not j et been made public. 


Q. A. KiUun & Co , Suokursma Chatty Str*«t, Uadrti. 
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ENVER PASHA. 

By fat tlie most foiceful personality in the 
Tuikish Cabinet — for that matter in nil the Tiu- 
kish 'Dominions — *•» Enter Pasha, the Minister of 
War. A leading piotagonist of tlio Revolution, 
the brilliant young diplomat who signalised him- 
self by his pluck and daring in the Tiipolitan 
War, tlie hero who re-took Athianople, ho is only 
31 — an exceptionally early age for even a man of 
his distinction to be entrusted with so impoitant 
a portfolio The son of a respectable Tutkish 
official, he is a young Turk of the most pi enoun- 
ced type. It is said that he is fond of appealing in 
the streets of Constantinople diessed in khaki 
uniform. Ho might be token for an English 
officer but his dress is the only English thing 
about him. He has no love for the British. 

In early youth he was given a liberal education 
and went through the full career at the Turkish 
Militaiy School. His career at this academy at- 
tracted attention and, ns might be expected, 
young Enver was sent off to Germany where he 
received a German military education, with wlmt 
lesnlt we see to-day. He has linn faith in the big 
battalions of the Kaiser. A biilli.mt, dashing, 
bold and lesourccful youth, lie lws had considera- 
ble luck and has shewn great pluck in numeious 
adventures. Aftei the i evolutional) movement 
of 1908 he was sent to Beilin ns militaiy 
attache. Vhile there, he imbibed 01 streng- 
th™ 11 those German sy ropathies which he retains 
in common with many officers in the Turkish 
Army to this day In Beilin he was popu- 
lar, but there as evety where ho was regmded ns a 
young man in a huiry, and Sunphcirtinnn hit off 
his temperament when it depicted him ms a Napo- 
leon _ kicking nothing but his Waterloo llis vanity 
is his weakness, and the Orman* ln\e made the 
most of this defect m liis diameter 

On Jammy 17. 1UH, whet, the Peace Confer 
tnce ".is sitting in London, tin Poweib mtei- 
\enfed with a CVlkctue Note advising Tmkty to 
makep^ 1 ^- Tui key hid licfeio tin, bml.cn off 
negotiations with the Balkan Alin-, as then de- 
mands, which turned principally upon Adtianopk, 
were cou r id er, d inadmissible. Indications that 
the Porte would give way led to a coup d’etat on 
January 23rd in which Nazim Pasha was killed. 
In the fate which herd the Turkish generalissimo, 
Vnver Tasha is suspected of having had a share. 
What actually happened was that a military 
j .if, nutation headed by Enver entered the room 
tenth. *■': ■>"“■>* to tb« 

Powers on the subject of the cession of Adnano- 


plc*, aud tiled to dictate to the Council what it 
should say, Nazim, who had bravely gone out to 
oppose them, was shot dead by the demonstni- 
torn after an nlteication, which led to the resigna- 
tion of the old veteran Ivijiuil Pasha. Taking 
advantage of the outbreak of hostilities between 
Bulgaria and her foimer Allies, the Tuikish 
tioops led by Envei in July advanced on Adria- 
noplo and re occupied it on the 20th in violation 
of the Pence of London — a feat which made him 
acclaimed hr a • national hero throughout the 
Empire. 

On the outbreak of the Italian Win, Enver 
hut ned fi 0111 Berlin, where he held the post of 
Tuikish Minister, to Tnpoli, where he laboured 
witli all lus might to organise n Tuiko-Arnb 
combination. 

On the 23rd July 1908, three months after the 
late King Edwaid’s memorable journey to Iteval, 
Major Niazi Bey’s mutiny at Itesna, a small town 
near Monastir, gave the signal to the Young 
Turk Revolution. The next day, his intimate 
friend and colleague, Envei Bey, proclaimed the 
Constitution at Salonika. '1 he ideal ofltiza Bey — 
thefuuidci of the paity of Union und Progress 
and the fiist Mahomedan speakei of tl« 
I’.ii (lament — mid his associates was n new Tuikbh 
Empire “one and indivisible," iu which Cbristiau 
compatriots should be Ottomanised citizens, and 
the Koran, Enver declared, contained no prohibi- 
tion, direct 01 indirect, against the service of 
Christian soldiers in the armies of the faithful. 

Envei a chance came to him aftei the assassin- 
ation at the l’oite of his erstwhile fiiend, Nazim 
Pasha, the Tuikish generalissimo duiing the 
Balkan War and the lall of Adiianople. By a 
daring coup he retook that fortless, and was at 
once hailed as the deliveici of his country by I* 
loving link adherents. That event and his niai- 
reage into the Imperial family stem to Imcturn- 
f ls ni *d hkc an inula t ion Napoleon he 
baasmee bren .revolving wild schemes ot ambition 
within Inmccjr. H,„ Gennan hicndsuko Mattered 
♦n ° C > ^ ,ni ,nl ° believing himself to be ono- 
re 0 ', ^ a d uot despaired of his 
He is ob a b . la °kest P art of her recent history . 

her ^ ie lJea ol restoring Turkey to 

which aim t ®” ,J * ,,0S8 ^ regaining the teuitorics 

w-ith bufctK nf v*’ , 6lts lo1 hours in his room, 

studying and ‘ , < ' p0 ‘. eon found him, leading and 

tb. stupid £ 1 T m " e ,r" p,is ”' s acd cl, “ 11 ” s '! 

1 1 -Mirkey s plan of campaign m 
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the present war, as conceived by him, i« one of 
truly Napoleonic dimensions. Tht Turkish Army 
is to be divided into three pxits : the first under 
the command of Turgut Pasha is to operate in 
the Caucasus ; tho set ond commanded by Izzot 
Pasha or Mahmud Moukhtu against Egypt; 
and tho third under Enver Pasha is to co-operate 
in the campaign in Europe. This plan is pai t of 
a dream of Imperial restoration, Rnd of the idea 
of reconquering the lost territory in Europe. 

Since the feat which at onco made him famous, 
he has continuously i8ra lined in office since Janu- 
ary 24, 1013, when the present Government came 
to power after the coup d'etat. 

The spirit of the ultra- patriotic paity under 
Enver Pasbn, who seized the executive power and 
gave ordeis for tho opening of hostilities at Odes- 
sa, was reflected several weeks prioi to this occur- 
rence by a dramatic shooting affray in the Crown 
Prince’s homo. The details now available 6how 
that Prince Izzedin, the Sultan’s eldest son, who 
visited King George on a special mission at the 
time of tho Durbar, had asked the Ministers to 
his house to discuss the situation. Enver 
Pasha, like the other guests, was pledged 
to keep tho conference a secret ; never theloss ho 
took, with him General Von Sniders, the German 
Cotninandei -in-Chief, to the meeting to which 
only Cabinet Miliistezs bad been asked. The 
Crown Prince was annoyed at the intrusion, but 
* maintained a dignified silence. He opened the 
discussion with the remark that Turkey had done 
well to remain neutral — a Eentiment which was 
re-echoed by the Graud "Vizier, the Ministeis of 
Finance and Comroeice, who recently resigned, 
and the Sheik -ul-Islam, or religious head. Enver, 
however, disagreed, and' called upon General Von 
Sanders to explain how intervention would bene- 
fit Turkey. The Prime interposed with the re- 
mark that the General had no right to express 
his opinion ot oppose the views of the heir to the 
Throne or the C vbinet. Enver retorted that the 
General would speak as a Tnikish officer, where- 
upon the Prince explained that it was purely 
owing to the War Minister’s error of judgment 
that the General was present at all at the meet- 
ing. Enver, beside himself, made an unparlia- 
mentary remark, to which Prince Izzedin replied 
that his head was swollen by his position. The 
denouement was unfoitunate. Enver and his 
German protege rose to leave, but in his rage the 
former touched his revolver menacingly. The 
Prince, recollecting Shevket’s and Naum’s fate, 
drew his own pLtol and fired several shots, 
wounding both Enver and Sanders, who left. 


Enver Patha succeeded the late Grand Vizier 
Mahomed Shevkct Pasha as Minister of War 
after the latter*, assassination in Juno 1013. 
Mahomed Slwtket, who like Enver had been 
trained in Germany, woiked day and night until 
his ass «bhi nation to pioduce a better army on a 
German model, and especially more skilful officers. 
After the collate of Turkish organisation in tho 
Kirk-Kilissi and Lule Purges campaign of 1912, 
the Government devoted its main energy to mili- 
tary reforms. Enver continued the reform of 
Sbevket and has been no le->s diligent than he in 
the task of military reoigaziisntion. Under him, 
as under his predecessor, tho number of German 
officers who have been brought to Tuikey has 
largely increased. At present they swarm in the 
streets of Constantinople. There has been a 
simultaneous change of the Turkish jiertomcl. To- 
day the army is entirely denuded of its senior offi- 
cers. Enver Pasha, the chief of staff, knowing 
well the political tendencies of various Colonels 
and Majois, forcibly retired them by the thousand 
but a few months ago and replaced them' with ’ 
Union and Progress men. Yet these seniors 
were the only officers who behaved well in the 
Balkan War and hi ought with them fighting ex- 
perience from tho Yemen and tbe Tmko-Grcek 
War of 1898. Enver pasha has made other 
amazing changes in tho army since the fast war. 

Enver has been called the enfant terrible of 
Turkish politics. Indeed the unfortunate part of 
the situation for Enver Pasha is the fact that tho 
Ottoman Amy has sunk to being an undisciplined 
rabble, owing to various upheavals in the realms of 
tradition, and that the vast majority of the Asiatic 
troops are utterly apathetic, if not absolutely dis- 
affected, Like the would- be-Napoleon of Ger- 
many, the Tuikish dictator — so competent critics 
forecast — is sure to have a severe awakening. To 
such an extent are Envei Pasha and his party 
looked upon as a national peril by the older 
Turks that there is a strong • feeling in Turkey 
that the presumption of tho New Turk Party must 
before long lead to the extinction of Turkey ns a 
.European Power. This feeling was reflected! in 
the message sent by the leader of the Turkish 
Opposition to tho French Premier that by her 
recent raid on tho Black Sea Ports, Turkey had 
Bimply signed her death-sentence. 
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THE GUAM) VIZIER. 

II. 11. Prince Said Hulim Push* of Egypt i. the 
Giand Vizier (.SWr-Jzni/i) and Minister of i'on i^n 
AHaii* (Kltari<ljtt-i\'aztn) in tin* present Cabinet 
(J/c/(u*-i Khoru). He «m the President of the 
Council of Stituin tho previous tihovket Cabinet. 
On June 12, 19111, Shovkct Pasha, while on hi» 
w.iy in his motor carlo the Kubliino Pmte, was 
fcbot ot and killed, llw Miniatry— which wan 
ushered in by tho iisfuwsinalionon the 2, lid Janu- 
ary preceding of Nazim Paslm, tho Minister of 
War and ^Commander in-Chief, who wan shot 
while a mob of dcmonstnitore Ie*l, it nu anid by 
Colonel Enver Boy (now Enver Pasha)— who were 
assembled bofoie tho Sublime Porto was thus 
also ended by a politic.d murder. 

Prince Slid Ilulun, who has been m public life 
for more than a quarter of a century, is described 
by those who know him as an essentially honest 
mvn who eutered olhcc with the one desire to aid 
in establishing a reformed Turkey, Until tho end 
of last July, Ills Government had continued in 
the path of useful reforms. Tho more important 
of these were the remodelling of tho streets of 
Constantinople ; the abrogation of tho series or 
treaties between the Porte and the Euroi-eun 
Poweis., known as the Capitulations, tho regulating 
of the position of non-Ottonmn subjects residing 
in Turkey ; the drafting or laws striking at the 
centralisation which lias been one of tho curses of 
Tuikish rule; and the introduction of better 
government in distracted Armenia. After the 
country's «„ r re,ne 
.Sr.T T her trado 

and denuded her ot men and money. The neces 
»ty tor setting her administrative hens. i„"X 

r.di'L7.i r 'T ,1B ' the C * b ™«. notwith- 
standing the adverse influence of the war party 

* j d pursued the one aim of peSefi 

, davelopment. This was hefo„ August lasT 

tbe , outbr “ k o' the European W», 

iff "", re ‘ t ™* Jiml J ‘'isreini- 

, l <be “fttaf and the province.. The 
t»ndulum swung alternately towards wnr , nd 
neutrahty every few days, but eventually the 
military party carried their point. The denote 
Z “"77 ‘to hi™, TmteySt 

Mid, 7th 6 ' »* ” ‘ h * " S “' declaration of w, r 
0«obfr 29. P ° rt ' ‘ b » B'act Sea on 

into b ?h SltU “ ti0n ' ' ,hii:b Preceded Turkey-sentry 
into the war, was almost Qabertian. when it 
1 “»™ «“• the Turkish squadron had 
raidrd the Black Sea ports, Prince Said Halim 


bent to inquire el the lluei-Uri Ktnbany if it 
tine — a urutuManro which clearly pirn e-d that 
the niilitiuy hud usurped ell authority', and that 
the wilier jiuity of Liberal ocruid had rais'd to 
hnvo a determining voice in TuikMi jiolltu's. 
Prince Said Halim, when con fi on led with this 
dingeiou* situation, nt once njiologired to th« 
Powcih and ii* so red the British Anib*s>jidor that 
Turkey would not nudnik on war. Finding, 
however, that all hi* dibit* to preserve neutrality 
ended in failure, he made repeated desperate 
efforts to resign ollire like Djivid Bey and some 
of hut other colleagues, but he wan threatened 
with Couit Mat tial by tho military jsirty, and M 
hna continued in his position. 

TALA AT BEY. 

One of tho best known collcag ucs of Prince 
.Slid Halim in the piv**nt Cabinet is Talaat Bey, 
Minister of tho Interior. Ho i« regaidod in aom* 
quarters an a lirebmnd of tho Enver I’asha tyj*, 
although tlmt gonial optimist, Bir Edwin Pears — 
who like tho pessimist, Ur. E. J. DHIion, i* one of 
the most competent of living nuthoritic* on Tur- 
key — i* inclined to think otherwise. In the 
November Conteinjx/rary l!tri*w, Sir Edwin write* 
tint Talaat “ impressed those lie met in England 
with the openness of his mind and good judgment. 
He lias done nothing to discredit this impression,*’ 

The question w hich confronted the Young Turks ‘ 
after the revolution of July 1908 and their victory 
over tho counterrevolution of April 1909 was how 
to create some form of moderate thcociatical 
absolutism over the non-Turkish elements of the 
Empire. Talaat Bey, then as now tho head of the 
Ministry of the Interior, showed that he possessed 
the necessary virtu* and vigour to control the vast 
machine of internal administration throughout 
the Empire. The difficulty of the task will be 
realised when it is explained that the meu on the 
spot, the Vulis, Mutessarifs nnd Kaimakams, are 
not only responsible for tbe maintenance of order 
and security in the districts committed to their 
charge, they constitute the point of contact be- 
tween the Government and the population ; and 
it is the character of that contact which deter- 
mines whether tho influence of tho Government 
in the daily life of the people shall be for good or 
for evil. Decentralisation a la Tttrqa was one 
thing decentralisation A laBurcjxene quite another 
as abhorrent to the two rival gtt, ups of Young 
I ^ ° Klam d *>asha and the Union 

and Progress leaders. Kramil became Grand 
Vmer in 1912 and his party, while adhering to the 
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Revolution settlement, set its face b gainst’ tho cen- 
tralising policy of the Committee. Tim Sultan 
hail rejected the project of n aieeioyalty of Mace- 
donia, and ati Inspector-General, Hilmi Paths, 
was appointed instead. The young Turks &aw in 
the Powers' scheme of reform for Macedonia the 
first step to the break-up of Turkey in Europe. 
Meantime the Macedonian Greeks and Bnlgais 
had combined, and the Turkish atrocities at Kocli- 
ana aroused the war fever in Macedonia and Bul- 
garia. The Union and Progress Jacobins were 
beaten, but Kiamit and his colleagues ne>« also 
young Talks. Their ideal also was the oigani- 
sation of all the races into a new Turkish i eople. 
European mediation, therefore, was as intolerable 
to KwsrnV nia\ “ latwril intotc,” otliftvwwo 
“ Unien and Liberty " Party, as to Talaat 
Bey, the firebrand of ihe “ U and P ” Jacobins. 

When the young Turk regime began to exhibit 
repressive tendencies in Macedonia and elsewhere 
Enver was associated with the extremists, and 
when the extremists went out in disgrace shortly 
before the great Balkan War, it became apparent 
that he and his associates, Talaat and Djnvid Beys, 
would have nothing to do with regulating the 
great conflict then already brewing as a result of 
their policy, Talaat, who like Enver, is a sincero 
patriot and possesses far more political sagacity 
than his colleague, proceeded to the front as a 
private soldier and was brought back from Kirk 
• Kilisso to Constantinople bound with ropes, as a 
spreader of anti-patriotic doctrine. The effect of 
the overwhelming reverses, which Turkey suffered 
in the Balkan War, was reflected in the general 
political situation at the beginning of last year. 
Although worsted in fighting, the desire of Talant 
Bey and his friends nnd of the Army was to refuse 
peace, if peace means the surrender of the greater 
part of the Ottoman dominions in Europe, and 
Adrianople in particular. Accordingly the tension 
between the two rival groups became very accentu- 
ated. The lenders of the Union and Progress 
Party, including Talnat Bey, had been arrested at 
the end of 1912, but .almost immediately released, 
and their intrigues in the following January 
resulted in a successful coup d’etat. Headed by 
Talaat Bey and Enrer Bey, the young Turks 
ousted the Kiamil Cabinet and installed Mahmud' 
Sliefket as Grand Yirier. 


MAHMUD MOUKHTAR PASHA. 

Mahmud Moukhtar Pasha, tho son of the 
gallant Field -Marshal Ghazi Ahmed Moukhtar 
Pasha, who commanded in tho Asiatic theatre of 
war during the campaign in Armenia in 1877, is 
now and lor the past eighteen months has been 
Ottoman Ambassador in Berlin. Ilis father was 
virtually exiled by the ex-Bultan, Abdul Hamid, 
nnd nominated High Commissioner in Cairo, 
where lie lived, honoured and respected by all 
Englishmen for close on thirty years, nis c on, 
the present Ambassador in Rorlin, threw in Ins 
lot with the Young Tmk Party and in 189. p » ap- 
pmached Sir Philip Currie with a view to deposing 
the then Sultan ami repl icing his brother Murad 
on the throne. Sir Philip refused to listen to 
tho delegates of the Young Turk Party. Mah- 
mud Moukhtar was suspected, and fled to Egypt 
where ho took refuge with his father, but when 
the Revolution broke out in 190& he returned to 
Constantinople and was placed at the head of the 
First Army Corps. 

Mahmud Moukhtar had been educated in 
Germany, and he trained his men • with the 
severity of a Potsdam Grenadier. When tho 
counter' Revolution broke out the following year, 
Mahmud barely escaped with his life to- Salomon, 
whence lie matched with Shevket Pasha’s Army 
to the capital. He was deprived of his rank and 
made civil Governor of Smyrna by the ■ new party 
with whom he was not popular, but was soon 
after recalled, and hr any round peg in Turkey is 
supposed to fit into any square hole, he was 
nominated Minister of Marine, nis absolute 
honesty was not to tho taste of that very corrupt 
department. Admiral after Admiral was removed 
from his post. Contract after contract was annulled 
and the Minister himself came to England to 
arrange for the building of the new battleships 
for the Ottoman Fleet, one of which now figures 
in the British Navy list as H. M. S- Erin. 
German influence was still strong within him and 
Mahmud Moukhtar purchased at the command of 
the Kaiser two obsolete battleships from the 
Imperial Navy. 

On the outbreak of the Balkan War, Mahmud 
Moukhtar was placed in command of tho Third 
Army Corps, nnd perhaps more than any other 
General showed tactical ability in the field. Badly 
wounded in repelling n Bulgarian attack on the 
outer defences of the capital, Mahmud Moukhtar 
Pasha was permitted to go to. Germany for treat- 
ment, and during hi« abee nee his many enemies 
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plotted for hi* downfall, lie was deprived of hid 
Militwy rank md plated on the it- tired lied, hut 
owin'? to th« poisonul intoi vention of tlw Emperor 
■William, who needed his service* in connection with 
the contemplated European Wai, lie was made 
Ottoman Ambassador in Berlin. 

Mahmud Mouklitiv, whoso knowledge of Egypt 
is unrivalled, is now Raid to bo busy organising a 
Germano-Turkish invasion of Egypt. He married 
in aunt of the present Khedive, and owns through 
her large properties in Cairo and ako in tho 
Delta, tho income of tho Princess in good “cotton 
years” exceeding .£ 50,000. 

What Mahmud Moukhtar Pasha does not 
know of Egypt is not woith knowing, writes a 
British officer, who knows him intimately. “ For 
years and years ho has bemoaned the weakness of 
his Government, which has permitted such a rich 
possession to remain in our hands, and though it 
is rash to enter into the realms o$ prophecy, I 
venture to predict that Mahmud Moukhtar 
Pa«ha will be found either at tho head of the in- 
vading army or else that he will bo the directing 
spirit pulling the strings of invasion." 

According to this British officer, who has 
known Mahmud Moukhtar since he was a lad of 
fouvteen, his proclivities in eatly youth were 
wholly English and his one desiie was to enter 
our Military College at Woolwich. This was 
refused, and he went instead to Berlin, where he 
temained for eight years qualifying for the Stall' 
He then leturned to Constantinople as an instruc- 
tor at the Military College under Von der Golt7, 
threw in his lot with the Young Turk Party, 
was exiled and now is playing a '“ading part in 
oiganising the Turkish plan of campaign 
DJAVID PASHA. 

Djavid Pasha, ex-Minister of Finance, who left 
Prince Raid Halim Pasha's Cabinet in consequence 
of Turkish intervention in the present war is one 
of the best known men in Turkey. 

He was identified with the important financial 
reforms effected by the reformed . Parliament of 
1909. The Macedonian International Commission 
of Finance was dissolved in September of that year, 
and its members re-appointed to a higher finance 
board for the whole Empire. Djavid Bey (as he 
then w\s) was appointed Piesident of this Board. 
The Tim»s wrote of his administration of the 
Turkish finan’ces in 1909 : “ Honest and capable 
management of the finances such as Djavid Bey 
seems determined to secure is the fiist essential 
of goad government,” A Commission, the successor 
of many, was instituted at his suggestion in 1910 


to draw up pioposals for nettling the confusion 
in tho uJiuinihtiation of finance.-. In his Budgc-t 
speech of th.it year, he demanded authority to 
create n now Aluminium coinage of 5, 10, 20 and 
40 prn pieces, of which he proposed to issue in 
the court-e of three years a nominal amount of 
£ T. 1 ,000,000 to those provinces, in which there 
was a scarcity nf small coins. 

In 1910-11, General Djavid Pasha was sent out 
with General Torghut Pushn to Northern Alb inis 
to deal with the discontent in that province. The 
Young Tu i ks hail opposed the adoption of t helloma n 
chamct/ r by the Albanians ns lieing incompatible 
w itli their scheme of imperi il unity, and attempted 
to suppress tlieirpatiiarchial constitution of focie- 
ty. The two Turkish 0 morals employed Prnco- 
nian methods to stamp out disaffection nnd liter- 
nlly carried on a war of extermination in Epirus, 
which resulted in an Albanian-Montenegnn 
entente. This was fatal to the Young Turk ideal, 
and was one of the contributory causes of the 
Balkan War which broke out on September 30, 
1912. 


THE SUEIK-UL-ISLAM. 

The Slicik-ul Islam is tha head of the Churrh, 
nnd presides ov er the fleam or general body of 
lawyers and theologians. He is appointed by the 
Sultan with the nominal concm rence of the Ulema. 

The Koran is the legal nnd theological code upon 
which the fundamental Law's of the Empire are 
based. The State religion is that of Islam, but tho ’ 
State protects the free exercise of all faiths known 
in the Empire and maintains the religious privi- 
leges given to the different communities. 

The Ulema forms a powetftil corporation and 
its head, the Sheik-ul-Js|.am, ranks as a State 
functionary almost co-equal with the Grand Vizier. 

Until quite recent times, the conservative nnd 
fanatical spirit of the Ulema had been one or the 
greatest obstacles to progress and rc/ianD in a 
political system, in which spiritual and political 
powers were intimately interwoven. Of late years, 
there has been a gradual ns-imiktion of broader 
views by the leaders of Islam in Turkey, at any 
nt Constantinople ; and the revolution of 
1908 and its affirmation in the spring of 1909 
took place not only nith their approval but with 
their nctive assistance. 

Until the revolution of 1 908, the Government 
° . r ,,r key was a theocratic absolute monarchy 
subject to the direct personal control of the Sultan, 
who iv as h.nv-elf a temporal autocrat— which he 
now is not— and tho spiritual head or Caliph (the 
sqecessor of the Prophet), which he still is. 
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THE TURKISH ARMY. 

Until recontly military service hud been theore- 
tically compulsory on all Moslems, but Chiistians 
had not been allowed to serve. The burden of 
defence fell therefore on about 11 million Mos- 
lems out of a total population of about 25 millions 
of all creeds and races. Under the new regime, 
the advisability of incorporating Christians in the 
Army Ins been recognised, and in August, 1909, 
a decree was promulgated extending the obliga- 
tion of military service to non-Musulmans, but 
the practical difficulty of fully reforming the re- 
cruiting law Vns been found very considerable. 
Liability commences at the nge of 20 and lasts 
for 20 years. Service in the first line or active 
army called the Nizam is for 9 years. The sol- 
dier next passes to the Redif or second line and 
remains in it for another 9 years. Finally he 
completes his service with two years in the Mus- 
tahfiz. The total servico is thus twenty years, 
but annually some recruits are passed direct from 
the active army to the second line of the Redifs 
after only nine months’ training. The army is 
divided into fourteen army corps and five inde- 
pendent divisions. The Peace Effective is about 
380,000 of all ranks ; the War Effective exceeds 
1,600,000. The infantry are armed with a Mau- 
• ser repeating rifle. 

The Turkish army is of far more account than 
her navy, although the recent Balkan War proved 
that even her undoubtedly fine military material 
suffers severely from the general blight of mal- 
administration. To what extent, if any, since 
the Balkan War, honest efforts have been made 
and have succeeded in reorganising on efficient 
ttwes. the military resources of tbe Empire, proba- 
bly the result of her participation in the present 
war may show. 

At the outbreak of the Balkan War the Otto- 
man Army was thought to ha\ e undergone a com- 
plete reorganisation under the care of German 
officers and to have been effectually modernised. 
Certainly Turkey had de\ oted enormous efforts to- 
improve her military position, and much money 
had been devoted to the object. Parts of the 
army now", as formerly, were always on active 
servico in Albania, Yemen, and other rebellious 
districts. Marshal von der Goltz, with a staff of 
about 20 Gorman officers, had resumed his duties 
in regard to the organisation and training of the 
' forces, while many Turkish Subalterns were at- 
tached to the German Army, A military council 
35a 


had been called into existence, and the organisa 
tion of an army staff completed. Tho steady 
increase in the number of infantry battalions— 
from 168 in 1854 to 3G0 with 96 skeleton re- 
serve battalions in 1911, with a promise under 
the new law of an increase to 527 — seemed a 
mark of steady and continuous policy. But the 
processes of mobilisation were slow ; well-trained 
officers were altogether inadequate in numbers, 
proper organisation of transport and the rearward 
services of the arm) - was wanting, and under the 
new regime, the confidence of the army in its 
officers and the spirit of discipline in the officers 
themselves had been seriously shaken by military 
jyronnnciamenlot and the breakdown of traditional 
principles in State and Society. 

In 1911 there had been a reorganisation of tho 
forces in 1 4 army corps. The number of corps to 
be maintained by each region was ns follows: 
Thrace (4), Macedonia(3), Armenia (3), Syria (link- 
ed to the Macedonian command), Mesopotamia (2), 
Yemen (1); there were further 5 independent 
divisions : (Hedjaz, Tripoli, and 3 in Albania). 
There were in all 43 Nizam, 35 First Redif and 
19 Second ltedif Divisions, and 14 brigades of 
cavalry (one to each army corps). 

Under the new recruiting law designed both 
to emphasise the new social principles and to' 
relieve the burden of conscription borne by the 
Osraanlis or Turks proper, non-Mohammedans 
were for the first time made liable for conscrip- 
tion. This step perhaps did more than anything 
to weaken the moi al force of the army, while to 
make matters worse the new regulations were 
made retrospective, so that Christians » ho had 
already paid ioT exemption found themselves 
enrolled as reservists. Moreover the nomad 
Arabs, although liable to Service by law, furnished 
no recruits, and many Kurds evaded service. 1 

The irregular “llamidieh” cavalry is raised 
among the Kurds and was being reorganised in 
tribal regiments, but only 24 of these could he 
formed. 

The peace strength number (1910) 281,658 with 
perhaps 250.00Q Reserves, and 200,000 First Redifs. 
This, with the younger Mustahfiz and .the whole 
of the Second Redifs would constitute well over - 
1,000,000 men, 750,000 of them fully trained. 
But only a portion of the total effort m arms 
could be delivered at one time or in one place 
though in a prolonged campaign the reserve 
strength f {he Empire was bound to tell. 



THE BENGAL FLOATING HOSPITAL 




The naming cpiemony or namlaranam of the 
floating hospital of tho Bengal Ambulance Corps 
was performed on Saturday tlio 8th Hay in the 
presence of a large and representative gathering 
of European and Indian oilicials and non-officials 
by II. E Lord Carmichael, who came specially 
from Darjeeling for this purpose. Tho vessel was 
lying moored opposite Prinsop’s Ghat where tho 
ceremony took place. Much interest centred in a 
contingent of some foity of the Ambulance Corps 
who form the jvrsonnel of the Coating hospital. 

The Mahai-njadhiraj of Burdwnn, in inviting 
His Excellency to perform the ceremony, recount- 
ed the history of the Ambulance Scheme, express- 
ing gratitude to His Excellency, Mr. Gourlay, 
Sir Pardey Lukis, and Col. Nott, i.m.s., at tho 
successful result and also paid a tribute to the 
energy of Dr. Sarvadhikari and Babu B. N. Basu. 
The . members of the Corps were all of good 
medical education and some of them had even 
given up lucrative civil employment for patiio- 
tic duty. The total cost was Rs. 2,10,000, of 
which Rs. 1,40,000 had been promised, Rs. 42,000 
wm already paid, and Rs. 70,000 was yet to bo 
raised. The Maharajadhirnj promised to contri- 
bute one rupee for every nine raised to complete 
the total. The Bengali is one of the most 
admirably equipped vessels. Everything has 
been done to make the floating hospital a perfect 
model of its kind. The designs and the equip- 
ments are of the most up-to-date character and 
no pain or expense has been spared to make the 
floating hospital as self-sufficing as possible. She 
is a flat with two decks of about 200 feet in 
length and 20 feet in width with a two foot 
draft. She can accommodate 1,000 men and 
4,000 tons of cargo. On the Upper Deck will be 
-4 placed the Hospital consisting of 100 beds, two 
operating rooms, one sterilizing room, and an 
X-Ray room with an enclosure for microscopic 
work. Besides these, there will be segregation 
wards, sanitary conveniences, dressing rooms, etc. 
The Lower Deck will accommodate officers, men 
and camp followers, and will h.i\o the dispensary, 
store rooms, etc., located there. The ship will be 
lichted bv electricity th much nut and will haw. o 


of a Urge number of patriotic Bengalis has been 
damped, But whilat regretting that fart, whilat still 
thinking that it waa a great mi.tahe that regular 
volunteer! from Bengal were' not allowed to he con- 
stituted to go to the field of action, we are grateful for 
the smaller achievement and every Bengali should be 
proud of this national offer. It marks the beginning of 
a new and mcmorablo era. The young men who are 
going in this ship prove that Bengali boys have got real 
grit io them and that, if properly moulded and trained, 
they enn bo worthy of being regulars in the military 
services of the King-Emperor. 


H. E. the Govomor in the course of his reply 
began with reading the following telegram from 
H. E. the Viceroy — 

f understand that you are to-morrow to perform the 
ceremony of naming the Floating Hospital, calling it the 
Bengali. I should be greatly obliged if you would take 
the opportunity to give my most grateful thanks on 
behalf of the King-Emperor to Bengal for their most 
useful gift of an Ambulance Corps. I warmly congra- 
tulate the organiters on (he successful outcome of their 
efforts, and wish the Bengali and her staff all success 
in their work of mercy. 


After thanking the organisers and Sir Purdey 
Lukis, H. E. the Governor pointed out why the 
original proposals were rejected and how tho pre- 
sent form was due to II. E. the Viceroy, who was 
convinced of the necessity for such a hospital flat 
after his return from the Persian Gulf. Coin 
tinuing, His Excellency said . — 
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INDIANS AND THE VICTORIA CROSS* 


The Victoria Cross is an Order of Merit for 
1 conspicuous valour awarded to members of the 
British Army and Navy. The Order was in- 
stituted in 185G and the Cross carries with it 
a pension of'XtO a year to non-commissioned 
ollicers and men with an extra £5 for every bar. 
For the first time in the history of British India, . 
Indian soldiers of inaik have been awarded this 
distinction in accordance with the memorable 
boon of H. M. King George on the occasion of 
the Delhi Durbar in 1911. His Majesty’s 
messsgo on the subject 'runs: — “Furthermore 
Ilia Imperial Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to ordain that from henceforth the loyal native 
officers, men and Reservists of his Indian Army 
shall bo eligible for the grant of the Victoria 
Cross, etc.” Accordingly in the present war, 
four Indian Boldiers have already won the 
Victoria CroSs : Ganga Singh, lvhudadad Khan, 
Darwan Singh Negi and rifleman Gobar Singh 
Negi. The last hero, it ri sad to think, did not 
live to receive the reward of his valour. Now of 
the four Victoria Crosses awarded to Indian 
soldiers, three have been won by Rajputs, 
who have thus vindicated their traditional 
chivalry. Of these three two belong to the 
heroic Rajput hillmen who form the 39th 
, Garhwal Rifles. The ancestors of the present 
race of Garh walls like those of the Gurkhas, 
emigrated from Rajputana and settled in Garhwal 
on the borders of Tibet seven hundred years ago. 
The Garhwali bears a close resemblance to the 
Gurkha with the exception of the curls, and yields 
to none in courage and ’ physical endurance. 
Dressed in it home-spun woollen blanket, with 
strong b ire legs and arms, his curly black locks 
often touching his shoulders, and a non-descript- 
cap stuck jauntingly on one side surmounting the 
whole, the untamed recruit, says Colonel, Roberts 
in the London Field, is a most picturesque figure. 

Of the three Indian V.C’s, Havildar Darwan 
Singh returned from the front and reach* d 
Bombay on the 18th February. He reached 
Kotidwar, Garhwal, on the 27th of February and 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm by the 
Garhwal public. The wounds of the hero have 
all healed up and he is still a joung roan of 
thirty-four. We understand that the Gaihwal 
Sabha has opened a Fund to be utilised for a 
perpetual memorial of the hero. 

The story of how Naik {now Havaldar) Dar- 
wan Sing Negi, of the 1st Battalion, 39th Garh- 
wal Rifles, won his Victoria Cross on the night 


of 23rd-24th November, 1914, will long bo re- 
membered, writes Lt.-Col. M. II. Roberts, who 
has retired from tho 39th Garhwal Rifles* Tho 
two Battalions of the Regiment were matching 
to billets on 23rd November for a well-earned 
rest after some 25 days of continuous duty in 
the trenches when they were suddenly recalled 
to another part of the firing lino, where tho Ger- 
mans had occupied a certain portion of our 
trenches, and repeated efforts had failed to drive 
them out of this trench. The line of trenches had 
to be taken at all costs. The attack was made 
by the 1st Battalion with tho 2nd Battalion in 
support, and it was at first led by a gallant 
little party of two British officers and some 
Afridis, well supplied with bombs, who cleared 
the way for the head of the attacking Double 
Company. 

Then Naik Darwan Sing went ahead of his 
section leading a bayonet charge from traverse 
to traverse. Three times he was wounded by 
bombs thrown at him on these exposed traverses, 
but, nothing daunted, he led on till at 4 a.m, on 
24th the whole length of some 300 yards of 
trench was once again in our hands. A great 
many Germans were killed and 105 were taken 
prisoners, while two machine guns, a‘ trench 
mortar and many rifles and other equipments 
were captured. The Report adds that Naik 
Darwan Sing Negi was awarded tbe V. C. “ for 


great gallantry on the night of November 23 to 24 
near Festuboit in France when the regiment was 
engaged in j ctaking and clearing the enemy out 
of our^ trenches, and although wounded in two 
places in tbe head and also in the arms, being 
one of the first to push round each successive 
traverse, in the face of severe fire from bomba 
and rifles at the closest range.” 

Luckily Naik Darwan Sing’s wounds did not 
prove to bo severe and he merely had them 
dressed daily without ever being admitted into 
hospital, for on 5th December (eleven days after 
the action) ho was brought before His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, who most graciously present- 
ed tho^ coveted Cross with his own hands. It 
was with reference to this incident that H.' E.' 
the Viceroy said : “ It has also been a source of 
great pride to us all, that in accordance with the 
boon announced at the King-Emperor’s Durbar, 
two Victoria Crosses have already been awarded 
to brave Indian soldiers, this much-coveted de- 
coration having in one case been bestowed by the 
hand of the King Emperor himself," 



The British Press on the Indian Troops 


“ I look to all my Indian BoWieiB to uphold tho Iraat of tho British IUj against an ®gg r< j h ‘ ,,vc ..j 
relentless enemy. I know with wlmt readiness iny bravo loyal Indian soldiers arc prepared to 
this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with their comrades from all parts of tho Empire. , Host assure^ 
that you will always ho in my thoughts and prayers. I bid you go forward and add fresh lustre 
the glorious achievements and nohle traditions of courage and chivalry of my Indian Army w ios 
honour and fame is in your hands." — Jl in 1/ ajesly’e greeting to the Indian Troojm in i ranee. 

The British Press voiced the universal Feeling of pride and joy at the arrival of the Indian troops 
to share in fighting for the Empire. Wo give the comments of a few among tho many. 

The Timet said “ No episode in this extra- The Pall Mall Gazette : — “ Tho rising of India 
ordinary war is more remarkable or inspiring to claim her honourable place in the battle- fron 
in the presence of Indian troops on the Continent. of all tho Britains. the pouring of her troops 


France will be equally proud of tho men who 
joyously came to fight on her behalf as well as on 
ours. It will be our part when we havo settled 
our affair with Germany to see to it that as tho 
years pass India takes a more ample place in 
the councils of the Empire." 

The Daily Telegraph asked . — “ Can wo Bay 
anything in the history of our Empire quite 
equals the spectacle of the coming of the Indian 
troops to France? Thoy are not on French soil at 
the behest of any Government but because they 
desired it with all their hearts. If ever English- 
men had reason to be proud of their nation, it is 
to-day when the willing soldiers of the Indian 
Empire have been brought to fight in our quarrel 
across two thousand miles of sea.” 

The Morning Pot,l welcomed the anival of the 
Indians and recommended them to the Allies, who 
would find them good soldiers and true gentle- 
men. The paper added . — “ The Indians would 
have felt insulted and alienated if our Govern- 
ment had refused their assistance so loj ally and 
urgently offered." 

The Daily Graphic: — “Generous and lojal oflVis 
have come from tho people as well as from the 
Princes of India. . . . It is hardly necessary 

to add that the acceptance of the loyal offers of 
service now coming from all parts of India will 
have a most important effect upon the peimanent 
attitude of the Indian peoples to the British ftoj. 
Nothing brings men’s hearts so close together as 
• comradeship in arms. Englishmen and Indians 
have for generations fought side by side in Asia 
with mutual esteem and respect ; but a special 
thrill of satisfaction will run through the whole 
of India if we show without delay that we are 
also gUd to accept Indian help when war comes 
pear to our own homes." 


across the seas, tho opening of her puree, 
eager service of her Princes, the surging acclam- 
ation of her common faith and loyalty, compos® 
a spectacle so moving and so wonderful that silent 
contemplation becomes easier than praise, or even 
gratitude.” 

The Star: - “The response of the Self-governing 

Dominions to the call of the motherland wo 
expected, but the reply of India surpasses all our 
hopes." 

The Daily Chronicle : — “ We ore sure that the 
highly-trained and splendidly-disciplined Indian 
troops will not only display a bravery in action 
equal to that of any Europeans, but givo the. 
civilised world a much better example of civilised 
and humane conduct than the Germans liavo 
done.” 

The Wutinimter Gazette: — “The reception of 
the Viceroy’s message, in which there is a touch of 
the Homeric, will assure the people of India of the 
pride and pleasure with which their co-operation 
is welcomed in their country. Englishmen have 
not been slow to admit the imperfections of their 
Government, and they are aware from long and 
intimate experience of the difficulties of their task. 
But the sound core of justice and equity and dis- 
interestedness, which has carried them through 
their trials in India, still stands them in good 
stead, and we may be sure that it is not for noth- 
ing that the Indian people rally to them at the 
moment when disaffection might have found its 
opportunity. The whole country will join in the 
stirring message in which the King has acknow- 
ledged 4 the prodigal offers of their lives and their 
resources in the cause of the realm ' made by the 
Indian people." 



The Strategy of the Great European War 

BY DR. FITZGERALD LEE, ma, fh.g.s. 


» ETlre nil interested in the Great War now 
rnging in Europe. We follow the course 
of events with the greatest attention: 

1 ne engeily grasp on eh numb of informa- 
tion which is allowed to diop to ns from the 
official table : we wish, we hope and we fear. And 
in thinking, deeply and seiiously, over the events 
about which we ate informed fiom day-to-day, 
some of ns are, from one reason or another, in a 
position to draw conclusions which, though per- 
il* p* not accurate in every detail, enable us to 
follow with an intelligent interest tho movements 
of tho masses of men in the theatre of war, as 
well as tho probable causes of these movements, 
and their results. 

These movements, like the moves of the pieces 
sin a chess-board, are directed by picked men of 
the highest intellect and greatest experience in 
military matters; they follow fixed and estab- 
lished rules founded on the experience of contu- 
nes ; and these rules form the basis of what is 
called the science of strategy. 

The science of strategy, though practised for 
more than twenty centuries, lias been only com- 
paratively recently placed among other sciences ; 
and its first exponent waft General Jomini, an 
officer who first served under the great Emperor 
Napoleon, and afterwards in the Russian Army. 
It would be difficult to give a clearer definition of 
strategy than that given by Jomini. He says: 
Strategy is the art of properly directing masses upon 
the theatre of ITw either for defence or invasion. 
Rut since his time, another gi eat authority has 
arisen in the field of strategy, namely, Clause- 
writi ; who is called by some of his admirers tho 
“ Shakespeare of strategy.” He gives a very 
broad definition of strategy. He say a- “Strategy 
is the theory of the use of comliats for the object 
of the War.” The latest great authority on tho 
science is, of course, Von Moltke. He says that 
“strategy is the application of “ound common 
sense to the conduct of War.” This does not 


help us much ; but that is Von Moltke’s way. 
The great “ silent one ” was like n great K. C., 
whose services have been retained for one parti- 
cular party, not for mankind. Of our English 
authorities on the subject, the two best are Ham- 
ley and Henderson ; and what the latter has to 
say about strategy is worth reproducing. Hfe 
says: 

The exact meaning of the word strategy is at gene- 
rally miaumlerstood at the Btudj of the art it describe! 
is generally neglected. Cy civilians it ia continually 
confounded with tactics, and it would seem that even 
soldiers are not always quite clear as to the essential 
distinction between the two main branches of their pro- 
fession. Vet inch confusion is not due to the want of 
definition. Almost every military writer of repute has 
tried his hand at it, and the only embarrassment is to 
choose the best. The last perhaps will serve our pur- 
pose as well bb any other. Strategy, according to the 
official text book of the British iofantry, is the art of 
bringing the enemy to battle, while tactics are tho meth- 
ods by which a commander seeks to overwhelm him when 
battle is joined. It will thus be seen that strategy leads 
up to the sctual fighting— that is, to the tactical decision 
but that while the two armies are seeking to destroy 
each other it remains in abeyaneo to spring once mor£ 
Into operation as soon as the issue is decided. It wili 
also be observed that the end of strategy is tho pitched 
battle; and it is hardly necessary to point out 'that tllfe 
encounter at which the atategist aims is one in which 
every possible advantage of numbers, ground, supplies, 
and moral shall be secured to himself, and which shall 
end io hia enemy's annihilation. 

Hamley agrees with Henderson, though he 
does not elaborate his definition so much, He 
says: "The theatre 6f War is the province of 
Strategy : the field of battle is the province of 
Tactics.” 
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Now although Tactics, that is, the actual iw: of 
troops or ships m battle, concerns only tho 
soldier or sailor, strategy concerns civilians to a 
aery considerable degree, as it is largely inlluen- 
ced by natiouul policy. Clausewritz say s : 

Strategy fixes the point where, the time when, and 
the numenoal force with which, the battle i* to be 
fought. By this triple doterminstion atiategy has, 
therefore, a vciy essential influence on tho bsttto. If 
tactics has fought the battle, if the result bo orcr, let 
it bo victory or defeat, strategy makes such usoof it as 
can be raado in accordance with the great object of the 


The civilian declares war 1 he says w here it is 
to be fought . when it is to begin ; and ho settles 
the strength of the force employed, lint there 
he should stop , and if any civilians attempt to 
control the strategy after the first shot is fned or 
the fiontier crossed, the teachings of history prove 
that this spells defeat and ruin. For the greatest 
curse in war itself, whether that war boa “ small ” 
one or a great one, it> civilian interference. Those 
who know the true history of Khoord Kabul, 
ChUinmvaH ami Main and will ngree with this. 

“ Wnr," says Clause writ?, “ is an act of violence 
which in its application knows no bounds. This 
violence arms itself with tho inventions of ait 
and science in order to contend against violence. 
Self-imposed restrictions, almost unperceidible and 
hardly north mentioning, termed International hair, 
accompany it without impairing its power to any 
extent.” But in times like this International 
Law is no protection except to the strong ; and 
the only Laws which Great Powers recognise 
as binding are those of force and expediency. The 
only questions which the practical statesmen of 
Germany ever ask thomselvos are • Are we strong 
enough to do this ? and, what will we gain 
by doing it ? 

The best strategy is to be as strong as possible at 
the decisive point, «• This," says Clansewritz, “ is 
the first great principle of strategy, as well 
suited for Greeks or Peishn*, for Englishmen 
or Mahrattas, as for French or Hetmans ” 

Therefore it is a fundamental on or too often 
made in English policy to attempt, for the sake 
of false economy, to wage a war with insufficient 
moans. Even a certain Man of Peace, twenty 
centuries ago, was of the same opinion. Ho said . 


?°i ng out t0 nl »'-e war onoth, 

h« fhU U ,!^v. n .° l doWn fir,t ‘ « n< l oouiiulteth whether I 
th6 , u "* nd to «W» bin* comet 

. “ h V senl ’ r ,h ®u«nd ? If not, while It 
J k ah - h “ wndetli an amUnag 

dss.relh condit.on* of peace, 


ltcai iug tliC'O things in mind, ivo see what a 
heavy bui den of guilt rc-rts on our politicians of 
both parties in the past, lfow often they have 
m dried our Generals to make bricks without 
straw ; thus rendering effective strategy impos- 
sible ; lengthening out the war and causing a 
great amount of unnecessary bloodshed and loss 
of human life. 

“As strong as |>oi-Mblo at the decisive point." 
Tho General should think of this and nothing 
ebo. Wo see how that grand and experienced 
soldier. Kitchener, is strictly acting up to this 
principle, “(five me men!” he says “Mora 
men, and still moto men ! " is his cry'. No Eng- 
lish Minister of War ever said this hefoie. And 
wo should all hope and pray that until some 
retired Colonel is made Manager of the Bank 
of England, no civilian le tired fiom business 
should ever again be made Manager of the British 
Imperial Army. “ The decisive point.” 'Where 
i» this point f It is that |<oint wl.eie the enemy’s 
main foice is. That is the point against which 
we should concentrate tho whole mn«s of otir 
mailable strength. We may concentrate against, 
attack, and captme, other joints; lint this is 
not strategy , it is only waste of eneigy. Even 
if wo capture the capital city of the enemy’s coun- 
try, this may prove of but veiy little advantage 
to us. so long ns the enemy’s main Army still 
holds the field unbroken. And this is on« of the 
reasons why the German Aimy of the North, last' 
August, did not nttack Paris. ' There is no doubt 
the Germans were under the impression that tho 
mam body of the French Army would fall back 
into Paris and try to defend it to the last. But 
the French have a homely proveib which says, 
chalechaiule eraint lean froide— a cat who has been 
scalded is afraid of even cold wafer ; and they 
had not forgotten Barline in Metr, and Mac 
Mahon m Sedan. Therefore we were .able to 
look on, not only with calmness and confidence, 
Imt oven with approval and applause, when the 

magnificent strategists at the head of the Allied 
forces sacufired imimpot taut points and i«sucs, 
*” *i, er . tft . k .«T )n hand the lequisite superiority 
et the decisive point. For sacrifices at minor 
points and of minor issues these *»»<{ be, if Any- 
secured 6 * upenorit y ak the decisive point is to he 

l ' r S Us i» th. hi.- 

• Mo ‘ lc o w ' 1812— tells of ‘over- 

rifN T"“ rr- 
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wns through Winchester, W, mid link to the 
Potomac* liver, 1’. Ho wuk m waiting attack hy 
Jackson, the Uonfedemto (Soneial, fiotit the 
south, and along tho only ioid, AB, in thoso 
parts. Tho w ivy line MN icprosentx tho JU'm- 
nutton mount tin*, impissablo except at AC, hold 
hy Jackson Leaving ti small hut energetic body 
of cavalry nt B, in front of Kinks to keep him 
amused, Jackson thmw nil the rest of hw 
force ncioss tho mountains, hj tho way AC; 
wiped out a Federal loico nt Front Hoynl, 
U; and then moved towards W, Winchester, 
nt L. By this time Banks was hurraing 
hack along tho lino SWP, and would have 
boon completely wiped out only for bid staff 
work on the pirt of Jackson's stair and want of 
discipline in the Confederate cavalry. But he 
completely defeated Banks next day. Jackson had 
struck at the Federal line of communications. 
Tho next example will prove interesting in con- 
nection with the present War 



Now tho (Set until stiategisls had settled, to 
their own satisfaction, that if Ruvia could e\er 
summon upenotigh rouingo to invado Pni*-*b« ( she 
would move from the iin« of the Vistula ccnU* 
Wnrs-iw, along the lino aB. This, they mgued, 
was all tho moro likely, because sticli it mote 
would sejsnate tho Prussian fences from the 
Austrians in this ijuaitcr, and prevent their coin 
centratioii. IT ituisia had been foolish enough 
to tlo this, and nothing else, her lino of couiiuuiii' 
cations would have l>een nt once attiakcd 
and broken by a d.i»h of tho Piusshin foicee 
out ftoui tho ijiindiil.iteinl. Sweeping along 
by both hunks of tho VUtuLi, these foices 
would liavo made shoit work of tho Polish 
capital. Tho Kaiser would liavo held gal<* 
hniKjuet in tho best hotel, while his oiliceis were 
turning tho othei hotels into piggciicx and pii- 
vies. His Uhlans would liavo Htublcd their 
hoi scs ill tho cimiciieK of Warsaw, and the bands 
would play “ DcttUchl ind, Deutschland, uehof 
alles ! ’ (Get many above evcrylxxly nnd evay- 
tl lu, o ') Piojectmg Ins mind into futurity, the 
Kaiser saw Poland nheady m the talons of 
llio Prussian Eagle. But, unfoituuately for him, 
tho pleasant vision did not ninteimtisc. The “stu- 
pid " Slav did not walk into the trap. On the 
coutiary, the Russians did || IM u . r y tiling which 
tho German chief st-.ll ncur foi « moment rave 
them the ciedit of even thinking of doing. And * 
puss,, , , V" stMd of l hem selves mid their 

rruooi/viino of communication*, to make a Get man 
Luli.l.., Il.oj- out light i ii to the ijuti.li ilf.ten. 1 . 
along tlio lu.ee Jiang L . a „a, Woio Ueru.il.y 
thought that tho, hnj t „ llll)bl | 

tl.«y had cat way Kouigehurg f.ou, the 
re-"t of the ■|"t<lnl„teinl. 11,0 hay on the 
eacied pto^.ty „f i Wl „, J,„,l„_the 
,V U . cu l? ut specimens of the 
feeding 


most ollensivo m _ vii 

breed came fioui K, lt> t 

- Blsuiutik estates Iiud pioti table, piovcd 
i til tilling to tho 


The letters K, D, P. T, in this rough sketch, 
represent th& four strong fortresses, Konigsberg, 
Danzig, Posen, Thorn end forming the celebiated 
Qitadrdcieral of East Prussia. Tho wavy line 
represents the frontiers of Poland. \V. is for 
Warwv, the * military 'centie of this, pait of 
Russia, 


s to the 

Jmneual ’.‘,3 ' Pr '" H " L “ dutilally „!»)„] t h e 

impeual ,U,ue concern mg rod A a, but -'■■■ -♦ 
the sime time and with all km faults < 
be accused of „ ' 1 


, cuu never 


c once i, ling v<xlka, but 'who, at 
i „ , V ~ ,d w,th a11 bis fault 

M-SZofm"' 3 t«toWr." Die 

Aod the fo r?" !) “ ““J. *•£». blood ’ ! 
move to tho ' IerS h ° url i' to 

haste to the “ the * r 5‘“? 

defeat n n .} ,.i i Th e Russians suSeied 

. »'d amsonoa- fell, JThon I .,y 

'he »otd ia ife Voe' i; 

w as only fifty* _ 


acceptation, meaning jeais. 
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five. S.unsonotl' had been ft cavalry olhcer 
all liis life; ami, ten years ago last June, 
he, with . 8,000 mounted troops, held off a 
victorious Japanese Army of 60,000 men, 
from a defeited RusO.ui force (Stakelbeig) ; 
so that General Oku spent twenty-three days 
(after the Little of Tehssu) in covering thnty- 
eighfc miles ! And, judging by the accounts which 

have leaked out Rince tlic bittlc in Rist Piussiu, 


Sunsonofl'did not go into tlie bli.uleh this time 
without « goodly nuiubei of the enemy to keep 
him company. 

II. I shall now pioceed to the btcond btiate- 
gical pi juciple ; what ib called, "Compelling the 
enemy to form front to flank.” And, in older 
that this fechiue.ll express ioii may be I letter 
uudcistood, I shall givo .1 lough little diagiam 
with it 



A Red Force is advaming from its bare A, in 
the direction All ; its object l>cing to attack and 
capture C, an important railway junction and 
arsenal belonging to the lllue enemy. The Red 
Force ha a got iw far hh F. Rut now a Blue Koite 
comet along, and placet itself «t 1); that i**, on 
the flank of the lied columns marching towards 
•0. Now if the Red Force keeps on moving 
towards 0, it will ho laying biro its hue of com- 
munications to an iittmk from I), bo to meet thib 
threatened attack, Red wheels to tho left mid 



forms line at KL, facing the threatening Blue 
Force, Thu i» now expre.-sei by saving that 
Blue h*s compelled Re I to form front to Sank, 



Wo me now, I hope, far enough advanced to 
tmdei stand and appreciate a very interesting 
scries of strategic maim u vies which wore cairied 
out towards tho end of August by tho Austrian 
and Russian urniies in Poland. A reugh liguio 
will help to make these inovemeutb cleat. 

Austna’H tiret line of defenco is an nitidcial 


uuc , u.i iiieij, mu Him Cl stiung places IIOUl U1HCOW 

on tho west to Leniboig on the ea6t ; passing 
thiough Tnrnow and Yaioslaw, and backed up by 
tho btrong position of Pizemysl behind tho cen- 
tre. Fiom different paitsof this line as base, 
two Austrian auuies, composed of six Army Corps 
and five Cavalry Divisions,' Invaded Russia. Both 
of these armies moved towards tho noith-eafit. 
That on the left, which 'for convenience sake I 
shall call Al, starting from Cracow nnd Pizemysl 
consisted of four army coips, and its objective 
was Lublin. This is a most iuipoitaut btiutegic 
point, as it is tho converging point of fom , 5,1 
ways; and, ,r the Austrians Lad succeed* <1 i, 
taking it, they would be then in a veiy favouml U 
posmou to attack the st.ongly intrenched 
of Ivangorod, and strike at the capital vt? « P 
from the south and south-east, while thn fi UaW ’ 
attacked the same place from the north-,, W ! BarH ’ 
west. (This idea can be easily fr,tJ *tid 

map.) Now this was very sound UI> y 

far ; and there is no doubt tLat it v to 

Germany,” and owed its ori’dn t rt n” ,. rtutfe 
Austiian army on tho right A 9 f The 

army corps ; and it w a » to L"! , ^ of two 
os a sort of right flank tuarri * lt0m berg, 
* ra »AI. TheAuc; 
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trians knew well that they would !« opjtoseil by 
Russian forces ; nnd because Lublin was such uu 
important pi tee, they naturally thought that, of 
any armies moving against them, the greater 
would be certainly that detailed for the defence of 
this place. But, on the othei side, the Russians 
were moving two armies towards tho Auatuau 
frontiei. 1 have inatkcd these R1 and R2, with 
lines of communications to '/, and V, respectively. 
Soundly and correctly tlic Russian stall' decided 
that the turning oj the A antrum first line of defence 
was afar mote important strategic objective than the 
protection of Lublin, And this is why they made 
their second army, R2, far stronger than Rl. 
And now we meet a strange and interesting situa- 
tion foi which there is no parallel in tho history 
of modem War. The Austrian Aimy, Al, 
defeated and diove back the Russnn Kl. But, 
before the Austrians had begun their attack on 
Rl, they heart! that the Russian Aimy approach- 
ing Lemberg was by for larger than the force 
they (Al) had in front of them. So two Aust- 
rian Army Corps from (Al) were hurnedly 
despatched to join A2 foi the piotection of 
Lembeig. Here, after n desjwratc battle which 
lasted day and mght foi forty eight horns, the 
Russians completely defeated tho Austrians, 
killing and wounding neaily 20,000 of them, tak- 
ing 60,000 pusoneis and 200 guns. This happen- 
ed in the first week of September. 

Now here we have two victouous aimies, 
standing almost side by side, with the line 
of communications of each threatened by the 
other. What should the commander of Al 
have done ? "Well, if during his mi htaiy career 
he had only eonde-ceuded to read what an 
English strategist, Hamlcy, says on the sub- 
ject, ^ he would have had no hesitation as to 
the light course to bo adopted. Foi, m Hamley's 
Orations of liar, page 9‘J, we find these words . 
“ \\ hen two armies are manoeuvring against each 
other’s flanks or communications, th.it army whose 
Bank or communications are most immediately 
threatened will abandon the initiative and con- 
form to the movement of its ndveioaiy.” The 
communications of Al Mere more “ immediately 
threatened” than thoM* of R2 ; since the com- 
mander or the latter, fighting in his own countiy, 
could easily change his line of communications. 
Tho commander ot Al should not have hesitated 
a moment, but fall back at once. Yet, wlut do 
wo find him doing? Ha swings round to his 
right, and strikes at the line of communications 
of the vrctOiious Russian army. The Russian 
comrramlcr now “ forms hunt to flank ” with a 


poition of his forte, nnd attacks Lembeig with the 
reiuuindci. lie caplines Lemberg and beats the 
Austrian Army (A 1) about the same time. The 
Austrian commander fell back on Cracow with a loss 
of 10,000 men in kilhd, wounded- nnd prison c is. 

Now theie is u point to which I wish to call 
paiticitl.u attention just lieie. I Imo been asked, 
and 1 have oitui lend nnd Iieai <1 the question : 
“ What is the u*-o of trying to leant War out of 
U>oks { " I shall answer tlut question by quoting 
luid facts a ml weighty words. In Iho case Indore 
us, if the Austrian commander had only read and 
assimilated the words out of Hamley’s book, 
which I have quoted, nnd noted up to them, lie 
would have saved hints* If from defeat nnd the 
loss of 10,000 men. If Hamley had been endow- 
ed with the divine gift of piophecy, ho could not 
have foi etold with greater accuracy than he did 
forty years ago, what has just taken place in 
Poland, nnd what the commander of an aimy 
should do in such circumstances. With regard 
to the woids, 1 shall take a quotation fiorn Hen- 
derson's .Science e/ llnr. He says: 

“ Imagine an oilker l*eiog asked some question 
as to Wellington oi Napoleon, and being com- 
pelled to confess, that he knew nothing whatever 
of theii achievements or of tho method., by 
which they had* w.-n so many victories, Could a 
man who thus admitted that he despised the rx-, 
pericnce and the teaching of the greatest and • 
most successful mastenj of his profession . by any 
conceivable stretch of courtesy be rightly called ft 
professional soldier i If so, then a doctrine is 
applied to the profession of aims that is repudiat- 
ed by every other profession, by eveiv tiadc; by 
every sport, in the wide vvoild. Is it' possible to 
hold any other opinion than this extraoidinniy 
uoctnne is either « most impiulent excuse for idle- 
«*•«, or an abject admission that the more intellec- 
tual branch of the art military is utlei h, beyond the 

cajxicity of the ordinary soldier l” 

III. Tho strategic principle to which I shall 
now turn is called “ Interior versus exterior 
lines It is thus defined : That force of which 
the component paits act fiom a common centre 
outwards, keeping in touch ns regards all its 
p-uts, eveiy detaining part being able at all times 
to fall back on the centie.issaid to act on interior 
lines. 

The forces whose parts move from the circum- 
ference along the radii of a circle, toward- the 
centre, in such a fashion that if any part bo 
beaten back, it is not driven toward*, but away . 
from, the other part, are said to act on interior 
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from the centie outwaida is the itlca of inte- 
rior line * ; fiom the circumference towards the 
centre, exterior lines. The former diverge*, the 
Utter conveiges. _ 

A rough diagram or two will make this plainer, 




A idl force, X, occupies n position at the centre 
of n circle Tim strength of this foice is <10,000 
A hhie army, hostile to X, is >[*lit up into three 
hluo forces, each 50,00ft strong, at A, It and C 
So the Hoil Army is 00,000, again«t a Blue Army 
of 150,000. The figure is » semi-circle, so that 
the distances AX,BX and CX are all equal. Now 
if Hod, at X, is foolish enough to direct his attack 
Vgnlnst B, not only does he gain no advantage, 
hut A and C can he concentrated at X by the 
time he arrives at B. lied has now lost his line 
of communications, and is caught between the 
hammer and tho anvil. But if X moves against 
C, neither A nor Bern got Tip to assist C in time, 
since the distances AO, BC are greater than XC. 

Of course they etnihl concentrate at X ; but it is 
|ar more likely that B should hasten to the a««ist» 
ance of C, and get them too late. Again, X enn 
afford to put 10,000 men to threaten B’s advance, 
anil still meet C im equal terms. X's line of 
communications U j f , the direction OK. In this 
little example, X is on inln-wr line-, while A, B 
nnd O are on rrt*ri,.r lines. It must he reinem- A. 
herd that when forces are acting on exterior _ 
lines, the directions of thoir respective linos of vtiALO NS 
communications are divergent , that tho more 
the forces ani driven Kick, tho aider they become 
separated. 

Another ei'«.> of *• mteiior remits exterior lines” 

Is when the two hostile armies are loth divided 
into two or more component pith, and in which 
tsch'f nt L> acting from divergent b »-<•% 


Two portions or a lied Army, X and Y, nre 
acting fioni divergent bases, x nnd y (lower 
ends of the column ) Opposing these, there 
are two portions of a Blue Army, M and 
L, as in tho figure. As compared with Blue, 
Bed is on interior lines, because he can more 
quickly unite his foiros than Bluo can ; nnd, onco 
united, he cm fall on either of the sepnntcd por- 
tions of the Blue At my before the other can como 
to its assistance. In this case, the Red Army is 
said to bo acting on “ double ” interior lines ; 
and an excellent example of this strategic manoeu- 
vre is afforded by the Russian army during the 
middle of October in the vicinity of Lodz. 

IV. Tbo next principle is what is called 
“strategic penetration,” which means penetiating 
between the separated parts of the enemy's 
strategic fiont. 

In the campaign of 1914, there is none of the 
five strategic principles which has been so often 
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attempted, cist and west, with \ a vying results, 
tli.m this one of sti. Regie pcm-tuition Then-foie 
ab it setuu to he a p-irticul.il ly favourite form of 
strategy, it would bo well to bestow on it more 
than a pu-sing glance. I nli'il! Cist show in what 
respects it differs from “intoriov lines,” and then 
point out its advantages and ilh id vantages, ns a 
strategic mannaivre. 

In the middle of August 1870, tho Fiencli 
Arm) was divided into two m.iin Mien ; one, 
under Bunina, at Met* ; the other, under Mnc- 
Mnhoii, at Chalons Theie was a direct line of 
communications between these two, ns shown on tho 
rough sketch (p. 287) Fiom tlie 1 5th to tho 18th of 
August, the Cte i mans, ciowng the Mosello aboie 
Metz, swept in between flu unc and MnrMnhnn , 
movements which I Imp tepiesentid on the 
sketch by X, Y, '/. Then they Hist tinned 
against Riznine, whom they defeated in tho 
battle of Gi.ivelntte, and slrtit up in Metz; 
where he nftern irds suuemlcit-d with his 

army. A foitnight iftcrwiuds, they de- 
feated and captmed MncMnhon's nnny at 

Bed in. Here the Oeim.tns had sueu'-sfully 

caiiied out the pimciple id “xtiitegie j**netra- 
ti«n.“ Tins is an example of i \ei\ simple i »«». , 
but thoie aie otheis that um not lie quite so 
clear. 



A Blue Aimy, moving west's 


, against ■ 


$ bas been s P ,it "P int o three portions, 

A, l» and C, m order to take advantage of the 
three roads X, Y, 7, going in tho rerpiiied 
direction. By splitting up the force the ground 
will be got over sooner, and the distribution of 
supplies w.ll ba easier. The Red Army, MN, 
marches to fight Blue. Part of the fn.ce M is 
detailed to play with A, to keep A busy for the 
time being. The remainder < f force M and the 
whohjoT foice N now fall on », at OPlt amt 
defeat hun before C cm come up to assist him 
Hero the Red Army has successfully cairied 
0U wl P r ' r ‘ u l’l (> °f strategic penetiation, 

W hen the strategic front of an at my is biohen. 
the succeeding movements are generally 'carried 


out oil the principle of interior reran* exterior 
lines. IIkainj lh.it nnny wJuMi lus hioken 
thiough the rtiategft fi onl uf if; «.pponent will 
occupy a central position with jegard to the 
eejurutod foice* of tlie enemy. Its principal 
object will lxi to pi event these forces from com- 
hilling again, I'or this |iurjx>K0 itx commander 
usually employs what in called a “containing 
foice," 


V. Tho next and last strategic principle is 
called “tho direct advance on the objective.” 
This requires lmt little explanation If the com- 
mando- of ii foicu has no up] wit unity of currying 
into operation any of the other strategical princi- 
ples. the only thing left for him is to employ this 
one Some military authorities do not recognise 
this at all ns a stiafegic niami ttvic. But there is 
no foi in of stiateg) so common in the history of 
the British arm). It Iris liecn employed by 
British Generals hundicds of times, especially in 
what are called * small wain," against senii- 
civilised or snvnge waniois. always with invari- 
able and complete snreess 


L**t us lie manly enough and fpoiting enough, 
and also wi-c enough, not only to admire the 
tSeimiu stmtegy m lliis Ore it War, but to Icmn 
sometlung fioin it. I do not know whether it 
may lx* due to the childish fear of creating a 
panic, (among the Britishers of Mons, Conrtrai, 
tho Marne, the Oise, Flandeis, Ypica and a thou- • 
sand more), or to the stupid ostrich policy of re- 
fusing to 'co what is staling na in tho face; hut I 
cannot for the life of mo understand why none of 
tlie amatew strategists employed by the London 
newspapers attempted to explain why our Expedi- 
tionary Force was permitted to gross over into 
France without nny hindrance or molestation 
whatever. Germany was well supplied with 
c\ery little item of infoimation about the 
movement. Will any Ixidy deny this ? Xot one. 
Germany could have, at least, interfered with 
—1 do not say piemito/— the pissnge of the 
transports earning tho l mops. On* German 
submarine won!, I haw |,oen sufficient. (Bee 
Admiral Mahan’s ,/„ Syaniak American 

Hnr.) \et Germany did not make the slightest 

move to intei feie with the sending of mu- troops 
across to F.ance. Why ? Because the moi-c men 
that went out 0 r England, the fewer men wonld 
England hare for home defence. This is German 
strategy of the highest school, ft is almost in- 
credibly bold and daring. But we may rest 
assured that there is at least one man in England 
who knows this, and ,s prepared for it. That 
man is Kitciiexer, 
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Writing “ T1 e Plianomenologio ’’ <lmii>g"tlie 
battle of Jena. October 14th, 1806. 

Jloftoriani Uistory of the World, 
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tiro lasli of Lis, epigram, In Lit »ye> dcmotiucy, 
LOclilUni, modern Bcicrueand tho scientific spirit 
are mera forms of dec uience. Evcty where he 
finds tho t uno deep-laid conspiiaey to Mippree* 
»nd keep down (lie tine, free and noble, the 
Supermini, tho rightful inheritor of tho world, 
luuruyuise tbeSupeimanis, likoGullher union? 
tho Lilliputians, n giant bound an>! tied down by 
pigmies. 

These pernicious doctrines expressed in n etvlo at 
once pungent and personal wcio well calculated to 
attract attention. During his lifetime Nietzsche 
received but scanty recognition and Lis letters 
are full of petutent complaints at the neglect with 
which ho was treated. But no sooner was lie 
dead than a school of disciples eager to do his 
memory honour and to disseminate his teaching 
sprang into existence. His works wero translated 
into half the languages of Europe and his theo- 
ries have attained a celebrity which is out of pro- 
portion either to their novelty or to their intrin- 
sic value. To those uninfected by the poison of 
Prussian militarism, Nietzscho’s attitude may 
appear so extravagant ns to be unreal, but it can 
hardly bo doubted that his teachings have had n 
groat effect in Germany. They supplied a quasi- 
philosophie basis for the doctrine of the “ mailed 
fiat." The views that the strong must and should 
triumph over the weak, that ordinary morality 
represents “ the slave virtues ” which weaken and 
debase a nation, that those should keep who have 
the power and those should take who can, have 
been readily absorbed by the German people. 
For the last 25 years Nietzsche’s writings have 
exercised a subtle influence on the more thought- 
ful minds in Get many and have well-harmonized 
with tho general trend of national aspiration in 
that country. The German Empire is itself the 
e <udt of calculated and well-timed attacks first 
nn Austria and then on Franco The German 
v IjJcIj had for centuries been deprived of 
«n>ctiveness by its snb-division into petty king- 
1 ms and principalities, round itself united ns the 
\ lilt of two successful wars. The material and 
v^ nP fits which followed confirmed the Ger- 
,,W>rV »„n!n in the [belief that in the words of 
man If** P „ ,j l0 pn ,l-all and be-all of a State is 
Bern hart 7 . ct?;5C ) ie ’ 9 doctrine of the Will to 


Power, Lis glorification of the Siijierman, thus* 
harmonized exactly with tho lessons which the 
German nation drww fiom its own experience. 

“ Wheieier w« open the pages of history,” says 
Ik-mhardi, “we find proofs of the fact that 
wars, begun at the light moment with manly 
i evolution, have elhcied the happiest mnlts, both 
politically and focully." Only the weaklings look 
with dismay on tho mi He rings caused by war. 
Men look at the final result. “ God will see to 
it, sajs Treitschke, “ tint war always recurs «« a 
drastic remedy for the human race,” 

Jt is probable tint tho part which Nietz- 
sche and liin theory of tint Siipeiman has 
played in producing the mental attitude 
of modern Gei many is Ie«s important than that 
of moie \irile and sistomatic teachers Mich «>• 

> on Treitschko, Adolf Wagner, and Von Bmt- 
hardi, but Nietzsche himself must licar a 
part of the responsibility for tlie rutlilen 
doctrine* which have l>ecn ronacited into action 
uy tho Germans within tl.o last tlm*e month*. 
Events have proved that it was a mistake to ic- 
gard the utterances of the Pan-Germans as 
* mere kind of eccentricity of the German 
mind As Piofessor Morgan has well pointed 
out m a letter to tho Tmn dated the 25th of 
August List the attitude of such men as Von 
Bernhardi and Clausewitz is so completely non. 
mora. as to appear to us incredible. Hut in Ger-‘ 
many these teachings seem to have been taken at 
i' perfectly cl„r tb.t the 

'".fi::;*" “*■*; ,* be 

„„ rulers, the deliberate preparation 

E' "" r d '" ctrf ■p>in,t Fm»c, 

,r* nyoll,M “""*V »Mch stood in. 
not r , t ' r "'" n) '*“' lv " nc ” •» world power is 
° t' Z y ,’“ P, "" ,ed b J’ 4b » opinions »r 
Lit ”d L° a °." ° r b . v the theories oF n 


. . _ me *t a mtgtrine. edited in Indie, above the orJuure ii, m „ . 

U •» tnLtrf »re specelly competent to deal „ t h hem It U '* th8 “ 

The » ul, l .liould reed -Simla ulem - « '« a magazine every fntelli- 

„. n t Farope*" V * contains »lst> several new features which improve u„ .. . 7 

fjhe “ Si jew ” 1* * m0,lthly m * E ** lne of mieommon n,ent.-ffi om i^ O» n -, l !‘ I /-r, C0, " I<, * r ‘ bl l , -— :r ' «« »/ l ' ldia ' . 
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HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE 

' BY PROF. S. J. CRAWFORD. 

’(OF IRE MADRAS CHRIS HAN COLLEGE .) 


HE modem scientific historian ib always 
warning us against over-emphasising the 
influence of the individual upon the deve- 
lopment of nations and loves to direct our 
attention to the study of complex and intricate 
concatenations of forces amid which even the 
greatest man stands helpless, the creature of a 
past over which he has no control end the slave 
of a present which exercises irresistible moulding 
power upon his character and actions, but on 
whose marble surface his life work leaves only the 
faintest impress. Without doubt there is consi- 
derable justification for this interpretation of his- 
tory. In the past too much importance has been 
assigned to the individual, and we have been 
prone to forget that oven the lenders of human 
thought and action have been in some sense the 
creation of their time At the same time we may. 
bo pardoned, if we hesitate to accept this view of 
history stated in its most extreme form and to 
bcliovo th it even had Christ never been born into 
the world, another such as He would hare come 
at the same time and founded a religion to all 
intents and purposes tho same as Christianity, or 
that 5u tho year of our Lord 1815, the battle of 
Waterloo would have been fought, even if Napo- 
leon had not exercised the shaping force of his 
genius upon the events of the second half of the 
eighteenth century and the first decade of the 
nineteenth. At all events, it is difficult to conceive 
that modern Germany would ,havc become wbat 
it is to day but for the influence of men liko tho 
Great Elector, Frederick the Great, Clam-ewife, 
Stein, Bismarck and Moltku ; and wc may well sus- 
pect that in the reaction against tho ‘ hero wor- 
ship' of Carlyle and the school of history in which 
he Was perhaps the most notable figure, we ate 
liable to underestimate tbe value of the genius 
of the ‘ hero.’ 

' If this view is correct, then I think we shall 
not he wrong in assigning a large share of the 
guilt of having brought about the present war to 
a group cf German philosophers, politicians and 
political-theorists in which not the least name i3 


that of Heinrich Von Treibclike, a man who 
was perhaps scarcely known to live hundred 
people in England even by name at the outbreak 
of tho war, but regarded in Germany with feel- 
ings of reverence and admiration ns tho author of 
what may perhaps be termed, “ The Prose 
Epic ” of Imperial Germany — Ticitschke’s Deut- 
seker Geachichle. 

Born at Dresden in 1834, Heinrich Von Tmt- 
scltke was the son of a Saxon General of Bohe- 
mian extraction, thus exemplifying well in his 
own person the truth of his dictum that the 
‘ political genius of Germany has never lain among 
the tutruixod Germanic races.’* Parenthetically it 
may bo said that Germany is indebted in a very 
high degree to the depressed and * barbarous ' 
Slav, for whatever claims she may have to rank 
among the nations which have led the van in 
civilisation and culture. Bismarck is peihaps the 
only man of genius whom Germany has produced, 
who so far ns vve know was of unmixed German 
blood. The unadulterated Teuton Las not many 
claims, face Mr, Houston A. S. Chamberlain, to 
pride himself on having added anything very 
valuable to the content of world-civilisation ; ho 
has been n destroyer lather than a cieator. 

Treitschke was born into a Germany which 
lacked unity, it is true, but which was the home 
of idealism — a Germany inspired by the teaching 
of men fifee Fichte and Rant, Schiller and Goethe, 
Schleiermacher and the Romanticists — men in 
Goethe’s phrase : 

“im Oanzen, Gcifccn, Schoiien 
Resolut zu Iebeii."+ 

Ho died in a Germany dominated by the philo- 
sophy of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, by tb6 po- 
litical Machiavellianism of tho bchool of Bis- 
marck and united under the sceptre of "Wilhelm II. 
His boyhood was spent amid the ferment of the 
Forties, which culminated in the revolutionary 


* Quoted by Houston A. 8. Chamberlain : Die Gruod- 
lagen dea XIX. Jahthucderta, 1. Bd. 485. 

t Reaolred to Jito wholly and to lire for the good and 
lor the beautiful, 



NIETZSCHE AND THE WAR 

BY 

-THE HON. MR. A. G. CARDEW, I.C.S., C.S.I., 

Member, Executive Council, Madras. 


f HE tremendous struggle which is now being 
waged in Europe is drawing renewed at- 
tontion to the writings of those men whose 
* teachings hive moulded thenspiraiionsand 
opinions of the German people during the last 40 
years and have produced that mental attitude, 
often described under the name of Pan-German- 
ism, which is the real, underlying cause of the 
war. Amongst the teachers who me responsible 
for the growth of German ambition and the forma- 
tion of the deliberate intention to mtbdne and 
dominate the civilized world, stands out the sinis- 
ter and eccentric figuro of Nietzsche. 

Friediich Nietzsche, born in 1841, was the son 
of n Lutheran minister and came of a race of 
clergymen, a fact which seemed afterwards to give 
edge to his hitter dislike of Christianity. After 
a brilliant career at Leipsie, he was appointed at 
the age of 21 to tho Piofessorship of Philology in 
the University of Basle and worked there for a 
•period of over ten years. During part of this time, 
however, he served in a non combatant capacity 
in the German army during the war of 1870-71 
which ended in the defeat of the French and the 
foundation of the Geunnn Empire. Nietzsche 
resigned hU Professorshipjn 1 870, receiving a small 
pension and for the next ten years lived a solitary 
and wandering life, spending the winters in Nice, 
Venice or Genoa and the snmmets in the Black 
Forest or tbo Engidine. During these years 
he formulated and from time to time 
published those theories of life and philoso- 
phy which are now associated with his name. lie 
gradually quarrelled with most of his friends, 
Wagner, llohde, Paul, Ree, Heinze, Windi«ch, 
tho rupture with Wagner producing so permanent 
an effect on Nietzsche that he could never after- 
wards tire of attacking the object of bis earlier 
admiration. A brief love-affair with a young 
Russian girl in 1882 was terminated through 
Nietrcche's unreasonable egotism, and he conti- 
nued to live a life of great isolation, solaced by 
the occasional society of his sister and by the 
sympathy of three or four f .ithful friends. His 
health was bad, and later he fell under the infju- 
37 


once of nerve -destroying drugs, especially chloral. 
In Jnnuaiy 1889,- the malady of which symptoms 
had previously been evident, overwhelmed ‘ him 
and lie had to be placed under restraint, 
lie lived for another ten years, dying nt Weimar 
on the 23th of August 1900, nt the age ’of 56, 


but his real career ended at 45. 

The one real piece of experience of life 
which Nietzsche enjoyed was the' episode 
when as a young man of 26 he served in 
tho German army and marched with the victo- 
rious Prussian troops across conquered France. 
Ho was then seized with tho conviction of the all 
importance of brute foice. Thenceforward, he be- 
camo tho philosophic exponent of tho Bismarckkn 
principle of “ blood and iron " and developed tho 
conception of the Superman, the stupendous being, 
freo from all restraints of morals or religion who 
tramples on the stupid and slavish crowd around 
him in his victorious pursuit of the “ Will to 
Power.” This line of thought rapidly brought 
him up against the problem of Christianity which 
he proceeded to attack with characteristic violence. 
Christianity, he declared, is along with ‘alcohol 
the great means of corrupting ■ humanity. He 
denounced it as tho religion of decadence, of 
pessimism, of nihilism, the negation of ah reality, 
which commits the one unpardonable sin in that 
it is fatal to li/e. Christianity, he believes, is a 
base and ingenious plot hatched by the Semitic 
race to enslave the pure and noble Aryan. It is 
a scheme to unite the Chand.alas, the Pariahs of 
the earth so that they may overpow er the few 
great ones, the Supet men, the Immornlists, the 
Hyperboreans' The Christian conception of God 

is an emasculated, degraded, unreal << ruin of a 
rT' f r . r . 0f0 " ndI >' ‘nfeaior even to the proud Jeho- 
vnh of tho Jews In the pursuit of this thesis of 

feSTlS >”"»• ot “'Will •» Power » 

-Nietzsche strikes right and left tj,,. e ’ 

m™, =u ? o'^" 0 r ta j t n sr. 
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louinating thought is that the 1 State is power.’ 

‘ The State is the puople legally united as an m- 
lependent power." “The State is the public 
power ‘of offence mid defence.” ** Power is the 
principle of the State, as faith is the principle of 
the Church and Love of the family.”* “The 
State is no academy of aits; if it neglects its 
power in favour of the ideal strivings of mankind, 
it renounces its nature and goes to ruin. The 
renunciation of its own power is for the State in 
the most real sense the sin against the Holy Ghost; 
to attach itself closely to a foreign State out of 
sentimentalism, as we Germans have often done 
with the English, is in fact a deadly sin."t W e 
are therefore doing Tieitschke and liis School no 
injustice when we describe their teaching as the 
“ cult of power” ; not power in the individual as 
in Nietzscheism, but power in the State, which is 
regarded by them as an abstraction transcending 
every other ideal. The individual must sacrifice 
himself for a higher community, of which he is a 
member; but the State is itself the highest in the 
external community of men, therefore the duty 
of self-elimination cuunot affect it at all. Tlie 
Christian duty of self-snci ifico has no existence 
whatever for the State, because there is nothing 
whatever beyond it in world- history ; consequent- 
ly it cannot saciifico itself for anything higher. 
SeU-sacritico for a foreign nation is not only not 
moral, hut it contradicts the idea of self-preserv- 
. atioii, which is the highest thing for the State. 
Hence it follows, that we must distinguish bet- 
ween public and private morality ... a whole 
series of these duties, which are obligatory on the 
individual, are not to he thought of in any case 
for the State TreiUchke is here repeating in 
nn almost bolder form principles which Machta- 
velli laid down for the guidanco of a prince four 
centuries before him ;-only unfortunately for the 
Italian, as Treitschko says : “ He tries to think as 
one of the ancients, and yet lie cannot do it, 
because be has eaten of the tree of knowledge ; 
because ho is a Christian without knowing it, and 
without wishiug it."§ Treitochke suffered fiom 
none of these limitations. 

The ethics of the individual aie therefoie not 
binding on the State ; nor since the State itself 
i« the highest ideal tan “ it recognize an arbiter 
above itself ; and consequently legal obligations 
must in the last resort be subject to its own 


* Politics, p»g« 12. 

♦ Pohtici, p»pe H. 
t lbjd, p»ge 32. 

5 Ibid, pige 27. 


judgment.”* In other woids the power of 
the State implies immunity fiom inteina- 
tional hw, foi he admits of no hairier which 
will interfere with the power of the State. 
“If States conclude treaties with one another, 
their completeness ns povveie is to some extent 

restricted Every treaty is a voluntary 

limitation of the individual power, and all inter- • 
national ticaties aie written with tlio stipulation: 
rebus sic slanlibus.f A State cannot possibly bind 
its will ’for the futuie in respect to another State. 
The State lias no higher judge above it, and will 
therefoie conclude all its treaties with that silent 
reservation From this it is clear that Treit- 
schke’ij teaching is subversive of all the principles 
which govern the law of nations. 

Nationalism is for Treitschke the highest good; 
and when lie thinks of a nation lie thinks only of 
Germany. It is Germany which must be supreme 
in power, the ai biter of her destinies, unconfined 
by any limitations imposed by the Law of Nations. 

But wo may ask, for what end is this supremo 
and unlimited power to be exercised ? Treitschke’s 
answer is ‘ for the protection and extension 
of culture.’ But tlijs, as Mr. E. lhuker has 
acutely pointed out, raises difficulties, foi if power 
is not an end in itself then the State ought to bo 
defined as * culture ’ and not 4 powei.’ Theic then 
arises the question, what culture ? Since there 
aie different cultures each having a diflerent 
value. Here we come to what is probably tlio 
most deeply rooted mid most deceptive fallacy of 
nil, the assumption that Get many alone possesses 
a ' culture ’ woith disseminating and that this ‘ 
form of civilisation is alone woithy to dominate 
the world. This domination can only be secured 
by war. 41 Tiie great advances of mankind in 
civilisation can only be entirely realised, in face 
of the resistance of barbarism and unreason, by 
the sword” The spread of German culture there- 
fore means aggression. 

The fix at task of the State according to Treit- 
tscbke is twofold ; 44 Power is its aim in an exter- 
na duection and the regulation of justice inter- 
nally, its fundamental functions must, therefore 
be the oigamsation of the army and t] )e ndminis- 
° rfer '» lestinin 

.he su “t to Jivr- ■ssslsss, of 

«">«H he »o State at all - .. wa „ ‘ '« r there 

* Ibid, page 33. - — 7— 
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number of States.” “ The blind worshipper* of 
perpetual peace commit tlio orroi of thought, that 
they i-.nl i to the State or die kin of a world 
State,"* which, wceouUug to Tieitsctike, is an 
utterly irrational ideal. War far from being an 
evil U a he wen-sent gift. *' Ono must Kay," he 
writes, tn the most decided niantiei “ \V«u is the 
only remedy for niling nations." Tho moment 
the State calls ■ *• rnyuell and my exists me me 
now at btako ! " Kuei.it Keif seeking must tyill back 
and every piuty-liate be talent. Tho mdmduttl 
must forget his own ego and feel bunsulf a mem 
hex* of the whole, he must letogni-aj what a no- 
thing his life is in compuison with the general 
welfiiie In that leiy point ties ttie lofti/iess of 
wir, that the small man dis.ippu.irK entucly befoio 
the great thoughts of the State. In such days 
the “chaff is separated fiom the wheat ’ *• Those 
who declaim this nonsense about universal jwace 
do not undeistanii the Aiyan people ’+ Wo shall 
willingly, l think, concede to Tieitschko that at 
OTmte they do not understand. tl\e German 
people which has displayed ‘ the loftiness of war * 
in its harrying of Belgium and the sack of Louvain, 
But 6ince the end of tips State is power, a 
small State is an immoral State, tor weakness is 
sin. “In small States there is developed that 
form of mind which judges the State by the taxes 
that it raises ; which does not feel that, if tho 
Slate may not press like an egg shell, it cannot 
protect either, and that tho moral benefits winch 
wo owe to the State «ie beyond ptice. It is 
because it begets this materialism that the brnall 
State has so pernicious an c fleet ou tho minds of 
its citUens.”4 A small State is tlictefore a ludi 
crous thing, an anachronism, and history shows 
the continuous growth of great States out of small 
States. “ Few people realise to-day how ridicu- 
lous it is to-day that Belgium should feel itself 
\ the home of International Law, A State in an 
I abnormal position must have an abnormal view of 
f international law. Belgium is ueuti.il, it is etnis- 
1 ciliated ; it cannot produce a healthy intei national 
law.” Here doubtless lies tho justification of tho 
infringement of Belgiui neutrality by the Kut- 
turStaat, 

Noi does the omgiown State fare nny better 
at Treitschko’s hand than the email Stale. Small 
States have no right to exist because of then 
weakness and its attendant defects ; large States 


* Ibid, p»ge 21-22. 
t Polities, p»R8 21. 
{ Xbia pigs 19. 


li.ivo a still worse influence — it is always of 
England that Tmtechke thinks when lie discus* 
KL-s tins evils of the largo State. “ The laige State 
i>; tho gieutest enemy of the culture-Statc 
Tieitschkc foigets to be mm-istent when bethinks 
ofEnglirid. ‘ England,’ he rayt ' tie.idu Inter- 
nation i| I aw beneath her feet; her overgrown 
sea power destioy-h equilibrium at sea ; fciic im-n-ts 
wu a lev of war wt sea fir inure inhuman thin a 
win- on lain!."* Engl uni* ie.il sin, however, lies In- 
iiuiio of tlieho thing*, hut in Urn fact that *-he i« the 
gi cutest obstacle to tlio realisation of TreitfcliL'C r- 
ideal for Germany, tho Statu ns power incarnate, 
an ideil subversive ns wo have Keen, of morality 
both piivnto and public, an ideal opposed to nil 
our conception - *" of international faith and des- 
tructive of all faith and confidence lNjtu<i*ri nation 
and nation. Might is the only right nnd the 
swot d is the only arbiter. “For questions _ of 
vital importance there is no impartial foreign 
power in existence. Theie can be no finat inter- 
uwtvonwl trvbwiwd wt wll . . . To the «wl of his- 
tory arms will maintain their rights ; and in that 
\eiy point lies tho f mredne^s of wor."+ This is 
Treitschke k Grst and last word. The present 
wni shows how thoroughly Germany is imbued 
with his teaching. 

Tieitbdike speaks in one place with refeience 
to Napoleon “of the unsuccessful effort to trans- 
form the many-sidedness of European life into the 
barteii uniformity of a w odd -empire.” Consist- 
ency, as we have seen, is not one of his virtues, 
for the victory of Gennady can only have as 
its logical outcome tlmt which it suits hips to 
deprecate in the case of Napoleon. The old 
idealistic Germany of the past is gone nud to- 
day Germany stands before us as a nation whose 
God is not the Saviour of the world, hut tho God 
of battles ; whose ideal of culture is the destruc- 
tion of everything that conflicts with her ideals 
of power ; whose only lavv in international affairs 
is the aibitrament of the sword; as a nation 
which has renounced the ideal for the material 
and iidicuteb Kant’s dream of uuiveisal jawce as 
nbigu of senile decay in Gel many's gteatest 
thinker and substituted for it the apotheosis of 
war. In this truusfoiniatiou one of the most 
poweriul agents has been the cult of power incul- 
cated with all the foi ces of his genius by Heinrich 
von Treitschke. 


• Quoted b, Mr. B»ker „ nl! 

t Pohtio, p«go 16. 
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There are certainly few men in the world of . 
judgment unenfeebled by puciGst fanaticism who 
would deny that England was bound by tieaty 
to defend the neutrality of Belgium and by an 
understanding almost as binding as a treaty to 
come to the aid of France if attacked. It i3 
possible no doubt to quibble as to which of the 
three empires was ultimately responsible for the 
war. The one thing certain is that it was not 
the Republic. Even German historians, when the 
history now a-making comes to be written, will cer- 
tainly admit that had Britain looked idly on at 
the violation of Belgium, she could never have 
held up her head again. For the moment it would 
seem that Germany professes to think herself 
monstrously ill used by some sort of “treachery" 
on England's part and to favour her with a parti- 
cularly bitter hatred. The truth is that England 
has failed to act up to Germany’s freely expressed 
conception of her a3 a country lost to alt sense of 
honour and guided solely by pusillanimous and 
shortsighted views of immediate self-interest. 
This was doubtless very disappointing. 

Would England have done wisely to liavc 
stood systematically aloof from the rest of Emopo 
and avoided all engagements or understandings 
that could possibly make it a point of honour for 
.her to take part in a continental war ? Many 
people in England still believe in this policy of 
“splendid isolation." I think they are doubly 
wrong, first because the policy was impossible; 
second because it would have been a betrayal of the 
ideals for which England stands and a renunciation 
of all that makes life worth living for English- 
speaking men and women throughout the world. 
The policy was impossible for a very simple reason, 
ntim-ly, that Germany w,in immovably deteunined 
to attack the British Empire when it suited her 
to do so — for neither the word •* isolation " nor 
the idea would she have had the slightest 
lespwt, except in so far os it made Britain, 
when the time came an easier prey. Let any 
one read the late Professor Crumb's sympathe- 
tic exposition of the doctrines of Tmtschke in 
his Germany and England or Rcrnh irdi’s popu- 
larisation of these doctrines in his Germany and thr 
Sexl War, and he will cen<e to !*• under any illu- 
sion as to the possible co existence on this planet 
of the British Empire and the German Emphe 
inspired (ns it unquestionably is) l*y Treitschko. 

* A cftnumtmostioo received by tfcq Viceroy from the 
India Office, 


Stay, there is probably one way in which the two 
might have got on together for a century or so. 
Britain might have entered into a filibustering 
compact with / Germany to divide the world 
between them. She might have said “ Leave mo 
my OieisPHS Dominions nnd I will assist you in 
absorbing all the extra European possessions of 
the other European nations nnd in challenging the 
Monro doctrine in order to find another Germany 
in South America. Hnd we been real jwUtiler 
in the liisinarckian sense we might have 
agreed to such an unholy alliance Germany, as 
all world knows, did actually make overtures to 
the British Government which clearly pointed in 
this direction. But even if wo had consented to 
a paitition of the planet, it would only have post- 
pored the ultimately inevitable) clash, for a nation 
which believes nggresshc war indispensable to its 
spiritual health, cannot possibly content itself in 
the long run with a diiidcd world empire. Here 
then, we come upon the irreconcilable difference 
which lies at the root of this war of uoild ideals. 
Germany believes, or at least the statesmen, sol- 
diers and professors who shape hoi policy believe, 
that slip is by far the greatest and most gifted 
nation in history nnd that God has entrusted to 
her the solemn duty of ennobling the world by 
imposing on it by force of arms German culture 
and the beneficent Geiman genius. Incidentally 
she wants outlets for her manufactures nnd for 
her surplus j>opu]atioii, but the professors at any 
rate are piobably quite sincere in thinking that 
what they chiefly desire to vindicate (at the can- 
non's mouth) is her intellectual and spiritual 
supremacy. This is no exaggeration, no caricature 
of the ideas dominant among the German ruling 
caste. They have not the slightest false modesty 
in putting foi ward their claim to bring, as.it were, 
Nature's supermen. Bernlnrdi on the fifth page 
of his book says : — “ We now claim our share in 
the dominion of this world after we have for centu- 
ries been paramount only in the realm of intellect.” 
Again in another place : — The proud conviction 
foices itself upon ns with irresistible power that 
a high, if not the highest, importance for the en- 
tire development of the human race Is nseribable 
to this German people." Bucli quotations could 
be indefinitely multiplied, nnd it is impossible 
to say that their arrogance, however unamiabto, 
is entirely unjustified by the facts. It is when 
this arrogance takes as its practical watchword 
Treit'chke’s famous phrase “ ^Vorld Dominion 
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ECONOMICS OF THE WAR 

BY PROF. ANDREW TEMPLETON, M.A.. B.D., 
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T the close of the diy, August 1, before a 
lOf single shot had been fired, and before any 
destruction of wealth had taken place, the 
' money market in London showed how se- 
lious even then was the economic condition of 
tlio woild— the London Stock Exchange was 
closed for the first time in its existence. Every- 
one in business owes nnd is owed monoy, has as- 
sets and liabilities. The whole business nnd finan- 
cial community, which is now woild wide, is tied 
together by the nexus of creditor nnd debtor. It 
is like a house of cards. If one large debtor, on 
whom the whole community counts to pay liia 
debts “ falls down," they all may do the same. 
If in normal times one large debtor’s failure may 
produco nt least n local crisis demanding" some- 
times special legislation, we can guess at the far- 
reaching effect when the debtors are whole 
nations. 

Although 1 9 1 0 wns a record year for Great 
Britain's trade jet the present crisis has come on 
Jhe top of a long period of unrest and depression, 
unrest duo to the Balkan Wars, r-nmours of 
greater wars, tension in Europe, revolution in 
Mexico, depression due to overtrading in Canada, 
the Argentine, Brazil and other new countries. 
And although these conditions have not affected 
Britain seriously, nevertheless she is perhaps 
more sensitive than anj- other nation to the 
thrills in the monetary world. London is the 
centre of all finance; Germany is her debtor — so 
are most of the nations of Europe. Now in days 
when even the primitive method of paying debts, 
viz , by shipping actual bullion is unsafe, we can- 
not expect the intricate machineiy of cred it, trust, 
nnd bills to be left unaffected. England is the 
creditor of the woild ; ns a matter of fact it is 
. estimated that at nny one time there are proba- 
bly in the market in London £.100,000,000 of 
bills for the account of nearly every country in 
the world. No.w without multiplying detail the 
position is simplj’ this : a considerable portion of 
these bills are on foreign countries, if not those 
we are actually at war with, then tho«e that are 
directly affected by the war. At the first whisper 
of trouble on the Continent, London was deluged 
38 


with bills ; now bills change hands many times in 
their short lifo, and this rush simply meant that 
the people who at the moment had tlio bills in 
hand did not wish to bike nny i isk nnd naturally 
turned to London to have these bought by the 
Banks theie. In normal times of course there 
would bo no difficulty for this vast and delicate 
machinery of credit works wondei fully smoothly. 
Now the llink holds the bill till it becomes due, 
nnd tho->o whose undertakings have been finan- 
ced theieby remit monej’ to the bank when the 
bills reach roaturitj'. It is apparent that unless 
this stream of remittances continues to flow with- 
out check, 'the banks cannot continue to purchase 
the bills as they come forward. There is a sudden 
stoppage, a sudden blow to credit which has the 
same effect on the discount market as the cutting 
of a main cablo in a great electric power system — 
soon tho whole sjstcm comes to a stop. As a 
matter of fact it required only two or three days, 
from July 28 to 31 to paralyse the market com- 
pletely. The connection was cut and the i omit- 
tances censed to flow. The immediate result is 
what we saw in the belligerent countries, money 
became scarce and interest rose to entice it, bills 
were plentiful and for the great risk discount rose 
abnormally high. But a feature emerged in the 
London market which is absent in any purely in- 
ternal crisis. The whole world owes verj’ large 
sums to London. They cannot now pay them ; 
Germany nnd Austria must wait until the war is 
over and the others until the momtoria that have 
been declared nro at an end nnd the exchanges 
become normal. Jf it is unpleasant for a debtor 
to be unable to pay his debts, it is much more un- 
pleasant for a creditor not to get them paid, nnd 
this is the position in which London lias been 
placed. 

Internally there was nn immediate rush by 
depositors in banks for gold, of wldrh there was a 
piobability of bonding if there was the slightest 
evidence of shortage in currency. To meet this 
difficulty the Government “agreed to provide the 
banks with an ample supply of £1 and 10s. notes 
to the extent of 20 per cent, of their deposits.” 
But there was still the difficulty of tho payment 
of bills falling due and to meet this tho Govern* 
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place io faoruo extent in any case, but it could not 
possibly have been so bad, but for that which 
was made a direct instrument of war. Germany 
has fnany British Securities amounting to mil- 
lions; about the middle of July when war was 
inevitable with Franco and piobable with Britain, 
she immediately launched into the London 
Market these Securities, willing to sacrifice a 
million or two if only she could produce a panic. 
The imtacilUto result of coutso was tho lowering 
of their value and sudden scare on the part of 
those who held similar pecurities, and n rush to 
sell lest they might still go down. Financieis 
are persuaded that this was a real act of war on 
tho part of Germany — -for it affected not only 
those who held similar securities bub by with- 
drawing money from tho London Market it 
touched tho whole body of Depositors, llow 
nearly bho succeeded wo have said enough to show, 
and we cannot pi.iiso too highly the promptitude 
of a Government which eased her fiom an anni- 
hilation quite ns real as that from which the Ex- 
peditionary Force was saved at tho Battle of 
Mon*-. 

Now if it is tiue that money is tho sinews of 
wav, and that it can be used us a weapon with 
such amazing a fleet it is notout of place to nek, 
having soen Germany's method of attack, how 
far she herself is vulnerable. Wo know that Bri- 
tain was not alone in her financial troubles ; 6he 
‘met them temporarily by tho Moratorium ; how 
lws Germany acted in tho samo ciicumstances? 
With her wonted thoroughness she lias been pre- 
paring for this cl isis Tor yeans; tho last effort 
towards its completion was tho tale of foreign 
securities before the opening of the war — thus 
drawing to herself ns much gold as she possibly 
could. Wemaytakoitthenth.it initially Ger- 
many was better prepared for immediate eventu- 
alities than her neighbours,, but her vulnerability 
makes its appearanco when wo take a larger view 
of the situation. After all once the Gist shock 
is over, tho ipiustion becomes how can the belli- 
gcicut countries find tho lictctsuy money, i e . 
by wh it methods iihu then how long c.m bhe con- 
tinue to tiud it. S3 peaking generally Britain is 
already in a position of comparative safety. None 
of the countries is it'elf self sufficient ; all with 
the possible exception of Russia are dependent 
even for the bare necessaries of hfe on others ; 
trade cannot proceed unless the world is open to 
tho nation in question ; she must live on herself ; 
and however possible this may be in times of 
peace, In war when millions are being spent un- 
productively exhaustion must inevitably come. 


Tho Goman licet Js In the Kiel Uttnal, her mer- 
chantmen tire either' captured or lendered us-e- 
loss, soon there will not be a single German vessel 
on the water highways ; to Britain the sea-routes 
are open, thousands of hor vessels are ploughing 
the deep from pole to polo, her navy ic -setting 
watch over the impotent Germane. Germany is 
.being forced hack upon her rescuiccs, which a to 
steadily dis.appe.uing in shell and smoke ; the 
ends- of tho enith still calls upon JD rihiin to work 
for her by sea, nnd the people who need her pro- 
ducts may still have them. 

It is true that she too must see her savings 
pass away in smoke — but she is still productive, 
she is btill filling the coffers that war is emptying, 
she is still carrying on “ business nb usual.” Apart 
then from previous preparation, apart. from the 
fact that the world’s supplies arc Still open to her 
obviously even if things remained on the battle- 
field as they nre, she would live, while her enemy 
had ceased. Further credit of any kind must 
ultimately have a gold basis — it must h.ivo at 
least a material basis. Destroy that basis, crodit 
must cease. Impoverish it and you have taken 
the first step towards its disappearance ; and 
everyday that passes without replenishment of 
its material Wia is a day nearer tho end. 

In view of this it is interesting to note the 
methods adopted by Germany to raise the neces- 
sary loans. Dr. Kail Hcllferich boasts that this 
loan has been mode entirely - from amongst liia 
own people nnd adds that the participation of 
neutral countries was not invited in it. This i« 
scarcely true sinc«j a serious effort was made by 
the Germans to iloat borne of the loan In the 
United States, hut America would not touch it. 
But our business is not with such questions, but 
rather to examine the nature of the method of 
this loan, with its possible effect upon the war. 

According to an official statement, the sub- 
scription to the War Loan, which was closed on 
19th September 1914, produced the following 
result : — 

Imperial Loan .. 1*21, 001, 300 marks, 

Imperial Treasury Notes 1 ,339,727,600 „ 


Total 4, ifiO, 728,900 

The contributors were encouraged, some would 
say compelled, to transfer their bank accounts 
from the Bank to the War Loan, to get mousy 
on their property, etc., and hand it over for tho 
same purpose in return for which they received 
the piece of Government paper. This paper could 
be taken to a bank and money received for it 
of courts not alwaj s the face value of the note ’ 
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£5,000,000 per week .mil is now nearer a million 
per day and for Germany about £8,000,000 per 
week niid now ncaier 11 millions per veefe, «e 
may take it that to far as financial itsonit.es go, 
evidence is strongly in favour of Cie.it Britain. 
At a time when practically eveiy continental 
bourse is suspended, the London Stock Exchange 
is now continuing its operations, nml the first 
bliock over tlic Banks and the Money Maikets 
arc doing the feamc. No country stands alone, all 
will lose, hut if tho power of the largest puise 
means anything, tho Allies should win. If the 
war lasts long enough to allow of tho inevitable 
results of the various methods coming to a full 
issue, then a catastrophe is overhanging Ger~ 

• many ; and with reverses multiplying it may be 
that sooner than her arms fail her, living upon 
herself ns she is now doing, the collapse will come 
in the most nervous part of her organism by tho 
utter impoverishment of tho Sinows'of War. 

But after all money only is what money does ; 

- and the first essential is its power of Exchange 
for the necessaries of life. We canoot have these 
if there is no money ; nor can we have these, 
however much money we have if wo aie cut 
off from supplies. We have seen the probable 
result of tho first contingency, what about the 
second 1 A nation may bo starved into BubmiR' 
sion — if it is not in the happy position of being 
able to supply all its needs. In tire days of the 

* Napoleonic wars this was truo of all the nations, 
to-day it is not. It will be of interest therefore 
to tako stock of those that aie entirely self-sup- 
porting and those that are not, and see how they 
liavo been placed in the piesent crisis. Any cal- 

•cuution that can be made must necessarily refer 
to not in.d times — and wo must therefoio i emeni- 
her that a very considerable decrease in produc- 
tivity must be allowed for in the time of war. 
Russia as a food pioducer is self-contained and 
can oven lend substantial help to others. France, 
Austria and Hungary can support themselves. 
Britain and to a less extent Germany cannot. 
Belgium bo fur as immediate future harvest 
is concerned is hopeless. Germany may have 
laid in vast stoics, hut the ni.muf«c.tuiu of her 
bread now with n mixttuc or potatoes imd Hour 
is not tecbsuiing ; in any tdsu tho need lor men 
for wav puipos.es must seriously affect her coming 
harvest, and help from abroad is impossible. 
England heo from invasion will sow and reap as 
usual, while the hai vest- fields of the world’6 
greatest wheat producers are open to her. Luxu- 
ries may he dispensed with, hut hi cad all must 


have. Hero Russia is supreme *, next to United 
States she is the greatest wheat producer in the 
woild ; Fmfice cun look after herself — so might 
Austria if her hinds mo not devastated, TL*j 
question then of food supply nan owe itself down 
to the position of Britain nnd Germany. Britain 
raises about G5, 000, 000 bushels of wheat on on 
average each jear and imports 217,000,000; 
Gennany grows 149,000,000 bushels nnd iinpoitt, 
07,000,000. Evidently then Germany is not m 
badly off in normal times, but if the G7, 000,000 
nro cut off and harvests are shortened because of 
the exigencies of war, her position is disquieting. 
The position then is Russia lias abundance ; 
Franco raises more than 10 per cent, of the wheat 
she requires ; Germany roughly GO per cent, and 
the United Kingdom a littlo over 40 pei> 
cent. each. The situation takes on a new com- 
plexion however* when wo turn to tho source of 
the supplies. Britain’s biipplies tomo chiefly 
from within the Empire, Canada, Australia and 
India. This is indicated by tho following state- 
ment : — 

Wheat in Cwts. 


Fiom British Empiio 
„ United States 
„ Argentine 
„ Russia 
„ Rest of IVoild 


50.700.000 
H-i, 100,000 

14.800.000 
5,000,000 

1 ,300,000 


Total 105,900,000 

So far »s the war ib concerned, the chief point - 
here is that Britain draws very little grain from 
the continent and can easily dispense with' these 
whdo other hources aie open ; they arc hfeely to 
continue open throughout the war, and along 
continuance of it will stimulate the production of 
wheat. She may rest content on this score. 

Very different is Germany’s case with 'her 
closed ports. Germany is moie dependent for 
her wheat on the continent especially Russia 
with whom she is now at war. Here is a table 
showing the importations for a jear : 

r . Cwts. 

From hdbM.i 11,158,440 ' 

» Argentine 10,928,780 

” 5,390,600 

„ United States 8,930, *>40 

„ Australia 6,451,800 

f" rCe£ , are no ? v open to Germany, 
while the harvest for 1914 may not have been 
properly garnered while, that for 1915 , vi ]j be 
and reaped under trying umutistnnceB. The ad- 
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v.mt ■!£<“> in Uiit m itU'i »io ,itt on Ui« ride of tlio 

Allies 

In regud to meat Rtitiin is much better o!F»o 
far as home production is concerned. Slio licrtclf 
produces CO per cent of the whole supply, while 
for the temaining 10 per cent the can well 
depend upon Cm ida, United Ktito, the Argen- 
tine and Amti.iliv. Apparently then the during 
of the tier n 1.111 ntul Austrian polls *■* not of trim h 
iinpoitmco to the United Kingdom so fur ns food- 
stuffs tiro concerned. Mc.it famines have not been 
unknown in iccCnt j cars in Germany owing to 
her protective policy, and now o\cn if she would 
she cannot augment bet meat supplies from 
abroad. The situation then so far ns the l«lliger- 
ent countries are concerned is this • llimii, 
France and Austlia me self-supporting, Germany 
and the United Kingdom arc not, both arc 
dependent on outside supplies, <*,peu illy Great 
Britain — but while she can obtain these supplies 
from outride, Gciuimy cannot. Moreover, tho 
closing of tho Get umti poits must divert to 
British tn.ukcts supplies that would othci- 
wiso have gone to Germany, and so tho piues 
will tend to ho kept down foi tho Briton. 

But this lends us to anothei LoiisMei.it ion as to 
tho to disposition and ro distribution of trade 
dm in g the war and the legitimate pi ires of captiucd 
industry aftci tho war Me.inwlulo tho Gcim.m 
cspoit Uade hvs been almost completely cut oil ; 
it is well nigh impossible for her to obtain raw 
materials*, tlus banco lemaik applies to Austm- 
Uungai y ; and the importance of this can only 
be estimated when wo remember that Get many 
follows Britain very closely in the export of tho 
same kind of goods. Now it is tine that tlio vvai 
has deprived Britain of many of her European 
customers, but just as it is true that her indispen- 
, ’ ’ '^imports came from places outside of Europe, 

^ Vies •J.f.psjrVo 1IM7 wiA to •places oot ol 
/Europe. Tho following analysis of her trade for 
f 1913 shows this : — 

llllpolts fiom ExpOlts to 
Enemy 1’ou.erJ— X X 

Germany 80,500,000 40,700,000 

Austria-Hungary 7,700,000 , 4,500,000 
Allies artit A’eiitral £>ti 0- 
}*an rovers 921,000,000 133,400,000 

Total .. 309,200,000 176,600,000 
Rest of the World 459,800,000 346,900,000 

Grand Total .. 769,000,000 525,500,000 


t'oinpar.itivtly 1 peaking tin- war riioutd lui\»* l' 1 ’*' 
n limited effect 111*011 this trade— -rinte trade with 
enemy powciH though considerable is not after 
nil a large proportion of the wholo; whereas the 
competition of Germany ntid Austria-Hungary is 
cancelled, and the British taninifactuier It fi<® 
fioin tho a^i aiillt of his most foiinidable cotn- 
pctitoi. The following umI} ms of the Get man 
mid Austrian tiado foi 1912 nukes this Hear 
iinjwrtH. Ksjwrls 
iltrinnni) - - X X 

Food mid Animals 157,100,000 :S9 f 200,000 

Haw Materials 289,200,000 11(1,600,000 
Mmmfsctmcs 79,100,000 284,000,000 

Total .. 525,700,000 440,400,000 

.1 t’Slria-lliiii'jarg — X X 

Foci A Haw Mntci i.ils 8:1,000,000 40,000,000 

Mnnuf.ictuieK 0 1,000,000 73,900,000 

Tot 1! .. 118,200,000 113,900,000 

On the one hind wo s<« the r-eriou-* jwrilion 
Get many must bo in, cut oil' from such extensive 
nnjiorta, but what is significant for us just now 
is tlio large e\|*oit in manufactiucd situ-Un 
tbit Ina iibo ceased. Between them AtMria- 
Uungury cxjiott close on X40t>,000,000 of manu- 
factured Articles. This is the opportunity that 
tho war has thmst upon those, whoso hands aro 
butliciently free to take it. To America and our- 
selves this is very significant, for the mtkles 
ina Duf.iLlmcd arc especially those both me inter- 
ested in — piirtieul.irly Britain. Without giving a 
complete list lino aiu bomu of tlio chief expoits 
for 1913 — 

X 

Iron and Steel .. 66,900,000 

machinery . . 33,'JDf>,t>W> 

Electrical Goods .. 14,000,000 

Dyes, etc. .. 13,000,000 

Now obviously in 1 cg.nd to tiic first tin cc, thei a 
is loom fur Britain seizing iib 11 prize of w.u uuny 
luaiketh alic.idy occupied by Gel 111 my. Germany's 
success in these direct i 01 is, it must be lemembeied, 
is the rebult of great industry and appheatiou, 
unparalleled initiative, and earnest devotion to 
science, and any who seek to compete with her 
or usurp her place must be prepared to meet great 
demands. But tbe point is, there aie few things 
which sbe.can manufacture and we cannot; it is 
true that in dyes, chemical stuff, etc., we have 
never competed, and yet it is just here that the 
British Board of Trade has shown itself alive to 
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son 


the possibilities. It is not often a Free Tiado 

Oovernmcntsnbsiiliscs a trade, andyet this is exact- 
ly what has been done. A Committee with Lotd 
Haldane as Chairman and served by some of the 
ablest British Scientists is at work. Special reports 
have been obtained from the Trade Commissioners 
in the colonies regarding the German imports, 
particular at ticks, are noted for special attention 
in each of the colonies, and the possibility of their 
manufacture in some part of the British Empire 
is being considered. It is too Roon to prophesy 
regarding special brandies — though it is difficult 
to see how Britain will fail to take the opportunity 
of producing more electrical instrument-., dynamos, 
batteries, are limps, etc,, for while Ceimany 
exported £8,000,000 of Uie«e, Britain exported 
£2,500,060— to mention only ono of many possi- 
bilities ; but it seems well-nigh certain that if sho 
is successful in the war there opens before her a 
yet wider futitre of usefulness. 

Let it not be forgotten for a moment however 
tli it meanwhile the whole world is poorer lie causa 
the nations of Europe are locked in deadly conflict. 
Even thoso people who have taken European pio- 
dnets may not bavo the money to purchase any 
longer. Demand is not what it was, and it is not 
simply a matter of Britain or America stepping in 
and picking up something that is endowed with 
anything like permanence and previously possessed 
- by Germany. The position of India serves as a 
warning against a task apparently simple or 
hopes that are too sanguine. On the West Coast 
there 1ms been hardship because the continent 
and chiefly Germany has ceased to take the cocoa- 
nuts and groundnuts ; cotton has find a cheek; 
jute and hemp have been held up. Fortunately 
Italy is beginning to take the hemp. 

India is emphatically a pmlncer of raw mate- 
rial, and the pity is that her industrial develop- 
ment is not snfliciently far advanced to seize this 
opportunity of using her own raw material and 


producing the articles themselves. Just because 
of this she is hit both fioui the side of expot t and 
import, and she is asked therein to bear not only 
the burden of Empire but the burden of the 
whole woild, for in the meantime we nil stand to 
lose. Britain cannot take nil she' produces oven 
if sho so desired. 

To the countries at war she exported goods to 
the following value t— 

£ 

To Austria-llnngary . . 4,834,774 

Belgium .. 8,758,102 


Franco . . 10,502,714 

Germany . . 10,1175,543 

Itussia .. 1 ,328,5715 * 

The total export to those countries then is just 
Under .€42,000,000. 

India stands to lose practically the whole of 
this ; these me the plain facts of the case. Now ns 
she hns been fulfilling the obligations of Empire in 
Em ope, she may expect a fuller recognition of 
her rights. It is apparently not sufficient in 
India’s present position to point to sugar, matches, 
glassware, etc , and say there is her opportunity.’ 
Efl’oits in this direction have already been made 
and have failed, and the causes have not always 
been financial but inherent in the conditions 
and to some extet t it may be in herself. But if 
the Board of Trade at home thinks it so far wise 
to subsidise the dye trade, is it not possible that 
this may also be an occasion for an alteration of 
the Government policy in the matter of India’s 
industrial evolution? 

Forgetting not the warnings then, relieved 
from nirogance and pride, saved from a prospect 
too ideal, we may icst content that tlie economics 
of the war indubitably indicate success to the 
Allies. Britain’s “ place in the Sun ” will neither 
fade nor diminish, nor will the ethics of the 
superman supersede the ethics of the Carpenter 
of Nanreth. 
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MODERN FRANCE : HER TRIBULATIONS 

BY PROP. FERRAND E. CORLEY, M.A.. 

{OF THE MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE.) 


J, HE hixtory of modern Franco hinges on tho 
Revolution aiul on tho figure of Napoleon, 
tho mitt in whom tho Revolution in Romo 
aonse culminated, howovei little tho Jtn- 
p**ti\l mty seem to harinoni/c with tho 

I'i'iuhi of tho Revolution aa ti whole. The.o two 
f ictms hivo in tho m tin determined tlx* problem* 
mill tin* evolution of French politics timing tlm 
succeeding century. In domestic nffnin, the 
Revolution has powerfully affected lmtli tho form* 
Jtml the principles of French life. Since tho Revo- 
lution, tho Constitution Ins til ways Itocn i\ domin- 
ant inteiest in French politics. Tho undefined 
traditions of the AnrUnt It/ijwif had been swept 
away ; constitutionalism, in ono form or another, 
was inevitable. Tho many expci intents during 
the Revolution itself might prove abortive : but 
the successive crises of her subsequent history 
argue that Franco . can never again rest content 
with anything but a clear and authoritative state- 
ment of the form her government is to follow. 
Something in the nature of a constituent nsi-em- 
bly, defining and sanctioning the fabric, must 
furnish a legil basis for the nctual political order. 
No less decisively, the Revolution has given a 
democratic cast to French political principles. The 
restoration of the monarchy in 1810, the iesu«ci- 
tation of the Napoleonic Empire, must not bo 
allowed to obscure the tenacious adhesion of the 
nation to the principles which the Revolution had 
endeavoured to formulate in the familiar triad, 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. It is on this rock 
that the monarchic efforts have eventually split. 
Tho sentiment of democracy, the conviction that 
every man should have bis pmt ns n freo citizen 
in a free state, more than any attachment to 
particular forms, has made modem France so 
persistently republican. 

Rut it is not only in homo n flairs that we can 
trace tho leaven of tho Revolution. It left a 
poweifid impress also on the European position of 
France. The fever of revolutionary enthusiasm, 
infectipe other lands, made France in a special 
son«e, what the gifts of her children well fitted 
her to be, the lender of European thought. At 
the same time, the excesses of the Revolution, and 
tho menace of anarchy which they begot, raised 
up against Franco a legion of enemies. The suc- 


cessive coalitions of* her European neighbour* 
ngiinst France, rendered doubly iicccFiary when 
tiio nmbit’nm of Nnj>olcon threatened than with 
n persona) and dynastic domination, pliced her * n 
a jmsition of antagonism to the older governmfnt* 
winch lias continued to modify her foreign rela- 
tions. Ritter experience Ins taught France not 
to lepeat the Revolution.'!! y nN-natiou of forcing 
her own punciple- on other t bates at tho point of 
tho sword . Rut she has not foi gotten her inif'ion 
an a leuler of tlm nations, lfer ready disposition 
to foster and encourage tho spirit of nationnlity 
and liberty, ns i-hown by her inferi'cntion in 
Oreek and Italian niliiir*, is part of her inherit- 
anco fiom tlio llovolution. The rejJC.atet! co-oper- 
ation of France and Riitain in international 
crises, and the cordial under* banding between the 
two nations which 1ms culminated in tho present 
war, would hardly have been possible but for the 
community of their ideals. However they may 
differ in the form of their governments, both 
nations are actuated by tho tame conviction of 
tlio worth of national liberty, which predi«j>o c es 
them to aympathy with those who are struggling 
to l»o free. 


j.ne innuenco 01 Napoleon is Jess easy to define. 
n, > t ’fortune that the tlarzling brilliance of 
bis military career has oWured the world's per- 
ception of lus real claim to greatness ns a ruler. 
Rut tho 01 tiered nationnl system and tho carefully 
elaborated cotie of law, characteristic of France 
to day, are largely the work of Napoleon. It is 
in this, rather than in his external politics, that 
Napoleon embodied the forces of the Revolution. 
In each successive turn of the kaleidoscope— and 
tlio turns lmve been many— the pattern gi\en to 
France by Napoleon has shown a marked con- 
sistency. The trappings of the Empire have 
come and gone ; the work of tho Emperor 
remains. Hardly less powerful has been his 
mil nonce on tho external politics of France. Ilis 
surpassing military success covered Fi ance with 
a glory and inspired her with fin appetite for 
ascendancy which have not been unmired blessings 
either to her or to tho world. For good and for 
14 " impossible for Franco, so long as tho 
1 « v e "t° ° f J'JP'jS"* TOrrfv es, to bo content with 
b ck so,xt ' Xhe aide of this may bo 
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land, now with Russia, now with Italy, and now 
again with those three Powers simultaneously, ir 
a common and compelling interest urges such a 
coalition in the interest of European equilibrium, 
threatened by the predominance of Germany, 
•strengthened by Austrian support.” The pro- 
gramme has been strikingly fulfilled. The 
adh&don of Italy to the Germawc'Fuweis, how- 
ever hollow it has cim-e proved, made her alliance 
i with Fiance impossible. Nevertheless,, an im- 
portant understanding on Mediterranean nlVaiis 
was leached in 1901, and the reluctance of Italy 
to contemplate war with the sister Latin nation 
has been unmistakable. The alliance with 
Russia became an accomplished fact in 1894 
and 189G, and the solid backing which England 
has given to Prance since the conclusion of 
the Entente — notably in 1904-5, in 1908, and 
in 1914 — has had the substantial value of an 
alliance. The fact that France, in 1905, sub- 
mitted to the German demand for the dismissal 
of her Foreign minister, M. Delcas6d, and that 
the Powers of the Triple Entente declined to push 
their views to the point of war in 1908, may be 
taken ns a sutlicient evidence of devotion to the 
cause of peace. But the harmony between the 
Powers remained unshaken, alike through the 
Morocco crisis of 1904, the Balkan crisis of 1908, 
arid the later incident of Agadir in 1910. instabi- 
lity was finally shown in August, 191 4. Thanks to 
* her alliance with Russia and her good understand- 


ing with England, Fiance lias been able to take the 
field without misgiving against her foe, while the 
achievements of her armies in the field have shown 
how greatly everything has changed since 1870. 

Internally, the Third ‘Republic has justified 
itself as successfully as in foreign policy. 
Against clericalism and ultianiontanism on the 
one hand, against the extt ernes of syndicalism on 
the other, Fiance. has resolutely maintained her 
determination to conserve the fruits of the Reso- 
lution by the combination of freedom and settled 
order. The monarchist intrigues, acute enough 
in 1871, when the Republic had to make head 
against a National Assembly, actually installed, of 
predominantly monarchist sentiments, have re- 
ceded more and more into the background. 
Neither the Legitimist, pretender nor the military 
adventurer of the Napoleon- Boulanger typo 
would command much support in France to-d.iy. 
The great natural resources of the country have 
been wisely husbanded, as the financial strength 
of Fiance in the present war has shown. France 
stands before the world to-day as a great state, 
well-knit, vigorous and competent, not bellicose, 
jet not unprepared to.fighl for her vital Interests, 
conscious of her strength, and determined to use 
it for the development of her national purpose. 
The whole world may rejoice at the proved suffi- 
ciency of the Republic, guided by humane and 
liberal ideals, in face of tlfo reactionary 
tendencies of Prussian militarism. 


HOLLAND. 

BY PROF. E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A. 


LT1IOUGH the little country which English- 
flL speaking people call Holland has so far 
cflV been fortunate enough to maintain its 
• neutrality, its proximity to Germany and 
Belgium, with all that that implies, 'is naturally 
attracting much attention to it, and a short 
historical sketch of its pnst may, therefore, be of 
interest at the present time. The official designa- 
tion of the country is not Holland but the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. That name is, 
however, hardly a hundred years, old, and has 
been somewhat inappropriate ever since 1830, 
the date when Belgium, composing half of the 
Netherlands, revolted and became on independent 
Kingdom. Before the changes introduced by the 
French Revolution the country, over which Queen 
Wilhelmina now rules, was known as the United 
Provinces. Holland was on* of these provinces and 


n» it was by far the most important of them its 
name was frequently given to the whole country. 
Holland contained Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
the chief ports, the Hague the official capital, 
and other important towns. The wealth and 
enterprise of its merchants made its name known 
throughout the world, and it was, therefore, not 
unnatural that the whole confederacy of little 
republics became known by the name of its leading 
state. It is more surprising that we do not call 
the inhabitants of the 'country by the name 
Hollanders, but designate them by a term which 
was formerly applied generally— as indeed it is 
still by the British sailor — to other peoples of 
Germanic origin. The Germans call themselves 
Deutsch, and in former times we u«ed to distin- 
guish between the High Dutch who lived inland 
and the Low Dutch who lived oa the coast, end 
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vvlio ipukc 1 differ mt ill ill ttb. Now «c |i.i\o toine 
to'reiLict tho teun Dutch to the iuh rlritunt* and 
langurgo of Holland, wml wo do nut npply it 
even to tlio kinilicd Low German peoples found 
in Belgium and on the uwti. ol On many. 

The hLtuiy of llulhind down to the middle of 
tlio bixtmith mi till y !■> wiy imnli tho lame m» 
tint of Belgium. Like Belgium it fut nut mica 
foimul put of the lloiuan Empire. and when the 
Teutonic invasions took place, it ul-o passed into 
the hands of the Franks One diflercnce, howovei, 
may he noted. Holland seema nil along to have 
been more puiely Teutonic, and tho Frisians and 
Saxons who inhabited the northern jmta were 
probably closely akin to the Teutonic invndcis of 
Britain. Like tho rest of tho Netherlands it 
formed part of the Middle Kingdom hi ought into 
existence by the Treaty of Vetdun in 8f3, 
became in time part of the Duchy of Lorraine, 
disintegrated into several provinces, all of which 
ultimately came into tlio possession of the Valois 
Dukes of Burgundy, and passed with the hand of 
Mary, the heiress of Chailes tho Bold, into the 
possession of the House of llnpsbmg. The 
iu image of Philip, ’tho son of Mmy and tho 
Emperor Maximilian, to Juana, the heiics.s of the 
ciowns of Castile and Aiagon, united the Notlici- 
linda with tho crown of Spain. Chailes thou son, 
the future Emperor Cbailes V., was born at Ghent 
in 1500, and during his leign tho Nethei Lands 
enjoyed much piosperity. They formed part 
of tho Empire, being included in tho ‘ ciiclo ’ 
known ns Burgundy, und their connection 
with Spain opened up to them a vast field of 
trade — mi opportunity of which they were not slow 
to take advantage. Antweip.no doubt, was by 
far tlio most important centre of trade, but it 
was during the Erst half of the sixteenth century 
that Amsterdam laid the foundations of its future 
commercial greatness. 

The connection with Spain had, however, less 
fortunate results for the Netherlands. The 
sixteenth century witnessed the movement to- 
wards absolute monarchy in Euiopn, and the 
llapsburg Sovereigns who had crushed tho liber- 
ties of Spain were little inclined to recogniso the 
rights of the Estates in the Netherlands. The 
question was complicated too by the spread of 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Cluules V. vvus 
n good Catholic, even though his soldieis might 
on occasion sad: Rome and commit olrocities 
worse than those of the Huns :*and his son and 
successor Philip II. was the champion of the 
Counter Reformation. Such men could not brook 
the existence of heresy in their dominions, and 


In tiio the Kuinub IinjuLitigii, that dii® "'■‘I’ 011 
fur the nippic:: ion of both political and idigioufc 
liberty, war, mlioductd into the Netherlands. J s 
introduction led in time to the f«niou*> Revolt o 
tho Nether lamL and to tho citation of a t‘* w 
independent state in Euro|t, 

On the abdication of Cliarle.. V. in L r >56, * **| M* 

1 1 . MICCCCi lul tu nil tlic Sj'.iii.li mid Uinsundun 

,«nmn-ii iTU.- lln|.dmr|;». A «l.oio»«li S|uju>« 

he did not get on well with his noithein hi 'J ct * 
nml in 1550 ho left the Netheilands never to ,e ’ 
turn. He appointed his h-rlf-Midcr Margaret ol 
Parma, as Regent, nml she in nccordnncc with her 
instructions governed entirely according to 
Spanish ideas. Persecution went vigorously on. 
Spanish troops gariieoned the fortresses, and tn® 
old liberties of the Prov inces were disregarded. The 
leading men in tho Netherlands nt this time were 
Count Egmont, Admiral Horn, nnd Wjllhm *>* 
Nassau, Piinco of Orange, known to history 
William the Silent, for whom Chailes V. bad had 
a great direction, nml who had been appointed by 
him to be Stadllioldcr, i.e, Governor, of the three 
provinces of Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht. Their 
remonstrances pioved futile, and the nobles at 
last, when a petition they had presented had been 
cuitly refused, foimed themselves into a confide** 
acy in defence of their rights. The members of 
the confederacy culled themselves Gtieti c, * f t 
Beggars, from an insulting epithet which one or ^ 
Margaret’s advisers had applied to tho |ictitioncife. 
Tho general excitement soon led to an unfoitun- 
ate anti Catholic outbreak on the jvirt of the 
populicc in 1567. Cliuiclies were pillaged and 

innges destiojod The Regent was helpless, but 

Orange and Egmont restored order and persuaded 
her to abolish tho Inquisition and make other 
concessions. Philip, however, was determined to 
have rev engo nnd to extirpate heresy. The Duke 
of Alva was sent with a Spanish m my into the 
Netheilands which were now quite peaceful, and 
by both his civil nnd his military measures show- 
ed how a country may be ruined most effectually- 
Egmont and Horn were seized nnd executed. 
Thousands of people were put to death, and 
thousands more fled to England taking with them 
their industiies and their skill. Antwerp sunk 
into a position of no importance, an 1 its trade 
went elsewhere. 

"Willi un ot Oi ango had succeeded in making 
his escape Into Geimany. He now declared him- 
self a Piotestant and tiied to organise resistance 
to the Spanish tj ranny. His early effoits proved 
unsuccessful, for Alva had cowed the remaining 
Netherlaudeie. In 1572 a number- of Dutch . 
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Milou »ko Mere leading a leml-piralicnl 
Mth their headquarter on the east ° f 

land, succeeded in capturing the tarn “f. 15 " 11 ;"” 
this success ol the 1 Beggais of the Sea, as they 
.. 1 themselves, rvas the signal for the rising of 
the Northern Provinces. William the Silent tvas 
“ifedby the r.ovinces of Holland, Zeeland and 
Utrecht, tohecometliciiStadtl, olden, iplaceof Alva 
lleietlirned fiom Oermany and put linnedf at the 
head of the movement. Thus .began the Ltmoua 
struggle which has been chronicled by Motley ■» 
the interesting piges of hie dies of Ot 
public. Alva was recalled and for a time i looked 
' if all the seventeen Provinces would unite to 
throw off the yoke of Spain, hut the military skill 
and the conciliatory attitude of subsequent Gov- 
ernors, notably of Meander nf Kir um, the con 
of the former E-gent Margaret, succeeded m 
regaining most of the Southern Province, for 
Spain and Catholicism. In 1570 the seven North- 
ern Provinces formed the defensive union of 
Utrecht and two years later they renounced their 
allegiance to Philip II. They were Holland, 
ZeeUnd, Utrcclit, Geldcrlnnd, Ovciysfed, Frus- 
l.md and Groningen, and thebo seven beiamc 
known to the United Provinces. 

It was at tliib time that an attempt was made 
to unite all the Netherlands under the sovereignty 
of ft French prince, Francis, Duke of Anjou, the 
brother of llenty III. of Prance. There were 
. clot© relations between tbo Dutch and the French 
Protestant-, and 'William the Silent had married a 
daughter of Admiral Coligny, the most illustrious 
victim of the massnero of St. Bartholomew. 
Franci>, of course, had no sympathy with 1 rotes- 
Untism, but it was the otKcinl French policy to 
annoy Spain in every possible way, and the scheme 
hod the support also of Queen Elizabeth. Francis 
was at the time one of her suitors and though she 
had no intention of marrying him, she saw that 
he might be useful ns a foo of Philip’e. Francis, 
howover, was a woithlees person, and the wliolo 
scheme proved a fiasco or woise. Tho Dutch now 
. decided to make William himself their sovereign 
prince but just at this time the Spanish plots for 
assassinating him nt last proved successful. 
William of Orange was shot in Delft in 1584, and 
the Dutch were deprived of the leadership of the 
great man to whom they owed their independence. 

After tho ns sat-bi nation of William the Silent 
the position of the Dutch seemed to desperate 
that Queen Elizabeth was compelled to . come to 
their nssl-vtance openly. Owing to the incompe- 
tent}- of the-Jiarl of Leicester the help given was 


not very gieat, but indirectly it wab rno^t useiul. 
Fliilip turned upon the English and during the 
iest of his life his main energies were devoted to 
the war with England, and to the war of the 
League in France against Henry IV., the first 
Bouibon king. William's joung son Maurice 
also proved himself to be a brilliant soldier, and 
tbo affairs* of tho couutry were diiccted by the 
sagacious statesman John Van Olden Dnmove d , 
the Grand Pensionary oi Chief Mimstei of Hoi- 
'land. Giadually the Dutch diove tho Hpani.mls 
not only out of the seven United Pi evinces but 
also out of parts of some of tho other provinces 
notably Northern lhabant and Limburg, until at 
list in 1600 Philip III. of Spain was compelled, 
sorely against his will, to conclude a tiuce for 
twelve years. 

During all this time the Dutch, had been grow- 
ing more powerful at sea and tbeir commetce had 
been spreading all over tho woild. In 1580 
Philip II. had annexed Poitugal to Spain, and thus 
the Portuguese colonies and the Portuguese trade 
in the East had become the piey of the enemies of 
Spiin, and tho Portuguese monopoly of the trade 
loute round the Cape of Good Hope had come to 
an end. The Dutch East India Company wnb 
founded in 1602, and soon Holland had become 
tho dominant power in fur eastern waters, espe- 
crilly in the Malay Archipelago. The tiade in 
spices passed mainly into the hands of the Dutch, 
and while Lisbon .and Antwerp declined, Amster- 
dam grew in iraportanco till it became tho leading 
commercial city in Europe. Peace and piosperity 
soon led to internal troubles. The political con- 
stitution of the United Provinces was of a 
peculiar character. Tho confederation wus 
composed of seven little republics, each of 
which had its own government consisting of tbo 
Estates and a Stadtholder. Each of the republics 
was really a confederation of towns, and all tho 
political power was in the hands of the burghers. 
Thus the provinces were for the most port 
governed by oligarchies of wealthy burghers, 
amongst whom the citizens of Amsterdam held 
the most prominent place. Each province had 
an elected Stadtholder, and in five of them, 
including Holland, the Prince of Orange was 
Stadtholder. The .estates of each province sent 
representatives to a central body which was 
' known as tho States Ceneral, and tlieie was also 
a central Council of State. The States General 
elected the Captain General of the Army and the 
Admiral General had the control of military 
affairs, but foreign affairs were kept in the hands 
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of the estates of the provinces. Tlic Stadtholder 
was a member of the Council of State and 
appointed the burgomasteis of the towns. 
Holland had a dominating influence in the con- 
federation, and it is not stu prising that friction 
arose between the buiglier aristocracy of that 
province and the house of Orange. It is hardty 
too much to say th.it the internal political history 
of the United Province*. for two centuries is the 
record of the struggle between the oligaichiu 
republicans and the house of Orange suppoitcd 
by the nobles, the clergy, and the common people 
—in a word, by all the classes which the republi- 
can aristocracy sought to exclude from political 
power. 

In the time of Maurice the conflict was compli- 
cated by theological controversy associated with 
the name of Aiminius, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leydeu. Maurice posed as a strict Calvinist, 
while the leading representatives of the republican 
party adopted the new views. Civil war nearly 
broke out, and Maumee taking advantage of the 
situation brought about the condemnation of 
Otden 11 ime veldt and Hugo Giotiu*, the father 
of modern International Law. To the everlasting 
disgrace of Maurice, Olden Hal nevcldt was execut- 
ed in 1019, but Grotius foitnnately succeeded in 
escaping. Maurice died in 1625 and was suc- 
ceeded ns Stadtholder by his liall-brotlier, 
Frederick Henry, from whom the present Queen 
of the Netherlands is descended. 

The expiry of the twelve j ears' truce with 
Spain nearly coincided with the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years M’w, and the United Provinces soon 
found themselves involved in that great conflict. 
They plajevl no very prominent part in it, but 
when the Tcace of Westphalia was made in 1648 
their independence was formally acknowledged. 
Uencefoi wnid they formed a part neither of the 
possessions of the King of Spain nov of tho Holy 
Homan Umpire. During the continuance of the 
War, which coincided with the period of the 
struggle in England between the Crow n and the 
Parliament, the Dutch went stendily on increas- 
ing their commerce and their maritime power, 
ami became the great carriers of the world’s 
trade. They drove the English traders out of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and the bitternc-m caused 
by their actions there and especially by the in- 
famous RiA^s'icve of Atnboyna combined with mari- 
time rivalry to estrange the former allies from 
one another for a period of half a century. The 
Navigation Law# passed in the time of the Com- 
monwealth and renewed under Charles II, were 


specially directed against the Dutch carrying 
trade, and the hostility found expiCFfcion iu rjo 
les* than tluee wars between England and the 
U isited Province*.. Ultimately, how ever, the danger 
of the .growing power of France uiude the English 
and the Dutch draw together again. In 1668 the 
Triple Alliance between England, Holland and 
Sweden prevented 1/niiv XIV. fiom aniieJting 
the Spanish Ncthei lands, and the thiid^uf the 
Anglo-Dutch "Wars which began in 1672 "•»-> 
unpopular in England and was the outcome 
not of national feeling but of the tortuous 
foreign policy of Charles ll., who by the secret 
treaty of Dover had promised to assist his cousin 
Louis XIV. in his schemes for territorial aggran- 
disement. 

Louis XIV.’s attack upon Holland in 1672 had 
important consequences both for the character of 
the government of that country and for the future 
history of Europe. About twenty years before 
an important change had been made in the system 
of government. William, the son of Frederick 
Henry, who succeeded his father as Stadtholder 
in 1647, was an ambitious young man. He bad 
tom vied an English princess, the daughter of 
Chnilcs I , and although the English monarchy was 
in straits at the time, his connection with one of 
the great monarchies of Europe made him anxious 
to increase his power. He tried by ft coup (Vital 
to overthrow the constitution and to seize Amster- 
dam, the centro or the opposition. He failed to 
capture Amsterdam, and before ho could do any- 
thing more ho died of fever. A few days after 
his death in 1650 liis only son William, the future 
King of England, was boi n. Tho republican juliy 
now got tho upper hand. It was agreed to leave 
the office of Stadtholder vacant, and to divide tho 
powers of the Captain General and the Admiral 
General between the States General and the Pro- 
vincial Estates. This really meant that the chief 
power in the country passed to the Estates of 
Holland, and John de Witt, the Grand Pensionary, 
a very able and patriotic man, became the real 
ruler of Holland. When Cromwell made pence 
with Holland in 1654, one of the conditions was 
that the House of Orango should fco perpetually 
excluded from tho Stadthold crate — a condition to 
which Do Mitt had no objection. "When the 
lies tot ation took place in England, this Act of Ex- 
clusion was revoked but by the Perpetual Edict of 
1668 it was declared that the civil end military 
powera were to be divided and that the same 
person could not be at once Stadtholder and Ad- 
miral and Captain General. It Was arranged 
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that the young 'WilKun should tike command of 
the army at the age of twenty-two. The re- 
publican paity, while Btieugtheuing the navy in 
ihich iUpower lay, deliberately kept the army 
™k. Hence when Louis XIV declared war 
upon Holland in 1672, he met at firpt with no 

resistance. A wave of intense popular feel, ng pot 
William at the head of affaire, and Do Witt and 
his brother were brutally murdered by an tai- 
nted mob in the Hague. William organised tl.o 
defence of hie country. The dykes were cut, 
Amsterdam was saved, and time was given for 
the other European powers to intervene. 

The importance for Europe of this war was that 
it showed dearly the goal of Louis XH.i ambi- 
tion and the means by which he intended to reach 
it As clearly as the present war has revealed to 
the nations of the world the objects and the 
methods of German policy, so clearly did the attack 
on Holland reveal to the European powers of that 
time the fact that Louis XIV. had deliberately 
adopted a policy of aggression with a view to 
making France the dominating power in Europe. 
Tho Dutch had ventured to thwart his policy in 
the Spanish Netherlands, and the insolent race of 
•traders and heretics must bo crushed. He stood 
revealed as a menace to the rest of Europe, and 
it was that revelation that led to the formation of 
the great European alliances against him. For 
forty years the struggle went on, and during 
thirty of them William of Orange was the orga- 
niser of the opposition with which Louis met. 
The aggrandisement of France meant, he saw, the 
destruction of Holland, and cold and reserved as 
he might appear to be, he was consumed with an 
ardent love of his country and often defeated 
though he was in battle, he yet succeeded in his 
policy. The Tie.aty of Nimeguen in 1G78 gave 
Louis not a single foot of Dutch soil, and the trea- 
ties of Ityswick in 1G97 and of Utrecht in 1713 
marked the failure of Louis’ schemes and the 
exhaustion of France. . 

Bnt though Louis failed to conquer Holland, its 
decline as a great power may be said to date from 
his nttack’npon it. For its protection .against 
France, it became largely dependent upon other 
powers and especially upon Englind. Ono of the 
reasons which led William to put himself at the 
head of the revolt against his father-in-law, 
James II., was his recognition of the fact that the 
English alliance was of the utmost importance in 
the conflict with France. His constant com- 
plaint against the English was that their in«ular 
position made them fail to recognise the serious- 


ness of the political situation on the continent, and 
possibly ho would have sometimes lesigned the 
English Crown had it not been for his Jove for 
Holland. After his death the alliance continued 
and (luring the war of the Spanish’ Succession the 
Duke of Marlborough was made Captain General 
of the Dutch Forces. By the Treaty of Byswiek 
the Dutch had been given the right of garrison- 
ing cei tain foitresses in tho frontier between 
France aud the Spanish Netherlands, the region 
where such deadly fighting has been going on of 
late, but Louis XIV. had turned the Dutch troops 
out in a high-handed manner. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht, the Dutch regained these barrier 
fortresses though the Spanish Netherlands now 
passed into the possession of Austria. 

On the death of William, the Stadtholdemte 
was left vacant, and the office was not revived till 
1747. During these years Holland usually fol- 
lowed the lead of England, and the maritime 
powers, ns they were called, generally acted to- 
gether until the ruptme in 1780. When England, 
therefore, took part in the war of the Austrian 
Succession on the side of Maria Theresa, the 
Dutch in 1743 did the same. The French, how- 
ever, prosed victorious in the Netherlands, and 
a French invasion of Holland in 1747 led to 
political results similar to those of 1672. The 
Orange party came into power, and it was resolred 
to resuscitate the Stadtholdersldp. The represent- 
ation of the Orange family at the time was another 
William, the son-in-law of George II. of England. 
He was appointed Stadtholder of all the seven 
provinces, and the office was declared to be heredi- 
tary in both the male and the female line. Tims the 
Rtadtholdership became practically a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. The old rivalry, how-, 
ever, between the two parties in the state did not 
dieont. Forty yearslater in the reign of William V. 
civil war nearly broke out. The republicans 
encouraged by tlie French, who disliked the 
English connexion of the Orango family, sought 
to abolish the Stadtholdership again, but Frede- 
lich William II,, the King of Prussia, whose sister 
was married to the Stadtholder, marched an army 
into Holland and restorad the power of his 
hi other-in-law. When the French Revolutionary 
War bioko out the republicans at first welcomed 
the French. The Stadtholder fled to England in 
1794, and next year tho Batavian Republic was 
set up. The close connexion between France and 
Holland, which continued for the next twenty 
years, led to the capture by Great Britain of 
many of the Dutch colonies. Some pf these weye 
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lestured when peace was made, hut others, notab- 
ly Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, were 
finally retained. 

The Dutch did not find their connexion with 
France an unmixed blessing in other ways nlso. 
“Largo sums of money were requisitioned from 
them and their interests were made entirely sub- 
servient to those of France. Once and again the 
constitution of the llatav ian Republic was chang- 
ed by Napoleon, and at last he transformed it 
into a kingdom for his brother Louis, the 
father of the future Emperor Napoleon III. 
Louis proved to have the interests of his subjects 
too much at heait, and opposed the various 
measuies ordered by Napoleon, to the anger of 
the domineeiing Emperor. He could at last 
Blind it no longer ami abdicated, whereupon in 
order to carry ont Ins continental policy the 
better, Napoleon declared Holland annexed to 
France. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna restor- 
ed independence to Holland, united with it the 
Austrian Netherlands and placed on the throne of 
the new Kingdom, William I , the son of the lato 
Stadtholder. To tompensate the King for tho 
loss of some family possessions in Germany, the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembmg was giaen to him. 
This personal union, Which till 1860 gave a right 
to a representation in the Diet of the Germanic 
• Confederation, continued till 1890 when on the 
accession of Queen Wilhelmina, Luxemburg passed 
to the representative of the Nassau family in 
tho malo line. 

Tho union between tho two parts of tho 
Netherlands bo long separated did not turn ont a 
success Tho lapse of time anil the differences of 
their historical development had created two 
separate peoples differing from (one another to a 
great extent in language, religion and economic 
interests. The opening of tho Scheldt, which had 
been closed to commerce by tho Dutch for two 
hundred years, indeed allowed Antwerp to resume 
its old position in Europe as a Renport of the find 
rank. But the growing pro«pciity of Belgium 
did not reconcile the people to the enforced 
union, for they Mt that the Dutch regarded and 
tiettod their country i*s a conquered prnainee. 
In 1810 a riot in Urns -els deduped into a revo- 
lution. The Giest Powers intervened, and 
Belgium, by the Treaty of London in 1331, Wi-s 
recognised as an independent State. The Dutch 
refused to accept this treaty, bnt ultimately did 
so in 1819 when the definitive treaty was eigne l 
«nl half of Luxemburg was handel back to the 
King of Holland. William I. abdicated next year 


and was bucceeJed by bit> f,oti William II., wlio in 
1848-the year of revolution-gave Holland a more 
popular constitution than it had hitherto 
enjoyed. He died in 1849 and was succeeded 
by bis son William III. who reigned till 
1890. He bad no son and was succeeded in 
that year by his little ten-year old daughter 
Queen Wilhelmina. In 1901 she married Prince 
Homy of Mechlenburg-Scliaapiin, and they 
have an only child, the Princess Juliana, who is 
the heiress to the throne. 

The causes of the importance of Holland noW-a- 
days aao two in number. Its colonies and its 
geographical position make it an object of great 
interest to its poueifu! neighbour. Though a 
little country containing an area of only 13,000 
sqnaie miles .and a population of .a little over five 
millions, it has a colonial cmpiie measuring in 
extent over 780,000 square miles and containing 
more than 36,00.0,000 inhabitants. Java, which 
was gi\-en back by the British after being captur- 
ed in the Napoleonic wars, is by itself snflicient to 
excite the envy of a country on the look-out for 
colonial expansion. Further, Iloltand holds tho 
mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 
not to mention smaller sti earns, and it is still one 
of the great commercial countries of the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the advocates 
of tho expansion of Germany regard it ns tho 
manifest destiny of Holland to l>o nbsoibed into 
the German Empiie. Tho Fan-Gerimnists speak 
of the Teutonic origin of tho Dutch, and of their 
being originally part of the old German Empire, 
bnt that kind of argument Ins about as much 
relevancy ns Napoleon's plea for tho annexation 
of Holland on the ground that it was composed of 
soil brought down by rivers which rose in France. 
Tho old Dutch spiiit of independence still teinnins, 
and it is ceitain that if they me attacked they* 
will sock to defend themselves, it does not seem 
likely that they will be called on to do so. The 
Allies have no intention of emulating tho exam- 
ple of Germany in violating the neutrality 
of small independent states, and though GeinvUlV 
would violate the neutrality of Holland without 
scruple if it would bung her any adiantage, at 
present at „U event, it ,> to her intent that 
Holland *noald tetnain ncntml. The Allies ore, 
however, really fighting amongst other things for 
I.; „( Holhnd, lor it i, „, t »io th.t 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 

BY 

RT. REV. .THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS. 


STATE of war between nations, especially 
between CbiistUn notion*, is on the face 
of it obviously a breach of Christian love. 
It is as unnatural a state of things as a 
quarrel or a fight between two brothers. It vio- 
lates the fundamental principle of the brother- 
hood of m\n and the universal fatherhood of God. 

“ The whole 1 iw,” says 8. Paul, “is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this, “ Thou slialt love thy 
neighbour ns thyself." “This -is my Command- 
ment," s\id our Loid .Ti-sus Cluist, “ that yo love 
one another, even «s I hue loved yon." No one 
could for a moment imagine that this law of love 
is fulfilled when nation goes to war against nation 
and when Christian brethren bond all their ener- 
gies.to kill one another. “ Amid arms laws are 
silont ’’ is an old saying. It is still truer that 
“ amid arms love is silent." 

A grave responsibility, then, rests upon the 
nation or nations thit luve provoked-this terrible 
. war, and wo are lightly veiy sonsitiie on this 
point. Both England and Germany have been 
at groit pains to justify theii conduct to the con- 
science of the Christian world. The case for 
Great Britain has been set forth with great clear- 
ness in the speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
. GeorgoandSir Ed ward Grey and in the White 
’ Book issued by the Foreign Office : and it has 
commended itself to the neutral nations of Europe 
and America. Our consciences are clear as to the 
justice of our cause. It is difficult in the heat of 
such a conflict ns this to estimate nicely the exact 
force of the various motives which have influenced 
our people. Undoubtedly the British Empite, as 
a whole, felt from the first that its existence wag 
at stake They felt too that we were bound in 
honour to stand by France against aggression on 
the pait of Germany. But from what I saw and 
heard and read myself in England during those 
fateful days nt the beginning of August 1-ud, I 
am sure that what roused the moral indignation 
of the people of Gient Britain and united them ns 
one man in support of the declaration of war wns 
the violation of the neutrality of Belgium by 
Germany. It "S’ then clewly seen that 
England had to choose between war and tlie 
breaking of its wonl ; between fighting Geimany 
and allowing a weak and helpless nation, which it 
hid promised to protect, to be trampled under 
foot in defiance of treaty obligation*. It was this 
pi tin moral issue that appealed with overwhelming 
force to the conscience, not only of Great Britain 
40 . 


but of the whole Empire 'and made war appear 
not mciely justifiable but a wcied duty, 

If ever war is justifiable for a Christian nation, 
wo can feel with a good conscience that Great 
Britain was justified in drawing the Mvonl in this 
war. The only question that can bo raised is 
whether it is eicr right, under any citcumstatices, 
for a Christian nation to go to war ; and whether 
the appeal to aims, even in defence of right and 
justice, is not a relapsB into Paganism and a 
denial of Christ. 

Undoubtedly both the teaching and exsmplo of 
Jesus Christ cun be apjieated to in defence of this 
extreme view. Such a s-ijing ns " Resist not him 
that is evil : but whosoever smitctli thee on thy 
right cheek turn to him the other also,” is not 
easy to reconcile with going to war. And apart 
from definite precepts, theie is the weight of our 
Loid'.s example. lie would not allow his disciples 
to u-.e force in His defence. IVhon, on the night 
of His airest in the garden of Gethsemnne, Peter 
drew his sword and smote a servant of the High 
Priest and cut ofl’ bis ear, our Lord bado him put 
up again his sword into its sheath, “ for,” he 
s.ud, -<, 1/1 th it take the sword sfnff polish by the 
sword ” In the same spirit as He stood bofoie 
Pilate He disclaimed the use of force and declared 
that His servants could not fight because His 
Kingdom was essentially a spiritual Kingdom. 

“ My Kingdom,” He said, “ is not of this world : 
if my Kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that 1 should not be delivered to 
the Jews: but now is my kingdom not fiom 
hence.” And this expressed the principle on 
which lie consistently acted throughout His min- 
istry. He possessed, we Christians belie\e, un- 
limited i -oner. He could, ns He said himself, 
have c tiled upon His Heavenly Father at any 
moment dining His driest and trial, and His 
Father would have sent legions of angels to lescue 
Him fiom the hands of Uis enemies. But He con- 
sistently refused to use force and won the victory 
of tiuth over falsehood, of good over evil, of Jove 
over Imttcd, by suffering not by foice, by defeat 
not by victoiy nnd in the end by "death not by life. 
Never once in all His mjntstiy do wo re id of His 
using 11s wonderful power to save Himself from 
suffering or to advance His cause. The taunt of 
Ills enemies as lie bung on the Cross unco, sciously 
expressed the essentiil principle of His life’s 
work, “ ne saved others, himself He cannot save.” 

How, then, can we reconcile this teaching and 
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truth that is only dimly revealed in the material 
universe : 

" SI»n trusted God is lore indeed 

And lore creation's final law ; 

But nature, red in toolb and clavr b 

With ravin, shrieked against bis creed.” 

In the life, the sufferings, the death of Jesus 
Christ, this truth stands clearly revealed to the 
heart and conscience of mankind. He came into 
the world to reconcile man to God, to win back to 
God hearts that had been alienated from his love. 
This supreme work of love could not possibly be 
done by force. It could only be done by humili- 
ty, by suffering, by death. The love of man could 
only be won by the revelation of the self-sacrific- 
ing love of God. We can see, then, why Jesus 
Christ' stead firstly refused to use physical force 
for the fulfilment of Ilia puipose. To have used 
force to savo Ills life or even to save Himself from 
suffering would have marred the pei fection of His 
work. Rut it is equally true that His work was 
carried out within that oi derly framework of civi- 
lir.ed life which tho rightful use of physical force 
secures. And what is true of the life and work 
of Jesus Christ, is ti ue of the life and work of 
His followers to-day. It demands this orderly 
framework of civilized life which must bo secured 
'by force and, when necessary, by war. But it can 
only be accomplished by those higher qualities of 
love, sympathy and sacrifice, which are taught us 
by the Spirit of Christ. Men are converted from 
lust and ambition, envy and hatred, not by force, 
but by unselfishness and love. 

The conclusion might seem to be, that the ma- 
jority of men must follow the law of nature and 
maintain law and order, while only a few follow 
the footsteps of Christ and promote love and 
brotherhood But that is not true. The father 
who punishes his child, also wins hb affection by 
unselfish love : the Magistrate who punishes the 
criminal, can still work like Christ for his conver- 
sion : the soldier who fights against the enemies 
of his country in tho cause of justice, can yet win 


their respect and even their love by his self-sacri- 
fice and humanity. Many stories have been told 
on both sides of Christian love and self-sacrifice 
on the battlefield. It is one of the strange para- 
doxes of human life that nowhere do we find 
more splendid examples of unselfishness, kindness 
and forgiveness of enemies than ive find in war. 

War, then, is not to be regarded simply as a- 
relapse into paganism and savagery. It comes 
indeed of an un-Christian spirit in the world. It 
is made necessary by the vices of mankind. But 
it is, for all t hat, part of that great system of 
moral discipline by which God is gradually edu- 
cating mankind for His Kingdom of eternal love. 
It has its terrible evils, but so has peace. In his 
lecture on W»r in the “Crown of Wild Olive,” 
Unskin contrasts the moral influence of peace 
and war, by m> means in favour of peace. 

4 We talk of peace and learning,’ he writes, 

‘ and of peaco and plenty, and of, peace and civili- 
sation ; but 1 found that those were not the words 
which the Muse of History coupled together : 
that, on her lips, the words were — peace and 
sensuality — peace and selfishness — peace and 
death. -I found, in brief, that all great nations 
learned their truth of word, and strength of 
thought, in war ; that they were nourished in 
war, and wasted by peace ; taught by war, and 
deceived by pence ; trained by war, and betrayed 
by peace : in a word, that they were born in 
war, and expiied in peace." 

This may be one 6ided and exaggerated, but at 
any rate there is enough truth in it to' warn us " 
against taking it for granted that peace is neces- 
sarily more Christian than war. It is true that 
if the principle* of Christianity universally pre- 
vailed in the worid, if all men and women, or even 
the large majority of them, were true and sincere 
followers of Jesus Christ, wars would cease; but 
it is also true that where the principles of Christ- 
ianity are not universally accepted - and acted 
upon, peace becomes just as un-Christian as war. 
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HOSPITAL SHIPS 

BY 

CAPT. A. J. H. RUSSELL, I.M.S. 


.LlilTAlN being the greatest maritime power 
o( the world and especially as she is now 
waging war in four continents, it is very 
essential that she should hare a consider- 
able number of Hospital Ships. 


In an overseas-war one Hospital Ship is 
mobilised for each division of the field army. 
Each is equipped for 220 beds including 20 beds 
for officers. Subject to sea transport arrangements 
the control of Hospital Ships rests with the 
Director of Medical Services and his representa- 
tive on the lines of communications. It is 
obvious, however, that in the circumstances of the 
present war there could be no such restriction as 
to numbers. 


^India’s sons have not been the last to recognise 
the necessity of these ships, for two completely 
equipped vessels have been fitted out— one in 
Madras and one in Bombay — and are now 
engaged in the work of the transfer of wounded 
and sick from the seats of warfare. 

It is customary, on the outbreak of war, to 
“convert” suitable passenger steamers into 
these floating Hospitals, ns onl) one or two are 
borne on the active list in time of peace This 
transformation was effected in Madias on the 
B. 1. S. S. “ Tends,” while in Bombay the 
Canadian Pacific Kail way Company’s S. S. “ Em- 
press of India ” was simil rly dealt with and it 
is rot too much to say that no better equipped 
Hospital Ships than the H. S. “ Madras " and the 
II. S. “Lojnlty ” nre nnywheie to bo found. The 
Hospitalship .1 [adraa owes its oiigin to H. E. 
Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, and its suc- 
cess has been chiefly due to the munificent gene- 
rosity of the Zemindars mid Ruling Chiefs of 
Southern India, prominent among whom are the 
Mahamjah of Tmvnncoie, tlio Rajahs of Cochin, 
Venkatngiri, Bobbili, Yiriinagamm, I’ittapuram 
and Parlakimidi. The general public of tbe 
Presidency also responded to His Excellency’s 
appeal in a very generous fashion. 

The Hospital Ship “ Loyalty ” has been pre- 
sented to the Government by the Princes and 
nefg of India ; and His Highness the Maharaja 
• walior has made himself responsible for all 


the nrmngemrnts nnd for the financing of the 
ship. Almost nil the Indian Princes havo associ- 
ated themselves with the Malmraji Scimli.i in this 
mission of mercy : and among tiio-e who immedi- 
ately intimated their desire to share in bearing 
tho cost of this noble undertaking may be men- 
tioned, the Chiefs of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Rewab, 
Hyderabad, Bhopal, Sitaman, Jhabua, ’ Dhar, 
Datia, Ruthin, Indore, Sailana, Kajgarh, Bar- 
wani, Kashmir, Darbhnnga, Rampur, Dewas 
(S. B.), Dowast (J. B.), Rnghognrli, Alirnjpur, 
beket, Burdwnn, Benares, Pauna «nd Dholpur. 

The first step in the transformation is the 
clearing of the main deck of all partitions and 
divisions. In the case of the S. S. Tanda,” 
tins was easily done and her main deck was 
converted into a large ward for Indian sepoys, 
rows of bedsteads with swinging cots having 
en fixed to tho deck. Other wards were 
arranged for Indian officers, European soldiers 
and European officers. The total number of sick 
and wounded that can be accommodated is 300 
but arrangements have been made by which an 
additional 100 can be taken on bo.H, should 
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•HOSPITAL SHIPS. 


addition to these, assistant surgeons ate placed 
in charge of the X-Ray room nnd bacteriological 
laboratory while additional assistant-surgeons and 
sub assistant-suigeons arc of course necessary for 
general duty. Perhaps asimportanfc ns these is the 
nursing staff which 'Aries in strength according 
tothesize of the ship. The Hospital Ship “Madias” 
h&bl matron superintendent and 8 nurses for 300- 
400 beds. 

Hospital Ships must be distinguished l>y cer- 
tain marks. All military Hospital ships must be 
painted white with a horizontal baud of green, 
while all other hospital ships carry a red hori- 
zontal band. The S. S, “Tunda” did not present a 
very picturesque appearance on her arrival nt 
Madras, but ivs the Hospital ship “Madras”, her 
greyish white hull showed up the horizontal led 
band and largo red crosses on her sMes in strik- 
ing relief. The large red ciosses must be lit up 
at night, this being effected by means of n seirch 
light whose beams nro thrown down on to the side 
of the ship. This prevents belligerent ships from 
attacking or torpedoeing what otherwise might be 
taken as nn enemy’s ship. 

The lied Croi-s Phg must ho displayed along 
with tho national ll'g, this being the distinctive 
emblem adopted at tho (5 eneva Convention by the 
Towers. Turkey, however, uses a red descent in 
pi «ce of the Red Cross. TJndei the recent Hague 
.Convention sarions amendments to the old 
Geneva Convention have been ratified by the great 
Poiwrs. It is of interest to note that British sail- 
ors have only been satisfying these Conventions 
when they endeavoured to collect tho wounded 
Germans after tho Heligoland fight. All wound- 
ed and sick in Hospital ships are to be looked on 
, UB neutrals and the medical anil nursing staffs in 
chaigo ns well as the surgical equipment, are 
also to bo treated as strictly neutral. In other 
words, the atnff of a hm-pital ship cannot be made 
prisoners of war. 

Under the Hague Convention called the Con- 
vention for the adaptation to maritime warfare of 
the principles of tho Geneva Con rent ton, hospital 


ships arc divided into tine© classes : (1) Military 
Hospital-ships, (‘2) Hospital-ships equipped by 
pi irate individuals or societies belonging to the 
belligerent stales and (3) Hospital ships equipped 
by private neutral indiridti tU or neutral relief 
societies. To secure the privilege of neutrality, 
however, in each case, it js necessary to send to 
the enemy hefoie they nic bi ought into use, the 
names of all ships intended foi treatment and trans- 
fer of the sick and wounded. Hospital ships fall- 
ing under cl isses 2 and 3 must also cany n certi- 
ficate “ declaring tint they lnd been under the 
contiol and supervision of the Govei nment autho- 
rities while fitting out and on final departure." 

it is understood, of course, that these Hospital 
ships must not bo used for any military puipose 
e.g. carrying ammunition or guns. On the other 
hand, “ while the belligfcients should be careful 
not to fue or attack a Hospital ship, they cannot 
bo expected to desist fiom wariiJ.o operations 
they are carrying on, because a Hospital ship gets 
involved in them.” 

In addition to the ships India has also pro- 
vided a special hospital to whicli the sick nnd 
wounded aie i emoved immediately the Hospital 
Ships mine in Bombay. ’J his hospital 1 eait. the 
name of The Lady Hnrdingo "War Hospital. Of 
course there ate,' in addition, seveial hospi- 
tals both in Bombay and in the other Presi- 
dencies nn<l l»i evinces of the Empiie, set opart 
exclusively for the accommodation of the sick 
nnd the wounded. The Bombay branch of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade is entrusted 
with the taric of lemoving the wounded from 
tho ships to the Indy Hardinge War Hospital 
and in the case of those going out of Bombay the 
women’s branch of tho imperial Relief Fund has 
fitted up’ sped il ambulance trains. It is common 
knowledge tint several private individuals have' 
placed then motois and carriages at the disposal 
of the St John Ambulance Brigade and there, not 
less than other subscribers, have iesponded splen- 
didlv to the needs of those who Lave suffered in 
tho Euipiio’s cause. 
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care there was no talk of payment to Portugal. 
Whether or not these reports were actually true 
hardly matters, they arc believed to day m lor- 
toatl. There it is believed by everyone, royalist 
and republican alike, that England alone prevent- 
ed action being taken with this object in view 
after the Revolution. This goes f.u to e* P l jin 
Portugal’s attitude towaids Germany, for tins 
reason, ir for no other, sho must cling to the Eng- 
lish connection. .. 

Tlwre are, however, other weighty considera- 
tions which alt tend in the same direction. It 
lurdly matters in tho New World if one of the 
small Republics has a Revolution, but in sober 
Europe a Revolution is a disturbing occurrence. 
The Portuguese Revolution was attended by many 
circumstances, which shocked exceedingly a deco- 
rous Europe, though they would hardly have dis- 
tressed the South American States. One king 
and his eldest son hail been murdered ; his youth- 
ful successor whs driven from tho Throne by the 
aid of artillery ; after the king, • fell the Church 
under most distressing circumstances; tho R«- 
publin scorned to bo supporting itself by means of 
secret agents and to la> avoiding a frank nppew 
to tho nation ; it was evident that many people 
worn opposed to tho new regimo oven to the point 
of resisting it in arms ; finally the treatment of 
jioUticO prisoners left very much to bo desired. 

It is not our business to discuss those facts or 
•their causes, very often tho actions of a political 
faction am tho results of causes for which they 
sro only partly responsible, hut tho judgment of 
tho world is very greatly influenced by facts, an.l 
lightly so, and these facts shocked Europe. 

In this troublous tima tho sheet-anchor of the 
Uepublic was tho alliance lietween England and 
Portugal, to which it expressed its ndherenc© 
almost Iwforo it was fully constituted A new 
regime is hardly respectable in Europe, but the 
next beat thing to Wing respectable, for States 
as for individuals is to claim connection with 
others of una'-sT liable respectability ; tlir» United 
States is Great llritain'a only rival in this pnrti- 
euUr virtue, and Portuguese Republicans knew 
this well. * 

Wo emphasire this point liecanse it gives us 
tho second compelling reason for Pmtugneso in- 
tervention at this moment. So far tho Republic 
lias not succeeded in freeing itself from the stig- 
ma attached to iU inception, it is still rather in 
tho shade, and people look askance at it. If, 
however, it could appear in a war of this kind as 
the ally of tho irnhl progressive and enlightened 
nations of .Europe, fighting for the sacred cau-es 


of national freedom and international probity, the 
letnrn to the European family would be far easier. 
We have already emphasized the dangers of isola- 
tion for weak States with Colonial possessions. 

Thoie isn thiid point of view from which the 
Republican Government are bound to look at the 
matter. They know, and all the world knows, 
that tho Portuguese nation is divided into fiercely 
antagonistic factions. No Government can' be 
stable under such circumstances. There is proba- 
bly only one thing which couhl uni to all parties, 
and that is the danger of losing tho Colonies. 
Tho Government may well feel that if tho nation 
were united on this issue, they might lenm to 
become more united on others, and in any case it 
would gain time. 

They need have no scruple about raising the 
’ cry ‘ the Colonies nro in dmgei.'. Germany knows 
perfectly well tho feeling aroused against her in 
Portugal. Were she victorious, Portugal would 
not be allowed to keep her Colonies for long. To 
Germany a World-Empire means no less than the 
command of the habitable globe. The victory of 
tho allies, on tho other hand, will make the exter- 
nal position of Portugal reasonably secure and 
she might easily enhance her prestige by becom- 
ing a partner in a successful war. 

Thi* mini} sis of the possible motives for Portu- 
guese intervention in tho war may seem a little 
cold, but it must be lememliered that Portugal 
is not directly concerned in tho immediate causes 
of the War, ns is evidently felt by a section of 
the jieople, for the Republicans are finding it 
somewhat dillicult to form a stable Government. 
Yet though the motives here suggested are less 
disinterested than those which forced tho British 
Empire into tlio War, they are not of tho nature 
to make n«harned the patriotic Portuguese of sin- 
cere Republican convictions. It must bo the 
highest wish of such a person for the present to 
unite Portugal under tho Republican flag, *nnd 
for tho future to save her from dismemberment. 
Also wo must not suppose that the motives of in- 
ternational probity and the protection of tho 
weak by the strong, which aro dominating in Great 
Britain, France and Russia, are not also strongly 
operative among thoughtful pooplo in Portugal. 

So far we have assumed the probability of 
the Portuguese intrivention on the side of Great 
Britain. The advantages which would accrue to 
the Allies from such a development may now bo 
glanced at. In the first pi ice, Portugal is not a 
great military state, but neither was Belgium 
before this war. There is little doubt that if 
well led and disciplined, tbo Portuguese soldier 
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their melancholy ly \ ic Fongs."* In Procopius wo 
re-vd tint the nncient SI ivh were not malignant 
nor villiinous, but harmless and naive; while the 
Got man chronicler, Adam of Bit-men, (+107!i) tells 
Us tint tlicro wa-v no moio hospitable mu! kindly 
people tli in tlie SI t\s of 1 'otndr.ini‘i. 

Such was the people wliiclt fun ml itself between 
nn upper and nether millstone, and whrso only 
history is one long tale of martyrdom On tiio 
oust and south they weio exposed to tho in<mnte<l 
Nomads of tho sttppc*, and on the west and notth 
they had to face the full impact of the (ieimnnic 
on-rush. “ The Slav and tho mounted Nomad,” 
pays Pelsker, “ aro diametrical extremes, and the 
rmmlorous itony of f.ito made them tieighhoni* 
The one was a soft nnvtl, the other a hammer 
hard as steel. A second not less weighty ham- 
mer, the Germans, catne into play, and the anvil 
was ben to ii flat.” 

The greatest posable contrast exists between 
the expansion of tho Slav and the Germanic 
VblLenramleriing (Wandering of tho Nntions); the 
Gei manic expansion burst like a storm on tho 
peoples of the south ; the expansion of the Slave 
may bo compared rather to tho on-coming of the 
tide, silent, almost tin noticeable, but irresistible 
and mighty in its results The two chief enemies 
of the Slav were the Nomads and tho Germans. 
It has been the task of the Slavs to net ns a butler 
state, and to save Europe fiom tho barbarians of 
the Evstorn Steppes at tho price of its own deve- 
lopment. Had it not been for the Nomads, Rus- 
sia might to-dvy have stood in the van of Euro- 
pean progress. “ Her netw ork of rivers, ns if 
. created for primitive commeice, is the most mng- 
• nificent on the face of the earth, and in spite of 
its inhospitable climate it would certainly have 
nurtured tho highest civilisation had not its 
southern enhances been situated in the grass 
steppo by the Black and Caspian Sens, the domain 
of the mounted Nomads, the arch-enemies nnd 
stillers of civilisation." Storm after storm of 
these Nomads swept over the nascent civilisation 
of early Slavonia leiving death and desolation ui 
its train. The Greek colonies planted among the 
Scythians of tho coasts of the Black Sea and Soi 
of Azov perished in the wild raids of the Fecond 
century 11 0 , and with them tho seeds of civili- 
jution. The Goths established in the thin! and 
fourth centuries A.D , a domination which 
lasted two hundred years ; but in 3 7!i the Goths 
fell before the Huns, »»nd the Slavs were left to 

* FtUfcer . Tht Expantlon of tht Slavs, I. o. p* ge 
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face for fourteen rr-nturics the Irands of Nomads 
i>inarmti»g fiotn tlmt ojicitui tjenliitm, Centra! A*i»- 
Himn, Bulgurs, Avals, ChatuiK, .Magyar*, I’atzin- 
nks. Curiums and Mongols npjK.*nmt in Mircesnon, 
one horde ovc-i throwing another, but all com- 
bining to oppn'Ht tho wictchisl Slav nnd to m»*ke 
the name of SI iv (projouly Slovene, a name which 
piobihly n)i*mt'“iin inlm bit-uit of Slovy”) syno- 
iiy moils among tho jieoph-Kof Euroi*Jnnd Western 
Am, with the word ‘slave.' 

Nor wcic tho Nomads nlono in making ' Khm-fc 
of tho SI ivh , the Vikings of the Northlands made 
war on them with idiipa. The Viking was not 
only a pimto nml n warrior luit was also a trader. 
Trading settlements of the Vikings nlmunded in 
Nr* them Russia. Among tho chief ntticle» of 
their trade wcio »!ivcs. 'Jhe Vikings fell vi|«on 
tho inhabitants and carried them off to tho dist- 
ant Volga and the Nearer East for tale. These 
Vikings were called tho Hot — n name which 
mount tho ‘ senfuiei*.' This word of Scandi- 
navian origin became the name of the greatest of 
the Slav kingdoms — Russia. 

Though the Vikings or Varangians, ns they 
vveie nKo called, enslaved the Slav*, they were 
not cmel nmstcis So vve find tiiat in the ninth 
century the Slavs actually put themselves under 
the protection or these northern pirates. The 
Pseudo Nestor Chronicle relates nndei tho date 
839 A 1). “ The Slavs drove tho Varangians, 

over seo, and began to govern themselves, and 
there was no justice aiming them, nnd clan to‘e 

against dnn ” “ and they said to each 

other. Let us seek for a prince who can reign 
over us and judge wlmt is i ight. And they went 
over tho sea to the Varangians, to Russ, for f® 
were these Varangians called . . . . They said to 
R"*s: ‘Our land is laige and rich, but there is 
no order in it ; come ye and reign over us.’ And 
three brothers were these with their whole clan, 
and they took with them all the Itu«s (i.e.,«he Scan- 
dinavian Russ not tho Inter Slavonic Russians 
who got their name from tho Russ.), nnd they 
came nt first to the Stoviens and built the town 
ol Ladoga, and tho eldest Rurik settled in Lndo- 
K* - • - . . nnd the Russian land got its name 
tiwm these Varangians."* Thus the Norman 
Kingdom of Russia was founded just about two 
bundled [years before the Noimsn conquest of 
England. 1 

By the strong bulwark thus erected by the 
•Normans at th e expense of the Slavs, the attacks 

•Quoted by IW f r 1 . c . page * 34 , ~ 
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bf the'* Tatars hnd other Nomads were checked, 
and the Germans and other Western nations were 
enabled 'to develop their cult mar unchecked by the 
devastating inroads of these marauders. 

Kurik concentrated his strength by building 
fortresses. Ills successor Oleg extended his 
power at tbn expense of the souther Tatars and 
by estrblishing his enpitat at Kiev, commanded 
the Dnieper and tho lord to the Blrck tica 
Under Vladetnir (980 1015), the Rus berame 
Christi \n and were received into the Giiek Ortho- 
dox Church, an event fr.< light with gie it conse- 
quence-', since it bound Russia closely to the 
Eastern Empire, and placed n bmici lietween the 
Russians and Poles, who w-pro reconverted by the 
Roman Church under Boleslaus (992-1025) ‘ >u 
ordor that they might obtain the protection of 
tho Holy See ngrinst tho Germans, who were 
pressing eastwards*. Her Oi thodoxy nccentuutcd 
the isolition of Russia, which owing to its posi- 
tion w.rs already out of the ordinary path of 
European development. 

The history of medieval Riwmv is one long 
story of constant struggle ng trust tho Nomad 
hordes, which threatened its very existence from 
the east and south, tho powerful kingdom of 
Poland over jealous of any rncrenso in power on 
the part of its Muscovite neighbours on the east, 
and the tendencies toward-, decentralisation and 
faction within. 

'■ Another stage in Russian history began with 
the accession of Ivan the Terrible (1534 84). 
Ivan was the first Russian sovereign to invent 
and consistently net up to a regular, theory 
of autocracy, focussed in tho person of the 
Tsar, lie was the regenerator of old Muscovy. 
Surrounding himself with the most capable men 
he could find, ho set himself to break the power 
of the Tabus, and to extend his empire to the 
Volga, The Crimea was invaded and partially 
nubj ugated, and the power of the Russian nobles 
broken, lie wns determined that there should be 
no power in Russia except the Tsar. Yet in spite 
of bis genius and his Foresight, his reign left Rus- 
sia worse off than ho found it. His cruelty out- 
raged the rights of humanity and stimulated 
tho worst elements in the people. Politically 
he showed wonderful foresight nnd anticipated 
some of the ideals of Peter the Great. He 
was very popular with tho lower and middle 
classes, and was the first Tsar to summon and take 
the advice of a popular assembly. Yet his reign 
Vms followed by a period of terrible confusion, 
during which the Russian State almost dis- 
appeared. 


A Imttcr order of things dawned for Russia 
•with the accession of tho Romanovs in the person 
of Michael Romanov, 1613. “It is not too much 
t«» say that the Renaissance of Russia dates from 
tin* quinquennium (1013-1618) duiingwbich the 
gioit m« n nf the redm devoted themselves to the 
piltiotic duty of guiding the footsteps of their 
y •nog Tsar, and rallying the recuperative ele- 
ments of the nation round the newly established 
throne. A new spit it of p itiiotism pervaded tho 
people. Local and personal aims were abandoned, 
and tho people united in placing themselves under 
an autocracy which seemed to promise the best 
government for their- Fatherland." Russia was in 
a desperate condition. 1 he Swedes were in pos- 
session of their Baltic Provinces ns well ns the 
great emporium of Nijni-Novgorcd ; the Poles 
held Smolei sk nnd the West ; the Cossacks were 
trying to e-tabli-h a kingdom for themselves on 
theVolgi; and hordes of savage Tatars swarm- 
ed burning, outraging and pillaging in every 
direction. Thanks to the genius and energies of 
the young king, theso danger^ were nllsurmount- 
cd ami the power of Russia consolidated at the 
expense of her foes. Poland jier greatest rival 
sank gm.lu.11y during the 17th century, while 
Russia si. iwly but surely grew in strength nnd 
prosperity. 

Owing to tin ir past, the Russians were far 
behind the rest of Europe in' civilisation. 
‘‘An iron-hound conservatism* tho consequence 
of a gross ignorance due again to centuries 
of isolition from the civilised West, fettered , 
every morement, every thought of the national 
life. Perpetual tutelage and an-absolnte want of 
culture were almost invincible obstacles to any- 
thing like the development of a free and healthy 
Social life in Muscovy, while the continual in- 
crease of public burdens, and the repression of 
all popular amusements by the Greek Church," 
drove the people to seek relief from tho grinding 
monotony of lire in habitual drunkenness nnd the 
grossest sensuality.”* This was the result of 
centuries of oppression on a people possessing 
many noble qualities which, if developed, would 
have placed them among the foiemost of tho na- 
tions of Europe in the 17th century. It was from 
n people in this condition that Peter the Great set 
himself to taiw th,t nt* Itussi,,, „i„ dl tns 
become the Russia of to day. 

Peter the Great amended the throne in 1689 
and diet! i« 1725. On his accession ho found the 
Empire suflenng from ev ils of every kind—' “dis- 

• Brin : Slavonic Europe, 2,j 7-'5& 1 0 p«g 8 32a7 * 
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would give a gfnd account of himself, though a 
tsieent Revolution is nob a goo l training fm tlii- 
ripUnoanl self-iontinint, IWtugd might put 
into tlie field several thousand men, who could lw 
very useful oven now aa aecond linn tinops nnd 
would i.ipiilly imptnao under tin* Rtimnhis of iic- 
tuil war condition*. The principal ndv mtagH 
gained, however, would ho the doting of tin* 
Portuguese port* to the enemy 'k shipping of nil 
kinds; two month* ago it ww tejiorted tint some 
aovBnty Germ »n morehnntmnn h id Liken ichigo 
in those poit*, and on the nthei hind them hai - 
bourn would he open without irstin Mon to the 
Allied Powers; under ipiito rmteeix i hie riicum- 
stancos this might bo of oxtieine \ due to tlicm. 

SPAIV 

AVhen we turn from Pot tug d to Spiin, wo ore 
confronted with n f.u- mote coinpln iti*d problem. 
Without much .ulveitisomont, Spun his in our 
time crept g i nd u illy luck into n position, which is 
full of promise for hot future gicitiinsx j|,., 
close proximity to Pot-tug d and the memory of u 
former possession of tint rountiy would of them 
pelves be sufficient to cuise some jeilousy nnd 
suspicion between them Che sudden Revolution 
and the nttick upon the Church which followcl 
it, could only alien ite tho count) hs still fm ther 
for Spain is much tiouhled with Itepuhlicin am* 
tatoiR, and is of all the rountites of Eniope still 
the 1 most Catholic ’ Had no othei mlluonces 
been at woik, these would li ive been sufficient to 
bend the sympathies of Spain in the opposite 
direction from those of Portug d IJ u t other 
pressure has also been brought to bear tend in*' 
in tbe same direction. When Germany begin to 
see thnt she due not attack France over Morocco 


alio liojH-il to .attain her end by cncoiiniging 
ntidi ambitions in tho same rjuailer, M ■»>)'_ p * 11 ' 
death of contemporary European jwlitics wiihre- 
member that tho friction resulting from tliwe 
Teutonic dibits ivrm so great, th it it necessitated 
nappciil mission by tho French Foreign Minister 
of tho diy to Madrid to put iimtten* stmight. 
The leault wna an agreement insteid of ft war 
tietwcen tim two HfttionH. Still thcie « n* Rome 
bittcrne*« left behind in Spain, nnd tho religious 
Kiiircptihitities of the people w ere oflVnded by the 
nttitudn of tlm French Republic toward# tho Holy 
Sen France, England and Russia nrc nil outside 
that communion, while Austria i«, next to Spam, 
its most devoted Mippoiter. Theso thing* count 
for inurh. 

On tho other aide wo hive to plica tho influence 
of tho Com t No foreign I’iuico is sojwpul.tr in 
England ns King Alfonso, nnd ho is hardly, if ^ 
all, less popular in Franco. Ho has shown Id* 
friendship for both these countries on hi* frequent 
visits to them. His Queen is nn English Prince**, 
"ho, though she Ins cousins fighting for Germany* 
has nl ready lost one brother killed in action while 
fighting for tho freedom of Belgium Thcie can 
bo no doubt upon which aido tho Royal sympa- 
thies lie. 

In any c iso Rpiin wool I not wantonly dec- 
lue w.ar upon her u-iro-t neighbours. Slio In* 
nothing to gain in, l much to lo-m liy doing M>* 
fur ultimately their c-uisu i-, hers, as it is that of 
every State which desires to bo delivered from 
the crushing burden of nn nll-consuming milita- 
rism Spun will almost certainly remain neutral 
throughout the War, unless she i* forced to take 
up ni mi in self defence, n contingency which 
need not now bo seriously considered. c 
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Russia: Its Political and Social Development 

BY PROFESSOR S. J. CRAWFORD. 

(MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLim.) 


T is one ol the ironies ot history tint 
U uiAfeivUihmM Itwl tlniD«lve> m tl» 

It jwotgnifa 11110 ”“0 r ™“ re , 

’ Iblgium »nd E..gl t .. h.rs.l.Ury 

.ncmi™ o[ tha SU.-tto Oenran and the Aornwh 
The Austrian Empire l.mMo. a Urg. namW ot 
SUvs, who are forced ng liiwt their will g 
*.,i„,t their Imt tl.a teal et«™“ “ 

tha cn, ,t Slav Power ,,r« tha Oenn»n», the Hue- 
g.rte. and the Turk., the Brat ■apra-anlrng the 
flaaffwlinM of tlx northern trrhca who whether 
a, Vikmgt or in tha more epeelou. lrut t™rvrl, 
le.« UrUroin 8«i>o o( military order* ”""*> 
century after century ng-dii't t ] ,e P™? 1 ** 0 

HUv, while tha llun K .riilH and the lurk* are the 
U.t ra'lca In Europe of the hound*, “ho “are 
(or age* tha Irma of W..1MI, etnhntton. 

Senna race* like ao.ne indindoala atom to hate 
' hern horn for martyrdom. Endow* arth preat 
and noble nualitiea rthioh orcrto frelin s a of minor- 
Mian and hope for the future, it Inn. ten their - lot 
to .offer and to die, while other people, lee. pdted 
have taken thopoeltion the.o mipht have been nr- 
fH'ftctl to fill. Such his b*en tho lot of the SUv*. 
Until compurativvly recent times they have been 
the nport of a cruel destiny. A well-known histo- 
rian hot Kid down tho dictum that “ a P®«P» 
and remains wliat its land of origin has made it. 

Of no people is this truer than of the Slav*. Just 
as tho mounted Nomad is tho eon and product of 
the arid salt desert*, the Slav is the product of 
the mandt. The original home of the Slav was 
Ptdesie — a district about half as Urge aa hnglan.J, 
triangular in *hap« with the towns of Htest- 
LitoVyk, Mobile* and Kiev forming the npicea. 
Tho whole district was onro a Uke and eaen now 
consists main! v of marshland formed by the mer 
Prinet. This v*«t ext*nt of marshland had a 
desolating effect on its inhabitants. Intercourse 
was Jiff, cult, well-nigh impossible, except when 
winter gave stability to the tretchetous quag- 
mire*. It was easier for the Vikings to tracer?* 

* P*Uker — Cjm^ridy* SItUtvil It^tory I1,p»S« t*®. 

M 


the network of water* which extend from the 
Hiltic to the Caspian than for the Slavs on one 
side of the marsh to visit their neighbours on 
the other. Tho ancient Slavs therefore lived in 

isolated communities lacking both political and 

social unity. “ Mauricius ”* testifies that they 

aa ere “kingless nnd hostile to one another and 

never oared to form bands." Tha historian Pro- 
copius tells us “ that they were not mled by one 
man but lived from the earliest times in ‘ demo- 
cracy ’ nnd so they deliberated in common on nil 
their ntr.iirs — good and bud." Not only did their 
m.arahy homo militate against political and social 
cohesion but it also sapped their vitality, nnd 
stunted the growth of men, cattle nnd vegetation, 
depriving its inhabitants of physical foice nnd 
reducing them to tho humblest kind of subsist- 
ence. The reeds and rushes of tho marsh were 
unsuitable foci for cattle; the nil-pervading 
marsh rendered sgriculturo on a 1 irge scale impos- 
sible, so that tho inhabitants i\eio reduced to 
living mainly by hunting, fishing, pig-reai ing and 
the cultivation of manna-gras*,— -the only kind of 
grain which flourished in that unhealthy region. 

Many of the characteristics of the primitiio 
SI iv survive to this day in the inhabitant of 
White Russia. “ The White Russian is nbovo 
all a fisherman and a husbandman. Void of all 
enterprise be leaves othera to trade with the 
fruits of his labour and they drain him to the 
list farthing. Drunkenness is bis. only hateful 
quality; otherwi-e he has attractive traits. He 
is thrifty almost to avarice in the management 
of his nffsira, nnd shows an endurance Unit Imi- 
moni-es little with his slender physique. He is 
in no way nggcessii e, but rather dreamy, confid- 
ing, not at nil malicious, good-tempered, not with- 
out dignity, aery hospitable, and a lover of amuse- 
ment. The dance, the song and music are his 
natural elements. On summer evenings the village 
youths assemble in the streets and afterwards 
promenade th e whole night long singing in choru9 
iota! by P«i»ker, I. e. pags 42Q. ~ 
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aipition of energy, dislike of co operation, repu* Tiie Army, Navy, Church, nnd Civil Kernca "ere 

dintion of responsibility, luck of initiative, tho- tli« only pnife-Moim which brought distinction 

tyranny of tho family, tho insignificance of the and eminence in these was the lot of « favoured 

individual.” To remove these was a Ilomilenn few. Coemption and incompetence were life in 

task, but the Emperor did not slumk from it. nil. The vast inns* of the pe-oplo were serfs, 

. lie found his country a scmi-Oiientnl jiowcr, ho chained to the soil nml without political or social 

nndo Tier a Western nation ; ho found her isolated lights, entirely in the power of the Landowner*, 

from the West, shut in on from the sea on the No my of hope lighted up tho futiiio for the 

north-west by Sweden, cut ofV ftmu Kuiopo on wret«hed serf. “ Education was prohibited to 

tho west by Poland, and baned fiom tho Black him ; his agricultural implement* weio of a scry 

Sea by Turkey. With indomitablo persev enmeo nuliinentary kind ; Ids cattle weio few and stunt- 

lie set himself to leform tho internal institutions ed.”* In inatteis cccleshistic.il tho Orthodox 

and raise them fioin a lmbaiic level to that of Church was all-jiowcrful and was icgarded with 

tho Western states. Ho uw with a statesman’s affection by the people. 

foresight that if his country was to occupy its On tho murder of Paul I, in 1801, Alexander I. 

rightful place among tho nations of tho West that became Tsar. His accession was hailed with de- 

her way must be cleared towards tho sea. With light by tho nation, and his subjects looked for- 

this end in view he made war on tho Swedes and ward with hope to tho reign of one who was 

established his new capital, St. Peteisburg, on known to possess enlightened view. From his 

the shores of the guff of Finland. Tho weakness tutor Lahnq*, he had imbibed the literal views 

of Tmkey paved tho way for Russian domination of Rousseau and Voltnii o. Their hopes were not 
in the Black Sea. Poland was already weak. disappointed. During tho first ten years numcr- 

The policy thus initiated by Peter the Gieat was ous domestic reforms wero carried out. The 

carried on by his successors, and in spite or re- administration was remodelled ; the nobility were 

lapses progress was maintained. Catherine 11. granted their ancient rights ; merchants and pea- 

extended tho boundaries of the Empire westwards snnts wero allowed to hold land ; the fetters placed 

by sharing in the partitions of Poland In her on trade woe stink off; the censorship of the 

reign the Crimea was finally contpiered and Russia press was relaxed ; education was extended, and 

became the most powerful nation on the Black many legal reforms were carried out. 

Bea. Constant progress was also made in extend- In fotcign affairs a change of policy was inaugu- 
ingthe Empire in the East. rated. Owing to Paul’s infatuation for Napoleon,* 

At the beginning of the nineteenth ceDtury, Russia had become involved in war with Britain. 

. Russia had an area of about 2,000,000, square miles The young Tsar formed a coalition against 
and a population estimated at about 50,000,000. * con> Prussia alone remained doubtful, and it 
.In spito of her gieat extent, she was with tho wns the urgent appeals of Alexander I. 

exception of Poland, a united empire. The backed by the' entreaties of Stein that routed 

central provinces were of Slav blood, not without Frederick William and his Prussians from tbeir 

some Tatar admixture, which imieases in the lethargy. Austeniitz and .Tena saw the ainiies 

east and south-east. The Baltic Provinces were the Alliance routed and the disappointment of 
‘inhabited by Letts, Lithuanians and Finns; of Alexander’s hopes. Napoleon invaded Russia, 
these the Letts and Lithuanians had been for Alexander was compelled to make peace with 

centuries under German influence. Her popula- Napoleon at Tilsit, 1807. This pence committed 
tion at this period wns mainly rural, only some Bussia to Napoleon’s economic designs, and led 
five per cent, of the wholo living in towns, the 40 the Russian conquest of Finland from Sweden 

largest of which were St. Petersburg with (1809), ""d incidentally to tho Finnish Question. 

300,000 inhabitants and Moscow with about In 1809, Napoleon offended Russia by the crea- 
230,000. The population was composed of two t ’ on of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw which rob* 
classes, nobles and serfs. Veter the Great had hed Russia of most of Poland* and'raised up * 

striven to build up a middle class of traders and powerful enemy on her western frontier. The 

craftsmen, but without much success. Foreign rep ult was that Russia threw in her lot with the 
trade was mainly in the hands of aliens or Jews Allies, Russia was invaded, and Moscow burnt- 

Education, in spite of Peter’s efforts, had made Alexander wns the soul of’ the Coalition which 

hut little progress. The learned professions had overthrew Napoleon at Leipzig (1813), the 
» no corporate existence, and the possession of Battle of the Nations, and entered Paris on 
oipital was almost restricted to the nobility. • RL — - 

J bkna * - o/ RuMta, p. 6 a 12. 
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reign. The war with Japan which seemed fraught 
with the disaster to Russia lias really been a 
blessing In disguise. RBssia’e. defeat forced her 
sovereign and his ministers to throw themselves 
in earnest into the task of trying to satisfy the 
political aspirations of the country. The result 
of this was tho promulgation of a decree consti- 
tuting a Chamber of Deputies or Dnina, freely 
elected by the people, and an Upper House, or 
Impel ial Council, whoso members .ire selected 
partly by election and partly by nomination. 
Here are collected a most heterogenous assembly 
of nationalities— Cieat Russians, Litth^ Russians, 
Finns, Tatars, Roles, Russo Germans, Circassians, 
etc. The number of parties is almost as largo an 
the number of nationalities. The cabinet nnbko 
ours is nominated by the Tsar, though his choice 
is limited by tho fact that he must choose minis- 
ters who will receive tho support of the Duma. 
D» ad-locks have occuned several times and ore 
likely to occur again in future, but slowly and 
surely the Russian people are woiking out their 
political salvation os they have woikcd out their 
economic and social snlvntion. 

It is true that much remains to bo done oven 
in these two list spheres. Education is Rtill back- 
ward, “ but three great educational factors are at 
work ; tho first is tho Government educational 
system which Is doing its utmost to extend lower 
secondary and higher education throughout the 
’ Empire ; tho second is tho army in which every 
unlettered recruit is taught to read Rnd write ; 
and tho third is to bo found in tho practical edu- 
cation given in the village assemblies which are 
spread like a network over the Empire, and where 
all communal airdrs are discussed and settled.” 
A new spirit hns begun to pervado tho people. 
In agricultural nlTurs the peasantry are relinqui- 
shing their conservative methoili and manifesting 
a progressive spirit. Industrially the conntry. is 
passing through a revolution, which may not 


inaptly bo compared with the English Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth centuiy. A new 
meicantile and middle class has arisen, full of 
sympathy with culture and progiess. The stand- 
ard of comfort has every wheio risen. The' sons 
of the new middle class are being well-educated 
in schools, technical colleges and univeisiti’ep, 
Tho clergy, on the whole, aie the most backward 
class, but under the now regime their attitude is 
neutral towards science and culture rather than 
obstructive. The church must not bo entirely 
blamed for the peisecution of the Jews. It is 
true that they nre not guiltless, but much of the 
hatred of the Jew hns been duo to economic 
rather than religious causes. The Jewish money. 
lender in the {*»st made himself both indispensable 
to and hated by the Russian peasant. 

The noblrs have also shared in tho general pro- 
grcsai They ha\ e been described by a competent 
judge ns “well-educated, highly cultured, remark- 
ably open-minded, most nnxious to acquaint them- 
selves with the latest ideas in science, literature 
and art, and very fond of studying the most ad- 
vanced foreign theories of social end political 
development, with it view to applying them to 
their own country*.” 

We will conclude this sketch of the political 
and social development of Russia by quoting 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s summing up of 
Russii’s relation to England — " The conflic- 
ting interests of tho two great powers 'are 
not so irreconcilable ns they nre so often 
represented, and the chances of solving the 
difficult problem by mutually satisfactory com- 
promises may be greatly incrensed by cultivating 
friendly relations with the Power which was 
formeiiy our lival and now our ally.” All that 
has occurred since the War began tends to 
justify this optimistic view of the future relations 
between the Russian and British Em pires. 

* SkckeazM Wallace, T. c. 2 , it id page 23. ’ ' 


THE IDEAS. OF BERNHARD I. 

BY MR. T. E. WEEDY. 


t T was long ago pointed out by Madame Do 
U Stiel tint “thought, which calms other 
II people, excites the Germans.” If that was 
true of the Germany of her day,' it is truer 
of modern Germany, and in our time the thought 
of Germany has been «ingulnly feverish, full of 
beady doctrine and megalomania. The hasty 


people who expound the causes of the war in the 
halfpenny papers have seized on the name of 
NieLsrcbe and dragged it into every discussion 
with the assurance which only complete ignorance 
of lus work can give. The truth is that only to a 
very limited extent, and then mostly indirectly 
can Jvietezche be regarded as the author of 
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the movement which culminated in German 
a^gtession and the war. lit** grc.it nnd disorder- 
ed mind v a** that of a poet rather than that of a 
philosopher — many of In* Mr ik ran lx* ]«iml|clrd 
out of William Blake — ami he c.innut possibly bo 
regirded ns “ ti Fife guide.” There is much nxtrn- 
vaginco, much morbidity, much ferocious egotism 
in Nietszehe, but there are indisputable flashes of 
wisdom, elements of real gntiideui, nml for the 
di -eliminating reader a tonic against sentiment- 
alism that is dvngcrous only if swallouisl in 
largo doses. It is to looser men, to the notori- 
ously fanatical histnu.m Tnetsthko nnd to the 
egregious Bernhardt, that we must look for the 
clearer and comer doctrines which ha\o hel|ied to 
intensify tlio madness of modern Gei many. 

Of Rernhardi tho man, them is little to gay. 
lie 19 over sixty yexrs of ago, a ictired General 
living on his estate in Silesi i, and writing them 
books which have nn great intrinsic value but 
wlii 'll has greatly stimulated tha Gentian mili- 
tarists and tlierefc.ro cliini attention. 

Bornhardi's waitings on the methods by which 
war should bo waged do not here concern us. Wo 
have to deal with (i) his belief that war is in 
itself “an lnstiument of culture,” and (ii) lus 
conviction that war is a necessity for Gemun), 
unless she is to lose her position ‘As mgards the 
first part of tho cnqtiiiy, it may shortly b« said 
, that there is a considerable amount of half truth 
in Bernhardi's contentions. War does undoubt- 
edly bring out gome valuable qualities in civili-cd 
mankind, which in peace are liable to decay or at 
least to lie dormant. The thing is a platitude 
and here it may be said that Bernhnrdi is an in- 
veterate platitude monger, with no really fine 
quality of mind, though with a kind of crude 
power of pressing assertions home. The proper 
answer to tha first part of Bernhard iV case is not 
denial of the truths lie exaggerates but the retort 
that his contention fs met ely a criticism of our 
failure to make peace a finer thing The inference 
which wisdom would di.xw from his premiss i» 
not — “Then let us rush into war,” but, “lotus 
make pence something more heioicnl than tlie 
mere negation of war." As for the second put 
of his case, it needs mot e detailed statement. 

Being a Gorman, with the hnmout less megalo- 
mania of modern or Pin««hni-ed Germany in his 
very marrow, he calmly assumes ns a sort of law 
that. Gei many must be morally (“morally” is 
good) entitled to acquire such territories as other 
Powers now hold, for by their possession she 


would lxi enabled to “ find herself/’ to realise her 
national Mpirntionx. That this is not a burlesque 
of his view may bo easily shown. Ho writes in 
tho work translated as “ Britain, GeitnnuyV 
Vassal" to this effect : — Tho Germans are tin* 
most cult Hied race on tho earth ; they started 
Jato in the rnco for colonics ; thoy believe they 
could m.aki* better uwi of colonies than Great 
Britain and Franco hnvo done ; therefore they 
haxc a moral right to acquire Briti*b and French 
colonies' Tlu* monil question being thus simply 
settled, Bernhardt turns to tho problems of prac- 
tical j-ditfis. According to him, the Triple /,*»• 
tmt* is directed ngniust Germany, whereas of 
course it was entirely defensive and so vague that 
Groat Britain’s intervention in this war would 
have been uncertain if Belgian neutrality had not 
been violated. And why is Great Bri'ain so de- 
termined to destroy Gei many's navy? Bernhardi 
is ready with the most fantastic explanation ever 
given by a professed authority on international 
alluirs. Great Britain, Im declares, exjieots eien- 
tually to have to fight the United States! She 
dared not risk that with so poweifnl'a licet as the 
German in Eiiroj.cnn walci-s. Consequently, 
according to Bernhardi, she has for yearn ls?en 
anxious to bring nl*ont wni and smash tho Ger- 
man fleet while as vet tho Anglo-American war 
was a long way off' (jf course, tho explanation of 
this clumsy and fai -fetched fiction is tbat Bern- 
hard, dare not ..vow that Gei many lias for years* 
persistently challenged British nmal supremacy, 
while on land she was making herself on the 
whole the fust militate Powei in the world. 

Hemmed in " by Great Britain, France and 
Russia, denied nil opportunity of asserting her 
precious moral right to other nations’ colonies, 
and bursting with the parvenu pride of a new 
tmpire, for which Bernhardi finds,, prettier name, 
Germany find, war “a moral and biological ne- 
ce^Mty. T»o years ago he wiote : — “A policy 
% IC i** S rB *'^ to ACt is demanded in the interest 
ot self-presem alien out of ixiliticnl wisdom. It 
would bo wry dingeious to follow a wailing 
policy And again “ If we maintain nn atti- 
tudeof inactivity and drift, Germany’s portion 
will become more and more unfavourable." lie 
has not had long to wait for that war which was 
to ne an instrument of culture" (applied to the 
tb 9 ^" 0 ar f t 'V? as, * r . es of Belgium) and to prove 
mnas'biT 6 r *• 19 c l a * m that the Germans are the 
most ideal, 5t .c and enlightened of peoples. 



THE DREADFUL STORY OF WILLIAM AND THE MATCHES. 



It almost makes mo cry to tell 
What foJihh William once befell, 
lie'll grown more headstrong every day 
And now unit left alone at piny. 

Upon the table close fit band 
A box of matches chanced to stand. 

Now Dnmo Kuropi oft had told him 
Tint if lie touched them she would scold 
him 

Ihit William said, “ Oh. wlnt .1 pity, 

Foi when they burn it is so pretty ! 

So long I’ve united for this game ' 

They crackle and they spurt and llan.e !" 

The puss) cats lira nl this, 

And they begin to hiss. 

And stretch their clans, 

And mise their puns : 

Me-ow," they said, “ mo ow, me o ; 
You’ll burn to death if )ou do so!” 

Hut William would not tnko advice 
1,0 1,1 match — it was so nice! 

It crackled so, it burnt so clear 
ttxactly like the picture here). 

He jumped for joy and ran about, 

And was too pleased to put it out. 

The pussy-cats were still 
Alarmed at naughty Will’ 

They stretched their claws. 

And raised their paws : 

‘‘ Tis veiy, very wrong, you know ; 
Me-ow, me-ol Me-ow, me . of 
You win be burnt if jou do so 1 



Bufc see, 0 whit a flaming storm ! 

£s)? hts ati/giit hif wife®/ 
His tunic burns, his arms, his Imir, 
lie burns all over, everywhere. 


Then how the pussy-casts did mew. 

What eke, pool pussies, could they do ? 
They btt earned at him, ’twas nil in vain, 
And then they screamed and screamed 
again 

“ Slake haste ! make luistc ! mo o w, me-o f 
lie’ll burn to death, wo told him so !” 


So Will was burnt, with nil his clothes, 
llis arms and hands and e)es and nose : 
All perished in a flaming crash— 

Except the points of his moustache ! 
And nothing else but these was found 
Among his ashes on the gionnd. 


dad tr&ea (be goad cats set beside 
The smoking ruins, how they cried ! 

“ Mo-ow me-oo, me-ow me-oo. 

What will our German Empire do ?” . 

The tears ran down their cheeks so fast 
They made a little pond at last. 

* From Messrs Methuen & Co s , publication." 
“ Swollen headed Wilhsm.” 



GENERAL VON MOLTKE. 

The German Oenrralioimoln the War of 1 fcTO 
and the Victor of Sedan, Von Moltko’a name 
i» ittll on in»]>imlion to the German*. Krom 
*11 account* Uio Geraen Bt»ft ia following 
cloaelr Die principle* end methods laid down 
bj tbia great alralegiit. 



The National Songs of the Belligerents 

BY PROF. K. C. MACARTNEY, M.A., 

(0/ the Madias Christian College.) 


THE EJfflLISn NATIONAL ANTI1EV. 

EARLY all nations possess battle-songs nnd 
battle-tunes, and the value of these to 
an army in the field is immense, seeing 
that very much depends upon arousing the 
enthusiasm of the individual soldier. This has 
been tecognised by some Governments, notably 
the German, who train their armies to sing at 
the word of command with as much ease as they 
train them to shoot. In the British Army, 
however, the songs of the troops are not the 
songs which have been hallowed by tradition, but, 
as a rule, the latest music-hall ditty, the English 
soldier does not care to sing about himself. 
There are however some songs and hymns in 
which the British Empire as a whole gives vent 
to its feelings of patriotism in moments of exalt- 
ation. The most conspicuous among these is 
the National Anthem, ‘ God Save the King.’ It 
was a thoroughly British instinct which prompt- 
ed Mi. Crooks, Labour M.I*. for Woolwich, to 
stirt the singing of this Hymn on the proroga- 
tion of Parliament the other day. 

The origin of this most famous of all National 
Anthems is still uncei tain. No trace of either 
words or music can be found earlier than the _ 
fust > ears of the 17th century. The first claim- * 
nut Ins always been favouied because of bis 
name, Dr. John Bull. His Ayre corresponds to 
part of the air of * God Save the King,’ and was 
actually used for a Latin Hymn, on which some 
claim to base the English sung in the Royal 
Chapel in 1688, but neither the Latin Hymn nor 
k, the English Ayre exactly correspond with the 
Anthem. Other songs, the airs of which have a • 
paitial resemblance to that of ‘ God Save the 
King ’are “Remember, O thou man" (1611), 

“ Franklin is lied away ” (1669), and an air by 
I)r. Purcell published in 1G9C upon which is 
hased a claim put foiwaril in favour of this 
great musician 

Perhaps the Lest claimant to the authorship of 
the words is Henry Carey, who is reported to 
luvo sung them iit 1740, at a banquet to celebrate 


the taking of Portobello. In 1742 the words and 
music weie published by Kidson. During the 
excitement attending the Jacobite lising of 1745, 

‘ God Save the King ’ was sung ns ft pro- 
Hanoverian patriotic song at Drmy Lane and 
Covent Garden, nnd was published, words only, 
in The Gentleman ' s Magazine for October of that 
year. It is quite possible that the words are in 
older songs, but very little trace of them remains. 
It is true that Late in the 1 7th century the pass 
word was given to the Navy of ‘ God Save the 
King ’ with the countersign * Long may He 
Reign/ but no theory of an earlier date of author- 
ship for ‘God Save the King’ could possibly be 
built upon so slight a foundation. We have, 
therefore, to conclude that the Anthem was first 
composed io the reign of King George II, A 
reference to the text of the verses will show that 
it could not hare been sung to delight the ear of 
a Tudor or Stuart Sovereign : 

May be defend our laws 

And erer give us cause 

To Sing with heart and TOice 
. God Bave the King 

has something Whiggish in the sound of it, rhyme 
and lyrical fervour have both here succumbed 
under the weight of constitutional theory. Tho 
first verse is the one most commonly sung, and it 
ia certainly the best. Scrupulous persons have 
objected to the fiery pugnacity of the second 
verse, and those who are quite unmoved by such 
considerations will, no doubt agree that * knavish 
tricks ’ as a rhyme for ‘ politics ’ is , perilously 
near to the licences allowed only in comic verse. 
We have pointed out that the defect of tho last 
verse is that it lacks the intensity of the other 
two. . It has often happened that on very special 
occasions verses have been added to the National 
Anthem, as, for example, on the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, but these verses have 
never survived the occasion .for which they’ 
appeared. 1 . 

The text of the Anthem is ns follows ; 
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to* 


pootry echoing the roll of tliuniK nnd tho rattlo of 
inuskctry,nnd generally written in the exultation 
of victory. To this class belong compositions like 
Thomson’s * Itiilo Britannia,’ ‘Tho British 
Grenadiers,' nnd many of tho poems of Sir 
"Walter Scott nnd Thomas Campbell. Tho Kcopo 
of this article does not permit inoro than a pass- 
ing leferonco to tho United States of America, 
but that country is particularly rich in verso of 
this kind mostly inising out of tho Civil War. 

Wo have not been able to secure particulais of 
tho National 1 I> inns 01 Songs of Scrvin, 01 a 
suitable tianslation of tho Jajwneso Nationnl 
Song. Among the othei nations of Europe thcio 


is a tendency to make us« of tho tunes of * Cod 
Savo tho King’ and tho 1 Marseillai'e * ujkjii 
occasions of cciemony, ns no have nlieady shown 
in tho case of the English Hymn. 

THE JAVANESE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

The following translation of the JajismiMs 
Nationnl Hymns lias been sent to us which we 
add for tho sako of completeness though it li utUv 
compaics with the versions of thootlier Anthem * 1 
and Songs given. 

May our Hrup'ror'n reigo endure, when a thousand 
A ro grown old, myriad fotd [agei more 

lake Sindgrams, in firm rock inaaacd, 

Changclemi last ; bearing moat of ages p**t. 


THE LATE EARL ROBERTS. 


tiuly genuine and profound shock or sorrow 
was caused by the death of "Bobs” the most 
famous and acknowledgedly the best beloved 
*■ of British soldiers on November 14, 11)14. 
At the ripe old age of 82 the venerable warrior 
was unsparing in his devotion to his king and 
country and exerted himself to tho utmost in 
getting up the contingents for the war with 
Germany. He went to France to greet the 
Indian troops of which he was Colonel-in-Cbief 
contracted a chill and succumbed to pneumonia 
after, a short illness. As it has been truly 
observed “ the end near the fighting line, in the 
greatest war in history, near tho Indian troops by 
whom he was held in such deep affection was one 
fitting such a great soldier." 

Bom in Cawnpore in India on the 30th Septem- 
ber 1832, Frederick Sleigh Roberts spent most of 
his early childhood in England. After some 
schooling at Eton and other places lie obtained a 
Commission in the Bengal Cavalry and set out 
for India, reaching Calcutta in April, 1852. 
His chance for an active military service came 
with the Mutiny in 1857. It was in one of 
the fights before Delhi that Roberts came by 
liis first wound. He served all through the 
Mutiny with credit and at an engagement at 
Jvhudaganj on the Kali Nadi he won the 
Victoria Cross for two valarous acts in rescuing 
an officer named Younghusband and for retrieving 
a British standard at the risk of his life. Then 
followed a series of brilliant achievements in 
quick succession. He stormed Lucknow, berved 
in the Abyssinian Campaign of 1868, in the Lusbai 
Expedition of 1871-72 and in the Afghan War 


of 1878. On the 31st of July 1880 he readi- 
ed Kandahar and routed tho Afghans. It was ti 
histone march nnd one of tho few military 
of modern warfare. Soon after, he became » 
Peer and a Field Marshall. 

Then came the Boer IVnr with the triumph of 
British in ms w hich confirmed his reputation. li> s 
mentoiious services were amply acknowledged with 
ft generous present from the National Exchequer. 

During his active nnd busy career Lord Robeits 
found time to write a book on the liise of Wetliny 
Ion nnd the celebrated Forty- one Years in India 
after ho letired, and he laboured unceasingly 
in drawing his country’s attention to the inade- 
quacy of the military forces of Great Britain and 
the necessity of introducing some kind of conscrip- 
tion. “ Little Bobs ” was the idol of the British 
army. Among the Indian tioops lie was a great 
favourite nnd his trust in them was never for a 
moment abused. The last scene of his labours K' 
thus in harmony with his caieer. He died 
among the troops he loved so well and in the 
arms of his old friend Sir Pratnp of Jodhpur. 
“ Heath came to him at last,” said the Prirno 
Minister in the House of Commons in pro- 
posing n motion for a national monument to 
his memory, ‘‘where he would have liked to 
have died, fresh from leviewing Indian tioops, 
to whom bis name nnd fame were n watch- 
word and inheritance, nnd Fnluted, ns lie passed 
away by the distant roar of guns, which fell like 
music on the eais of tho dj ing warrior, surround- 
ed by his comrades in aims, showing the tame 
dauntless heroism us ever." 
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THE LION AND THE CUBS. 

“ One touch of danger intkex (lie Empire bio." 

Daily Dispatch 



THE 20IH MADRAS INFANTRY. 




THE ORIGIN OF THE MADRAS SEPOY 

BY MR. HENRY DODWELL, M.A. 


_i HE iecent despatch of the Madras Sappers on 
ttj activo seivico nat unity suggests to the 

mind the long history of the Sepoy Forces 
' in the Madras Army. Although half- 
military peons had long been maintained, as well 
by the Piesident and Council of Fort St. Geoige 
as by the French at Pondichery and the Dutch 
at Negapatam, and although these had on occa- 
sions served against the predatory attacks of local 
Nawabs, they were too irregular, undisciplined 
and ill-urmed a body to bo of effective value. 
Those armed with guns of any sort possessed 
matchlocks, not flint-locks ; many were armed 
with bamboo lances ; otheis with swoid and target. 
Little if any training was attempted ; and the 
men came and went, were entertained and 
1 educed, with the greatest frequency. 

Sepoy tioops seem first to have been effec- 
tively employed, not on the Coromandel, but on 
the Malabar Coast There, as here, English and 

• French were established close to each other , and 
their rclitions were embittered by commercial 
rivalry many years before the great struggle 

* between the two nations began in the Carnatic. 
The piincipal article of trade w ns pepper, which 
was expoited to Europe, to Persia and to 
China. In those days the coast was occupied by 
numerous small princes, most of whom bad made 
treaties with one or other of the European com- 
panies granting the exclusive privilege of buying 
pepper within their narrow dominions. This led to 
interminable intrigues. Both French and English 
factories busily endeavoured to extend their own 
and curtail their rivals’ opportunities of puichase. 
On .more than one occasion this resulted in French 
and English nearly coming to blows ; and very 
often the little forti esses of Tellicherry and Mabc 
wore threatened by a league of Malabar prince- 
lings. At neither did trade warrant a considerable 
European garrison ; and so began the custom of 
taking into service bodies of soldiers recruited on 
that coast. 

A word or two must be said about these troops 
and their organisation. They weie most effec- 
tively recruited by some well-known paitrian 
lenders, such as Abdul Ri liman whom Itanga Pillai 
mentions so often, or Ishmael Khan whom the 


English at Tellicbeiry tried to sccuie as the com- 
mandant of their sepoys, who was lepoitcd to lo 
‘famous throughout Asia,’ hut who piofencd 
taking service under the Viceroy of Goa to enlist- 
ing undei British colouis. These sepoys (they 
were specifically so called in contradistinction to 
1 Caliquilonei s,’ 1 Cotiotomen ’ or ‘TeHicheiry 

Moors ’)weie mainly lecruited on the northern 
part of the coast, in what now forms the Canura 
districts of Madras and Bombay. The great 
difficulty always was to get lecruits who possessed 
■weapons. In the instructions to an agent sent to 
raise men, we read that recruits without guns, or 
at least without swords and targets, are u-ele«a. 

The earliest lelerence to these people appeal* 
to be in the Pondicheiy Records. It is stated 
that when La Bouidounais in 1741 went to Malic 
to rescue it from the attacks of the Naira, lie 
found sepoys in the French service. In the next 
year three companies were transferred to the 
Coromandel Coast. These seem to have been' 
commanded by Abdul Rahman, Ilassan Sahib, 
and Bikkan Khan. Abdul llahman was believ- 
ed to be the man who killed Anwnr-ud-din 
Khan nt Ambur, and Bikkan Khan figmes 
unfortunately in the pages of Orme. Such was 
the origin of the sepoy on the Coromandel Coast. 

Thc^ organisation and discipline which they’ 
received at the hands of the French, is nn obscure 
and uncertain matter. Various writers b.ne 
alleged that Dupleir drilled them after the 
European manner : but theie is so much demon- 
strable falsity mixed up with the . traditional 
account of Dupleix’ sepoys that it is well to be 
cautious. Dupleir himself, writing on the subject 
after his return to Europe, say s that none _were 
known on the coast till 1746, although they weie 
certainly present four years earlier. Weber talks 
of 1,500 being.in Pondicherry in 1740 though 
only 300 were obtained and that two years later, 
Malleson with his usual impetuous indiscrimina- 
tion takes the largest figure which he can find in 
gossiping memoirs, and states them at 5,000 1 
Further, regarding the claim of drilling these 
sepoys European-wise, it was put forwaid on 
behalf of Francois Martin, who ruled Pondichery 
foity odd years before the time of Dupleix ; and 
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allusions, which seem to point to Romotliing similar, 
aro to bo found at Madraa in tho list dorado of 
tho 17th and in 1 tong'll in tho first decado of the 
18th century. 

It appears possible that sporadic and transient 
dibits weto mado to drill tho peons of an oatlier 
day; but no tmeo of any tradition survives to 
show that such a practice continued to exist 
for any length of time ; and tho probabilities are, 
on tho whole, against its existence at any of these 
earlier times. So far ns Dupleix's administra- 
tion is concerned, there seems to fco no c\idenco 
to suggest that tho French sepoy companies 
svero at any time officered by Europeans ; 
and if this negative evidence l>o accepted, it 
seems unlikely that tho French sepoys wero ever 
drilled according to tho Euiopenn method. It 
may, however, bo conjectured that they were armed 
Avi tli flint-lock muskets, and that they followed 
the European musketry cxcicise in order to 
facilitate that rapidity of fire which then, as now, 
was an essential factor of success on tho battlefield. 

For several years the English at Fort St. David 
only followed the lead already given by tho French. 
They too procured sepoys from their settlements 
on the Malabar Coast ; they too left them to bo 
officered by the men who had raised them ; and 
it may be added, their experience was somewhat 
unfortunate. It has already been stated that 
Bikkan Khan commanded one of the French com- 
panies that were brought lound in 1742. Next 
year he and his company were sent back again, 
and the company was broke Presumably he was, 
therefore, the least efficient of the three French 
commandants. Shoitly nfter, ho was taken into 
the English service, and it was he who command- 
ed the company of sepojs which reached Fort St. 
David in 1747. It was very natural for him to 
enter into correspondence with his former com- 
panions-in-arms ; naturally too it led to proposals 
for him to change the English service for the 
French ; and these proposals seem to have been 
accepted by him and a certain number of his 
command. He was seized, imprisoned, court- 
martialled, and with some of hi-* com pinions banish- 
ed to St. Helena for life. Omie’s account, to a 


circles* render would teem to imply that lie 
himself them; but that war not so. Bikkan K **** 1 
turned up npnin in the Mnlabar Coast about 1 **’ • 
became tho 4 head sepoy ’ at Malic, and wrasroi* 
incautiously pnssing through English territory 
with a hundred men whom ho had enlisted or 
tins French at Mangalore. Ho wax soon, however, 
released on a reference to the Madias Council. 

Such incidents ns Bikkan Khan’s contemplate* 
desertion at Foit St. David were to be expee 1 
with men who-o military ajstem mom rcsemb e < 
that of Italian condottieii tlian anything c *’ c * 
They would servo French or English according as 
they could get tho l>cst pay and terms of service . 
nor could they well feel the least interest in tie 
disputes which set tho two nations fighting. T ® 
French themselves wem to find the same difficult? • 
After a much longer service than Bikkan Khans, 
Abdul Rahman himself deserted tho French 
6ct up independently in the fortre-s of Klavana- 
nore (ns Ormc calls it) whence he impartially F»' 
laged tho villages in tho occupation of the two 
companies, very much as the well known 'Vusaf 
Khan set up independently at Madura. . , 
It was presumably to avoid these ami simi- 
lar inconveniences that after Lally’fl siege oi 
Madras in 1758- .'rO, the English set to vvork 
organise their sepoy forces. The independent 
companies wero formed into battalions, uniformed, 
officered, drilled on tho same lines as the Com-^ 
pany’s European troops. To trace this Latter history 
would lead one too far nfield, and involve too 
long a story. It i«, however, curious at the present 
time to reflect upon the origin of the 4 sepoy * and 
to consider bow it has come to pass that the suc- 
cessors oT these soldiers of a century and ft half 
ago are now fighting on European soil. MncauUy 
somewhere in speaking of the wide influences of 
the Seven Years’ War observes that it set the 
Indians of tho West fighting on the Mississippi and 
the Indian of tho East fighting on tho Cnuvery- 
But what would ho have said to a war which he® 
called together from every province and divi- 
sion of the Empire, inen dillering infinitely ln 
race and creed and language, but animated by a 
common spirit of hostility against a common foe 1 
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COLONIES AND THE WAR. 


At tho first threat of theperilof war, the British 
Dominions beyond the seas sprang to the support 
of the Mother-country with great alacrity. 

“ Canada stands united from the Pacific to the 
Atl.intlcinherdeterininationto uphold the honour 
and traditions of the Umpire.” So cabled the Duke 
of Connaught representing the public opinion of 
the Dominion. “ All Australian resources are 
for the Empire's preservation and security, " 
s.rid the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 
Lord Liverpool, tho Governor of New Zealand 
cabled, “ New Zealand is prepared to send her 
utmost quota of help in support of the Empire.” 
Tho youngest of these self-governing Dominions — 
the Union of South Africa — sent a superb demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Empire. Everyday brings 
nows of additional offers from the self-governing 
Dominions in the shapo of men , money and materials. 

AURTliA LU. 

An Australian Navy is placed at the disposal 
of the Admiralty and also an Expeditionary 
Korea of 20,000 men. 

These have l>een supplemented by the offer of 
another brigade of light horse with nr hrigado 
train and field abulance. 

• To tho Australian Navy we owe the security of 
tho Eastern waters. In -air action off Cocoa 
Islands the Sydney’s gallant action resulted in 
tho blowing up of tho KnuUn. 

£100,000 for n grant to Belgium ; one ton 
butter ; shipments of sheep for British troops and 

* “ sufferers in Belgium ” ; CO tons of biscuits ami 
foodstuff to the value of £1,950. 

CJ.V.40.1 .4 .VP .YSHTOl’.Vj’il.YP. 

For Kami and Military .Service. — Tho cruisers 
Xiobe and Fainboir ate placed at the disposal of 
tho Admiralty for commerce and protection. 

Two submarines have been purchased and 
placed at tho disposal of the Admiralty, also an 
Exi>editionriry Korea of 20,000 men at the expense 
of the Dominions. The Expeditionary force which 
is now in tho field is a complete contingent, with 
field hospitals and base hospital* and secondary 
hospitals with doctors and nurses. 

Sir It. llorden {the Prime Minister) has an- 
nounced that the Government will keep 30,000 
volunteers continuously i n training, to be drawn 
upon in units of 10,000 during the war. 


“ £ fix no limit," said Sir Robert Borden, speak- 
ing at Halifax, “ to the force we shall send for- 
ward.” No effort, he asserted, is being spared 
11 to provide organisation, equipment, and training, 
without which it is useless to send troops into the 
fighting line.” 

The women of Canada, through the Duchess of 
Connaught, have undertaken to equip a hospital 
ship, and the Canadian Pacific Railway have given 
a ship for the purpose. 

Captain Hamilton Gault, of Montreal, at his 
own expense, has raised and equipped n regiment. 

Gifts in Kind , — ^The Dominion, through tho 
Duke of Connaught, has made a gift to the 
Mother-country of a million bags (98 lbs. each) 
of flour. 

£20,000 fiora the women of Canada for forty 
motor nmbuhnee cars, half for use in France and 
half in England, and £37,192 for a naval hospi- 
tal with 100 beds to supplement tbe “Haslar” 
Naval Hospital at Portsmouth. 

Newfoundland has undertaken to raise and 
equip a foice of 500 men for sendee abroad, and 
an additional force to strengthen home defence. 


NSW ZEALAND. 

The Naval forces of New Zealand havo been 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty. 

An Expcditionuy Force of 8,000 men is being 
r.uVd and equipped for service at the front. 

£1,000 fiom the Citizens' Committee of Gis- 
borne as a fmther contribution for the relief oF 
British distiess caused by the war; £1,000 fiom 
Dunedin foi the relief of Belgian poor. 

A shipload of food has been sent foj tho relief 
of the poor in the Mather-country. 


The Union Government, in order to release 
Imperial tioops in South Africa, undertakes to 
organise and equip an adequate force to take tho 
place of the Imperial troops General Botlia lias 
assumed the command of the Union Forces, 

It reflects the highest credit on General’ Botha 
and tho Union Government to have been able to 
'overcome the difficulties created by the treacher- 
ous conduct of a handful of Boor Commandants 
and to take the offensive against tho German 
Colonies in Africa with more or less marked 
success. On the 1 5th September, i.e. full five weeks 
after the declaration of hostilities between Great 
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Britain and Germany, General Boyorn, Com- 
mandant General of the Union Defence Fences 
suddenly resigned his office. The only ical effect 
of tho incident was to provoke from tho Minister 
of Defence a splendid statement of tho “ Concep- 
tion of duty and honour” entertained by tho 
South African Government and a crushing expo- 
sure of tho late Commandant-General. Mr. Smutts 
indignantly pointed out in answer to tho Ex- 
General's indictments against the British occupa- 
tion of South Africa : “ Since the South African 
War, the British people gave South Africa her 
entire freedom under a Constitution which makes 
it possible for us to realise our national ideals 
along our own lines and which, for instance allows 
you to write with impunity a letter for which yon 
would without doubt be liable in the German 
Empire to the extreme penalty.” After justifying 
the necessity for offensive action against German 
Africa the Minister declares ■ “ Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is absurd to speak about aggressivo 
action on tho part of tho Union seeing that 
together with the British Empire we have been 
drawn against our wish and will and entirely in 
self-defence into this war ” In vindicating the 
honour and loyalty of South Afi ica Mr. Smutts 
pointed out in conclusion: “ I cannot conceive 
anything more fatal and humiliating than a policy 
of lip-loyalty in fair weather and of a policy of 
neutrality and pro-German sentiment in days of 
storm and stress.” Scarcely had the sensation of 
this incident subsided when Colonel Merit*, one 
of tho Dutch Commandants with his handful of 
men rebelled in the North West Cape Province 
and went over to the Gennans. Tho Union 
Government immediately replaced Maritz and 
proclaimed Martial Law stating that they would 
punish all rebels nnd traitors according to then 
deserts. This incident caused the utmost indig- 
nation in South Africa. Dutch papers on the 
Band indignantly denounced the treachery of 
Maritz, A number of most influential ministers 
of the Dutch lleformed Church issued an open 
letter to the ministers in which they characterised 
Maritz’s conduct ns a shameless breach of faith. 

Judging from the results even these slight 
incidents liavo not been altogether an unmixed 
evil. All classes of people enthusi istically milled 
to the help of General Botha who as Supreme 
Commander of the South African Forces has 
justified his part. The action of the premier 
emphasises in the most complete nnd unquestion- 
able manner the crushing contempt of the South 
African Government for the factious opposition 


of tho small body of malcontents led by Genera) 
Hettrog and others. General Botha and his 
colleagues liavo desired w oil of tho Empire. 

The capture of do Wet (who so treacherously 
broko tho pledgo given in tho Treaty of Vereenig* 
ing) nnd tho death of Getieial Ueyeiu contributed 
effectively to the collapse, nnd the coptine find 
Riiiicnder of about 7,000 rebels was carried out 
with but slight loss to tho loyalists. 

OTIIEU roiovics. 

Jamaica is making n valuable gift of sugar. 
Besides this Jamaica was nlso offered JOO,OOQ 
eigne ties (from a local funi) “ for ti'-c of Briti-h 
tioopn at tho fiont £13,000 for funds foe 
sailors, soldiers, Ac., and largo presents of oranges 
nnd cocoa 


Mauritius . — The planters of Mauritius hive 
offered a million pounds of sugar for the Navy 
and a similar amount for the Army-. 

Barbados has voted £20,000 from the Colonial 
Treasury asn contribution to “the expense of the righ- 
ous war now being waged by the Mother country 
and as a symbol of loyalty and ntt.iclinie'nt." 

Ceylon . — The Tea Planter’s Association are 
sending a million pounds of tea for the u«e of 
the troops in the field. 

Sierra Leone . — £.">,000 from the Legislative 
Council for tho Prince of Wales’ Fund. 

Leexcard Islands. — 1,2481b. of guava jelly from 
Montserrat for tho militniy and naval hospitals 
and the British forces in the field. 

Bermuda. — £3,450 per annum for fifteen yean 
(approximately £40,000) towards the cost of the 


Bahamas. — £10, 000 from the Legislature ns a 
contribution to the expenditure of the war, “ be- 
ing justly proud of the action of Hi a Majesty’s 
Government in upholding the honour nnd plight- 
ed word of Great Britain.’’- 


irinifuvm? Islands . — £ 2,000 from the St. Lucia 
Legislative Council for the purchase of St. Lucia 
cocoa for the use of the Forces. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list. The 
gifts, liowevei, are a token of the fervour, devotion 
and loyalty of the British Colonics towards tbo 
ftugust Empire. As H. M. the King Emperor 
nglitly pointed out : — 


“ &tj peop!c5 in the se'f-gorerninR Dominion! havo 
•hown beyond all doubt that they whole-heartedly eodor*e 
the prate decision which it was necessary to take. I am 
proud to he able to show to the world that my people* 
orer.eaa are aa determined as the people of the Dotted 
Kingdom to prosecute a iuat cause tn a tmcc.fni end.’ 4 



THE RISE OF THE BALKANS 


BY MH. N. M. MUZtMDAtt, b a., b. bc., (lond.) 


^.LIYE centuries of oppression and rou-tule by 
'IL? an “ army of occupation.” A long and a 
bitter night of darkness. At last a Balkan 
' League. And then the day-break, and 
then— another struggle with another foe. This 
sums «p the history of “ one of the fairest re- 
gions of the world." The Ottoman Empire even 
in the height of its day, when it included the 
whole Balkan region and even Hungary, was 
nothing but a mass of the most diverse nations 
and fragments of nations four times as populous 
as the “ army of occupation ” that swayed over 
them. And the history of the Balkans is but the 
history of the unification and growth of these 
diverse fragments, too often and too long weak- 
ened by rivalries among themselves, into distinct 
and separate nationalities. It is the story of the 
retreat of Turkey from Europe. 

The “grim, raw races” of the Balkans, as 
Mr. Lytton, the future Governor-General of 
India, once described them, are but the descend- 
ants of the ancient Greeks, Thracians and Hy- 
mns, together with the Aryan Slavs that crossed 
over the Dvnube in the fifth century, and the 
Turanian Bulgers who came from Central Asia in 
the seventh. In three centuries the immigrant 
invaders were absorbed, and in Contact with the 
civilisation of Byzantium outgrew their barbarism. 
Four hundred years {mss by, and they are thrust 
into darkness again by invaders from the South, 
Few scenes in human history impress one more 
profoundly than the night of 28th May, 1453 
when Sultan Mahomet II, the greatest of the 
great Sultans, a young man of boundless ambi- 
tion, ordered the storming of Constantinople. 
With the fall of Constantinople fell the last of 
the C-rsars, fell the Byzantium Empire, and fell 
also the light of that Empire, and the civilisation 
of those regions. It was the wreckage of the 
Slavic nations, and the beginning of the long 
night of Turkish darkness. 

The fail of Constantinople established the Turk- 
ish Empire in Europe. With a strong foothold 
on Constantinople the Turkish armies overran 
the Balkans. Bulgaria wan annexed. Servia 
became a Turkish Province. Albania followed in 
1 459. Bosnia fell in 1465. And Greece, the 
ancient land of arts and letters, suffered the same 
fate. The Turkish tide rolled on and on, and in 
42a 


two hundred years reached the gates of Vienna. 
Here, finally, it was checked. An Empire based 
on nothing but conquest had over-grown itself. 
Turkey was not a conquering nation capable of 
absorbing the conquered, or even being absorbed 
by them. Turkey was but a conquering army, 
and when conquest ceased, came the recoil and the 
demoralization. It has taken three centuries 
and a half from the defeat at Vienna for this 
demoralization and decadence to work itself out, 
and for the Turkish tide to recede from Vienna 
to the Baburbs of Constantinople. 

The supremacy of Turkey was always bound up 
with the maintenance of the Turks as a dominant 
caste. Any humanizing of the Turkish adminis- 
tration would have meant the destruction of that 
supremacy. The fight of the Balkan races was 
therefore a fight against an inhuman supremacy. 
It was not till a hundred years after the retreat 
from Vienna that the Treaty of Kainardji in 1775 
placed Russia for the first time as the special pro- 
tector of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
Austria, too, started “ on her Eastern route.” 
And the Austro-Russian move, even if not alto- 
gether dictated by reasons of humanity, was the 
dawn of a new day for the Balkans. It kindled 
the first sparks of insurrection among the Greeks 
and the Servians. Still, fifty years were to elapse 
before Greece could recover its long lost liberties, 
and a hundred years before a Servian king could 
declare the end of Turkish suzerainty. The reign 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid dragged down the 
Ottoman Empire further, and finally brought it to 
the position 'of a state that could not subsist but 
“ by the toleration of Europe and the protection 
of at least one great Power.” 

The atrocity with which the Bulgarian revolt of 
1876 was put down by Turkey roused at last the 
conscience of Europe. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet ’ 
on the Balkan horrors, caused a shudder that de- 
manded immediate reform. The outburst in 
Europe roused Servia. Servia declared war on 
Turkey. Montenegro followed. But both were 
defeated, and only saved from being crushed out / 
of existence by a Russian ultimatum to Turkey, 
the result being a return to the status quo. A long 
series of “ conferences ” met at Constantinople 
to “ propose changes ” in the administration of 
European Turkey. Turkey replied by proclaiming 
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a national constitution. And Russia, tired 
at length oi European inaction, declared war her- 
self, The Busso-Turkisb War of 1877-78, severe 
and prolonged though it was, brought Russia 
almost within sight of Constantinople. Great 
Britain, however, os a great Moslem power, stop- 
ped this victorious advance by mobilising its army 
and sending its fleet across the Dardanelles, 
Russia concluded -peace with Turkey at San 
Stefano, on the basis of the recognition of 
Servia, Montenegro and Roumnnia as indepen- 
dent principalities ; a “ big " Bulgaria as an 
autonomous principality of Turkey; and Bosnia 
and Herzegovina with free institutions under the 
protection of Austria and Russia. The Powers 
hurriedly met at Berlin, charged with the revision 
of the treaty of San Stefano, and presided over 
by Bismarck, “the honest broker” for all parties. 
The Berlin Congress summarily revised the treaty 


Turkish. The very next year, however, massacres 
broke out in Crete, and the British Vice-Consul in 
Candia was murdered. The British Admiral 
bombarded the town and practically ended Turkish 
suzerainty over the island. The Macedonians 
left outside the Berlin settlement revolted in 1903 
to compel the intervention of the Powers — only to 
be put down with fire and sword. Austria and 
Russia once more urged reforms on Turkey 
to be carried out under the supervision of tbeir 
agents. And an international demonstration' in 
1905 secured the appointment of an international 
finance Commission. The foreign officials had, 
however, no real power, and the Commission 
achieved little. The Treaty of Berlin, thus, while 
diminishing the Balkan possessions of the 
Sultan left enough material for future trouble. 
And diplomacy could neither solve the problems 
of the Balkans nor shelve them. 


and the Treaty of Berlin that followed gave up the 
idea of a “big” Bulgaria, created instead another 
autonomous province of Turkey, Eastern Rumalia; 
made Bulgaria a tributary state of Turkey under 
a Prince elected by the people and confirmed by 
the Porte; and gave Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austria, for the purpose of “ maintaining order,” 
to the bitter resentment of Russia. (The “honest 
broker” was only rewarding Austria for her 
neutrality in the Franco- Prussian war of 1870) 
Roumania, Servia and Montenegro were made 
sovereign States, and the Powers undertook to 
“use their good offices” to get Greece, Thessaly and 
Epirus. Bosnia, however, stood out against 
Austria till 1882, and Greece did not get Thessaly 
and part of Epirus till 1881. The Balkan States 
very soon attempted to revise the revision of the 
Powers. The Rumalian revolt of 1885 was 
followed by Bulgaria annexing Eastern Rumalia. 
Servia declared at once war on Bulgaria, and 
Greece threatened Turkey. The concert of 
Europe was, however, strong enough to hold them 
back, and the Treaty of Berlin remained for thirty 
years the written constitution of the Balkans. 

But there were two provinces of Turkey for 
which the Berlin Treaty was a piece of blank 
paper. AH that the Powers could do for Armenia 
and Macedonia was to “press” the Porte for 
“reforms ” From 1894 to 1896 terrible massacres 
took place in Armenia, and a scheme of reform 
was forthwith “presented” by the Powers. In 
1897 Crete proclaimed union with Greece, and 
the Greece -Turkish war of that year followed. The 
defeated Greeks were only saved by the diplomatic 
compromise of the Powers, and Crete remained 


In 1808 Austria obtained permission to survey 
for a railway to the Sanjak of Novi Bazaar. The 
Austro-Russian harmony, that had been revived 
since 1897, ended. The meeting of King Edward 
and the Czar gave rise to another programme of 
Macedonian reform. But a crisis was looming 
over Turkey. The “Young Turks" had been 
working hard from Paris and London, pointing 
to the corruption and tyranny of the existing 
regime and the threatened partition of the coun- 
ty a result, in J uly 1 908, the situation (n 
Turkey underwent a dramatic change and a 
revolution broke out. The Young Turks pro- 
claimed the national constitution of 1876, and 
threatened to march on Constantinople. Sultan 
Abdul Hamid yielded, and granted at length a 
Parliament. 


xne bloodless triumph of the Young Turks, the 
triumph of libera! ideas of “ Justice, Fraternity 
and Equality ” as appeared to be then, raised high 
hopes in Europe. Tyranny had at length been 
dethroned, and the old regime seemed to have 
to pieces once tor oil under the scorn and 
the wrath aroused by Enver and Niazi. The day 
after the revolution the Tourkit A ouwWe, the 
0r ^T*Tni t " e ® ttoman Liberal Party, wrote ; 

The cruel despotism, the fennel oppression, 
and the savage tyranny under which the Ottoman 
nation has laboured for 32 years, have come to 
an end. 


jA-rT ,°V ler things seemed to have been 
established in a day in a land so long and bitter- 
4 T . h ° Committee of Union and Pro- 
^t to work, fet before itself the solution 
of the great problems of Turkey involving « the 
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nu. tni welfare of the present, and the 
hope of the future," exhorted nen of all rants 
and ra.es to forget the wrongs of 
•crept the new order, Chr.st.ans, Mo«le»s, 
Israelites, to bo Oftonons above all, and to sink 
' all their local differences in the interest of ro n- 
■ aim Ottoman nationality.— A lofty ambition, hut 
a dream 1 

Von Moltke or.ce wrote that “reform in 
Turkey consists above everything in externau, 
in names and in schemes.” Hopes raise s g 
by the Young .Turks soon fell to the ground. I 
less than a few months not even the name of the 
glorious July structure remained. The govemmen 
of the country was placed under the direction of 
a “political club." And the same old terrorism 
survived the so-called “ regeneration of Turkey. 

Step by step, the neo-Turks arrived at open war 
with the principles and ideas they had started 
with, till .they, in direct and flagrant violation of 
the constitution, overthrew Kairml Pasha, the 
great Grand Vizier, who had boldly announced 
to the Jiaiin on New Year’s Day : 

“ We shall constitute a force which we will 
v place at the service of Right, Justice and 

Humanity. We will follow in the foot- 
, steps of France, and like her, withm our 
• own special domain of Islam, we will teach 
, the brotherhood of peoples and respect for 
( the rights of others.” 

- On the 5th of October 1908 in a manifesto to 
his people and to Europe, Prince Ferdinand of 
'Bulgaria threw off the suzerainty of Turkey and 
established an independent kingdom. In the 
same month Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovinn. Bitter first fruits of the ioung 
Turkish rulel The Committee of Union and 
Progress,” though indignant at the loss of three 
great provinces, accepted the inevitable, and con- 
soled themselves with a financial indemnity from 
Austria and Bulgaria, the Powers acquiescing in 
the new arrangement. Crete followed suit in 
\ tearing up the Treaty of Berlin, and proclaimed 
once more union with France. Such was the 
beginning of the new regime that promised so 
much. Its rigorous policy of centralisation from 
Salomca, far from improving the administration 
Irritated the Balkan nationalities. And the prin- 
ciple of the fusion of the non-Moslem races into 
a common Ottoman nationality soon turned out 
to be an enterprise as chimerical as dangerous. 

The quarrels and the blunders of the new re- 
formers were an admirable opportunity for the 
Sultan. In April 1909 a revolution broke out in 


Constantinople, add the Young ^ fled. 1J “‘ 
the Macedonian troops remained loyal to the 
new Constitution, and in ft few days Shevket 
Pasha fought his way into Constantinople. Abdul 
Hamid was deposed and his long impnsone 
brother was brought on the Ottoman throne. The 
Yount: Turks gained a victory, but threw away its 
warning. They roughly ■ disarmed Macedonia, 
eoaded Albania into revolt, left unpunished the 
perpetrators of another massacre in Armenia, and 
instead of reforming the administration of the 
various provinces centralised themselves into a 
military government under German tutelage. 
Europe was disappointed in the new Rulers of 
Turkey The reforms once confidently expected 
did not come. And the Balkan States were driven 
at length to take matters in their own hands. 

Early in 1912 Bulgaria, Servia and Greece 
formed the “Balkan League," it is supposed 
under the influence of the able Greek statesman 
M Venizelos, and on the basis of a defensive 
alliance. The weakness of Turkey after her war 
with Italy was an opportunity to free Macedonia 
at last from Turkish rule. The Turkish butchery 
of the Bulgarians at Kochana and of the Serbs in 
Berane roused the war-fever in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. On the 1st of October 1912 the. 
armies of the League were suddenly mobilised, 
Turkey anticipating the League by a few hours. 
Montenegro had a frontier dispute with Turkey, ' 
and on the 8th Montenegro declared war on her. 
The great Powers hurried, and two days later 
presented a collective note to Turkey to discuss 
immediately with the Sublime Porte the “question ’ 
of reforms ” under the Berlin Treaty of 1878. 
Turkey replied that reforms could only be 
introduced without foreign interference. On the 
14th of the month, the Balkan Allies presented a 
note to her to grant within six months reforms in 
Macedonia in accordance with the Berlin treaty, 
to be carried out under their supervision and that 
of the Powers. Turkey replied three days later • 
by declaring war on Bulgaria and Servia leaving 
Greece out, which, however, immediately declared 
war on her. The Balkans blazed up, and the great . 
Powers could only sit round the conflagration 
agreeing to "localise the trouble.” . 

Six days after the declaration of war the 
Bulgarians and Servians defeated the Turks at 
K»rk, Killise and Kumavoso. In twelve days 
Turkey lost the whole of Thrace. In a month 
Macedonia was lost by the surrender of Salonika, 
the “gem of the Aegean." By the middle of 
November, the Greek fleet had captured most , of 
the /Egean islands, and the Bulgarians advanced 
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to Ohataldja, within twenty miles o! Constanti- 
nople, The dread of cholera, however, stopped 
the Bulgarian Commander. Constantinople was 
, saved, and Nazim Pasha seizing his opportunity 
strengthened the lines at Chataldja. A Peace 
Conference met in London, and the war was 
concluded hy the Treaty of London of the 30th of 
May 1913, Turkey ceding to the Balkan Allies 
all territories across the Enos-Midia line together 
with Crete, and leaving the future of Albania and 
the Aegean Islands to the Powers. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the Treaty when 
war clouds gathered again owing to disagreements 
between the Allies as to the division of the ceded 
territories. On June 29th 1913, the second Bal- 
kan War broke out. Bulgaria suddenly attacked 
its allies. Servia and Greece took up the challenge. 
In a week they crossed the Bulgarian frontier. 
On July 10th Roum&nia intervened to enforce 
peace, invaded Bulgaria, and threatened to march 
on Sofia. The plight of the “ Allies ” encouraged 
Turkey to cross the Enos-Midia line and re-occupy 
Adrianople. Bulgaria was brought on its knees. 

A Peace Conference met at Bucharest on July 
30th, and on August 30th peace was finally sign- 
ed by the Balkan States delimiting their new 
frontiers. The result of the two wars was that 
Turkey lost Macedonia, Thrace and most of the 
Aigean Islands. Albania became autonomous. 
Macedonia was divided between Greece, Bulgaria 
and Servia, Montenegro getting a part of 
Servian territory and Roumania a part of Bul- 
garian. Bulgaria annexed also Thrace to the 
Eno6-Midia line, excluding Adrianople. The 
settlement thus brought Bulgaria on the Aegean. 
Servia obtained 15,000 sq. miles of new territory, 
almost doubling herself, and thus relieving herself 
to some extent from the economic subjugation of 
Austria, though still left, alone of all the coun- 
tries of Europe (excepting Switzerland) with no 
access to the sea. The map of the Balkans 
was completely recast. 

The expulsion of the Turkish Empire from 
Europe, though it did not bring about the bigger 
and dreaded scramble for its territory, brought 
before Europe the problem of a great Balkanic 
Federation, and the proplem of the antagonism 
between the Teuton and the Slav. Already after 
the war there was talk of a Federation. A Bul- 
garian Foreign Minister even announced that a 
confederation was coming and that, if elie reform- 
ed herself, Turkey too might be in it. A strong 
confederation would have checked to some extent 
the conflict between the Teuton and the Slav. 
But the retreat of Turkey from Europe meant 


ft “ chance ” for Austria-Hungary, a chance to 
go further “on her Eastern Route.” And 
before n Balkanic confederation could be form- 
ed Austria manoeuvred for a dash.. The 
Austrian idea of a South Slavonic Empire, of 
which the recognized exponent was the late Crown 
Prince, was revived. The Crown Prince paid for it 
with his life. But Austria was determined to go on. 

Austrian policy, as revealed in the entente with 
Russia in 1897, had been to put off the day when 
the fate of European Turkey should be decided. 
That entente broke up in 1908 when she finally 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina to the bitter 
resentment of Russia. After the Balkan wars, 
however, and especially after the new arrange- 
ments, the day could no longer be put off. And 
the Austrian statesmen of 1914 saw in the youth 
and exhaustion of the Balkan states a chance to 
push ahead, to reach Novi Bazaar, perchance to 
get another thorny throne, and come out. on the 
Aegean. Now was the time to strike, she 
thought. And she struck, — struck Servia with 
an impossible ultimatum, with what consequences 
the future and the recoil will tell. Servia’s 
triumph in the Balkan wars had whetted the 
appetite of Austria. But it was the triumph of 
a state that had helped to liberate the Balkans, 
and end the long Turkish night. A wanton 
attack, a ruthless attack on a state exhausted by 
wars in such a cause. Cruel fate that at the dawn 
of a new day that state should he faced with* 
another struggle, this time with another foe. 

There is a close and perhaps a fateful parallel- 
ism between the Austrian situation of to-day and 
the Turkish situation of yesterday. In two-thirds 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire the Austrian is 
& stranger. Of the fifty millions in the Empire 
nearly twenty-five millions are Slavs, including 
five million Serbs on the Austrian side of the 
Danube. Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, Germans, 
Magayars, Croatians, Dalmatians, Ruthenians, 
Italians, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Slovenians 
and Slavs, — a mosaic of races ! A fragile mass ! 
The fate of Turkey yesterday may be the fate of 
Austria to-morrow . — Behind the Austrian aggres- 
sion one did not fail to perceive the shadowB of 
other arms. Addressing a meeting of Servians in 
Paris many years ago, General Skobeleff, the hero 
of the Russo-Turkish War, remarked : “ We are 
the victims of a foreigner's intrigue. Do you 
know who he is? It is the German. Never 
forget it. Our enemy is the German. The battle 
between the German and the Slav is inevitable. 
It will be long, bloody and terrible, but the Slav 
will triumph."— Prophetic words f 
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tediousness of recount! Ig t rf ticular kings, 

various dynasties or the exp salient fea- 

A sketch in the broadest outline 
turesofOhineso history must sufhco 

present purpose. ^ 

The people are 

a region on the southern s i anRUage an d the 

about the 23rd century B-C. The langu. g 
religious and social the 

Akkadian a ®“ lties ' . * 0 aRr iculture on their 

CUneee betook watered by the 

occupation of the rich P« Fr<|In . , ribs l system 
\anktse and the Hoangh • ftnd the sub- 

* a vast fcu ^ l 8 y^r v r r y little power to the Kege* 

division of fiefs lefj very various rulers and 

lord. Hoangti put down the various there ^ 

proclaimed himself sole ru , y ; n the 

be hut one ruler in a nation as .bu on. su 
sky. To secure Chiu, from famous 

Tartars he began the construct of ^ g c 
Chinese Wall which was c ° P.j the calendar 
He patronised astronomy and revised tn ^ ^ 
and abolished many “ se ire he incurred 

plan of unification of the P t down 

the hostility of the litera l b k except 

with a high hand, burning ell J c _ 

those on medicine, *, t be task of 

cessors of HoaDgti were n q , eft t hem and 
preserving intact the mbe there till the 

principalities sprang 

86-73 B. C. K a oti of the Han dynasty. 

In this reign, means of 

proved, the first suspension o Hoangti 

and the effects of t he vandalism of W 

to the J«« 1000 h» since been brought up-W 
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58—76 A. D. W ) 1Q W as instrumental in 

introducing Buddhism into China when, it has 

X*!^) 3 Th^empire'split up into three and 
later on into sin principalities which waged inter- 
necine wars with one another. The only interest- 
ing'ovent of the period is F.hsicn'e journey to 

Inclia, begun abou^DO A.H.aedlastiug for fourtneu 

years, at the end of which he returned with . 

Wo^flTby^hTnew gTpei of Buddha. W. 
hear now of the Korean question of dure- 
nese interference with the 
627-650 A. D. Korean affairs. Taotsong 
the greatest of the Tangs tried unsuccessfully to 
subdue the refractory Koreans, but Buccessor 
Kaotsong or rather his x.m- 
650-684 A.D pres3 \f n had better Suc- 
cess. The Japanese had been invited by the king 
of Korea to help him. The Empress Wu threw all 
her energies into the struggle and had the combin- 
ed fleet of the Japanese and the Koreans destroyed. 


Fboji the fall of the T'ascs to the 
KI8E of the Mures. 

Towards the close of the reign of the Tangs, 
the Tartars began to make inroads into the south- 
ern empire. After varying fortunes they suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the reigning dynasty all 
China north of the Yangtse. In something less 
than two hundred years they were in their turn 
driven by the allied Kin Tartars, the progemtoreof 
the reigning family. The 
960—1278 A.D. Sungs who bore sway over 
southern China were content to be vassals of these 
Tartar conquerors. They steadily maintained peace 

and, whenever threatened by the neighbouring tnbes 

bought them off. Such inglorious peace made them 
altogether forget the art of war, and they as well the 
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The inevitable wap not long in coming. A naval 
engagement was fought at Chuanpi on the 3rd 
November 1839, many Chinese junks being sunk 
and destroyed. The Celestials, though rather 
slow to be convinced, came to see that the gods 
were on the side of big warships and disciplined 
soldiery, and the rapid fall of Amoy, Tinghai, 
Chenhai and Ningpo made the Emperor send 
Commissioners for peace. By the terms of the 
treaty Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai were 
thrown open to trade, Hongkong was ceded to 
the British Crown as also 21 million dolars as 
compensation to the victors for their loss. 

The prostration which followed on the conclu- 
sion of the war encouraged the turbulent and 
disaffected portion of the Chinese society. Secret 
societies like the Triad and the IFXite Lily began 
their treasonous agitation against the reigning 
dynasty but they were promptly put down. The 
Cantonese continued to give trouble to the Eng- 
lish, but energetic steps taken by Sir John Davis 
brought the Chinese to their senses. Mr. Alcock 
was equally successful at Shanghai. The second 
English war was due to the boarding by a party 
of Mandarins and their escort of the British-own- 
ed lorcha “ Arrow.” The crew were carried off by 
the Cbineso and the English flag was hauled 
down. A demand for the return of the crew not 
being complied with in a proper manner, reprisal 
followed, and the Chinese Governor making a 
proclamation calling upon the Chinese to have 
the barbarians exterminated, the English declared 
war. A naval action near Fatshan in which a 
number of Chinese junks were taken or burnt, 
and the assault and capture of Canton virtually 
put an end to the war. But the Taku forts had 
to be taken aDd advance made to the neighbour- 
hood of the capital before a satisfactory under- 
standing was arrived at with the Court at Peking. 
The treaty of Tvautsui which concluded the wav 
threw open the ports of Newchwang, Tengchow, 
Formosa, Swatow, and Kiungchow, legalised 
opium traffic and recognised the Europeans as 
civilised beings. The terms had been unwillingly 
agreed to and when the English took steps to 
have a formal ratification of the treaty by tbe 
emperoT, the unfriendly disposition of the Chi- 
nese was shown by the sudden fire opened upon 
the English ships that accompanied the Ambassa- 
dor to the mouth of the Peiho. France was in 
the same predicament as England, ratification 
having been refused to a treaty with that power, 
and the two governments accordingly agreed to 
make a joint invasion of the “ Middle Kingdom,” 


The Taku forts were attacked and taken, and an 
advance was made as fur as Tungcliow. Ilero a 
party of Englishmen including Parker and Loch 
were taken prisoners. The allies then attacked 
the Chinese in great strength at ChangchiawaR 
and defeated them and then advanced upon the 
capital. The Emperor had quitted Peking and 
gone to Jehol on hearing of the near approach of 
the barbarian army. The taking of Yuan-ining- 
Yuan, the favourite palace of the Emperor, the 
setting on fire of the summer palace, the surrender 
of the northern gate of the city followed. Prince 
Kung saw the futility of further opposition, and 
by his efforts the demands of the two powers were 
granted. The Emperor that reigned all these 
troublesome years was known as Hsienfeng. The 
fourth son of the previous Emperor, he was 
chosen though his next brother Prince Kung was 
better known to the public as the President of 
the Tsungli Yemen (The Board of Foreign 
Affaire). On his death in 1861 he was succeeded 
by the Crown Prince who assumed the name 
of Tunchih. Prince Kung succeeded in getting 
rid of the Jehol faction that was anti-foreign in 
spirit, and in appointing as regents the two Dow- 
ager-Empresses, the mother of the Emperor and 
the principal widow of the late Emperor. 

We must now refer to the Taiping rebellion 
which shook the power of the Empire, and but for 
tbe timely help of the despised barbarians, might 
have effected a revolution and change of dynas- 
ties. As early os the beginning of 1850, i.t , the 
year when Hsienfeng ascended the throne, the 
secret societies mentioned earlier had roused the 
seditious spirits of China, and owing to the in- 
dustrious propaganda of the agents of the socie- 
ties outbreaks occurred in which the government 
troops were not always successful. The appear- 
ance of a leader in the person of Hung gave a 
new vrogAfaa \*> movement. He "had come 
under the influence of a Christian pastor and 
created for himself a new faith calculated to 
favour revolutionary doctrines. He succeeded in 
spreading this new faith of his in Kwantung and 
ft • gre ? t fol,owin S He captured 
fH\ it k S^ h ^v ee,nmng of 1853 and Proclaim- 
i," ™P i »ir <r™») dynasty 

M">™j he „„ ordained tootablish. 

rinr. «Tl iTn ’ r ™ d from to I™- 

',. ™ ‘ Anhui, Honan, Shantung ,„d southern 

L “nlTchZ'd ° lr th ; *™°r 

JJ-Uung-ChMg .W public notice to himself by 
the pntrmhc attempts he made to check the Z 
Whom, movements. Hi, efforts,™ [Td 
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by the Chinese generalissimo, Tseng Kwofan; 
who enlisted Li and his men under his immediate 
command, Li showed himself worthy of the 
high opinion entertained of him by Tseng and 
was advanced from one high office to another. 
The complications of the Chinese Government 
with the English and the French made it impos- 
sible for the former to devote all their energies to 
crash the rebels. The rebels grew troublesome, 
especially as they were under the able guidance 
of Hung’s faithful Lieutenant, Chung Wang. The 
war with the English had shown to Li the superi- 
ority of the foreign military systems to those of 
China, and he therefore sought the help of the 
foreigners to put down this menace to orderly 
government in China. The American Ward with 
his force styled the ‘ Ever Victorious Army 1 and 
after Ward’s death and his successor’s defection. 
Major Gordon, were invited to lead the Chinese 
and the rebels were easily put down after some 
stiff fights at Kunshan and Soochow. The tiien- 
fei and the Muhammadan rebellions were ground 
swells that agitated China after the storm of the 
Taiping rebellion had spent its rage. They were 
put down rather from disunion among the leaders 
than by the energetic action of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. They were more or less local in cha- 
racter and did not materially interfere with the 
usual routine of the central Government at 
, Peking. 

The only events of importance we have still to 
mention in Tnngchih’s reign are the Tientsin 
massacre, the Audience question and the Formosan 
difficulty. The first was due to an outburst of 
ignorant fury against the supposed atrocities of 
the missionaries. The Chinese have much the 
same Opinion of the Christians that the Romans 
Iwd of them as practisers of the Galilean supersti- 
tion. The Chinamen believe that Europeans use the 
eyes and hearts of diseased infants for medicinal 
purposes and the many deaths that occurred now 
led the townsmen of Tientsin to give credence to 
tho folly.* ' 


* That there was somt foundation for the crude belief, 
the folio wing quotation from tho official despatch of the 
United States minister will prove: “Jit many of the 
principal places in Chios open to foreign residence, the 
Sister, of Charity hive established institutions each of 
Which appears to combine in itself a foundling hospital 
and orphan asylum. Finding that the Chinese were 
averse to. placing children in their charge, the managers 

ii* a** 8 kititiitioiia offered a certain gum per head for 
an (ho children placed under their control given to them, 
it being understood that a child once in their asylnm, no 
parent, relative or guardian, could claim or exercise any 
control over it. It has for some time been asserted by 
*26 


The ladies of the orphanage wore attacked and 
killed as also the French Consul. The Chinese 
officials were lukewarm in punishing those guilty 
of the outrage. Li Hung Chang was sent to the 
place and ho made proper enquiries and had the 
culprits punished, though the populace were inclin- 
ed to make heroes of them. France was ‘sopited’ by 
the payment of 400,000 taels os a compensation f oi 
the murder of the sisters and a special embassy to 
express regret for the murderous outbreak. A little 
earlier there was a similar outbreak against Pro- 
testant missionaries at Yangchow, and by tho 
energetic action of Mr. Medhurst sufficient repara- 
tion was made. 

The Audience question was another cause of 
difference between the Chinese and the foreigners. 
The Chinese theory is that the emperor is, as he 
is styled, the Son of Heaven ; and he can have 
therefore no equals. All other emperors and 
kings can be only his tributaries. And repre- 
sentatives from these must show proper respect 
to tliis liegelord of the sovereigns of the earth. 
This theory, flattering as it may be to Chinese 
vanity, is not liked by other powers, and tho 
history of foreign diplomacy is hut a history of 
tho attempts made by the several representa- 
tives to secure for their respective sovereigns 
£ cognition of an equal rank with the Chinese 
Emperor. Tho treaty of Tientsin had for one 
of its articles the treatment of the European 
ambassadors as representatives of sovereigns 
equal in rank with the Emperor. The absenco 
of the Emperor’s Court at Jehol and the long 
minority of Tangchih did not bring the question 
of audience before the Emperor as a matter 
of practical politics. Now that Tungchih had 
his court at Peking and had taken to himself 
an Empress (a public announcement of his having 
ceased to. bo under tutelage), the question of 
granting an interview to tho embassies from the 


the Chinese, and believed by moat of the non-Catholio 
foreigners residing here, that the system of paying 
bounties induced the kidnapping of children for these 
institutions for the sake of the reward. It is also assert- 
ed that the priests or sisters or both have been in the 
habit of holding out inducements to have children 
brought to them in -the last stages of illness for the pur- 
pose oT being baptised in ar/tculo north. In this way 
many children have been taken to these establishments 
in the last stages of disease, baptised there, and soon 
after taken away dead. All these acts, together with the 
*" d leclasion Which appear to be a part and 
parcel of the regulations which govern institationa of 

the minds of the Chinese and these suspicions have en- 
an i intense hatred against the sisters,’’ [pp.694-5 
Vob III of Boulger’a History of China, 1884]. 
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different courts of Europe could not bo put off. 
Cut the ingenuity of the Chinese politicians tried 
to whittle the significance of the ceremony by 
receiving the ambassadors in “ the Pavilion of 
Purple Light,” a hall not befitting tho dignity of 
ambassadors from powers claiming equality with 
the Emperor, as it is the place where new year 
receptions are granted to the outer tribes find 
where wrestling and military exercises aro per- 
formed for the amusement of the Emperor. The 
reception ceremony emphasised the condescension 
of the Emperor in according them admission to 
bis presence. “In accordance with the pre- 
arranged programme, the ministers advanced 
bowing, and an address in Chinese having been 
read, Prince Rung fell on his knees and went 
through tho form of receiving the message 
vouchsafed by the Emperor." Altogether tlie 
Chinese succeeded in persuading the European 
ministers in taking their Emperor at their own 
valuation. 

The Formosan difficulty rose out of the 
Japanese sailors being cruelly put to death by tho 
inhabitants of Formosa when they were ship- 
wrecked on the island. Tho Chinese would 
neither punish the islanders nor give compensa- 
tion to the Japanese. The landing of a Japanese 
force and the despatch of a special envoy made the 
Chinese reconsider their position, and through 
. the good offices of Sir Thomas Wade, the Japanese 
agreed to withdraw on the payment of 500,000 
taels. On the death of Tungchih on the 12th 
January 1875 by small-pox began the eventful 
Reign of Emperor Kwanghso. 

An infant son of the younger uncle of the late 
Emperor, he was chosen by the Dowager-Empresses, 
widows of Hsienfeng, in preference to the grown- 
up son of Prince Kung, bs the succession of the 
latter would have given them no chance of reign- 
ing as Regents. The new Emperor was adopted 
as the son not of the late Emperor but of Ilsienfenp, 
and the Dowager -Em presses thus retained the posi- 
tion of mothers to the young occupant of the throne 
and had an agreeable prospect of a long regency. 
Tho ordinary course would have been to adopt an 
heir to the last Emperor and his widow would have 
to act ns regent. Tungchih must have had adoption 
made to him and his widow should have had the 
regency. But the old ladies Tsi An, the mother of 
Tungchih and Tsi Thsi, having tasted the sweets of 
power did not like giving place to the widow of 
Tungchih. So the beEore-mentioned departure 
from tho ordinary course of adoption and arrange- 
, mont of tho regency. 


. The first difficulty of tho new reign was the 
murder of Mr. Margary who formed n member of 
a commercial mission sent by tho Viceroy of India 
to Yunnan. Mr. Margary arrived in advance of 
the party at Manwyne, a town within the Chinese 
frontier, and ho was hospitably received by the 
officials. On tho next day, while he was .visiting 
a mineral spring in tho neighbourhood, he was bru- 
tally assaulted and slain. Sir Thomas Wade 
addressed the Tsungli Yemen on tho subject and 
insisted that a joint commission of English and 
Chinese officials should bo made to investigate tho 
matter with a view to find tho culprits. The 
Tsungli Yemen were in an obstructive mood. 
The anti-foreign spirit had rather increased than 
otherwise since the treaty last concluded after the 
attack on Peking. After endless delays proper 
officials wero appointed and investigations were 
carried on, and an understanding was come to 
between the aggrieved English and the Chinese and ' 
the Chefoo convention was concluded. Additional 
ports to trade were opened ; regulations with the 
likin tax were placed on a proper footing; and a 
Chinese ambassador specially appointed for the 
purpose proceeded with a letter of apology from 
the Emperor to the Queen. 

The next difficulty was in connection with Tong- 
king. The French evinced after the war of 1870 
an enthusiasm for colonial expansion, and Saigon 
which the French had captured in 1858 served as 
a basis from which they attempted to bring the 
neighbouring province under their influence. One 
or two filibustering expeditions were sent and 
Hanoi the capital was taken. Tho king of tho 
province represented to his feudal lord at Peking 
these attempts of the French. Li Hung Chang 
suggested some peaceful adjustment of the claims 
of the aggressive French, and after some further, 
attacks on end occupation of some towns by the 
French, a convention was drawn up by which 
France agreed to respect and, in case of need, 
to protect the southern frontier of China, and 
China undertook to withdraw her troops from 
Tongking. The convention did not put an end to ' 
the war as there was some misunderstanding as to ' 
the precise date when the Chinese troops wero to ’ - 
bo withdrawn. The war lingered on for some time 
longer with no distinct success on either party. 

At last peace was concluded between the powers on 
the Sth June m.j, pretty much in the way sug- 
gested by Li Hung Chang a year earlier. 

„,P )r ^i in the f * r nor , th was the next scene of diffi- 
suzerainty over Korea was a 
matter of dispute between Japan and China. Japan , 
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according to certain authorities and J 1 ""* ■ 

bg to certain other anthont.es bad the «rlicr 
claims on Korea's fealty. We need not .top to 
decide the question. Ever e.nce the Help given 
bv the sovereigns of the Ming dynas y 
liih the Ni line in Korea, there was a : ''“S'"* 1 ™ 
of the supreme position of China. ^ ® P® 
of . China used to give the King otKo'esb'S 
potent of royalty, and an annual mission used to 
proceed to Feting from Seoul bearing »P“ lfi ' d 
tribute and receiving in return the calender pro 
pored under the imperial auspices. Notate 
events occurring in the court of Pe log wer 
municated to the Korean king who would send 
respectful messages of condolence or congratula 
tionto the liege lord. The Japanese, who had 
asserted and made good-like claims on Korea 
found that latterly the vassal power .vac getting 
■ refractory, and when the change of gov ern 

, in Japan was announced by a Japanese em t>y 

to thoKotou court in 1868 and invitation ■“» 
for renewal of ancient friendship and 
an insolent repudiation was made of such pre 
tension, to .ueerainty. When a Japanese man- 
ot-war was fired upon by tho Koreans in 1875, 
an appeal was made to China as the superior 

power. China in a shortsighted hurry to escape 

such responsibility disclaimed any eoetrol I over 
Korea, and the first Japanese treaty with Korea 
wm concluded in 1870. The preamble to the 
•treaty recognised Korea as a sovereign power and 
China was willing to wink at the matter. In 
1882 because of the anti-Japan intrigues ot tne 
Korean King’s father an attack was made on 
tho Japanese legation at Seoul, and it was 
with difficulty that the Japanese escaped to toe 
coast. The successful intriguer was now supreme 
and the king was made a prisoner. On la Jiang 
Chang’s hearing of the outrage he sent a fleet ot 
iron clads under Ma and suppressed the riots and 
tho Japanese Government re-established their 
legation. So long as the mischievous father Qt the 
Korean king was at liberty peace was impossible, 

and he was accordingly removed from Korea ana 

brought to Peking. Japan now concluded a con- 
tention which gave her the right to station troops 
for the protection of the Japanese in that coun ry. 
Two years hence another convention had 
concluded because of a repetition of the troubles ot 
1882. The Korean mischief-maker had contrived 
to quit Peking, and the Japanese legation bad to 
ho reinstated by an avenging force. The c0 ° ve "' 
tion required that both China and Japan should 
withdraw their troops within four months of the 
signature of the treaty, and that neither of the 


'powers should send troops to Korea without in- 
forming the other power of the fact. This vu tually 
conceded to the Japanese a position of equality 
with China in matters relating to K orea. 

When such outbreaks were frequent in Korea 
the neighbouring power of Russia expressed im- 
patience with a state of affairs and threatened a 
move southwards. It was to cheek such a . move 
that the English temporarily occupied Port Hamil- 
ton. A peaceful state of affairs supervening, the 
English evacuated Port Hamilton on condition 
that no other power should get it and the Chinese 
Government got nn assurance from the Russian 
minister that his country would not under any 
circumstances interfere with Korea, 

In 1894 the followers of the Eastern doctrine 

rose against the Roman Catholics, and the force 

sent by the Korean king was not able to put 
down the outbreak. An appeal was made by the 
king to Peking, and the Chinese in disregard of 
the treaty of 1884 sent troops to Korea without 
informing Japan. The Mikado’s Government sent 
an army to Korea as a protest against this action 
of China. In spite of all that the Japanese did 
to conciliate the Chinese, they would not concede 
to the rival power any claim to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Korea and would not accede 
to the proposals of reform made by Japan. Any 
further importation of troops into Korea, said tho 
Japanese, would be construed as an act of war. The 
Chinese did not mind the threat, and there were ^ 
warships sent with Chinese troops and the Japa- ' 
nese declared war. The Chinese, though they 
had provoked the war, were not well prepared to 
meet the enemy on anything like equal terms. 
The battle of Asan, the siege of Pingyang, the 
naval engagement at the Yalu Tiver and the 
assault on Port Arthur showed the decisive supe- 
riority of the Japanese both on sea and land. The 
Chinese came to see the wisdom of arranging 
terms of peace with the conqueror after some 
farther defeats. Li Hung Chang went on the 
humiliating mission of peace and agreed on behalf 
of China to grant to Japan the Liaotung penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores and a war 
indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. An appeal made 
to the European powers made Russia, Germany 
and France intervene against the cession of Liao- 
tung, and Japan had to forego the best fruits of 
her victory. A quid pro quo was demanded by 
the European powers for their timely interven- 
tion. Russia demanded the right of carrying the 
Siberian ‘rail way through Manchuria with a branch 
line to Moukden and Port Arthur. France wfes 
for the Chinese meeting the Tonking railway at 
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tho frontier and continuing it ns far ns Nanning 
' Tu in Kwangsi. Germany contented horsclf with 
some mining and financial privileges. 

Ever since the outbreak of the Tniping rebellion, 
it came to bo rccognisod that the Celestials had 
much to learn from the Barbarians with regard to 
the i manufacture of warlike weapons and tho train- 
ing of soldiers. Li Hung Chang, as far-seeing a 
statesman as China has ever had, was for oponing 
arsenals and strengthening the navy and other- 
wise preparing China to meet her rivals on equal 
terms. Ho was further induced to persist in such 
a course of reform because of the huge strides the 
neighbouring kingdom had taken in this direction. 
Attempts were made to open up railways and est- 
ablish a company of merchant marines under Gov- 
ernment auspices. Of a piece with theso reforms 
was the opening of a modern college at Peking so 
early as RiG6 when European professors wero 
appointed to teach mathematics and kindred 
sciences to the Chinese youths. This reform being 
. in advance of the age was not & great success. In 
1887 a practical step was taken at the request of tho 
Tsuagli Yamen of including mathematics ns one 
of tho subjects to be brought up at the competitive 
examinations. These changes were distasteful to 
a large body of conservative Chinamen, and as these 
reform movements were associated in the popular 
mind with the mischievous meddlesomeness of the 
missionaries, there were published and circulated 
from Hunan, the most conservative of provinces, a 
series of placards accusing European missionaries 
of every species of crime. The old accusation of 
, kidnapping children for using their eyes and 
entrails for medicinal purposes was revived. Riota 
broke out in several places, churches were demolish- 
ed, the houses of the missionaries wrecked and 
looted. Two British subjects, one a missonary and 
another an officer of the Maritime Customs, were 
slain. The British Minister’s representations to 
the Tsungli Yamen proved unavailing, and the 
mover of all the mischief was pronounced by the 
authorities to be a wild irresponsible creature whose 
actions could not be taken seriously. But the 
edict of the Emperor exhorting his subjects to 
better behaviour and the war with Japan put an 
end to this anti -missionary crusado for some time. 
. But with the conclusion of the war, riots began in 
Szechuan and . Fukkien and missionaries wero 
, attacked and slain. The murder of a German 
missionary in Shantung served ns a convenient 
* pretext for Germany to seise Iviaochow harbour 
and its surroundings. Tho example was followed 
by other powers. Russia seized Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, tho British .Wei-hai-wei and tho 


French Kwangchow. These covcters of their 
neighbours’ vineyards thus too plainly shoved 
their hand. 

Tbe Boxeu Movement. 


Tho Chinese attitude to tho mi a sionarics has 
always been one of ill-suppressed hostility. There 
could bo no love to men who disparaged the ethical 
teachings of Confucius and tho religious teachings 
of BodhUatva.*) — teachings so long venerated and 
cherished by the Chinese. Tho Chircso remembered 
that tho missionaries preaching the go«pel of love 
hrul been forced on them at the sword's ]>oint. The 
more far-seeing of their statesmen recognised tbe 
insidious encroachment of an ivtperiwn in imjxno, 

“ of a Secret Society hostile to the Commons caltb 
and of damage and detriment to the State.” The 
addition to Christian converts was not making for 
peace. The missionaries showed themselves only 
too disposed to interfere whenever there was litign- > 
tion or other disputes between the heathen and the 
convert. The Chinaman, accustomed to different 
views of woman’s positions and responsibilities, 
could not but think evil of sisterhoods planted 
alongside of male establishments and of unmarried 
persons of both sexes working together both in 
public and in private and of girls going far into 
tho interior without proper escort. He saw tho 
missionaries avenged and trade pushed on and 
political advantages wrested on behalf of the 
different nations to which the suffering mission- * 
anes belong, and the Chinaman is not able to 
judge of the political and commercial and evange- 
lical efforts apart from one another. The last 
move of Germany is specially notable in this con- 
nection. It was the occupation of Kiaochow by 
that power that made the other powers follow 
suit. The game of grab was barefacedly begun. 
No wonder that immediately after this aggression 
the patriotic league of l Ua CWs>. 
work of active propaganda. The ostensible ob- 
jects of the society wero the performance of 
bnndow-hke exercises and the preservation of 
peace in the neighbourhood of its headquarters. 
This society received the countenance of the Em- 
press-Dowager (TsiThsi), and the members escaped . 
the penalty of belonging to secret societies in 
Ctuna. Under such patronage the society 
spread till from the metropolitan province to 
Szechuan and Hupei the Boxer Society branches 
were found everywhere and they became a 
power. The movement w-- ■■ - 


- , ... supported by lueu 

exalted position and many Manchu officials seemed 
to have joined the Boxer society. It served as a 
protest against the reform agitation growing in 
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.trength sines the Japanese war. The young 
Emperor whose sympathies were with the reform 
era was deposed in September 1898 by the Dowa 
ger-Etnpress. The chief members of the reaction- 
ary partybesidesthe Dowager-Empresswere Pnnce 

Chine, Prince Tuan (the Heir- Apparent a father), 
Kangyi. Chaosbu Chiao and Li-ping-Hung. 

. The Boxer movement -was in essence »nti- 
foreign ana anti-mis- 
' 1000. gionary. Massacres of 

’ Christian converts and burning of Christian villa- 
ges came to a head in tho murder of two English 
missionaries, Robinson and Norman (2nd June 
1900) forty miles away from Peking. The legations 
were attacked by the Chinese soldiers. The slay- 
ing of the Japanese ambassador (Uth June), and 
of the German Baron Von Ketteler (20th June) 
meant that the Chinese were m for a serious trial 
of strength with the foreign devils. On the -0th 
they opened fire on tho legations. 

■ The Tailway communication between Tietsin 
and Peking had been cut off on the 14th. Admi- 
ral Sir E. Seymour proceeded with a mixed force 
of Europeans and Japanese from Tietsin to restore 
communication. He was stoutly resisted and he 
made good his retreat only after a heavy loss. 
Sometime was lost in waiting for reinforcements. 
International jealousies on the part of Germany 
and Russia with regard to Japanese co-operation 
also eontributed to the delay. But in two months, 

• on the 14th of August, the siege of Peking was 
raised, the British contingent led by General 
Gaselee being the first to enter the place. 

The defence of the legations had been conducted 
* with the utmost valour and heroism on the part 
of the besieged. The Chinese in their anxiety to 
. bum out the British legation did not scruple to 
burn the adjoining Hanlin Buildings, storehouse 
of literary treasures and State archives. The i.m- 
pressandTung-fu-hsiang, the Chinese Commander, 
were the brain and the arm of the siege. The 
destruction of property of the foreigners was ap- 
palling. The whole business quarter was in ashes. 
The retribution that followed after the siege was 
equally terrible. Looting was universal and went 
on for some days. It took months to restore 
erder and confidence among the inhabitants. 

The Empress did not care to face the avengers 
and removed with her court to Si-gan-fu in Shensi 
• 600 miles away from Peking. The ultra-reac- 
tionary spirit dominated the court but Prince 
Cbing and LI Hung Chung who had shown 
themselves not unfriendly to the foreigner were 
empowered to carry on negotiations with a view 
to settle terms of peace. ' ' ■ i ' • 


There wuro mutual jealousies end conilictiriS 
claims hard to recoueilo amoog the vie ora. Th « 
Russian seas unwilling to relinquish hfa hold on 
Manchuria, tho railway line from Shan-hai-kwan 
to Pekin, the river frontage at Tietsin. The 
Gorman demanded adequate compensation for the 

« •**“£! 


less magesce against- ~ 

and the Japanese and the Americans were some- 
what friendlier towards the Chinese. After 
protracted negotiations the following terms were 
submitted on by the allies on the 20th and the 

Olst December and agreed to In substance by 
the Chinese on the 14tn 
im - January 1901 : 

(1) Honourable reparation for the murder of 
Von Ketteler and Mr. Sugijama, (2) equitable 
indemnity guaranteed by financial measures ap- 
proved by tho Powers to states, societies and 
individuals who had suffered at the hands of the 
Chinese, (3) stoppage of importation or mam- 
facture of arms or materiel into China, (4) main- 
tenance of permanent legation guards, fortifica- 
tion of the diplomatic quarter and the securing 
of the sea communication by foreign military 
occupation of strategic points of the capital and the 
coast, (5) fixing of responsibility on governors 
and provincial officials for anti-foreign outbreaks 
and (6) the reform of Tsungli-Yamen and the 
modification of the ceremonial for the reception of 
foreign ministers. " , ' ■ 

A formal embodiment of tho terms in the 
form of treaties among the powers concerned was 
delayed by a Russian attempt to secure eertain 
advantages exclusively to herself in the way of , 
strengthening her hold on certain parts of China 
where she marched with her," and also by the 
German Emperor insisting on Prince Chun, am- 
bassador from the Son of Heaven, performing 
kowtow to him. Both the Tsar and the Kaiser 
saw the wisdom of gracefully receding from a posi- 
tion they could not maintain and the peace pro- 
tocol was signed at Peking on the 7th September. 

On the 7th October the Chinese Court returned 
to Peking and a month later on the ’7th Novem- 
ber died Li- Hung- Chung, who had enjoyed the 
largest measure of the Empress Dowager’s con- 
fidence. 

The trouble in Manchuria caused by the Rus- 
sian and culminating in Russo-Japanese war, the 
awakening of China caused by a frank acceptance 
of Western culture, the re-organisation of national 
resources, reform of Government ending in a? 
Republican form of Government are matters that 
will take us to the present-day China. ■ 

We referred to the ’intrigue of • 
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come to ' a separate understanding with China 
with a view to secure advantages in Chinese 
territories bordering on Siberia. Finding how- 
ever the great Powers would not stand any 
trifling on the matter Russia discreetly with- 
drew from her position. But she began again. 

In April 1903, she would not proceed with the 
evacuation of Manchuria that was due without 
further concessions than had been agreed for 
between herself and China by the treaty of 8th 
April 1902. In Korea again Russian activities 
threatened the hard wrested predominance of 
Japanese interests. Fov Japan to look on and sit 
still meant annihilation. She represented at St. 
Petersburg that Russian words and Russian deeds 
did not square together and offered terms that 
would confine Russia to Manchuria leaving Japan 
free to develop Korea. Russia thought 6he might 
brush aside Japan’s dictation. She would not 
recede and she would retain all advantages on 
the Manchurian side and also on the Yalu side 
of Korea. The Island power feeling sure that 
Russia meant keeping a tenacious hold of Korea 
wanted to fight the big giant. The Russo-Japa- 
nese war was declared 
on February 5, 1904. 

Though it seemed the height of temerity for 
Japan to engage in war with such a power, she 
had carefully calculated her resources and the 
resources of her enemy on the scene of the 
war and felt no diffidence about tho result. The 
heroic achievements of Japan in the campaign 
need not detain us. It is the final result that we 
are interested in. The success of Japan showed 
in an unmistakable manner that the Eastern 
nations need toot be'to tho end of time Issachar- 
like hearing burdens if only they should assimi- 
late the new knowledge of the M’e.-t. Japan got 
recognised her right to preponderating influence 
in Korea and received from Russia the Liao- 
I Tung peninsula, including Tort Arthur and 
Dalny, Russia also agreed to evacuate Manchuria 
according to tho terms of the 1 902 treaty. 

The lesson of the earlier war with Japan had 
not been enough for the slow wittod Chinaman. 
The success cl Japan with Russia coming alter 
the suppression of the Boxer movement awoke 
China to the need for assimilating Western 
knowledge and adopting Western methods of 
national organisation. 

The attitude of blind suspicion towards the mis- 
sionary was given up and great eagerness shown to 
assimilate the knowledge -he made available for 
the Chinaman. The boycott of American goods 
showed that the Chinaman was not going to be 


the meek, long-suffering creature he had been 
hitherto and expressed his resentment against 
the Chinese exclusion from the States in the only 
way tho dollar-loving America could understand. 
Educational reform, reform of the army and the 
navy and administrative reform were all taken 
up. Prince Chun who declined the X.oictov> to 
the Kaiser in 1901, Yuan Shih-Kai, the viceroy' 
of Chih-li, Chang Chih-tung, the viceroy of Hu- 
Kwang and Princo Ching, President of the 
Grand Council — all helped on the reforms in 


different directions. 

In 1902, after the return -of the 'Court to ‘ 
Peking, regulations remodelling the methods of 
public instruction were ‘ 
Edn.at.oa Reform, T he p cUn? Ura-' 

versity was to impart instruction in Western 
learning. There were to be besides a technical 
.college a special department for the training of 
officials and teachers. In 1906 the old system of 
examinations was abolished. The funds of 
thousands of temples were utilised for educational 
purposes. By May 1906, 15 universities had 
started work. Many young Chinese went abroad 
for instruction and girls’ schools were started. 

Among notable changes indicating the new spirit 
must be mentioned the control of the maritime 
customs which the Chinese took into their hand* 
ni . in 1906 and the anti* 

Other Cb.Dgr.. opiim crumde . The- 

first step showed the impatience of the Chinaman 
with foreign domination, and the second' was a 
serious attempt at moral betterment and increased 
social efficiency. 

The death of the Empress-Dowager onth$ 15th 
November 1908 and of the Emperor a day before 
carried from the scene of history * two personages 
associated with the old world China, the China of 
foreign exploitation, tho China unable to adjust 
itself to new conditions. 


The son of Prince Chan, and nephew of the 
P tn l' oror R^aug-Su, succeeded with the 
official name of Hsuan-Tung. Born on tho 8th 
February 1906, the Emperor must have been on 
the 2nd December 1908 when he was crowned 
Emperor a child barely 3 years old. He had just 
completed his sixth year (February 1 2, 1 9 1 2) when 
he had to abdicate the throne. On the 1st of 
January 1912 the Chinese Republic was born 
with Dr. Sun Yat-Sen as its first President. 

bo early as 1905 along with other reforms the 
work of administrative reform was taken up. 
An Imperial Commission was appointed to study 
the administrative systems of foreign countries 
with a view to establish a representative govern* 
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m ent In China. Further commissions were 
appointed to make special studies of the consti- 

tutions of Great Britain, 
Refold of Government. Q ennan y and Japan. As 

a result oF all these labours a parliamentary 
constitution was to come off a few years hence,, 
the reforms of central administrative offices were , 
to be taken up first. An Imperial Assembly was 
to be started to develop later on into a Parlia- 
ment of two chambers familiar to students of 
Western politics. . . .. ' 

Elected assemblies in the provinces were insti- 
tuted in 1909 (14th October.) The Senator 
National Assembly met on the 3rd of October 
next year. The Parliament was to be summoned 
three years earlier than originally intended. 

Meanwhile the reigning dynasty had come to be 
regarded as inimical to the progress of the 
country. It was supposed to be in league with 


foreigners to partition the country. The finan- 
cial measures of two big loans for currency and . 
i .til way made it still more unpopular. Floods and 
famine added to the general distress^ and unrest. 
Revolutionary doctrines were industriously spread. 
Yu .n Shi-Ki, who was recalled to command the 
Imperial forces by Prince Chun who had exiled 
liiniT did what he could to stem the revolutionary 
tide. He wanted to secure at least a constitu- 
tional . form of monarchy. The 'revolutionary 
leaders won. The abdication of the Regent ana 
the Emperor followed. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was the 
leader of the Anti-Dynastic propaganda. From 
Japan he had carried on his campaign and became 
the leader of the Young China party. When the 
revolution began in 1911 he was in England but 
he hastened to the country. The Nanking Coun- 
cil composed of delegates from 14 provinces 
elected him President of the Chinese Republic. 
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. I. N order to dispose of any misconception that 
l| it is possible may have arisen in connexion , 
R with the subject of my remarks, it seems , 
‘ 1 necessary that I should first clear the air 

by plainly defining the title of my lecture. In 
the first place by “War", Ido not mean the 
present great conflict, but war in general ; in the 
second place, by “ Art ”, I intend largely to con- 
fine myself to the so-called Fine Arts of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. This explanation seems 
required because the war which is now raging 
over 'almost all the world is so much m the 
foreground of life’s picture that it may 
} thought I intend to deal solely with the influence 
" of the present crisis on the daily ait of our time. 
This aspect will naturally form a -portion of my 
remarks, but it is in the broad manner I have 
indicated that 1 propose to approach my. subject 
this evening. . 

The direct effects of war on art are obvious. 
So much so that they are apt to perplex the judg- 
ment and bias the opinion with regard to the 
equally Important, but less focussed, indirect 

* A. lecture delivered at Calcutta 


effects. At no time have the direct effects of war 
been brought so prominently into our vision than 
at present, especially with regard to architecture.- 
From the earliest times these immediate influences 
have been recorded, in the destruction of cities 
containing unique collections of art, and buildings' 
which have displayed the grandest architectural 
qualities. And the present war has most -graphi- • 
cally supplied another expressive illustration of' 
the devastating effects of war on art. Never has 
destruction been • so complete, and there appears- 
to be every reason to suppose that it has been 
carefully calculated destruction. Science has 
usurped the place of Art in many ways, hut it 
remained to science in war to do the greatest 
damage to art, that is the depriving of future _ 
generations of the art’ which existed before scierce 
was known. It was an art which sprang from _ 
the religion the devotion and the sense of service 
in the world ; that sense of service which- not only , 
impelled men to work for religious ends, but 
aroused that pride of citizenship which raised . 
the great municipal buildings of the middle ages 1 
nnd made men so proud of their” crafts and trades 
that they built such magnificent buildings as the’ 
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Cloth Hall at Ypres, and hundreds of other places 
whore the Guilds had their centres. In the 
words of an artist who has aeon those and written 
to me with the sense in his mind of the havoc 
done recently : “ These places the Germans sctm 
to have taken a special delight in destroying. It 
is as though they wished to remove all evidences 
of a previous civilization and on the ground thus 
cleared to erect their own dull, stupid, uninterest- 
ing buildings in the style their scientific minds 
seem to delight in." 

It is however the less obvious, but more far- 
reaching, results of the “indirect influences ” 
to which I propose to call your attention, and, as 
an reproduction to this, a brief investigation of 
the effects of great wars on art, as chronicled in 
history, may bo undertaken. 


One of the earliest civilizations, that of E"ypt 
was characterised by a profoundly artistic nature! 
and at the same time its history is a record of 
constant warfare. The purpose of Egyptian art 
was always to give a faithful representation of 
tact. This was either actual fact or ideal fact 
In interpreting the former much of the mural 
sculpture portrays the victories of great kines 
over innumerabie enemies, while a favourite sub- 
ll, , ustrat ‘ on oth ™ d * of prisoners accom- 
panied by huge captures of loot. During the 
period of the dynasty, about 1500 Vc., 
Egypt, under Tothmes III, became essentiallv a 

Bnd Rt this time man y of the 
noblest of her monuments were executed. The 
artistic importance of the school of sculpture 
which flourished at this time has only recently 

Wn reo„ ? „,sed, but it plainly i ndic a J , h „ J £ 
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followers, lanco in hand march behind. In 
another a flock of vultures is feeding on the bodies 
of the fallen enemy; in a third a tumulus is being 
heaped up over the slain. Elsewhere wo we the 
victorious prince beating down a vanquished 
enemy, and superintending the execution of other 
prisoners who are being sacrificed to the gods. 
Scones of this nature occur frequently in the early 
sculptures of Babylonia and indicate that in those 
days war and art progressed hand in hand. The 
Assyrians were a hardy, vigorous people, fighting 
for dominion, and this is repeatedly shown in 
their pictorial bas-reliefs. 


Aucienz inaia provides as, in its greatest epics, 
with excellent illustrations of war and art, as the 
main theme of the Mahabharata is based on the 
destructive conflict waged between the Kurus and 
Panchalas, and ending in the overthrow of the 
Kuru dynasty. The incidents of this classic, and 
especially its descriptions of heroic fighting, have 
formed popular subjects with Indian artists for 
thousands of years. From the Ramayana, too, 
Indian painters and sculptors have taken their 
pictures of war, notably the splendidly dramatic 
attack by the monkey army on the stronghold of 
Havana at Lanka in Ceylon ; while sanguinary 
battles and the sack of cities were frequently 
represented by the Indian miniaturists 6f Moghul 
times, 6 

rSlV*? we tffim to the history of ancient * 
of ih*- a ^ nd l *i e most * nte vesting illustration 
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Some eiploimtion of tliis is to bo found in .the 
inly history of the notion. From the first, 
recce found hereelf fighting for her veryer, st- 
ore ogoinst the great poner of Persia in the Otli 
ientury B.C. In this momentous conflict It 
oust be realired that not only the ascendency of 
Ireece, but in its broad aspect the whole future 
>f Europe.™ civilization was at stake. As time 
Kent on, the Greeks began to perceive more and 
more clearly that the great conflict in which they 
were involved was one not merely for national 
bat for spiritual issues. The story of the great 
battles which brought about tho national umty of 
Greece is reflected in the art which followed 
these epoch-making events. These bitter years 
of devastation, of struggle that must often havo 
seemed futile and hopeless, leading up to the 
final repute of the Persians at Sal unis and PUtiw, 
brought the Greeks to a proud consciousness 
of a glorious national destiny, and to an unfn.lt.enng 
faith in, and pursuit of, tho -,0 enlightened ideals 
for 'which they had fought. Their ultimate victory 
was a splendid moment in the history of a nclily 
dowered race; the great events of the Persian 
wars were vivid and recent in their remembrance, 
and it was tho persistence of such memories which 
formed the foundation of much of the art of Greece. 
But it did not take tho form of a portrayal of its 
scenes of conflict and victory Instead it becameidea- 
lisod into a representation of a spiritual struggle of 
• tho Hellenic raco for those ideals or light and liberty 
and reason and order which had been at stake. 


is Rome. Rome occupies a singular position in 
tho annals of literature and Art. She is, as it 
were the link between the ancient and tho 
modern world. In the pride of her, prime tho 
rays of intellectual life converged oil her as on a 
focus; in her downfall, she was the centre, from 
which they were scattered over the whole of tho 
ancient world. ' ‘ 

It is impossible to dissociate any ot the 
Roman genius from her military successes. 
Her intellectual productions, including her art, 
such as they are presented to us, demonstrate 
undeniably the influence of her strenuous fight- 
ing history. Certain direct effects which are 
always produced in a greater or lesser degree on 
the art of a victorious people, by tlip extent of 
territory consequent on a long series of triumphs, 
are very evident in the records of Rome. . Her 
wide dominions were necessarily favourable to 
intellectual advancement, for from these she was 
nblo to accumulate artistic treasures, to enlist the 
talent of other countries, and to supply incentives, 
material*, and models for the development of art. 
We read tliat painters were in requisition to 
furnish the necessary ornaments of the Roman 
triumph. Tho Athenians sent Metrodorus to 
Faulus Emilius for that purpose. Pictorial models 
of numerous cities were displayed in tho pioces- 
fiion which celebrated the victory of Scipio over 
Antiochus. It is recorded that Messala first exhi- 
bited n picture of bis victory over the Cartliagini- 
Scipio and others followed . his example. 


ii'^i^i'onf^r^n^erai^'wars were forgotten, but Mftncinus" was said to havo owed his consulship 
Inthcir art tho ’ w tpified nmn ined ' to the enthusiasm excited among the people by a 

f «- »u»u™ -bid, ^ h is ^ 

all time. Indeed it may bo uid that this spiri- 
tualised conception of conflict, in which tho upwarU- 
rcaching Hellenic spirit is represented as contend- 
ing with tho powers of darkness and hcenco and 
social anarchy, 5* the central motive of Gicck 
sculpture; and it was the vivid national sen«e ot 
this conflict that enabled the Greeks to nchiero 
that uoblo pinnacle of beauty which tlveir art at- 
tained. Tho god* and heroes whom they fashioned 
in bronze and marble stood for the ideal* and 
aspects of ordered reason. Their satyrs and 
other wild being* were typos of the licence and 
disorder ot nature. And in their fnezes and 
pediments, decorated with battle* of the Greeks 
with Amazons, Lnpith* with Centaurs and gods 
with giant*, we read the same story of perpetual 
conflict with anti-social, unruly and de*troctive 
force*. 

From Greece the national historical sequence 


printing which represented h 
on Carthage. The designs on Roman coins were 
suggested by conquest, such ns the figures emble- 
matic of subjugated provinces, and the 
delineations of triumphal arches and public 
edifices. Rome in art became truly “ the 
epitome ot the world ;” her galleries nnd Shrines 
were adorned with the choicest spoils of Corinth, 
of Sicyon, and ot Athens ; in fact it has been 
said at the time that her population of statues 
rivalled in number her population of citizens. It 
was the singular privilege of Rome to command 
at once by force of arms the store* of Asia nnd 
the skill of Greece. 

It may be pointed out however that these 
brilliant results of conquest are balanced by some 
"evils. Rome appertained more to ft Mu*eum 
than a School of Art, nnd that this fact and her 
vast extent of territory comprehending a variety^ 
of different types tended to produce an festhetj- 
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cism of ft somewhat composite nnturo. "While the 
warn of Greece established harmony Iwtween tlio 
character of different Greek trilie# with the result 
of harmony in tho orders of their architecture, 
the Roman conquests led to extensive hut 
heterogeneous dominions find n stj lo made tip of 
divorso and sometimes discordant elements. 
Ruskin’# eridonco is that while tho Romans 
were in every sense adopt# at war and great 
fighters, thoy woro wholly deficient in the 
truo fcsthctic instinct; and in their hands tho 
classic art# wero extinguished. To Rummarixe, 
tho devotion of Romo to war during tho first five 
centuries of her history diverted her from tho 
rofined occupation of art. At tho end of tliat 
period, war, in tho form of conquest, began to 
cxerciso a contrary influence, and a people, who 
had previously l»oon characterized bv a contempt 
for everything nsthotic, becamo willing at onco to 
admiro, to imitate, and to preserve. This however 
was largely the extent to which their aspirntions 
led them, for tho art of Romo is not usually 
classed with tho groat schools of history. 

Time does not permit of an investigation of 
tho Crusades in their influence on art, regarding 
which there is much conflicting evidence There 
is however little doubt that the art of western 
Europe, 'including England, received an impetus 
from these religious wars, for they brought peoplo 
into contact with records of an older and moro 
complcto civilization than that with which they 
were previously acquainted. In Byzantium, 
where a number of them spent some time, thwfw 
would see examples of art richer, especially in ct 
our-richness, than anything they h.ad ever dreai' * ’ 
of. Commerce might ultimately havo brou^ 
about the same results but it would have been/oy 
slowor methods. Then there is that period of 
warfare in the 10th century, in which, throughout 
the whole of English life, in every ph -Jo and 
every grade of it there is that e\nltati»*, that 
spiritual exultancy, which finds itssuprerfie expres- 
sion in Elizabethan literature, in the «freiit drama- 
tists of that time, in Marlowe and' Shakespearo 
and Ford, in Webster, in EexumojA and Fletcher, 
in that outburst of thought and />f art which has 
no parallel in world-history. 'The 10th century 
marks a chain of art wh,i«di stretched across 
tho world from England tb China ; the Italian 
school of Painting, Moghul Painting in India, 
Persian Painting under Shah Abbas, the wonder- 
, ful Ming Dynasty in Chinn, and the Elizabethan 
period in England. 

{from this preliminary survey, wo may turn back 


to tho Greek period again, lo a momentous 
historic episode, closely related to our subject, 
which it is desired to emphasize l>ecau«o of its 
intimate bearing on the country of India and its 
nTt, I refer to Alexander tho Great's expedition 
into Asia in the -fth Century E.C. It is now 
not unusual to hear this marvellous ftchieveraent 
somewhat disparagingly alluded to ns a mid, and 
its direct effects on India a# being of no great 
significance. Also that tho Ifollenisation of the 
Kant would have progressed on practically similar 
lines bad Alexander’# expedition nevor taken place. 
This view however lias not l»een generally accepted, 
and in any rase the march of Alexander may bo 
regarded a# immediately lending to tho con- 
summation of Occidental influence in the Orient 
during these early year# of history. 


inosrory oi Alexander# campaign in tho Efl*t 
i# outside tho limits of my subject, but in its bear- 
ing on Indian Art a few essential facts may bo 
brought forward. In tho first instance it seems 
dear that tho early artistic efforts of the Greeks 
wero inspired by their contact with tho compara- 
tively ndinneed civilization of the Persians. Tra- 
velled Greek# found themselves confronted with 
tho achievement# and memorials of n highly deve- 
loped Oriental culture, with tradition# which must 
have appealed to their receptive nature. But 
Greek Art and Literature, though proceeding 
from Eastern origins, soon manifested a spirit of . 
self-reliance and took up an independent «nd 
indigenous character. By the time of the f*th 
century B.CJ. tho reflex action was in force, and 
Greek culture was making itself frit in the Near 
„ , . ln xt its strength and beauty, it# 

worship of the “ Wholeness of Life,” which made 
6u Preme and led to it# being carried into all 
part# of the then known world. But the great 
rtnving power which caused it to make an indelible 
Ale-h a TV y of . the institution# of the East was 
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-ta-at Alexander’s pre-cunceived plan 
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was something fur superior to a nud may to 
gathered from an incident quoted !r °“ ^rota™* 
Oramb. On the night before Alexander 
started for the East on that career of «“l™ a * " 
which, like Achilles, his gr«.t exomphr ^ was 
to find his glory and an early death, he » 
farewell interview with the man who ha 1 he» 
his tutor, now the master of a r.s.ng school ^ 
thought in the shades of the Lycnm. And to- 
wards the close of the interv.ew Aristotle sa.d 


intermingling of Eastern and Western symbols, 
and ideas. But the influence of tho Greeks 
was not only confined to the north, although 
in that portion of tho country it IS most 
plainly discernible. South, as far ns Madras, It 
is traceable in the bas-reliefs of Amaravntl but in 
a much less pronounced form and in various inter- 
mediate centres, such as Muttra in the United 
Provinces, the dynamic touch of the classic hand 
has left its distinctive mark. How much of this 


to the Macedonian : — 

“ You are about to start upon an enterprise 
which will bring you into many lands and amongst 
many nations, som. already celebrated m arts and 
arms, some savage and unknown: But this last 
counsel I give you. Whithersoever your victories 
lead you, never forget tl.at you are, a Creek and 
everywhere draw hard and fast the line that 
separates tho Greek from the Barbarian. • 

“No," answered the youthful ““'1“'”^” 
was barely two and twenty. I wi T 
another policy, I will make all men Hellenee. 
That shall be the purpose of my victories. 

The wisdom of a soldier for once nent , 
than the wisdom of the greatest _ architect of 
thought that time lias known. And undoubtedly 

the famous Macedonian's plan, either for better 

or for worse, was most rigorously put into effect, 
and carried out to the letter. Colonies of Greeks 
, were planted in various localities with one ol the 
results that the influence of Hellenic art hss been 
traced even as far east as Japan. In Eortbern 
India the imprint of the Greek is most strikingly 
manifested in those mound, of shattered sculp 
tares in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, which 
mark the site of the ancient country of Gaudbara 
A comprehensive collection of these “™"6* “F 
be seen in the nrchrological section nf the Indian 
Museum, a careful study of which is 
'advised. In it we may observe, most plainly 
. portrayed, the influence of a warlike invasion on 
art. But that is, except in connexion with my 
, subject, a comparatively unimportant feature ol 
these remains. The chief point they ‘N^trateis 
the overlapping of the civilisations of the 
and West which took place some two thousand 
years ago. And the principal concrete evidence 
of this historic episode is revealed in these records 
of contemporary art. Here we may see the Greek 
Corinthian capital combined with the Indian 
figure of Buddha, soldiers with classic arms and 
armonr but Indian draperies. Greek features but 
the figures clothed with Indian costumes, and 
many other . composite conceptions depicting an 


has lei t Its distinctive mu**.. - - 

may be traced to the soft ilowing current of peace- 
ful intercourse, or to tho stormy stream of Alex- 
ander’s warlike enterprise, it is difficult to decide, 
but that the latter had no small share in spread- 
in" classic influence in Indian Aft seems more 
than piobablc. We may now, having briefly 
reviewed some of the various historic examples of 
our subject, endeavour to formulate a general 
deduction. 


In the first place it is ordinarily understood 
that a time of peace is the great stimulant to the 
production of art; that when countries are engag- 
ed in their peaceful occupations of trade or 
manufacture, then architecture, sculpture and 
painting flourish: that tranquillity and harmony 
of life encourage artistic activity, and, under 
these quiet and orderly conditions the artist pie- 
pares his masterpieces undisturbed by strife and 
violence — in other words that peace is the parent 
of art. On the other hand several authorities 
have demonsti ated that the entire opposito is the 
case, and that far from being the fruits of peace, 
the great arts of the world have been founded on 
war. In the words of Ruskin “there is no great 
art possible to a nation but that which is based 
on battle,” in the times of peace the arts decline 
and among wholly tranquil nations wither utterly 
away. - 

Now I am inclined to think that the records of 
history mainly point out that both peace and war 
are, other things being equal, requited to pn duce 
a great art. These other things are : art instinct, 
without which of course ait is impossible, and 
most important of all the character of the war 
in which the countiy is engaged. It is quite 
possible that one of the reasons why Homan art 
never attained greatness was that the Homan 
wars were mainly wars of conquest. Inversely, 
some of the grand quality of the Grecian art 
may be due to the fact that the wars of Greece 
were largely struggles for national ideals. A 
great fight for right principles inspired the people 
with a sense of exultation and a feeling of moral 
strength that found expression in a noble art 
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The balance of historical evidence seems to 
indicate that the period of peace immediately 
succeeding a Avar waged solely for the sake^ of 
fundamental ideas, is the most favourable time 
for the development of the arts. 

It remains now for m to apply this deduction 
to the present state of affairs and to see if pos- 
sible what may be the course of art in the near 
future. To carry out this undoubtedly difficult 
proposition it will be necessary to realize the 
condition of art previous to this great crisis and 
to note the trend of art thought during the last 
few years. 

The historian of the future will, I think, 
determine that the 10 th century was not a great 
one for art. But he will probably refer to the 
fact that the first years of the 20th century 
marked a period of (esthetic unrest. This 
unrest is known to most of us by numerous 
examples of painting and sculpture of an unusual 
character which have been recently exhibited 
and reproduced in most of the countries of 
Europe and also elsewhere. It may be asked 
what were the events which led up to what has 
almost culminated in a state of artistic anarchy ? 
The answer is one w hich extends far outside the 
realm of art and is to be found in the condition 
of mankind itself. It may be likened to an earth 
tremor, more convulsive in some places than in 
others, but a general seismic wave which disturb- 
ed the balance of mind in -everal parts of world. 
But unlike an earthquake it gave some warning 
of its action. In art it showed itself in overmuch 
frivolity and license. PartictiLuly was this notice- 
able in much of the modern German art, which 
revealed a coarseness and w-antonness which is 
significant in the light of very recent events. 
Here it may be remarked that of modern German 
artists only three, llocklin, Lenbach and Menzel, 
lave li-en to any attempt at greatness. Tlio 
pompous and intWted compositions of Carstens 
and Mengs, of Sclinoir, Cornelius and Kaulbach, 
have passed into an obliviou from which it is un- 
likely that they will ever emerge. Their work 
was a mere exercise in the grand style from 
which life, character and humanity, whereby art 
retains its hold on men, hayo alike vanished. To 
realise the ait of Germany’s rising generation we 
have only to refer to modern students’ journal.-., 
which largely illustrate freaks of design, oi fran- 
tic models posturing in front of toy cypresses and 
phster temples 

It is not difficult to believe that the enervating 
influences of peace were indirectly responsible for 


the state of art generally during the last few 
yean,. For from pence nations passed to pros- 
perity, from prosperity to luxury, and from luxury 
to an insatiable desire for something new and 
exciting in life. (Here the significant fact may be 
observed that the men fighting in the trenches, in 
spit© of hardships, with a few exceptions, remain 
remarkably healthy and rigorous because their 
life is the reverse of luxurious and appertains to 
the strenuous primitive existence of the pro-histo- 
ric cave-dwellers). In the nrt-vvorld this restless- 
ness and craving for novelty took a revolutionary 
form, or, as some would have it, created (esthetic 
hysteria. 

And so came into being the Passeists, nnd 
Futurists, the Divisionists and Pointillists, the 
Intimists (who belong to the same group) and the 
Fauvists (or savages), the Orfeists and Cubists, 
the Expressionists, Yorticistsnnd Dynamists. The 
manifesto of the Futurists issued in February 1009 
will give some idea of their character and pro- 
gramme : 

* The essential elements of our art shall be 
courage, daring, and rebellion. 

* There is no beauty except in strife. 

* We shall glorify war, patriotism, the destruc- 
tive arm of the Anarchist, the contempt for 
effeminacy. 

‘ We shall paint the great crowds in the excite- 
ment of labor, pleasure, or rebellion ; of the multi- 
colored and polypboric surf of revolutions in 
modem capital cities ; of the nocturnal vibration 
of arsenals and workshops beneath their riolent 
electric moons ; of the greedy stations swallowing 
smoking snakes ; of factories suspended from tlie 
clouds by their strings of smoke ; of bridges 
leaping like gymnasts over the diabolical cutlery 
of sun- bathed rivers ;of adventurous liners scent- 
ing the horizon ; of broad chested locomotives 
prancing on the rails, like huge steel horses 
bridled with long tubes ; and of tbo gliding flight 
ot aeroplanes, the sound of whose screw is like 
the flapping of flags, and the applause of an 
enthusiastic crow d. 


' Liect on the topmast pinnacle of the world, 
once again we fling our defiance to the stars ’ 
This manifesto, read in cold blood, sounds like 
pure revolutionary rant; hut a deeper study of 
this programme reveals considerable bed-rock of 
reason. In other words it means ji violent reac- 
tion against the shackles of tradition and the 
worship or precedent. Freedom is Unit- battle- 
cry, and their war U against weakness and senti- 
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mentality, invalidism, comfort, softness, luxury 
and effeminate excess. . , . 

With this the thinking man mil no doubt 
sympathise, but when it comes to an understand- 
ing of their manifesto, materialised into art, tne 
ordinary individual stands aghast. It is m tne 
interpretation of their object that they fail to con- 
vince, and the question then arises as to whether 
it is possible to translate intelligibly their revolu- 
tionary ideas into concrete art. An abstract oi 
Marinetti's recitation of one of his poems on 
battles may convey some sense of what this * utur- 
ist calls “ wireless imagination". “ The event 
described took place outside Adrianople ml - 
and depicts a train of Turkish wounded, stopped 
and captured on its way by Bulgarian troops and 
guns. The noise, the confusion, the surprise 01 
death, the terror and courage, the grandeur and 
appalling littleness, the doom and chance, the 
shouting, curses, blood, stink, and agony all were 
combined into one great emotion by that ■ 
succession of words, performed or enacted by we 
poet with such passion of abandonment that no 
one could escape the spell of listening. Ming e 
anguish and hope as the train started : rude jo s 
and shocks and yet hope ; the passing landscape, 
thought of reaching Stamboul. Suddenly, the air 
full of shriek and boom of bullets and shells ; ham- 
mering of machine-guns, shouting of captains, eras 

ol .pproathing cannon. And .11 the t.m. one felt 
the deadly microbes crawling in the suppurating 
wounds, devouring the flesh, undermining the 
thin walls of the vitals. One felt the infinitely 
little, the pestilence that walks in darkness, at 
work in the midst of gigantic turmoil making 
history. That is the very essence of war. A bat 
is war’s central emotion.’’ 

In effect, something of that kind was to botho 
fundamental idea of this higher rcstheticisro, but 
before people had quite decided how to receive it, 
the shadow of the great war blotted out all these 
apparent sido issues, and the world was brought 
sharply beck to first principles. And so, for the 
time being, art is at a standstill, except for the 
comparatively narrow avenue of journalistic illus- 


trations. Further, it is likely to remain station- 
ary until the world settles down to peace again. 
But in the meantime, sub-consciously, the art of 
the future is being forged and annealed by the 
powerful flame of war. War has destroyed much, 
as we have seen, but it has created far more than 
it ever destroyed. It has destroy ed the shallow- 
ness of national life which is reflected in a 
superficial art, and in its place it is building up a 
new sense of national thought and tendency. 
And the awakening of this deeper nature should 
lead to a deeper contemplation of artistic ideals. 
A people’s art has, and must have, some 
relation to and some movement with the strong 
Stream of national life. The artist’s use of his 
eyes and ears and mind reflects, and must reflect, 
the habit and race of his time. 

So through this great conflict we may reason- 
ably hope for gieat artistic issues. Belgium, ever 
sn artistic country, will, when peace is eventually 
secured, no doubt rise to the occasion and display 
her artistic spirit, just as she has so brilliantly 
shewn her fighting spirit. Out of the very catas- 
trophe with which Belgium has beeu over- 
whelmed, from the experiences of war, defeat, 
and spoliation, ultimate victory will surely rise, 
Thoenix-like, an artistic revival. The impious 
and wanton destruction, to which she has been 
subjected, may be the means of tiyung and con- 
centrating her artistic talent, and, in the restora- 
tion of her national monuments, she will have a 
unique opportunity for the exercise of her genius. 
France has, in a lesser degree, undergone a 
similar harrowing experience, and, with her great 
and undoubted reputation for art great things 
may be expected. And the anticipated example 
of these two countries will no doubt stimulate 
others which are now being subjected to the ■ 
bitter discipline of wnr. As a result of this 
discipline it seems more than probable that, in 
that vague “ Afterwards,” a great revival of art 
will take place, on a sounder and more exalted 
plane than has ever been possible since the ICth 
century. 
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GERMAN vs. ENGLISH EDUCATION 

BY SIR PHILIP MAGNUS. M.P. 


A htu yearn, w t < hn\« heard n grwit de.a 
{{ii of loud talk as to till. excellence of German 
VL/ education. TUie *inu time, some twenty 
I or tliiity ycira ngo, when l min, it our 
school orgariltitlon \va* very defective. It wan 
ntatimo when the lato Matthew Arnold wn* 
continually t**llln g ox to organize our secondary 
education. Hut that lias now lx-n fwirtly ncroin- 
ptluhoil, and it is w<dl to remind** tlmt there nut 
b« too inucit, hh well an too little, organization. 
>VJmt is more imjvoi tant thnn organization i« tho 
character and spirit of tho teaching git on in our 
schools ; and, unwed ah a whole, I Wlievo our 
own system and our own methods ftr o distinctly 
bettor than tho German. In Parliament nnd 
elsewhere, I hivo frequently licird men occupy- 
ing high positions endeavour to enforco their 
Arguments in favour of some now measure or 
proposal by saying, “ It is dono in Germany " 

Well I must own that argument has had little 

wmght with mo, And it ha»j tho loss appealed to 
me, bccau«o I l.ayo known that if thc«o distinguish- 
ed authorities, instead of selecting for our imi 
tatiou some porticular feature of Gorman prnctice 
had explained to it, more fully German methods 
thopict,,™ would have proved I*., .ttatti.e' 
But thie by the uny. No doubt ,o u hon Wen 
impressed, as we all have been, by the intelli- 
gence, the foresight, and attention in detail shown 
by tho Germans in their preparation for the War 
in which wo are now engaged. Hut the lessons 
to be learnt from this War— lessons not to bo 
despised nor to bo regarded as tho German Em- 
peror is arid to have spoken of Sir John French’s 
“ little army do not lead to the conclusion that 
their men and women are more competent or 
more highly cultured than our own, nor even 
that tho instruction provided in their schools and 
colleges is more educational in the true mcaninc 
of that word than that provided in our own 
institutions. Judging from the Report of tho 
Principal rend to us this evening, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there is no school similar to’ this 
in Germany doing equally good work. Tho 
much praised German elRciency is duo to many 
. cau,e3 > ® ut cannot be ascribed to the intellect- 

* A prize g'»ing«,adrei a delivered at the Muoiciu.l 

Technical School, Birmingham, recently. p ' 


unl, and certainly not to tho moral, p!e-cminenr<* 
of their ordinary citiici.s, It i» due largely to 
tlm com nitration of their educations! eflort* on 
n ejai-ialiri-d foirn of training — a training ll>« 
advantage* of which hat u U-en jcoognlred at «1! 
tiinei. nnd in nil countries except our own— I 
mean military training ; and, strange to My, it i« 
this training, which those who Ime Ix-en loudest 
in their praise of German education have rorrist- 
cntly dcpiccntsd. 

Every ono who hru» studied German rori.il condl- 
tiona lias known that German life in nil its varied 
aspeit* Ima l«x>n, nnd is now, dominated by one 
idea- -tho prejciration fur War. 1 urn not one of 
tlio* j who speak disjwragingly of tho lienefici.al 
influence on character of military exerciser. I 
recogniro their vnluo in developing bodily Acti- 
vity, in quickening the jK-rceptionx, in rendering 
the intellect more slort, nnd in m*nting useful 
habits. Hut tlmt the soul of a nation should b« 
wholly pre-occupicd with warlike preparations, 
tlmt nil social, political, and economic effort* 
should ho determined by military considerations, 
that tho unn, -rattics, tho technical and other 
scliooN should b« saturate.! with thought* of war 
and conquest, nnd tint the conceptions of tho * 
people should l* so wi.rj.cd that they fail to 
distingumh between Might nnd Right, and le-ara 
to exalt necessity abovo moral law i N as the 
result of education, so oj.posod to our own ideals, 
anu is so antagonistic to all civilizing influences, 

«. to Severs eDWtto prevent itoenread.end 
U “ “'rilicra otl.tr 

ration, tro making to reniat it. 

iu-,tirl^..- lrmnn realizing that eoroe 

iu.t. Gr .t.an d * fl „ lion „„ d 

jw .. " *”' "»«H .ton. to have in- 

■wirtri r™ ’- 1 ? !We«. or their Stato- 
thv^State to”rmL ll ' S ’.l, ,h ™“ , '' M lannU of 
their own '...I. ^ r ° Cami ta ' great euneiiority of 
end the eor, tL,lt of al '- v other country, 

-any should ec,,„ire "hf f”' L”"^* 
political nowp- j* ' > ,orco of arms, supreme 

as her hem en-i'mposed^sk «nd V* ^ 
that of spreading hi- k . civ,ll «ng mission, 
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tho rest of Germany, and some of tho finest 
features of German idealism have been destroyed 
by her powerful penetrating spirit. She has not 
yet succeeded in dominating Britain, and m 
literature as in science, in discovery and inven- 
tion, she remains far behind us. And, 1 
eliminate what Germany owes to Slavonic and 
Semitic genins, we may truly say that, esc p 

perhaps in music, there is no form of culture m 
which the Teutons, ns a race, are superior to the 
Anglo-Saxons. It was necessary, however, to tan 
the native conceit of the German people, m order 
to gain their eupport for the costly scheme of 
conquest on which they had determined to em- 
bark. nence their Culture cry. But we all know 
now and many knew long since, thnt their rea 
object was to strike at England, and by first 
destroying, and then re-arranging, the scattered 
elements of tho British Empire, to subdue and to 
govern the habitable globe. Well they have 
not done that yet ; but the picture of the Kaiser 
and the Sultan marching arm-in-arm among tne 
nations, distributing tracts on Culture and the 
higher civilizing influences of Prussian discipline, 
would indeed bo comic, were it not for the pain 
and sorrow which have followed from the over- 
bearing conceit that has brought about this 
devastating .War. And now, let me briefly ex- 
plain, how this swollcn-hcadedness and ambition 
# have affected the whole scheroo of German ediica- 

t,0 In their educational system, and indeed in the 
entire organization of their social life, compulsion 
is largely substituted for free volition, blavish 
obedience is regarde, 1 as essential for the exercise 
of what is cl timed as Deut-vh* Tiis/'nt, or terman 
virtue, and it is so enforced that freedom of ex- 
pression in thought or action is rigorously 
suppressed. From his earliest childhood, through- 
out bis entiro youth the ordinary citizen is 
trained in accordance with the requirements of a 
State policy, and is treated ns a part of a great 
military machine. In e very interesting book, 
recently published, entitled “Memories of the 
Kaiser’s Court,” the author, who was Lngiisb 
governess to tho Princess Victoria Louise, now 
Duchess or Brunswick, says; “ Education in 
Germany seems to be strictly standardized. At 
a certain ago every child, be he prince or peasant 
will be in a retain class, learning certain sub- 
jects. Each year he will move a grade 
higher, or if he docs not the whole family 
will feel that some dreadful, irretrievable 
disgrace has befallen it.- The mother will weep 


about the house, sighing and swallowing her tears. 
The father will wear a corrugated brow, and 

perceive, looming in the distance, a son who is a 

Zi ceijahriger, that is, one who roust give two 
years instead of one to military service, since he 
has not passed the necessary examination which 
reduces the term by twelve months. This is one 
of the most terrible things that can happen to a 
German household.” 

There is not much suggestion of love of learn- 
in" in the passage I have quoted. The parents’ 
sorrow is not for their son's failure to appreciate 
German culture, but for the more disappointing 
fact that lie will be forced to undergo two years’ 
military service instead of one, and will be pointed 
at as a Zx ceijahriger. ... 

In this 'family picture, in the description of 
German social life, which may be found in many 
works of fiction and in other publications, and in 
the events which have led up to this War, and 
also in its conduct, wo see the grave defects and 
not the merits— although there are some— of the 
German ns compared with our own system of edu- 
cation. We see the lack of sympathy and of imagi- 
nation and the consequent narrowness of view, the 
paralysis of individualism, the exaltation of 
more intellect, and the absence of any high moral 
sense. We see a whole people organized into a 
vast and nearly perfect military machine, its 
human elements so controlled and tempered as 
to act with tho nccurncy and precision of the 
cogs and wheels of some highly finished me- 
chanical appliance. As an example of discipline, 
and of the effect of enforced obedience, it is nearly 


clianical appliance, as an example oi aisicipune, 
and of tho effect of enforced obedience, it is nearly 
perfect. But when, under changed conditions, 
ns in a state of war, these leading strings ore 
loosened and the accustomed fetters are removed, 
we find that the average man, so educated, re- 
lapses into a stato of almost native barbarism, 
and nets under the savage impulses of his untrain- 
ed and undeveloped character. Too many sad 
examples of the excesses to which he is liable 
the history of this "War has disclosed. Such 
conduct, which has come as a painful surpriso to 
most of us, is very largely due to the system of 
education, which coerces instead of training tho 
will, and compels oltedince, instead of encouraging 
a healthy sense of freedom and responsibility. 
To this system of education our own is a happy 
contrast, and I hope it will continue to re- 
main so. 

Onole««on, however, of practical importance 
wo may learn from tho study of the great warlike 
instrument which has been largely fashioned in 



A LI, ABOUT Till: WAIL 


tlio fell mil* of (Jormnny, Wo tuny fomi th« 
value of thorough ties* In any u oik In which 
may 1 k> engaged. It may be— I far it U so— 
that in much that wo have undertaken wo have 
hoen content with something too far »ho»t of 
the perfection which should ho our aim, and 
toward* which, hy mom concentrated study, wo 
Wight lw able more nearly to approach. Wo 
n»ay have Iwomn a hit alack owing to the 
individual liberty which wo enjoy, ond which we 
rightly prire. Wo may suffer from the dmwlnck* 
to our advantage**. If so, let usbn warned in time 
In physic*, we know what i* meant hy tho diMtrn- 
tion of energy. In nil our undertaking* wo should 
endeavour to avoid it. On tho Littlefield tho 
enemy have scored ■accesses, gained hy their pre- 
vioun preparation for every conceivahlo emergency 
hy their careful vurvoy of tho condition* of tho 
problem tlioy 1ml .et UiciiikgIv.h to .olee nod by 
tl.o «wiltn.,» .ml utmtgUl of tbeir attack at 
.olcctaif points, Tliey li.vo mmlo mi.tnk.s, They 
htvn Med, from lick of Imagimliim, to nntieiimte 
They may Uvo 
miscolculited the rtj, r t of certain unknown, nn d 
focibly imknowoble, force.. fl„t w„ f„j| 

awd'tbeb^ U*® 1 *" thought .lid core in 
nnd the, r tbore„ 8 |, nc „ in netonl work, Tlio»e 
qu.litio. nro wortliy of imitation nnd nr. notont 
element, of sutce... In nil our cduc.tion.l elTortn 
we should .void superficiality, npplyi,,,. , B 
enereic, to mn.ter wnch re^retadLSlty."”, 
which w. n„ eonlronled. Such difficlti,4 meet 
ut in tho ctaanoom, nnd in ih„ kbomtory nnd 
be euro tbit wo gmn more intelleetunlly by the 
thorough mnetery nnd complete eolution of s„ m ” 
one problem, by the determination of nil relemM 
cone, dotation. ,n any single ia,„ti e ,tio„, uSa 
by covering , p„ti„l a„ d ^ ™ 

«o’ n nd.]iom'T e: 'l'l°- fc ' -lurw. 

tion vl axiom to Winch, in many of our nehonlt. 

too little attention is given— non mid(a, **d mid 
. lum ; it is a still older maxim, applicable to all 

todo n, o r ? T; Wlm V'°?, VPr tl, y h ™'> findeth 

to do, elo it with thy might.' 

n,.f,,re sitting down, there i, on. edoe,tio„,l 
question of wide significance, to which tho 
attention of Parliament bns recently been 
dweeted, on which I desire to sey n few worf. 
of h m Tt"'r ' ll | .“P ,ckl reference t. th. work 
llSe V e ?i! n '“ ,n « tltul '°>". swell ns this school 
I refer to tho importance of some preparatory 
nnd intermediate training for children betS 
tho nge. when they leave tho elementary sch^d 


and whf-n they tliouM roiiiijicnro tbejr distinctly 
technologies! instruction, There nro many morn 
way* than one of bridging m<r thi* critics! 
Js-riod in (I rbil.IV life. We bate adopted from 
the IVnrli and the Itelgjan*, whn*o irtlwM 
ha\o always l>ron dMinguLbcd for their iflcien- 
cy, a system of rontltiunlion trade schools, known 
a* "Apprcntin pbiji SrhooL.” We me establishing 
evening junior t*rhnim! schools, w}j(rh will wne 
** freder* for the higher technical institutions. 
Jlut we Cnnnot ocnjrfi from the conclusion that 
the majority of « hildrrn l*-twfen the nge* of 
thirteen nnd sixteen, or Indeed fourteen and 
rove ii teen, who have sjwiit the whole day in the 
factory or shop, or in other work, nro too tired to 
profit fully by evening teaching. Time and money 
«ro, therefore, waited in driving them into even' 
ing school* What 1 mu very anxious to prevent 
i* the enactment of any measure cx»m|>elliiig there 
children to attend such school*. Here, again, we 
should avoid imitating what we are told ia the 
German practice. 1 npj»eal, therefore, most earn- 
estly to mamifactiircni nnd employer* of labour 
to afford focililie* to their apprentice* and young 
employee* to join, if only foe a few hour* n wesk, 
day classes, in which they may receive practical 

instruction, Rn, l to make it n* far a* possible a 
condition of employment that they attend those 
classes. Further, I venture »no*t respectfully to 
urge Local Education Authorities to arrange for 
tho formation of day cL**e* during thore hour* that 
may bo found mo*t convenient to employer*. I nm 
quito certain that much mnv l/o effected hy co-opera- 
tion and by tho mutual effort* of employer* and 
ocaj authorities. Encouragement is far hotter than 
compulaion, an.! is better adapted to our ingrain- 
?T pnnciple*. Tliere nro duties winch 

tho btate 1m* a right to exact from its citiren*, 
and in enforcing these the State may have been 
o cment ; but in educational matter*, where * 
compulMoD can be avoided, Ictus lease to our 
young student* above school-age ns much indivi- 
dual liberty as possible. 


nfr ", '* 1 liavo ^ntured in these few remark* to 
aKd ° f t,mt B «pcrficiality I havo 

. ) • ? o avoid. I have touche*! upon many 
S f »"y discussing any one. I 

! C0U,d not wfn»«Q from all refer- 
overnrnisikd n Istlnct,re differences between tha 
own^nnd Cnnn . n */ stem of e<lumtion nnd our 
difieren... ."seS^ m ° ml * hich th< *° 



THE RISE AND GROWTH OF JAPAN* 

BY 

THE HON. MR. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 


J^ROM the earliest tiroes down to a very recont 
date the Government of Japan was an abso- 
lute monarch}'. The Imperial House has 
passed through in any vicissitudes, though 
its continuity lias been maintained by various 
devices and legal fictions. According to native 
accounts the present Emperor is the one hundred 
and twenty-third occupant oF the throne, the 
first Emperor being Jinintu whose date is given 
as 15.0. 0(50. The eon did not always succeed his 
father ns Mikado, but the succession scents in early 
times to have been determined by the Court officers 
who confined their ehoioe, however, to the royal 
family. A curious custom obtained of old of 
changing the royal residence at every accession. 
The earliest capital was Takaoka in the Yamato pro- 
vince. About A. D. 709, Nara became capital and 
enjoyed the honour for nearly a century, until it 
was replaced in A. D. 794, by Kyoto which conti- 
nued to bo the sent of the Emperor tilll 8C8, 
when, in order to make tho Great Revolution as 
impressivo and striking ns possiblo, tho last 
Mikado moved to Yedo which had been the seat 
♦ of tho Shogun from tho time of Iyeynsn. To 
console the citizens of the old capitnl, its name 
was changed to Saikyo which means Western 
Capital, while the favoured city received the name 
of Tokyo which means Eastern Capital. Like 
most royal families, tho family of the Mikado 
•Uims descent from the gods ; but a curious conse- 
quence has followed in its case. It was thought, 
until the late Mikado broke this tradition as 
ho has broken so many other traditions, that it 
was unworthy of those who partook of divinity to 
concern themselves with tho affairs of mere men, 
*o that the Emperors generally lived in perfect 
seclusion and delegated their powers to others. 
It was in this way that militarism became trium- 
phant in Japanese affairs, nnd'the royal powers, 
but not the title, passed into the hards of power- 
ful families which ono after another gained 
ascendancy. Another peculiarity, not altogether 
unknown in Indian history, was tho excessive 
vogue attained by the practice of abdication. It 
was so common that at ono and the saroo time 
two or even three ex -Emperors might be living 

* This *V*trh which had original] j been earned down 
to the j tar 1900 has ainen been brought np-to-d»te. 


in retirement, but continuing to exercise some 
influence over the administration. In some cases 
the abdication was voluntary, but there are others 
in which it could not have been so. For instance, 
we hear of an Emperor who ascended the throne 
at tho ago of 9 and abdicated at 2G, of one who 
ruled between 0 nnd 20, and strangely enough, of 
ono who assumed tho purple at 2 only to lay it 
aside at 4 ! 

The earliest of the great houses that rose to 
supremacy is the Fujiwam which was overthrown * 
by Kijomori in 115G. His dan called the Taira 
held sway for a brief period, being replaced by tho 
Minamoto whose founder Yoritomo received for the 
first time the title of Sei-i.tai-shogun in 1192. 
Ho removed Iris residence to ther town of Kama- 
kura and began the system of dual Government 
by the Emperor and by the Shogun, which has 
boen such a marked feature of the history of 
Japan. The Shogunate now becaroo hereditary 
and owing tq the enervating luxuries of the Sho- 
gun’s court, tho minorities, and tho abdications 
Ins power practically passed into the hands of a 
regent who belonged to tho Hojo family. This 
regency in its turn became hereditary and subject 
to the same downward course as the Shogunate so 
that in A. D. 125G we find an infant regent 
under the guardianship of a tutor, who was the 
<Ie facto ruler or the land. “ Thus it had come about 
that a tutor now controlled the regent, who was 
supposed to control the Shogun; who wns 
supposed to be the vassal of the Emperor; who in 
turn was generally a child under the control of a 
corrupt and venal court. Truly Government in 
Japan had sunk to its lowest point, nnd it was 
time for heroic remedies 1*’ In 1281 during the 
Hojo regency occurred the only serious invasion of 
Japan. The invading force was nn army 0 f 
Mongolians sent by Kubh Khan in more than 
A timel >’ typhoon coming 
to the aid of the Hojo regent, he succeeded in 
destroying the fleet and the army. Th* H 0 !« 
supremacy lasted till 1S33 when the Emperor Go° 
dmgo resolved to come out of his seclurim, 

" lb «» “FI » few .turns We J, ZZ 

in a«s timing the real ns well M t L , 

sovereignty But this restoration of the Imperil! 
power, which promised to bo popular, soon 
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to an end. Go-daigo di'iptewl ono of his friends 
named Ashikaga Taknuji, who after n aovero 
struggle drove tlio Emperor out of Kyoto and 
instilled himself them as Shogun. Ho sot up 
another Emperor in 133G. Go-dnigo and his des 
condants who represented tho tightful linn kept 
up a reduced com t at Yoshino to tho south. 
Thus there wore tuo Imperial houses till 1392 
when tho then Shogun induced tho representative 
of the southern dynasty to go to Kyoto nnd hand 
over tho Imperial insignia to tho representative of 
tho usurping dynasty, himself assuming tho 
dignity of retired Emperor. Tho Asliiknga Shoguns 
whoso position was thus legalised, temnined in 
power for a long period from 1334 to 12)73. 

Tho Ashikaga House gave tho country somo 
•able Shoguns, but theinevitablodogencracy set in, 
nnd their rule became weak nnd disorganized. 
The barons who had risen to power duiing tho 
time of tho llojo regents, now began to think of 
independence and freely warred with ono another. 
There was complete anarchy in tho land, and tho 
unfortunate people were ground down and oppress- 
ed by the military bands whom tho barons wero 
obliged to keep. Pirates infested tho shore. 
Poverty was so universal that onco in A. D. 1500 
tho corpse of an Empei or was kept in the palaco nt 
Kyoto for 40 days for want of money for the 
funeral expenses ' Hero and there some baron, 
stronger than usual, kept down Iiwlessness in his 
territory and afforded opportunities for the growth 
of the arts of peace. 

It was during the rule of tho Asliiknga Shoguns 
that the first Europeans came to Japan. They wero 
threo Portuguese fugitives that had beencast ashoro 
on one of the southern islands of Japan. Rut tho 
first European visitor to Japan of whom wo 
have certain knowledge is Mendez Pinto. Ho 
appears to have landed on Time -ga- shim a in 1545, 
and in return for thB kindness that he received, bn 
» taught the natives the use of tho harquebnse nnd 
the art of making powder. In five months thenalivo 
armourers had made six hundred harquebuses. 
Pinto visited Japan again in 1547 and took hick 
with him two Japanese, ono Anjiro and his atten- 
dant. Pa the r Xavier, who met them, took the Japa- 
nese to Goa and there taught them the elements 
of Christianity. In 154 9 he visited Japan with 
them, landing at Kagoshima in the proi ineo of 
Satsuma. Xavier was highly impressed with the 
natural goodness of tho Japanese nation, lie 
preached without much effect in Ilirndo, Yama- 
guchi, and Kyoto But the mission prospered 
after his departure in 1551. Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries followed, and in a few years at 


Kyoto itself there wero seven churches with scores 
of convert*. Hut their gie.itcst success was in the 
southern provinces of Btmgo, Aritnn, nn<l Oniuni. 
Tho I’j hico of Oiiinra himself embraced Christianity 
and at the instigation of the fathom iH-pl.iy oil 11 
violent zeal in tho cau*o of his new religion. He 
ga\o tho town of Nagisuki to tho foieigners and 
hid chinches built on tho eiton of Buddhist 
monasteries pulled down for the purpose.. In 
1557 Nagasaki was nlmost entirely a Christian 
city. Success, however, corrupted tho missiona- 
ries who, in the language of Sir llolicrt Douglas, 
‘waxed fat nnd kicked.’ They assumed the in- 
signia of abate, nnd disdaining to go on foot, 
insisted on being carried about in scdan-cliAirs. 
They induced the Christian princes under their 
irdhionea to adopt forcible measures to convert 
their subjects nnd organised a system of perse- 
cution which was soon to turn lock on themselves. 

Out of tho anarchy that marked tho later years 
of tho Ashikaga Shogunatc a baron named Ota 
Nobunaga carved a fortune for himself. He took 
advantage of a dispute about tho succession to the 
office of Shogun to espouse tho cause of one of 
tho rival claimants named Yoshiahi. lie suc- 
ceeded in raising him to office, but ns tho new 
Shogun threatened to shako off his supremacy 
deposed him in 1573. Ilo occupied Kyoto and ruled 
the country w ithn stronghut gentle hand. Ho never 
called himself Shogun, but took from the Emperor 
the more modest title of jYautoiJin. Ho w as a 
fnend of tho Christian missionaries, but not so 
much from real sympathy with tlieir work as fi-om 
hatred of tho Buddhist monks who had aided his 
enemies in his struggle for supremacy. Ho was a 
great man and nearly brought the whole of Japan 
under one strong government. But ho had 
constant troubles, and in ono campaign, being 
betrayed by a friend, he put an end to his own 
)tf& by itmtitri (suicide by discmhowefmentl irt 
A. D. 1582. 

This untimely death — Nobunngn was only 49 
years old— was the signal for a fresh civil war. A 
roan of bumble extraction whom Nohunnga had 
raised for his givnt ability to the rank of general, 
and who is known by the names of Toyotomi 
Hidcyoshi and Tniko Sam a overcame all obstacles 
nnd sized the reins of Government. Once 
supreme, he kept down the forces of anarchy and 
began to develop tho resources of Japan by- 
encouraging foreign trade and promoting the 
othei arts of civilised life. lie built a great 
castle for himself at Osaka. The Emperor 
bestowed on him the title of Ktcam^Jcu, as owing 
to Ins low Origin he was considered unfit to 
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receive tho Sliogunate. In 1587 the pence of the 
country was disturbed by a rebellion of the 
Satsuma Prince. With an imposing at my, Ilide- 
yoshi reduced tliis powerful chief, but conciliated 
him by giving his principality back to his son on 
condition of his acknowledging fealty to tho 
Emperor which he had shown an inclination to 
renounce. The town of Nagasaki, however, was 
made a Government town and placed under a 
Governor. Another stroke of conciliate! y policy 
was the elevation of Tokugvwa lyeyasu to the 
principality of the Kwanlo. lyeyasu was a man 
of consummate ability and had at first espoused 
the cause of ono of Nobunnga’a sons against 
Hidoyoslii, Hut now ho was converted into a 
firm ally, and took up his residence at Yedo which 
h »s since risen to bo the first city in the Japanese 
Empiro, An important event in the time of 
Iltdeyoshi was the beginning of the persecution 
of Christians. It has already been mentioned 
how the missionaries had tendered themselves 
unpopular and dieadcd on account of their arro- 
gance and peisccution of Buddhists. The Spanish 
Governor of Manila obtained fiom Hideyoshi per- 
mission to open trade with some poits of Japan. 
Accordingly some Franciscans settled for purposes 
of trade in Kyoto and Nagasaki, but they weie 
treated with suspicion and hostility by tho 
Jesuits. About this time, A.D. 1587, a Portu- 
guese sea-captain appeals to Lave mado an in- 
cautious boast which roused the patriotic feelings 
of the Japanese. “ Tho king my master begins 
by sending priests who win over the people ; and 
when this is done he despatches his troops to 
join the Native Christians, and the conquest is 
easy and complbte.” The proceedings of the 
missionaries in China, India, and elsewhere had 
led to similar consequences and 'it is no wonder 
that Iltdeyoshi resolved to extirpate Christianity 
>1 possible. He wanted tho foreign trade, but 
not the foreign faith. So in 1 587 he issued his 
first edict against foreign religious teachers com- 
manding them to leave the country in twenty 
days. Sir R. Douglas writes : — 

"At first this peremptory command was not enforced, 
and it is poesiblo that, if the missionaries had exercised 
due discretion, they would have been allowed to carry 
on their work. Cut they lacked that necessary virtue, 
and continued to destroy the fiuddhist temples and idols 
Which had always played so large a part in tho life of 
the people,^ The natural reaction followed ; and a 
bitter prevention broke oat. In 1501 upwards of 20,000 
converts were put to death. 

In 1593 sir Franciscans and three Jesuits, all 
foreigners, were burned at Nagasaki. But the 
worst honors of the persecution belong to a later 


date and will bo mentioned in their place. 

Ono other great event of the timo of HideyosM 
remains to bo recoided. It was his famous in- 
s' ision of Koiea. Gigantic prepaiations were made, 
.ind a powoiful army was tent over under tho 
joint cemmuid of Kato Kiyomasa who afterwards 
received divine honouisaml of a Christian Prince 
n lined Konishi Yukin.ign. The whole force is said 
to have amounted to 200,000 in on. Tho Korean 
King flo I to China for help leaving Jiis country' 
at tho itu icy of tho invaders. Tho Chinese force 
which was scut to his aid proved no match to the 
Japanese, who concluded nn honourable peace and 
returned in 159(5. One of the terms of the peace 
w.is tli it the Chinese Emperor should send a 
Buddhi.st priest of rank to perform for Taiko 
Sama tho ceremony of investiture. The docu- 
ment gi.inting the investiture contained expres- 
sions which ollcnded the pride of Taiko Sama so 
mortally tint lie made preparations for a second 
expedition against Korea nnd China. This time, 
however, the Japanese troops, though . they had 
the same generals ns before, did not meet with 
the same good fortune and suilered innumerable 
hardships. The sad fate of tho army brought 
sore dislic«s to the lienrt of Taiko Sama who died 
soon after A. I) 1598. Tho remnants of tho army 
were recalled By Iyoyasu who seized the Govern- 
ment after his ruasteis’s death. 

lyeyasu was one of a council of five great lords 
whom Taiko Sama had appointed to carry on the 
Government on behalf of his infant son Ilideyori. 
Iyeyasu’s acts, however, were arbitiary and he 
was accused by Mitsunari, one of his colleagues 
of infidelity to his trust.. At once parties divi- 
ded nnd there was nothing for it but war. Roughly 
the country divided north and south, the south 
declaring itself for the infant son of Taiko Sama 
the north supporting lyeyasu. On tho sido of 
the latter there were besides his sons, the veteran 
generals Koto Kiyomasa of Korean fame and 
Kuroda Yoshitaka. The noblo and chivalrous 
house of Satsuma, tho Choshu clan, Konishi the 
Christian general who took part in the Korean 
"\\nr, and Mitsunari formed a powerful combina- 
tion against lyeyasu. The rival armies met for 
the mastery at Sckigalmrn, a village that has 
since become famous. The battle lasted the whole 
of an October day in 1600. The result was a 
decisive victory f OP lyeyasu, so decisive that it 
practically gave the country peace for 250 years 
Baron after baron submitted to the conqueror] 
who showed great clemency and consideration * 
Tho only great severity that followed was the 
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and partly out of trade jealousy, partly out of 
old political and religions fends, gradually alien- 
ated the Shogun from the Portuguese and the 
Spanish merchants. In the end, in the year lfi 10 
these latter were banished. But the suspicions 
of the people extended to all foreigners, and the 
Japanese Government increased the restrictions 
on trade and traders so much that even the 
Dutch weio compelled to retiio fiom most of the 
pi ices where they, had factories and confined to 
the littlo island of Deshima opposite Nagasaki. 
Thus Japan practically shut out Europe from her 
waters, and though at various times the Russi- 
ans, Americans, and English tried to open negoti- 
ations, she remained in seclusion for over 200 
years. 

The' story may pause here for a short account 
of the feudal system as it prevailed at this time. 
It originated at the time of Yoritomo whofiist 
appointed military chiefs to different parts of the 
Empire. These gradually absorbed the other 
powers also until they became practically absolute 
and even tried to set up independence. Tokngawa 
1 lyeyasu, one of the greatest and wisest men that 
Japan- his produced, reorganised this feudal system 
and so moulded it that it might secure the 
ascendancy of his own family. It must first be' 
made clear, however, that the divine Emperor, 
though kept in seclusion, was always acknowledg- 
ed as the fountain of power, and that the most 
* powerful Shogun or Nobunaga or Ilideyoshi never 
thought of doing away with the Emperor or 
usurping his style and dignity. The Emperer had 
his own court of which the highest posts wore those 
of the Kwampaku, (Prime Minister), Dai jo Daijui 
(Great Minister), Udaijin, (Minister of the Right), 
and Sadaijin, (Minister of the Left). The Shogun 
' was the vassal of the Emperor and held his court 
at Yedo from 1603 onwards. He was to be a 
descendant of lyeyasu in the hneal branch, and if 
that failed, ho was to bo chosen From one of three 
great families founded by three of Iyeyasu’s sons 
and known as Go-sanke. They were the Princes 
of Owari, Kii, and Mito. Next after the Go-sankc 
in rank, dignity and power, came the Kukashu 
who were not vassals of tho Shogun, but of the 
Emperor, and, when they wsited the Shogun, were 
met by envoys and treated as honourble guests. 
Of these were 16, tho most famous being Aidzu, 
Choaliu, and Sets etna. Below these there were 
the nobles known as Kamon. They weie 19 in 
number and belonged to the Tokugawa stock. 
Then came the Fvxla i who for loyalty to lyeyasu 
were eligible for high posts, and the Tozama who 
were hot. There were also a few families on 


whom for special * services the honorific title of 
maimdaira was btftowfcd. Among the inferior 
nobility weie tho llatamito who owed allegiance 
directly to the Shogun and cortes ponded to the 
English baronets, and a slightly lower order called 
the yokenin also directly under the Shogun. Then 
mine tho gentry, of Japan and her roninstay, the 
Samurai. They were retainers of the Shogun’s 
vassals or d.iimyos and foi med a special caste by 
themselves aboie the merchants, farmers and 
peasantry. They were exclusively tho Kshatriyas 
of Jaian. They were trained in Spnrtau simpli- 
city' nnd hardihood, and tho physical culture 
they received was known as jiu-jitsu, its modien 
equivalent being the judo brought to prefection 
by Mr. Knno They had a high code of honour 
which with some modifications forms to this day 
a system of pi .ictical ethics and is taught regulaily 
in schools. It is known ns bvdiido, and is an exact 
counterpart of the European code of chivalry 
though indeed like chivalry too it gradually degene- 
rated in adverse times, and was often waived by 
pride, idleness, and brutality. Nevertheless much 
of the greatness and glory of Japan, both ancient 
and modern, is due to the Samurai ; and though 
they no longer enjoy exclusive privileges, they 
have taken the chief share in the work of modren 
reconstruction and progress. When a member * 
of the Samurai class ceased to be a vassal of bis 
daimyo, he became a liojiin or free lance. Some- 
times this was due to honorable causes, some- 
times to dishonorable causes. A SnmUrai degra- 
ded from his. rank became a Jlonin. Often 
however, whenever a deed of more than nn 
ordil -y risk nnd difficulty had to be done, failure 
in wl « would involve his master or community 
• in dt( i or commit them too far, tho Samurai 
woul< disconnect himself from his society 

and Lv. ^ lion in. These lionins play an im- 
portant pari . j the relations of the Japanese to 
the Europeans. 

The darkness that settled over Japan about the 
yeat 1040 when the exclusion of the foreigner 
was complete continued till 1853 when Commo- 
dore Perry with four latge vessels anchored off 
IJraga near the modem Yokohama. He was sent 
by the United States to open the ports of Japnn 
to American ships by peaceful negotiation support- 
ed by a display of force. .The Americans were 
induced to do this by the discovery of gold in 
California which suddenly enhanced the import- 
ance of the trade route to Hongkong. This place 
is 6149 nautical miles from San Francisco, so that 
•it became important to have a coaling station in 
Japan. The amval of the foreign squadron gave 
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rise to ft great commotion in tho couifc of Yedo. 
The l aku/tt or the Shogun's Goveinment tried to 
persuade* Perry to proceed to Nagasaki and 
negotiate there as tint was tho only jwjrt open to 
foiemners. Finding him firm the baLufit, asked 
for one yoaiV time befoio giving an answer to the 
deminds of America. Tho countiy split into two 
violent factions over this question, and for tho 
fust time during several centuries we hear of the 
Empeior's couit at Kyoto coming out of its 
seclusion to take part in this all-itnpot taut con- 
troversy. Its influence was cast ngiinst tho 
opening of the country to foreigners, and .this 
view commanded tho suppott of the great body of 
feudil lords and the people Hut the Shogun’s 
Government, under tho leadership of the master- 
ful li lvamon-uo-katni, discerned the situation 
more truly and realised the danger to Japan in a 
refusal to admit foreigner. The paity of admis- 
sion was called lai-LoLit, and tho party of exclu- 
sion was cilLJ jot t. llut another serioiw 
difference of opinion also divided tho parties. 
The incompetence and misrule of tho liter Toku- 
gawa Shoguns had estranged the powei fnl daimyos 
and the people in general who began to look liack 
to tho Kmpeior for the direct Government of tlie 
country. Jealousy and person il ambition 
* added to the violence of this anti Shogun feeling. 


foioigu powei s, it may bo useful to give their more 
important provisions. Hakodate, Kaiiagawa, an 
Nagisiki were to bo opened in 1859, Ni J g a * n 
1HTO, llyogo, Yet-, nn<l O-kn in 1803. The 
imputation of opium was foi bidden. Intoxicating 
liquois weio ebtrged 35 percent, duty, and other 
at tides 5 per cent. This tariff was open to teuton 
altei 1872. Diplomatic agents were to tmvel 
fieoly m tlio Empiie, while other foieigners con 
do so only in p irticular at ons. ■ All foreigners were 
to icmain within tho jurisdiction of tho rispectue 
consular agents. Cases in which they were e * 
fondants ns against Japanese were to be tried by 
the Consular Courts, while those in which the Ja- 
p inese wei o defendants ns against foreigners weie 
within tho jurisdiction of tho Nativo Courts. 

Tho foieign powers concluded these treaties in 
tho faith that the Shogunhad full authority to treat 
with them and looked to his Government or the 
Bakufu for the due fulfilment of tho articles. 
Among tho Jnpinesc, however, ‘the Shogun s 
authority was widely questioned, and Ii Knmon- 
no kami became specially unpopular on account of 
bis avowed pio foreign inclinations. He was a 
man of great strength of will and political sagacity. 
Rut lus useful life was cut short in A. H- 
1KG1 by assassination at tho instigation, it is 
Mid, of the Pnnco of Mito .whom he had compelled 


An opinion hail nlso grown up nnd gathered 
strength among the literati of the land that the 
Shoguns had only usurped power and abused 
it. The growth of learning had ct rated in tho 
people's minds a desire to re-establish Shintoism 
with the Emperor ns the temporal ns well ns 
spiritual head. Thus the party of exclusion or 
joi-i was also the party of the Restoration or 
Osei, and, strange to say, itfounda powerfulleader ‘ 
in a Go-sanke Prince, the dairnyo of Mito. In 
reply to a general call of opinion from all daimj os, 
this Prince sent to tfio balvfn a stiangly worded 
document calling for the restoration of tho exo- 
cutivo powers to the Imperial family anil a 
crusade against foreigners. But for a time Ins 
* appeal was not successful, and in 1854 when 
Com moil ore Terry ro-appenred, li Knmon secured 
tho conclusion of a treaty at Shimoda opening 
that port nnd Hakodate to Americans. Siniilir 
treaties were made with England in 1B54, with 
Russia In 1855 nnd Holland in 185G, nml included 
tho most-favoured-nation -cl iusp In. 1857 the 

American representative Mr. Townsend Harris 
concluded with li Kamon the treaty of Kanngnwa 
wlncli, of course, was followed up by similar tiea- 
tie« with other foreign powers. As these conti-* 
nuo to regulate the relations of Japan with tho 


to lotue from the Court of Yedo. He was suc- 
ceeded in the legency by a son of the Prince of 
Milo called Hitotsukishi. The new Regent was 
a man of peace and mature judgment nnd peihnps 
also shared the views of liis House ns to the 
authority of the Shogun. Nor wore tho assassi- 
nations and outrages confined to pio-foreign 
Japanese statesmen. Foreigners themselves were 
the especial hatred at this time of bodies of A’witws 
who wandered all ovet tho country and gathered 
in force nt the important places. From what has 
been said of the llonins before, it is clear that tlie 
local daimyos would have no control over them, 
nnd tho Rakufu was too feeble nnd disunited to 
keep them in perfect order. So tbat it is no 
wonder that the Japanese themselves call the 
period between 1 859 and 1 8G8 a period of perfect 
chaos. The Bakufu was oil the same held res- 
ponsible by tho outraged foreign powers who do 
not appear to have either realised tho difficulties 
of the Government or used their own advantage-, 
ous position with moderation. The more spirited 
among the Japanese leaders, those who later on 
m ido their way to tho forefront must have keenly 
felt tho humiliating position of their nation at 
this time, but wit'll wonderful self-control and 
6ingle-mindedness they set about learning the 
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civilisation of the West and deserving the posi- 
tion of equality which they afterward* claimed 
and obtained from the European Powers. In 
1861 Mr. Ileuskon, Seciotary to the American 
Legation, was killed and the Bakufu paid a com- 
pensation of $10,000 to his mother. Tiio same 
year the Rritish Legation was attacked, and the 
Government apologised and pleaded inability to 
gnaranteo the safety of foieigncra unless they 
consented to bo confined in the legations and 
protected.- Next year f e., in 18C2 a more serious 
attack was made on the British Legation and as 
two lives wore lost, the British exacted an indem- 
nity of X 10,000. In view of the complications 
into 'which the presence of foreigners frequently 
led the Government, and of the increased price of 
provisions, the derangement of the currency and 
the threatening famine, tho Government was 
anxious to postpone the opening of Hyogo, Ycdo, 
and Osaka, and to secui o this object, the fust 
embassy from Japan to Western countries (if wo 
except the Christian omba«sies to the Pope) was 
despatched in 1862. It included two memlasrs 
of tho Choshu elm who were destined to i iso to 
fame, I to and Inouje. The object of tho mission 
was achieved, the {torts having to bo opened only 
in 1868. More than that, tho ambassadois had 
raised tho esteem in which the Jnpancso were 
held by the great powers, and returned with a 
, knowledge of tho great strength and enlighten- 
ment of the West, and n firm conviction that 
Japnn was quite unequal to a fight with Europe 
until she should h.avo found a stong central gov- 
ernment and patiently learned the lessons of 
European civilisation. 

On their return in 18G4 tlioy found tho country 
in a state of great confusion and excitement and 
tlieir own clan at war with tho Treaty Powers. In 
1862 tho Emperor had ordered a conference of 
daimyos to bo held under tho presidency of the 
Shogun at Yedo for settling tlio foreign question. 
Tho conference camo to nothing. But while 
Shimn7ii, undo and guardian of tho Satsuma 
chief, was returning, his train fell in « ith a party 
of Englishmen. Ono of this party, Mr. Itieh.aril- 
son, disobey ed the rule of the road in not dis- 
mounting or saluting as lie passed tho chief. Ho 
Whs struck down by one of Shimizu's retainers 
and soon after died of his wounds. Tho British 
demanded X100,000 damages from the R.vkufu 
and X 20,060 from SntMimn. The Rakufti com- 
plied, but Satsuma would not. So the English 
tleet attacked Kagoshima in I860 and taught the 
dan a severe lesson, the batteries being complete- 
ly destroyed and tho whole town burnt down. 


The lesson was not lost on the Satsuma chief who 
at once sent to Europe a hatch .of students for 
learning Western methods of war and Western 
institutions geneinlly. Count Tcrashima and 
MoriAiinoii wcio among them. The Imperial 
Couit of Kyoto, however, continued ignorant and 
summoned a second confeience to decide the 
foicign question in consultation with the Emperor 
himself. To this confeience the Shogun himself 
went, thus practically surrendering his supremacy 
in executive administration and foreshadowing 
his eventual fall. Tho party of violence prevailed 
at this conference, and the Emperor commanded 
tho Shogun to make preparations for tho expul- 
sion of tho foreigner. The Shogun communicated 
tho Imperial will to tho Foreign Powers, hut did 
nothing moie, and it is said that Hitofsubashi even 
. resigned office rnthorthan carry out this foolish order. 
This hesitation did not suit the wilder spirits who 
githered under the Choshu leader and declared war 
against the foreigners on tlieir own account. 
Accordingly in 1863 an American, a French, and 
a Dutch vessel were fired on as they passed the 
Straits of Shimonoseki. A squadron of American 
and Duch ships took signal vengeance by destroy- 
ing the Choshu batteries. As if this was not 
sulliciont, tho Foreign Powers were organising a 
big expedition against Choshu when Ito and 
Inouje, having just returned from their embassy, 
tried to persuade their chief to submit. But they 
did not succeed, and tho punitive expedition des- 
tioved everything that could be found . at 
Shimonoseki and exacted inordinately heavy 
penalties' both from the Bakufu and from tho 
ofTending daimyo. The whole of this proceeding 
was quite unjustifiable and is .a signal example of 
the arrogant and overbearing manner in which 
foreigners carry on their relations with the 
weaker powers of the East. Choshu had, how- 
ever, learned a bitter lesson and might be count- 
ed hereafter like Satsuma to correct the anti- 
foreign tendencies of the Imperial Court. Now 
also was I lid tho foundation of the future army 
of Japan trained in Western tactics and armed 
with Western implements, and not confined as 
till now to the Samurai gentry. 

Resides these, other outrages on foremneis 
occurred with dangerous frequency, including the 
murder of two British officers. The Yedo Govern- 
ment driven to despair, sent out an embassy to 
the French m 1864 proposing that Kanagavva 
should be closed and foreign trade confined to 

Fi? 1 **? T 1 N f sa fo fei - In this > fco^'er, they 
failed utterly. In 1865 an event of some conse- 
quence occurred, The Shogun was at Osaka and ‘ 
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civilisation of the West nn<l deserving tho posi- 
tion of equality which thoy afterward?, claimed 
and obtained from the European Powers. In 
1861 Mr. Ilousken, Seciotary to the American 
legation, was killed and the Baknfu paid a com- 
pensation of 610,000 to Ids mother. The «nme 
year tho British Legation was attacked, and tho 
Government apologised and pleaded inability’ to 
guarantee the safety of foieignc*s unless they 
consented to bo confined in the legations and 
protected. Next year t e., in 18G2 a more seiious 
attack was made on the British Legation and as 
two lives wore lost, tho British exacted an indem- 
nity of X 10,000. In view of tbe complications 
into 'which the presence of foreigners frequently 
led the Government, and of tho increased price of 
provisions, tho derangement of tho currency and 
the threatening famine, the Government was 
anxious to postpone the opening of llyogo, Yedo, 
and Osaka, and to secure this object, the fust 
embassy from Japan to Western countries (if we 
except tho Christian embassies to the Pope) was 
despatched in 1802. It included two mcmbeis 
of tho Clioshu cl m who were destined to riso to 
fame, Ito and Inouye. The object of tho mission 
was achieved, the ports having to bo opened only 
in 1868. Moro than that, the ambassadors had 
raised tho esteem in which tho Japanese wero 
held by the great powers, and returned with a 
, knowledge of tho great strength and enlighten- 
ment of the West, and a firm conviction that 
Japan was quite unequal to a fight with Europe 
until she should have found a stong central gov- 
ernment and patiently learned tho le«ons of 
European civilisation. 

On their return in 18G4 they found tho country 
in a state of great confusion nnd excitement and 
their own clan at war with the Treaty Powers In 
1862 tho Empeior had ordered a conference of 
dumyostob© held tinder tho presidency of the 
Shogun at Yedo for settling tho foreign question. 
Tho conferonco came to nothing. But while 
Shimizu, undo and guardian of the Satsuma 
chief, was returning, his train fell in with a party 
of Englishmen. One of this party, Mr. Richard- 
son, <h«obeyed tho rule of tho road in not dis- 
mounting or saluting ns he passed tho chief. He 
was struck down by one of Shimazu's retainers 
and soon after died of his wounds. The British 
demanded X 100,000 damages from the Rtkufu 
and X 20,000 from Satsoma The Bvbufti com- 
plied, but Satsuma would not. So tho English 
tleet attacked Kagoshima in 1863 and taught the 
clan a severe lesson, tho batteries lieing complete- 
ly destroyed nnd tho whole town burnt down. 


The lesson was not lost on tho Satsuma chief who 
at onco sent to Europe a batch of students for 
learning Western methods of war nnd Western 
institutions generally. Count Tcrashima and 
Moii Arinoii weio among them. Tho Imperial 
Couit of Kyoto, however, continued ignorant and 
summoned a second conference to decide the 
foieign question in consultation with the Emperor 
himself. To this confeienco the Shogun himself 
went, thus practically surrendering his supremacy 
in executive administration and foreshadowing 
his eventual fall. The party of violence prevailed 
at this conference, and the Emperor commanded 
the Shogun to make preparations for the expul- 
sion of the foreigner. The Shogun communicated 
the Impei ial will to the Foreign Powers, hut did 
nothing moro, and it is said that Hitotsuhnshi even 
, resigned office rnthorthan c.i rry out this foolish ord er. 
This hesitation did not suit the wilder spirits who 
gathered under the Clioshu leader nnd declared war 
against the foreigners on their own account. 
Accordingly in 1863 an American, a French, nnd 
a Dutch vessel wero fired on as they passed the 
Straits of Shimonoscki. A squadron of American 
and Duch ships took signal vengeance by destroy- 
ing the Clioshu batteries. As if this was not 
sufficient, tho Foreign Powers were organising a 
big expedition against Clioshu when Ito nnd 
Inouye, having just returned from their embassy 
tiled to persuade their chief to submit. But tbev 
did not succeed, nnd the punitive expedition des 
tioycd everything that could bo found nf 
Shimonoseki and exacted inordinately he.avv 
le-onlt*.. both from tho Bakufu „„d from tho 
oir«n,l.n 8 J»im)o Tho whole of thin proceeding 
<!»•«• oojostifiablo and is „ 

the arrogant and overbearing manner in 

foreigners carry „„ , h e ir °„ h ZZ “llh .fi* 
weaker powers of tho East. Oho.hu had how- 
ever, learned n bitter lesson and mlnht b. ’ 
ed hereafter l.ho Sntenmn to coirlri tl 
foreign tendencies „f the ImperiaMw" v'"' 
nl.n was la,d the fonndation of the {£££ W 
of Japan trained in Western +„„*■ , arI »y 

with Western implements «„J *'? «™*d 

til) now to tho Samttrai gentry ‘ « 

Besides these, other 

occurred with dangerous fj ^ ° n for <%nnrs 
»nurder of two “• 

rnr, it driven to dep,;, * r . S ;J }l6 ^^Govern- 
the lrcnch in Iftfii ’ an embassy f n 

»l».ld he Cloid ST'"® IWX-SJ5 
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received tiio representatives of tho Treaty Powers, 

It was suggested that the Emperor sliould bo re- 
quested to ratify th* treaties. Tho Shogun re- 
commended the memorial, and the Emperor 
reluctantly consented to give Ins sanction to tho 
treaties. Thus for a second time the supremacy 
of the Emperor even in civil affairs was tacitly 
acknowledged by tbe Shogun. In 1868 the 
Shogun died and was succeeded by his Regent 
Hitotsidmhi under the name of Yosliinobo A few 
months later the Emperor Komei also died and 
was succeeded by the Emperor Mutsuhito, 

A. D. 1807. 

Towards the close of the same year the Pi inco of 
Toza wrote a strong letter to the Shogun exhort- 
ing him for the sake of the country’s welfare to 
resign his powers into the hands of the Emperor. 
The Shogun felt the force of the appeal, and in a ■ 
letter to liis own vassals, said 
•* It appears to me Ihst the laws caanot be maintained 
. in face of the daily extension of our foreign relatione, 
unless the Oorernnieot be conducted by one hesd, sod 1 
propose therefore to surrender the whole governing 
power into the hands of the Imperial Court This is 
tbe best thing L can do Tor the interests of the Empire." 

We have seen how n feeling of aversion to the 
Shogun's rule had grown up in the land and how 
people had begun to look once more to the 
Emperor. We have seen how his power had be- 
come weaker and weaker, and his situation more 
and more complicated. We have also seen how 
by his own act he had rendered himself unneces 
ary to the Treaty Powers who liad secured tlieir 
position by tbe Emperor’s consent. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we must remember that he was in 
possession of large and practically unlimited powers 
and in tho enjoyment of a dignity second only to 
that of tho Emperor, if nt all, and which had 
, descended ts him through a long line of ancestors. 
Resides, ns will appear later, he was still able, if 
lie debited, to put forth a serious effort to recover 
lost ground, llut ho realised the needs of his coun- 
try, and true to his own character and the tradl- 
. tions of tho Mito family to which lie belonged, 
he pei formed an act of self abnegation to which 
it is not easy to find a parallel. The Emperor 
accepted his resignation, but requested him for a 
time to •ontinue the administration. The Shogun 
retired to 0<aka, and in J.mn ary 1 868 appe ired an 
Imperial Eliet abolishing tho office of Shogun. 
The administration wag given to a provisional 
government, and sea ernl departments were foimed 
avith powerful chiefs at tho head of each. Thus 
, the Oo-i«shiii or the Orest Revolution seemed to 
have been accomplished in peace. 


But it was not to be so. Tho cx-Shoguns 
friends thought that ho had been unjustly dealt 
with and moreover felt paiticutarly insulted at 
tho recall of the Choshu clan whom a-s rebels they 
lmd caused to bo banished from the Imperial 
Court. Urged by them, hut against his own 
better sense, tho nx-Shogun raised the standard 
of rebellion nnd fought the Imperial troops on 
tho >o ids between Osaka and Yedo. Tho victory 
fell to the ImpemlUtB. Tho ex-Shogun did not 
continue the struggle long. Osaka was burnt to 
the ground, and at Ycdo tho ex-Shogun consented 
to surrender completely and Jive in seclusion at 
Sumpu, tho residence of Iynyasu. His followers 
held out a little long, nnd at Hakodate even 
endeavoured to establish a Republic. It was in 
July I860 that the rebellion came to an end alto- 
gether. 

As soon as theProvisionalGovPrnmentwasfortn- 
ed, tli© Treaty Powers were infoimed of the 
momentous change, and invited to an audience 
before the restored Emperor. Except for a slight 
incident, the reception went off well, and the Em- 
peror issued a strict edict threatening with sea ere 
penalties nny act of violence to the foreigners 
whom henceforth His Majesty took under his espe- 
cial protection. The ports of II) ogo, Osaka and 
Yedo had al,o o[<ened as promised. The new year- 
period was called Meiji which means enlightened 
peace, and dates from January 1868. Events then 
moved quickly. The spirit animating the new Em- 
peror nnd his advisers seemed to mark an incredi- 
ble change in the whole character, aims, and 
methods of administration, and might be gathered 
from the avoids of tho dial ter Oath which the Em- 
peror took before his court in 1 869 and which on 
account of its supreme interest deserves to be 
reproduced irj full : — 

(U A deliberatia-e assembly shall bo formed, 
and all measures decided by public opinion. 

(2) Tho principles of social and political eco- 
nomics should lie diligently studied by both the 
superior and Infeuoi clashes of our people. 

(3) Every ono in the commmrity shall lie 
assisted to persevere in carrying out his will for 
all good purposes. 

(4) All the absurd usages of former times 
should be disregarded, and the impartiality and 
justice displayed in the workings of nature be 
adopted as the basis of action. 

, (®) Wisdom and ability should be sought after 
»n all quarters of tho avorld for the purpose of 
firmly establishing the foundations of the Eropir®, 
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. .. . „„„ The famous Iwakum embassy was gent this year 

The history of Japan from this P 01 " • {or tho purpose s of securing a revision of the trea- 

cadfnst and strenuous endeavour to acc p i, .Tnnnn in nsort of inferiority to 


steadfast and strenuous 


A striking outward 


this noble programme. — p - . 

manifestation of tho new spirit was the removal 
in the same year of the capital from Kyoto to 
Yedo, brought about at the instance of the great 
statesman, Okudo Toschknichi of Sntsutna. lo 
this reference has already been made. 

We now come to what is perhaps one of tho 
most mm-vellous o\ents in the history of any 
people. It is al most incredible that it is within the 
possibilities of hnmnn nature for a whole body ol 
lords to surrender of their own free will, terrenes 
and powers which they had possessed for long 


ties which placed Japan in a sort of inferiority to 
European Powera, and of studying the institutions 
of the West. It consisted of Princo Inakurn, 
Kido Takayoshi, Okubo Toschimichi, lto Hiipbu- 
mi, and Yamaguchi Nnoyoshi. 

Tho revision of the treaties was not possible, 
but tho embassy returned in 1873 with a vast 
mass of information which greatly quickened 
men’s reforming ideas, though it pointed in no 
Bingle direction. In 1872 universal military 
service was made obligatory. The first railway 
was opened at tho same time between Yokohama 
aad Tokyo. The piomise of popular Government 


ages, and yet this is what the Duimyos did at this ma( j e j n j},e g re t clause of the Charter Oath could 
° a ornniial to the Emperor _ 


wonderful period. A memorial to the Emperoi 
prepared by Kido Takajoshi and signed by the 
Lords of Choshu, Satsuma, Tosa and others con- 
tained the following eloquent passsgo. 

“The place where v»o lire U the Emperor * l»nd end 
tha food which wo cat i» grown hy tho Emperor* cion. 
How can we make it our own ? We now ^erently offer 
up the hats of our possession* and men with the 


not be fulfilled yet, ns tho leading statesmen felt 
that the time had not come to take the people 
into partnership in the State. The Kogisho , the 
first deliberative assembly called in the Meiji era, , 
did not give satisfaction, nor did its successors. 
In 1873 Count Itngaki presented a petition asking 

u for representative institutions. The petition was 

th&lThe Emperor witVSkB goo d'm e » » u rea for rewarding refused, but somo cautious steps in advance wero 

- those to whom reward i* due and t»kiog from those to take. The local governors were summoned to 

n punishment i* due. Eet the Tokyo to advise on matters of local interest. In 

II.. .IU. I. V W S’ >815 , Semite cnlled Ger.ro in on.iettoir of high 

' ■*■ officials and leading men was formed. Some 


issued fi „ 

various classes. Let the c. . . 

military. law*. . . . *U proceed from the . 

*11 the affair* of the Empire, great and im.ll, be referred 
to him.'' 

* The example of these great Barons was followed 
by nearly all the others, and in 1871 Ibe feudal 
system was abolished by Imperial decree, the 
daimiates being replaced by prefectures or ken. 
To make the chango gradual the first prefects 
were the daimyos themselves, but soon their m- 
compctency led to their being replaced by men of 
merit nnd capacity. The Government undertook 


diplomatic transactions in which Japan maintain- 
ed her position and prestige belong to this date. 
The people of Formosa had killed some islanders 
of Loo-choo who were vassals of Japan and had 
been wrecked on the Formosan coast. An ex- 
pedition under Saigo Taugumichi brought the 
Formosans to their senses, and China which 
claimed sovereignty over .Formosa agreed to pay 
an indemnity for the cost of the expedition in 
1874. An old boundary-dispute between Japan 


to compensate the feudal lords and the bodies of fln ,\ Russia in the Island of Snghalien was settled 
Samurai whom they had hitherto maintained, and - - - - - - • - - - 


it had to incur for this purpose 


debt of 


*65,1000,000. Of these Samurai, Mr. Prothero 
writes : 

“ Nothing prohibit in tha whole coons of this remark- 
ible Itorolotion ia mora itnking lh*u the un»eI!Wh 
patriotism which led the bulk of these men —there were 
four hundred thoutind of them -warrior* by birth and 
tradition, aenaitive to anything like dishonour. to Bi*e up 
their sword* and their cla*a privilege*, and to become 
ordinary citizen*. The noble* retained high position* 
and ample incomes ; but their retainer* surrendered 
almoat all that hitherto had seemed to make life worth 
tiring.” * ' 

The year 1871 saw two more event* of signifi- 
cance. The classes called ela and fximin that had 
been labouring tinder disabilities were placed on < 
the same legal footing as the rest of the people. 

a 


1875 by Japan giving up her claims in Sagho- 
lien in return for Russia giving up hers to the 
Kurile Islands. The Koreans unexpectedly . 
attacked a Japanese ship which applied for coal 
and provisions on their coasts. General Kuroda 
Kiyataka was at once sent out with a squadron 
in 1876. The Koreans were glad to come to an 
understanding and concluded a treaty of amity 
nnd commeice. 

Between 1874 and 1877 there Were several 
small disturbances and one formidable lebellion. 
The forces of discontent and reaction, added to 
some real distress among «the old samurai .and 
ronins, found expiession in the provinces that had 
always in Japanese history been scenes of rebellion ‘ 
and bloodshed, — Choshu and Satsuma, The first 
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in Ho Covcrnmant ot tl.is “ independent king- 
dom. which by its ineptitude and venality had 
provoked a violent rebellion. China, being ap- 
pealed to for help, sent a foice and in accorcl- 
Inco with a subsisting treaty, duly notified Japan 
of her move. But in doing so, she described 
Korea as a tributary power and seemed deter- 
mined to exercise suzciain authority to the exclu- 
sion of Jap in. Resentment ran high in lokjo, 
domestic discoid nnb kuM, »nd the notion wos 
united in a resolve to vindicate her prestige, A 
force larger than China's was promptly despatched 
and took np quarters near Seoul, the Korean capi- 
tal. An incident, such as seldom fails to happen 
on these occasions, led to n formal declaration of 
■war. Japan's blows were swift nnd decisive. 
Two land battles and a naval engagement near 
the month of tlio Yalu river enabled her to cariy 
tho war into Manchuria. The campaign lasted 
six months during which the triumph of the 
Japaneso arms was uninterrupted and Poit Arthur 
was captured. The road to Pekin lay open and 
the march of the victorious army bad begun, 
when the proud Li Hung Chang proceeded m 
person to sue for peace. The treaty of Shitnono- 


whichisnow in the titanic conflict of Europe of 
inestimable benefit to the Allied Powers. By this 
alliance each party was bound to consult the other 
fully and frankly in all matters involving their 
interests to remain neutral when tho other was 
at war with a single Power and to assist the other 
when at war with more than ono Power. 

Domestic politics never lan smooth except when 
the state was menaced with extornal danger. 
Tho yenro or Elder Statesmen, on whom the Mik- 
ado relied entirely, were practically omnipotent in 
administration, and Government by the Diet 
existed only in name, so long os the Cabinet were 
responsible to the Emperor and could defy tho 
majority in tho Diet to do their worst. The gev.ro 
being mostly composed of tho leaders of the chief 
clans, pai ticularly the Satsuma and Choshu clans 
of historic fame, their power came to bo- hated 
ns the elm-government, and Counts Itngaki and 
Okuma in vain hurled their forces at its citadel. 
Onco Indeed in 1898, yielding to the advice of 
Marquis Ito, tho Mikado summoned them to form 
a Cabinet in combination, but they did not hold 
together long. In 1900, Ito who had kept aloof 
fiom pai tie*, himself formed a party called the 
Seiyikai , association of friends of the constitution, 


r.. ; v .. i»,i hraides n, Stvrikai. association oi in 

seki, signed in April 1895, p ’ . ivi . which ho led for three years, being succeeded by 

h Mother highly respected member o[ the yrere, 

leges, that Ohm. * h ° M.rquis Saionji. This parly ha. geberally com- 

pretensions of -usersunt, . . , p olt Arthur manded a majority in the Diet, nnd, while not 

the peninsula of Liao 1 & islands should bo exempt from the vicissitudes to which political 

and Formosa »nd the Pescadoro islands Romano *. OM ar0 8ubjsct in R Btat e where party 

ceded to Japan. ltj« J I • 7 cr t 0 f Government has not yet securely established 

powers, however, itself, may be said to be the most powerful poll; 


these advantages. - , 

tho last -of which had yet acquired no substantial 
interest in China, joined together to put diplo- 
matic pressure on the Japanese Government, 

‘ which was too exhausted to offer elective resist- 
ance and thought it safe to surrender Tort Arthur 
nnd tho Liao Tung peninsula. Three years later, 
Russia acquired Tort Arthur and other privileges 
from a prostrate China. Japan, as we shall see, 
nursed the insult till she could avenge it signally. 

The year 1900 brought her an opportunity. 
During the troubles brought on by the Boxer ris- 
ing in China, she held back till the Powers were 
obliged to call her in, and tho reserve and dignity 
of her conduct nnd tho almost exemplary disci- 
pline of her sodiery won lior their respect and 
admiration. 

The far-seeing and cautious diplomacy of Great 
Britain saw the enormous advantage of an alli- 
ance with the rising Power of the East, and in 
1902 was concluded tho Anglo- Japanese alliance 


tical school in Japan. It has gradually absorbed 
the Liberals and adopted the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility to the Diet while the cry of 
party Cabinets is the peculiar mark of the Pro- 
gressists. 

No squabbles in the Diet, however, could arrest 
the phenomenal growth in the prosperity and 
enlightenment of tho Japanese people. Every- 
thing that science and organization could do was 
applied to the internal development of tho country’s 
resources, and wo find her commerce with tho 
outside world growing by leaps nnd bounds. A’ 
well-devised system of education increased tho 
national efficiency many times over, while streng- 
thening in an extraordinary degree the peculiarly 
national virtues of pride of country and patrio- 
tism. 

The restless aggression of Russia in Manchuria 
was a standing threat 'to the independence of 
Korea, Japan therefore joined Great Britain 



aUi Aiioiir thi: waU, 
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and the United Htatr n in extracting fiom Hu*-m n 
promise to evacuate Manchuria in thrw liietal- 
incuts at three fixed pcrh.iK Th» pmm»« w»* 
not kept. Unhid hy tlm monil Htj»poit of her 
nllie-, .fipiui curled on negotiation* with 
hut could make no impression on tl*o unyielding 
diplonivcy oC tlic gwvt northern empire, Instead 
of withdrawing from Mnnchuiit or giving the 
nsjnir* 4 *! gin mu tecs of tho indejiendetiro of Chin t 
amt Kor-a and of “tlio open ilw" everywhrtr, 
UtixMA only do«p lUlicd additional nicn-of war 
and forces to tlio Kr*t. Nutlin self iv*|«i t nor 
pUionco could hold out longer. .Inj«sn for her 
part lmd not boon idle. Knowing her enemy 
veil, (die had nudo every prrpirntion for 
war find taken ovciy precaution. Tlio rnlhu- 
s'lnsm of tho peoplo know no bound m. Thu 
Navy and tho Army were alike eager for the 
supremo test. Onco more political dilution* 
worn laid aside and every none wan strained in 
tbo country’s cause. As soon as it berntno clear 
that war was inevitable, tbo coolness and calcula- 
tion of Admiral Togo prevented the junction of 
tho scattered detachments of tho Russian fleet 
and secured tho undisputed command of tho sea. 
When war was actually declared, therefore, 
Japan was ablo to land her armies when and 
wbero she chose. Tho world rang during 1 HO i 
and tho greater part of 1005 with stones of tho 
reckless valour and ecstatic self sacrifice of 
Japanese soldiers, while tho thoroughness and 
precision or tho arrangements that had been 
made in all tho details of campaigning was tbo 
wonder of tho older Powers of tho West. Port 
Arthur, believed to bo as impregnable as science 
could make any fwtress, fell after a protracted 
siege by land and by sea, adding immeasura- 
bly to the reputation of the victor. Manchuria 
was tbo scene of the land operations, tho opposed 
armies meeting for mortal combat in no fewer 
than six groat battles. One of these engage- 
ments, that of Lino-Yung, lasted nine da^ s, while 
thpmostsanguinary and famous battle of the war, 
that of Mukden, raged for fourteen da) s. The 
victories fell to Japan, but were gained at too great 
cost. But a dramatic triumph was in storo for 
her. Soon after the partial destruction of tbo 
HussLan fleet and ita signal defeat near the Yalu, 
the Czar's advisers ordered the Baltic fleet to 
proceed to the Pacific under the command of 
Admiral Uosshestvenski. Naval critics were fall 
«_■ , of misgivings ns to its fate. Tho jBpnneso 
admiral had made a perfect secret of his tactics. 
Expectation had been raised to the highest pitch, 


when almost suddenly tin* licwa was fashed 
round the world tint tin* fWU Ind engaged each 
other in the strait* of Tuuliitti* and that the 
Hiwimi lb- t had been drsltuy ed. Trafalgar Iwd 
not !*■« n tuuiH deevivr. 

Both jiirti<» worn eoitly in need of rest, when 
the 1’loMciil of tho UliiUvl K lutes oflejivl t/> 
Tni-dutc, Tho aniba»v!ar» met at Portsmouth in 
N. wHatnp»1nrein Aiigmt 1 005, and tho treaty wa* 
signed in September. The ptinripal terms were: 
Korea wn» nek now lodged to lx) within Japans 
sphere of influence; the Liao-Tong ju-nimula 
with Port Arthur was reded to her; Russia wits 
to give awny tlm xoutliern half of SiphahVn and 
the control of tho southern n-ction of the Man- 
churian railway . shown* also toevafua to southern 
Mnnchurit and transfer to Japan all the privileges 
she had obtained from Chum. It will 1>e H'cn 
that j*ipin got practically nothing by IhU costly 
and exhausting war which she had not nlr«ady 
won hy tlio Chme*o War of 1894-95, The bur- 
den* I nd on tho jx-ojile hy the war and hy the 
greatly increased army and navy rcndrivd neces- 
sary hy her new poi-wnMons and entanglement# 
were oppiessive. 

Tho administration of Korea was a great pro- 
blem. Tho effect* of long year* of tnisrule could 
not bo easily cHacod. The jvople were suspicious 
nud resentful, and tho wilder spirits fancied it their 
duty to. resist tho reforms that Japvne-e states- 
men introduced into the ml minis (ration. Count 
Inouye, Vi«count Muira and Baron Komurn had 
successively represented her at the Korean capital, 
and now after the Kuvian wnr, tho Mikado ap- 
pointed Prince Ito himself Resident-General at 
Seoul. Tho aged * tat cm mm entered on his task 
with characteristic energy ; but ns the indefinite 
conditions of a protectorate did not give him a 
free hand, the old Emjicror of Korea was forced 
to nbdicato and in the minority of tho next heir 
nnd successors, Prince Ito exercised unchecked 
authority. In the progress of this beneficent 
and humane task, he met his death by the hand 
of an assassin iu 1009. Thus in tragedy closed 
one of the most remarkable Jives in the history 
of the human race. Few sons of man have done 
greater things or left more honoured memories 
behind. Korea was formally annexed in 1910. 

Tho same year Japan adopted a highly protec- 
tive tariff, which caused much stir among the 
commercial nations of the world. Ita effects 
however, were modified, so far ns Great Britain 
was concerned, by a special treaty of commerce- 
At about the tamo time in 1911 the alliance 
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between tlieso two powers, which hud been found 
udvantngeous . to both eidee, was tene " ed 
another ten years. The one new condition was 
that “if either of the contracting parties was at 

war with a Power with which it had “ ‘rMtyof 

arbitration, neither of the parties .ho»M be 
under an obligation to give its support. Obvi- 
ously this provision was intended to avert the 
complications that were apprehended as a result 
of the strained relations between the United 
States and Japan over the treatment of emigrants 

from the latter country into the former. 

The good Emperor Mutoi-llito, whoso bug 
reign called the MCiji Em began rn 1868 died.. 
1012. Restored in his own person to tho actual 
powers of Emperor, of which his house had for 
centuries been deprived, Mt.Uu-B.to had w,t- 
nessed and had himself been “ a part of many 
wonderful transformations which may be 
up as the growth of a nation t.om .ofanoy to 
full adolescence. Tl.e grief of the nation at his 
death was roost profound, and various were the 
ways in which it expressed itself. Ru - 

startling and tlie roost characteristic 
was tho suicide of General Nogi ' 

Port Arthur and Mukden on the occasion of the 
funeral No gilt of sympathetic imagination will 
enable one to understand lolly the 
contempt of life that the Japanese display on un- 
expected occasions. Uarahn, howev , 

• ordinary incident in their annals and need not 

surprise any one who remembers that twenty 

eminent efficersof tho army disetnbowled them- 
Eelvcs in Samurai fashion when they ea 
tho premature conclusion of the peace o 
Vioseki in 1896 prevented their march on 1 ekin. 
The Empress had borne no child ; Miiteu-Hitos 
successor, . in tho moot ancient and one 


of the most illustrious of the thrones on the 
face of the earth, Yoshi-llito, is his son by ope of 
his other consorts. Tho new era will bo known 
ns the Taisho or 'Great Resolutions. A severe 
Cabinet crisis occurred eoon after the new 
Emperors accession. The war minister made 
a demand of money for two fresh army divisions 
for the defence of Korea. Tho Cabinet by an 
overwhelming ronjmity refused the grant. The 
war minister resigned, and his placo could not be 
tilled up, for the law required that his portfolio 
should be held by an oflicer of the Army and the 
Army boycotted the ministry. The Premier, 
Marquis Saionji, was obliged to resign. He Was 
succeeded by Prince Rat sura, who had to with- 
draw in a few days owing to the violence of 
popular clamour. His successor in the Prime- 
Minister’s position was Admiral Count Yamamoto 
who in his turn has given place to Count Okuma. 
This great statesman, held in great estimation by 
the people for his independece, love of democracy, 
and ze»l for cducition, has, except for two brief 
periods, never held office before Great expecta- 
tions are entertained that his tenure of office will 
be marked by the overthrow of clan-government 
and the firm establishment of a truly democratic 
administration. 

The last few ye*r6 havo been marked by acute 
controversy with the United States Government. 
California has by express legislation excluded the 
Japanese along with other Asiatics, and the 
proud and sensitive nation keenly resent it. In 
spite of President Wilson’s strong disapprobation, 
the State law continues in operation ; but 
unpleasantness has been averted for the time 
being by an understanding that a certain number 
of Japanese shall be allowed to enter annually. 
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I 111 Cl* LY FnmUn diplomacy or the seven- 
til's resulted in nn understanding with 
Hu«*in and Italy, t ho mnwnfnl fomenting 
of friction between lln^liml nnd Prance, 
France nnd Uitssix, UnuM and Austria, Austria 
and Itnly, tho l*n1 ition nnil destruction or Au« 
tria, tho nnnilliUtion of France, tho acquiring of 
lvhd, with nil its into mo significance to future 
history, union nnd Empire, tho Thrvo Emi-Ton. 
Longue, nml tho Triple Alliance. 

In shnip con trust Prussian diplomacy of tho 
nineties nnd “ tens " has resulted in tho Entente 
CordinU, tho good undei standing U-tween Itussm, 
Franco nnd England, tho nl ions t ion of Italy, tho 
isolation of Germany nnd Austria ngnuist a wot Id 
combination of tho British Empire, France, ltus- 
sia, Belgium, Japan, Sorvia, Montenegro, with tho 
hostile neutrality of Portugal nnd Itnly and th«« 
distrust of tho world . 'I' 0 add Turkey to tho 
German alliance would only bo an insult to the 
sick man who has been forcibly hold in his bed, 
nnd operated on against his will. 

That England tdiould have been thrown into 
the arms of ltussin — her greatest rival in j«st 
international politics in tho near nnd far-east . 
and that the Entente Cnnliale should have 
been substituted for “ Perfide Albion ” is sufTicicnt 
proof either of wanton diplomacy or egregious 
folly. 

Not only was Bismarck great enough to curve 
out an empire by diplomacy nnd war, hut he was 
wise enough to forsoe the result of Germany’s 
obsession.* 

The Iron Chancellor warned liis country and 
his Emperor, shortly before ho died. One might 
almost apply to his successors the plirnse which 
Cunningham applied to the Stuarts “ They did 
not limit their projects with duo regard to their 

resources ’’ 

If the inner history of tho war Ins done one 
thing more than another it has emphasized once 

■— , ,,■ , n , only lorry for mr poor cosntry “ 

It will be » b»d d»y for Europe when RussU prod a. 
•t»te»ra*° who wou,d not hesitate to sicnDce tie 
C8S * * . million men." 

'“WvLtt it et&tc* is True" (raid with reference to an 
• ' \ ConUmporarv Review which foretold the 

K»iier ,i ‘V^ ,COt m '6 d0,n " , “ diplomacy.) 


more th * intrepil ami masterly diplomacy of 
Bismarck. If men are In U* judged by result*, 
tin n llumnrrk stands firat on the scroll of feme. 
The great ones of the ruth had hitherto either 
carried their roimtrie*' glury with them to the 
grate, like Najolcon, or exhausted their state* 
hv the magnitude of their mores* like Loui* 
XIV. But Bismarck hating created « polity for 
hie nation lived to >**» tho fruits of hi* work, and 
stood aside while the peed* of a new policy were 
carelessly sown Wa* ever such a record f To 
underxtnnd tho trno significance of the contrast 
in method we mint turn Lack to 18I50. 


The most remnrknblo feature of internatioanl 
politic* in tho latter half of tho tilth century was 
tho ri»o of Prussia in tho decade, lHfiO-1870. 
How fur *lu« was duo almost entirely to the efforts 
of ono man i«, pcrhaji*, l*>«t seen in tho condition 
of Germany liefoio Bismarck c.aino into power. 

In 18.10 Austria dominates! a German confeder- 
ation, Prussia was treated not a* nn ally, but as 
a subordinate to ho dictated to.* And it is ob- 
vious, from their nttitudo in 18(5(5 and again in 
1870, tlmt tho other Eurojmnn jwwpra considered 
Prussia of httlo impoi timce, nml likely tocollajr-o 
under the tin cats of Franco nnd Austria. 

Briefly Bismarck had tho following aim* in 
viow to restore Prussian prestige (it is to bonofed 
that ho started with national and not imperial 
ideas), to oust Austria from tho leadership in 
Germany, and to cement national solidarity by’ a 
bold, nnd if necc«*nry, nggre*«i«o policy. The 
.means, which ho had at his di«|>ov.al, were, rough- 
ly, n Machiavellian grasp of diplomacy, the in- 
herited spirit of Prussian Militarism, and the 
engine free to all empire bnildeis— war— 


, “““ lime vaguely aware 

that he wante*! war." Indirectly the attainment 
or Ins objeot meant tho humiliation of Austria 
and Prance, leaving no rival on the continent. 

Ins remarks in 18GCnnd then later in his life 
are so well-known that I must apologise for in- 
troducing them here : — 

with A t ,,w War i W ‘ t J 1 F " nea wodd succeed with m w»r 
with Austria l.y io the logic „r hi.tory. 


* Comp wo the treaty ot Olmatz {Noromber 1850.) 
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piiteJ. However, the avoidance of further friction __ 

in' Africa was a considerable advantage, though 

col, a temporary one, and tiro British acqn.s.t.on 
of llechuanaland had driven a ivedga between , (.e 
man territory and the Boer Republics. The™ 
was seme excuso for hoping that theie would 1m , 
no more trouble in Africa. 

Trouble followed nevertheless. Hie Jameson 
raid drew from the Kaiser tlie histone telegram 
to President Kruger, and there is now no doubt 
that if Germany hud possessed n. strong fleet 
1800 there would have been an Anglo t-eima 
War. In 1897-98 the policies of Great Britain 
and Germany in the Far East were seen 0 
some opposition, hut the South African ar s 
put all other subjects out of mind. Hie fury «t 
the German people against Great Bn ■ ,n 
extreme and repolsive forme. How far e a 
was witli his people is uncertain, but ho relied 
opportunity to develop his naval policy. I rom 
thlt moment, this war became almost metallic 
for Germany had entered on a naval malty 
which in the end could only result m either a 
conflict with Great Britain or the admission to 
the German people that tho enormous expend!- 
ture lnd been merely to gratify vanity. 

The llritish response, after the war was mo 
cultivation of specially cordial jeUtions with 
Franco and later on with Francos oily, 

Tho Entente Coriliale, developed later into the 
‘ Triite Entente, had no oflensive edge • it was 
purely defensive, nnd Groat Britain steadily re- 
frained from embodying it in 1°}' compac 
military nnd naval co-operation. On the eve 
this war she was still not bound to assist * ranee 
or Russia with men or money in war. mo J.aci 
was known to tho whole world, and it was gener- 
ally supposed by German statesmen that as a 
matter of fact she would keep out of the war 
which makes it peculiarly absnrd for the German 
1‘ress to allege that Great Britain was m any 
sense conspiring against Germany, for 10 r ® 
atop in a conspiracy would havo been n .very ‘ ® * 

nito military and naval convention, with a bnwl- 

ing promise to stand together in war. 


Wo were, however, anticipating. In 1905, im- 
mediately after tho 'beginning of tho Anglo-" 11 , 
Fiench understanding, came Germany’s blusterous 
entrance into the Moroccan question. Its object 
was plain : Cheat Britain and France were to be 
separated. Fiance had to yield, but she at once 
voted 'XGO million for military ‘ purposes. Ger- 
many replied by constructing strategic railways 
tow aids the Belgian frontier. At the Algeciras 
Confcience tho Gorman attempt to drive a wedge 
between England and France was renewed, with- 
out success. In 1908 cime tho crisis caused by 
the Austro-Hungarian annexation of Bosnia nnd 
Herzegovina, and the German ultimatum to Rus- 
sia, who, being unready in a military sense after 
the ltusso Japanese AVar, had to jield as Franco 
had done three years earlier. 

The policy of bluster was developing apace, but 
still Great Britain hoped for an understanding 
with Geimany. Tho limitation of armaments was 
seriously discussed. The 1911 Morocco crisis 
was the next and most dangerous German attempt 
to split tho Triple Entente. At length Great 
Britain was forced to the verge of war, but Ger- 
many was not leady. At least, she hoped that 
three or four years later sbo would be relatively 
stronger, for her naval programme was increasing 
nnd the work on the Kiel Canal was in progress. 
As a matter of fact she miscalculated. But Great 
Britain once moro raised the question of'* a naval 
holiday,” or pause in construction, and during the 
Rilkan crisis Great Britain co-operated with 
Germany. The huge increaso in the penco 
strength of the German Army evolved no reply 
from the British. In the face of every indication 
that Germany was making ready fdr war, Great 
Britain cherished the hope of improving Anglo- 
German relations. On tho 1st January 1914. Mr. 
Lloyd George actually announced that the 
moment was peculiatly favourable for the reduc- 
tion of British naval and military expenditure. 
At the last Great Britain deferred action until 
it was almost too Late. But in German eyes she 
was plotting against Germany. 


BRITISH APPRECIATION OF “ TIIE INDIAN REVIEW .” 

t a .< t h, Te read it with interest and appreciation. 

iTr V llirbirt Roberta M. P. — “ f»"* 0,0 congratulate tou on tho admirable ed, tonal, 0 f this interesting 
‘ h . Vftl]r minv services to the cause of progress in India " ,n S 

monthly.^ 1 appwi ^t E n Jrpn.ing “IUriew” which seem, likely to bring Greet Britian to’our fellow- 

citizenx ™^® ir C b°t^A°^rei 3 el!ent and well written, and distinguished by lore of truth and right ” ' 

Mr Henry Bradley.-" Ably con ducted Journal. ® 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAIL 


careful “doctoring” combined to open the war. 

Of Bismarck’s deliberate intent to foment war, 
there can be little doubt. He despatched both 
agents and money to Spain, and wavered between 
deep depression and high spirits as the tide turned 
against or in favour of war. With war once de- 
clared Bismarck reaped the reward for his diplo- 
macy of the last ten years England was neutral ; 
almost sympathetic; Russia proved an activo 
friend by restraining Austria’s support of France ; 
and though Italy rejected the offer of Nice, Savoy 
and the Roman territory, she was forced into 
' neutrality by the fanaticism of the French Court. 

The success of his policy lay in its concealment. 

■ England at any rate had little suspicion of the 
methods employed. Rut Bismarck had still one 
more arrow in his diplomatic quiver, a proved 
weapon. The unguarded utterances of Napoleon 
at Biarritz in 1865, and of the French ambassa- 
dor in 1867, were published in the Times shortly 
after the French bad declared war. 

At Biarritz Napoleon would appear to have 
not only claimed the South Rhenish provinces ns 
compensation for his neutrality, but hinted at 
his desire to annex Belgium. In the compact 
made between Bismarck and Benedetti in 1867 
the cession of Belgium to France was specifically 
mentioned. The publication of these damning 
evidences of Bonapartist aims and intrigues se- 
cured for Bismarck a free hand and the isolation 
and the distrust of the enemy. 

In this maze of international bargains and 
alliances, it is really Italy that appears in the 
best light. She refused to abandon Prussia for 
Austrian bribes in 1866, and again refused to 
. abandon France for Prussian bribes in 1870. 

It is evident that Napoleon badly mismanaged 
his opportunities in Southern Germany. On the 
very eve of war Bismarck betrayed the uncertain 
condition of the South by explaining ** With the 
South or without the South, we are a match for 
them." Indeed the Bavarians had gone so fur ns 
to vote by a majority in the Committee of the 
Chamber that a strict neutrality should bo main- 
tained. The South reluctantly went over to the 
North. To sit on the fence was impossible, and 
Prussia was more compelling than France. 

The culminating point of Bismarck’s policy was 
seen at Versailles in January 1871. The German 
Empire was proclaimed. Even the King of Prus- 
sia did not grasp the significance of the day, and, 
but for his Chancellor, would have clung to the 
old title. The external appearance of Empire was 
essential for the safety of the south. Internally 


in the constitution Bismarck was as anxious as 
his Royal master to place the controlling power 
in the hands of Prussia. Of this achievement 
Holland Rose says “ However censurable much of 
his conduct may be, his action in working up to, 
and finally consummating, German unity nt the 
right psychological moment stands out ns one of 
the greatest feats of statesmanship which history 
records,” and “ thus the work begun in 1866 wn** 
completed. The blood shed bj r north »nd south 
side by side on many a victorious field had made 
of Germany a united nation.” It is hard to find 
another examphi of a deliberate, calculated, policy, 
adopted in pursuit of a definite nim, each step 
marked out in advance, each eventuality prepared 
for, nnd such a policy attaining its end. Yet it 
was not cold calculation, but red hot enthusiasm. 
The man of blood and iron, can at least be credit- 
ed with superb patriotism. 

But Bismarck did not fight singlehanded. Hi* 
enemies fought on his side. Owing to the quixotic 
schemes of Napoleon III and the , criminal 
folly of his advisers, France dug her own grave. 
The part of the supporter of the lost causes, or 
the benefactor of the depressed nationalities, may 
have suited a CastJerengh, a Canning, or a Pal- 
merston, but it ill became Napoleon III when 
his country was on the eve of both internal and 
external disruption. No doubt the lieir to the 
heritage of the Revolution nnd Bonapartism felt 
it his duty to do something to revive the tradi- 
tion of French Championship.* 

But his schemes were both ill-timed, immature 
and half-hearted. Unfortunately too they were 
not always devoid of self-interest f Ahs for the 
glories of Ronnpartisre. 

“ It was reserved for the Two Napoleons, uncle 
nnd nephew, to force those divided peoples to 
comradeship in arms ”£ Napoleon III strength- 
ened Bismarck's hand by creating an atmosphere 
of distrust amongst the nations which might have 
been his allies. Thus he initiated a united Ger- 
many .on his frontier, and raised the bogey of 
Prussian domination which haunts France to-day. 

If you must fight, it is well to fight with the 
right on your side. Unfortunately Napoleon was 
not even able to do that. Partly owing to Bis- 
marck s astute cunning, and partly to the vng- 


n»ihl««*s n 'aL T, - lltb ' t tha In " tincU of Franca wei 
tUt he resolved I 

} Fisher. 
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ncieaof JUpoleon, the French undoubtedly figured 
b. the eyes of Europe a, the aggressor, m 1870. 

Uo« Sepoffi. uenj d,.t,u S ed.n 

Europe con be seen turn. the 
written by Mmeretou to Queen Victoria in 
August 1861. y. 

- Bo. they (Soodoo) c»"j;X’ k ££ b-e 

linn ««entUUy *figr#«»iT«, to follow, 

pcror i* ohUa*d to humour neutral ***“ * „ ,u 0 «. the 
m far the difference clrc, " T ' l,t *," tbe pnociple of 
policy of his uncle. Th«T. r,>D ‘ , ;^nlVof Cdsv. •*<* 
natiousiitie* to be the de °' d , ,nB . p {' I»ol.nd 

Denmark end when the proper U«« «•««• vm 
end Norway." 

Alto from the Queen's reply : 

“ His (the King °f Sweden's) dratr* £ * j‘ o£t 

Denmark end V'.nlend is not *" d f lh# metUr 

ho very dansernua, but the import- I M tr „d to 

it that the Emperor! Sapoleoi n h»» 4 1 * After 

hnbohim for hi* scheme, bf ■** ' “J*SS **«*«* 
hari.R rsUhlisbed * Urge of ‘curoy- 

Upon him, end possessing e fle * e „i,bti«h by the 

On the right (link, he etidently tries t ■ «»*« k the 
• eme mesns s similar power on * H Hungery 

north If then the Revolution-. of PoHnrt »“ * 
take Oermsny in the row. JJ "JJJ ,„d at which 
all powerfut position winch hi* “ * * t ' h .» uo tike h>» 

he himself aim*, with thst noe di ho 

Uncle, who bed to light L-*U«d * ' ^ " h , ,„8S 
defended dtt.perately her 'nt*re*t • ^ a »„d 

■ LritiSj:::*;:;™., i - - 

own free country. * 

Can uny il.lmce l» m,do for Vimri. « « 
l-arty I Tim difficulty o[ the 1 ™ncl. <m I < -""“J 
reUlion. »»., and i. -till tool.T -‘tot "« 
ljoiind iry limit, their -pbere ol 
they meet. Etch wante.1 and wanta o I . 
taction again., a midden attach Imm * «» ' 

lour. Thi, Ri.marck encored to .om. erten. u. 
1 R 70 in the tortre-ca of MeU ™l" n been 
and Ilia Almlian territory. Dad b-I-de" 
aa ..tote a diplomat!.. .« lli.marek, he noub ■ ~ 
doubt have Riicccvded in vepiratiiv . 
provinces from fSennany+--iu*d<* 0 , t i 

bulwark between Franc and ticrm.ny, and enhed 
the problem for several generatio ns. 

^ y v‘u 

a letter to Lord John Rowel dated July 1N3- 

Page IK VA 111. . . 

t In IJfiS the Grand Duke of Hr*** offered bie terri- 
tory on the left bank to the Emperor. 


Tho defence for Franco is then, that bor t. 
neror and hi, adviser, promoted war out of fear 
ter tho future. She realised though not with the 
same thoteughuess as Bismarek that ‘he™ 
be war. If war must corno the sooner the better. 

Tho longer postponed tho stronger Prussia, and 

the mora united Germany would become 

“ The power that was already formidable would 
soon be overwhelming, and France would be at 
it, mercy. So far aa politics can boreduM-dto 
figures the thing was clear satd Acton. lbia 
justified in the light of Rubsequent history, in 
the eye, of Europe in 1870 Napoleon wo, sure to 

*” PrineoYonllulow i, evidently prejudiced when 
he writes : 


-Nothing could .how more clerly the ra.rTellou. w*y 
in which the mature wisdom nf our old Emp 
operated w.th th* geniu. of Prince Biumrak jjl 

fict that they effected the unification of Gerwany 
_ _ i v in »h« fiee of all the difficulties with which they 
were confronted at homo, hut also in .pUe or oppo. tion 
avowed nr secret, and of the displeasure of the whole Of 
Europe- -Tho diaplealure " was with France and not 
with Germany.’* 

It was unfortunato for France, that when aa-. 
ttolcon saw the danger ahead of him, ho did not 
take the proper steps to strengthen his position, 
by alliances and tho securing of thu good feeling 
of Kurone. He did indeed seek alliances (Hoth 
eules did— » llotli parties laboured to bring about 
a war— tho one after the conclusion of the alli- 
ances— tho other before ") but no alliance could 
rest secure which was at the mercy of the whims 
of Napoleon and the passionate prejudices of the 
Empress. If one were naked to Btato laconically 
tho causes of the Franco -Prussian ‘War, one 
might say “ the rope, the Pol ea and the Press. 

• - H. will now probably omit no occasion tu cajole 
Austria a. ho has dono to Russia, and tarn her spirit of 
nt«ni8 upon Pru«tia and Germany— the Emperor * 

prohablo next victim. Should he thus hero rend. 

ered himielf tbe me.ter of the entire continent, 
the time mey eorae for u* either to obey or to flgnt 
him with terrible odde agamit u«." , _ « 

letter of Qaeen Victoria to Lord John Kuitel, July 

-With inch aa ertraordinary man as Ixmli Nspoleon, 
we can never be for one irnt.nl e*fe." 

gaeea Victoria to the King of the Belgians, February, 

-Lowe did not care what happened to Germany ; 
Lord Granville a.ked blmnelf what would be tho posi- 
tion of England with the French at » Berlin. Cardwell 
at the war office **U mated that they would get there In 
about six weeke. All agreed that Germany had no 
chance, and that it would be doing them a service to get 
them out ofthe scrape." Lord Acton on the Engbab 

Cabinet’s attitude. 



a u, Aiiouf Tin; wak. 




Napoleon, liko Jumps II, committed Miiiidi* 
over Rome. Tho good will of Italy was forfeited 
at tho most critical moment liv Napoleon 1 * olisti- 
nuto let u sal to abandon hi* nuppart of tho 
“ Homan ton itory." This Catholic prejudice wni. 
mow the pursuit ion of the Empress Eugenio than 
of her Consol t. Her initial ie«ponsibility for 
the drama of 1870 cannot hs doubted Vtulvia 
guerre a mot she is repotted to h.wo said to 
M. I’arien. 

"TUo Kniprcs* w»s »t leant under no deluaion. filio 
saw that tho d»n*«ty dependc d on prestige, and that it» 
prooligo required to ho retreated - »ad whether or no it 
bo true that Iltamirclc determined to form on a war 
with France in the muimner of KO. oho ami her party 
were eager for the fray They believed that a w«r would 
* nave tho dynasty, and that a war alone rould »»ve it and 
perhaps some justification i« afforded for this opinion by 
tho fact that when the nows of Sedan wsi telegraphed 
to Paris the Empire fell suddenly, without none, with- 
out a hand to help it, or s voico raised in its defence."* 
Unhappily it must bo said that Napoleon’s own 
character was tho chief factor in the downfall of 
his Empiro.t “ He was a mnn of half icsolve, of 
small extravagancies and petty intngucs ”J 
. The people themselves were tn a secondary way 
responsible, ns they had been with Bonaparte, 
and in ‘that they required “ two things, glory 
abroad, nnd the satisfaction of their national 
vanity” 

If Rome ruined the Italian alliance, Poland 
annulled the Austrian alliance Friendship or nt 
least a good understanding with Russia was per- 
haps the most important and most constant of 
all Bismarck's diplomatic arrangements. lie 
earned Russia’s gratitude during tho Polish 
risings, and again at the lime of the Crimean 
• "W nr. In 1870 Russia did not forget tlio pait 
that Napoleon HI had placed in these two occur- 
rences. The Tsar mnde it clear to the Austrian 
Government, that, though lie was outwaidly neu- 
tral, he was prepared to invade llungaiy if Aus- 
tria joined France. Thus was Piussion diplomacy 
rewarded in 1870. Undoubtedly Napoleon sacri- 
ficed his empire on the altar of Polish nationality § 
As for the press “the story of tho Franco- 
German dispute is one of National jealousy fan- 
ned for four years by newspaper editors and popu- 
lar speakers uDtil a spark sufficed to set "Western 


* H. L. Fisher. 

t“lle ia ft very extrnordinaiy m»n, I might almost 

Bay mysterious " L Q. V. 

JAIbtrt Thorn* ». 

‘ § ,f It is.ft peculiarity of the French Nation (hat they 
place spiritual nerds aboTe material ores.” Von Jlulow. 


Eurojm ablura."* Tim publication of tho Km* 
teteginm gave the final opportunity for the pres* 
of both countries to indulge in an orgy of patriot- 
ism and vituperation. The jieaph* nnd I’rcex in 
France and Germany had decided, before their 
Government* had done to, that thero were just 
ground* for war. You cannot -talk of war for 
ever without evoking tho actuality, 

Tho German aims are no less clear to day. 
World power, colonial empire nnd European 
domination. “ If necessary they’ tnu*t lx* obtain- 
ed an the rc«iilt of a successful European w*r."+ 
The present K«i‘cr and his Chancellor have 
faithfully, nn they thought, adhered to 1’rtisrinn 
traditions. Lrs inorur* Polili'/ttei demanded ft war 
with England The pilot bad been dropped, but 
tho course not altcted Empire welded by blood 
and iron Germany was onco more to cement her 
lietrogcnious nationality by tho policy’ of Bis- 
marck. Unfortunately lor her, tlio subtle hand 
of tlio pilot removed, “ full steamed abend ** has 
plunged her into that very sea of troubles width 
Bismarck so skillfully avoided. 

We havo for the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, no quarrel with Germany’s intentions to 
mnke war If her Bernhardis nnd her Trcit*chkes 
think that a deliberately planned war is still « 
legitim v'o weapon in National and Imperial deve- 
lopment, their theories are probably basts! on 
6olid necessity, 

Treitschke may have been inspired by hate, 
but Bernhardt is too candid a reviewer to earn 
our reproaches Morally we may detest German 
diplomacy, historically wo can hut despise it 
because it lias not even the mei it of success. 
Most thinking persons arc willing to admit that 
Geimany is entitled to a future, that being last 
,n ^e field, is not a sufficient justification for the 
stultifying nnd cramping of a powerful nation; 
bm few will agiee that her methods of August 

1914, represented the only way out of the diffi- 
culty. It is conceivable that she might havo at- 
tained her object by peaceful methods, but if, in- 
deed, war were the only solution then she has 
missed her opportunity for a century— “ "World 
power or downfall.” “ A ration ” says Bern hard I 

of (15,000,000 which stakes all her forces on 
winning herself a position, nnd in keeping that 
position, cannot be conquered. But it is an evil 
day for her if she telie.s on the semblance of 
power, or, mi'calculating her enemies’ strength, 
is content with half measures.. . 
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We are toe cloac to t!,e etente 

St. m K.\ S er— STtfe , r* »- 

gin. Her hand. were Ml .0 Ireland, ■» «"'? 

,„d in India; her «rmy w« small end "nnetaWe, 
her people apathetic or revolutionary, >>«' 
and Empire loose kail; her Oo.ernn.ent . I*”“ 
Icing and eervile. What could sack a ■"»» “ 
Redmondites and Ulsterites, soc.al.sts and »»> 
fragettes little navy parties and constitutional 
crises mean, if it were not decadence ' 

land of Palmerston and Canning h. P- 
away, of llyron and Nelson, of ^ e ®S 
AVolsey. Her Navy had left the Medittermnean 
the virility of her foreign policy had waned. Her 
daughters clamoured for independence her labour 
for recognition. No, certainly Eng an 
not fight, and if she did — only her navy 
matter. If for the Kaiser, results were to be 
measured by effort, then he had go° . 

look for support from inside the Untis P • 
German diplomacy intended to insure Cm Strife 
in Ireland, disaffection in Egypt; evolution m 
Africa, hostility in India and disloyalty in the 
Mfthommedan world. 

. This done England would beeffectually crippled. 
Her navy scattered and her limbs dissected colo- 
nial unrest would prove an effectual i 0 
massing of imperial troops and the , rAl \ S J >or • 
supplies* Humanly spooking it M hardly po--- 
ble to believe that Germany would have parted 
the war unless she trusted in some of the above 
conceptions. 

As for the neutrality of Belgium, she had no 
reason to suppose, except on the ground of weak- 
ness, that England would abandon the 
she took up in 1870. German writers and diplo- 
matists have been pleased to jeer at "g an 
self. interested morality, but whatever the German 
menace may have meant to England, owever 
much she may have foreseen the perils o iso * 
tion, it was the question of Belgium that decided 
the fate of Europe, and the abandonment ot in- 

There is mother danger which concern* England 
more eloiely and directly threaten* her vitahtr. Thw 
i* doe to the national movement in India and Egyi> \ 
the growing power ot Islam, to the ‘Ration for inde- 
pendence In the great colonies, a* well « the 
of the pro- German element in South Africa. -Hern 
h ardi — "Qermasy and the next war. 


tarnational o.O.olity whirl. h»« sealed tin Mr <>f 

* " as for Russia “ Germany iins alternately feared, 
befriended and despised the “ borbn.ian ot. I.er 
eastern f.onBer." la July, 1914, K.». oppear- 
ed to l.er neighbour os paralysed by internal la- 
bour troubles, her resources still weakened by the 
Japanese War, and her autocracy shaking in It 
its foundations.* , , _ 

In the event of a war with England Germany * 
military expert, would certainly seem to have 
underestimated the strength and qualifications of 
the English army. + Sheer ignoiance and tolly . 
do not satisfactorily account for Get many , action-. 
One is therefore f 01 ced to the rather uncertain 
conclusion that German diplomats relied on or at • 
least hoped for two essentials.— The neutrality 
of England and the active assistance of Italy. 
Tho following suppositions in German diplomacy 
may help to malm this conclusion clear. Germany 
was fully aware that in spite of having spent .100 
million on her navy, she could not hope to pi o- 
gre«s against the combined navies of Eng and, 
France and Russia. If England w ere neutral and 
Italy an active ally she had every reason to believe 
that both the Baltic and the Mediterranean could 
easily be dominated. It would appear that the 
neutrality of Spam even was to be violated in 
order to secure a good naval base in the Mediter- 
ranean. i The success of German designs on the 

•“The Russian ambassador is convinced that the 
German Government also desired war from the first. 
Sir M De Bunsen to Sir Edward Grey ' 

« The evidence is overwhelming that both in Austria 
and Germany the firm belief prevailed up to the last that 
Ronnie would never go to war “ The Fortnightly. 

Russia it was said was unprepared and France ' w»a in 
no condition to go to war. Introduction to tlie White 

P “'Russia had said that she desired nothing but a 
period of peace to allow far her internal development.” 
Ibid. 

t For a war in continental Europe, we have only 
to take into account the regular army etationed m Eng- 
land .... The army of the parts of the empire 
administered by the English Cabinet, divides into the 
Regular army, the Native troops, and the_ Territorial 
army, a militia made up of Volunteers which haB not 
reached the intended total of 300,000. It* military value 
cannot at present be ranked very high. For a continen- 
tal European war it may be left out nf account ’ ... 

England can employ her regular army id a continental 
' i long only as all is quiet in the colonies This 
-inna into prominence how imnorlant it will he 


fact brings into prominence how important it will he 
should war break out to threaten England in her Colonial 
dominions, especially Egypt." Bernhardi. 

I Vide Nautieus in the December Fortnightly. 
M Majorca was to be treated after the fashion, not pei- 
haps of Belgium, but of Luxemburg.” _ , 
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Mwlitoimnpwi depended ubholutely ritlirr on tho 
neutrality of Hi itiiin or tlio cj operation of tlio 
Italian Navy, or on both. These assumptions ilo 
not exclude OernmnyV further schemes in Egypt 
anil Tin key. In tho event of English hostility 
0 pi many could still rely upon the assistance of 
lUiumami, Italy, Tm key and po-dbly Bulgarin. 
"While Egypt, Africa, Ireland and India were to 
ho sufficiently fomented to threaten England's 
Umpire and tie her hands. Undoubtedly n 
section of Germany believed that England would 
not sncrifii'O her material interests for tho sake of 
a scrap of paper, and that tho nation of shop* 
keepers had proved itself incapable of maintain- 
ing an empire.* 

Crumb expressed the German view as follows. 
“England’s supremacy is an unreality, her politi- 
cal power is as hollow as her moral virtues. She 
cannot long retain thnt basotess supremacy. Her 
decline is certain, there may bo no war. " 

With all her minute preparations Germany 
underestimated the part that the small national- 
ities were to play in this war. Belgium and 
Servia alone have been sufficient to upset the 
Knisoi’s plans. Germany’s misconceptions were 
amazing. “The truth is" says l)r Dilhon “the 
‘Berlin authorities were too well supplied with 
details whilst lacking a safe criterion by which to 
measure their worth We are far from wishing 
to belittle Germany’s strength, but it cannot be 
doubted that a number of the Kaiser’s advisers 
were ignorant, wilfully or otherwise, of tho true 
state of affairs in England and her Colonies, and 
tlio attitude of the English Government helj>ed to 
keep them in ignorance. We can hardly help 
congratulating ourselves that there is no longer a 
Bismarck at the head of affairs in Germany. 
No doubt, bad there been, the policy of isolation 
and destruction would have been ruthlessly pur- 
sued. In 1870 Germany’s natural enemies 
remained neutral ; in 11)14 even lier allies do 
not suppoit her. Her cause is then neither 
just nor her diplomacy good. Bismarck 
was terrified at the action of his new master 
because he foresaw thnt a time would come 
when it woull no longer be possible for Germany 
to separate either Russia and France or France 
and” England. A medieval Knisor frightening 
Europe is not the best fountainhead for the 


* That EftgWml would pay muen attention to tho 
neutrality of weaker neiebbour* when such a stake 
w»» at issue it hardly eredible —Bernhard, 

“Doe* any one believe that England would hare inter- 
fered to protect Belgian freedom against Franco? " 

The German Chancellor, 


nubilities of diplomacy. To quote Bismarck once 
moie “Home of tho Trench who threatened us 
five jour* ngo (1880) are nleady dead, end in 
all probability hardly any of them will bo alive at 
the time when Trance may sen her chance of 
attacking us. But I will go hti 11 further 
and mnintain that if Germany retains only 
scmi-capnbln Mate* men Trance will never have 
hucIi an opportunity." Assuredly Bin march did 
not contemplate France being able to attack Get- 
many with Russia, England, Japan, Belgium and 
Servia ns her allies. 

As for Turkey he said “I rejoice to see thnt we 
are not disposed to givo up this reserve, and are 
resisting the temptation to force our wny into the 
ranks of tho«e i>owers who are immediately in- 
terested in tho Turkish question." 

In one wny nt least tho Emperor and I)r.^ Von 
Bcthmnnn llollweg have forsaken tho tradition of 
Bismarck, and in doing so have seriously jeopar- 
dised their cause. “Success” Bismarck sard 
“essentially depends upon the impression which 
the origination of the war makes upon us and 
others. It is important that we should be the 
party attacked.” It is interesting to compare this 
with Frederick the Great’s remark, which Bern- 
hardi makes use of, “Ue is a fool, and that nation 
is a fool, w ho liavihg tho power to strike his 
enemy unawares does not strike, and Btriko his 
deadliest.”* . 

Von Bulow forgets that Bismarck was not ns 
really n disciple in the same school as Trcit'-cbke 
and Bernhnrdi. "Even victorious wars” he said 
“can only bo justified when they arc forced upon 
a nation.” But how, it may be asked does 1870 
stand the test of this maxim ? The question is 
nnswered by professor Cramb. 

“ Tho war of 1870 with France was a war of 
great revenge, of just revenge, and for one of the 
greatest causes. No war in history perhaps was 
ever more just than the war which Bismarck 
and Moltke waged against France.” Germany’s 
failure is then attributed as much to the abandon- 
ment of Bismarckian ideals as to her purblind 
diplomacy. 

“There is no better nation than the Geimans, 
so long as they are rightly guided.” Therein lies 
the secret of Bismarck’s success and the Kaiser’s 
failure. Germans of to day hail Bismarck* ns the 
founder of Modern Germany — but not in the 
sense that the prince himself would have approved 
of. Von Bulow overlooks Bismarck’s own 


* Letter to Voltaire. 
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^s=rfrSs 

SSrmwMW never have d.™eL '> 

r °Th«“ though it 1. certain that Bieo.^JM 

not foresee th! course of th . ™- . development 

of Germany," he hiul brought Prow 
pitch of prosperity and power, th 
and world-domination lay on the kon“tr cd h 
future Though Yon Bnlorr is an ahle cr,t,c ”‘ 
French History he would appear, in “™” 
with moot of Official Germany, te .have sd«P‘ 
too confident a view of the '" ctb ° d5 , e 

German diplomacy. " ‘ European hl‘ Jto ry 
nays "has seldom, if ever, seen .an alhanc. d „ 

•trength and durability «, ‘ b ' tr, .P' tbe inr0 „. 

even Bismarck with nil his o , 

patibility of Tear and Repuhhc wmrld not Imre 
subscribed to such an opinion, lie > 
the delicacy of Austro-Italian relations. 

His views on the new colonial pohej 1 
, gathered from tlie following. 1 nm *1 , , , tb 

know how people -ho have shaken the dust of the 
Ksth.vl.nd off their feet are piling on spin 
“As minister I lacked every inclination . for « policy 
of colonial conquest on the French pattern. 


ott future eventualities 


Sd 4— xKolfd SEES 

^imy hum my long and laboriously m.ntained 

aS -It i. not a personal grudge, nor re- 
ve nge nor even a wish to regain power but the 
5 ’ (tlB \a eav v aniiety which robs me of 
^ ^ ni E ht?rest about the future 'of the 

S^r. folded with such costly and heavy . 

"ins'* remarks were pregnant with future 

Si8 U r“ot for on. moment suggested that 
Caprivi Hohenfohe-schillings Firet, A on Btilnu 
and Bethman-Hollweg have had the same oppor- 
tnnities as Bismarck or even the same J^btans 
nntl situations to deal with. But it is barUly 
possibleto believe in view of the combination 
Lninst her, that Germany could not have played 
her cards better. There have not been wanting 
international complications such ns Fnshodn, 
Tunis, Morocco, Tripoli, Panjdeh. The dogger 
Bank, The Jameson Raid, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
which she could have turned to good account. 
German policy after Bismarck has differed from 

that of his day, in that it has made no seciet of 

its intentions. Such bold assertions of policy and 
R ims, as have characterised Germany of late, 
cannot be expected to produce successful alliances 
or fruitful diplomacy, but with all her marvellous 
enegry, her huge military machine, her unbounded 
confidence not even Germany can win World 
power unaided. 
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EGYPT AND HER FOREIGN RELATIONS 

BY PROF. E. W. GREEN. 


If their descriptions and histories of Egypt 
many writers have referred to its isolation 
and remoteness. Gibbon called it an im- 
pervious country. They have seen it as a 
country cut oil* from easy communications with 
its neighbours by a vicious circle of desert — tlio 
Libyan on the nest, the Nubian to the south, 
tho Arabian on the east, while to the north, sepa- 
rating Egypt from Am there lies the desert of 
Tih, oi er which the Israelites wandered, and 
along the coast, "betwixt Duniata and Mount 
Oasius oUl,” the peovecbin.1 Sei bo tun a bog, “ where 
nrmie-, whole have sunk.’’ On the map then the 
position of Egypt suggests isolation. 

Iler history, however, shows the view to be 
mUtiken. As fur b »ck as the Fourth Dynasty, 
which reigned about foui thousand years before 
the chuatun era, Egypt had embarked on a poli- 
cy of exp insion into Asia, and from that time 
theienre very few periods in her history when she 
im not been in netue contact with countries 
beyond her border or under the influence of their 
authority. Theie are long periods in which Egypt 
w.is established in the neighbouring countnes of 
Syria, Arabia and Nubia , there are longer periods 
when she submitted to the control of foreign 
powers — llebiews, Assy nans and Persians. 
Greeks and Romans ; Arabs and Turks ; and 
finally the English The intervals of political iso- 
lation :ire comparatively in re and were generally 
periods of declino fiom which she was dtawn by 
foreign influence. 

Foreign influence Ins almost always penetrated 
Egypt from Ami, and Egyptian expansion has in- 
variably been diiected towards Asia. Her history, 
indeed, is Asiatic rather than African. Her 
northern frontier was established by King 
Sneferu about 4000 B.C., along n line running 
from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to a point on 
the coast of Syria. That is to say, Egypt at an 
early d ite absorbed the peninsuli of Sinai. Very 
much the same lino from Akaba to El Artsh 
now constitutes the frontier between Egypt and 
Turkey. To the north of the frontier lies Syria 
and it is through Syria that almost eiery invader 
of Esy pt has come Not only did tho Astatic con- 
querors enter by this route, but the Greeks and 
Romans as well. Alexander matched on Egypt 
, after ho had won the battle of the I*sus in 


northern Syria, and when tho Roman Senate 
lesolved on the Roman occupation, the Governor 
of Syria was entrusted with the task. 

The history of Egyptian expansion, too, em- 
phasises tho above political connection of Egypt 
and Syria. In the ago of the Pharaohs, Syria 
and the country ns far as the Euphrates were held 
by Egypt for centuries. In the period of the kings 
of Israel nnd Judah, Syria was the prize for which 
Egypt and Assyria struggled. History repeated 
itself in the time of the Ptolemies after Alexan- 
der’s empire had been divided by his generals, 
nnd tne Asiatic and the Egyptian divisions com- 
peted for the possession of Syria. In later ages 
there is tho struggle between Saladin and the 
Crusaders. Napoleon again after he bad occupied 
Egypt proceeded to the annexation of Syria, and 
when Mehemet All established himself in Egypt 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century he 
attempted to penetrate through Syria to Asia 
Minor. Thus the history of Egypt is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the histoiy of South-western 
Asia. 

Two other countiies should be noted, in con-, 
ncction with a review of Egypt’s foreign relations 
— Arabii nnd Nubia. Both of these countries 
were objects of Egyptian ambitions from the age 
of the Pyramids to the reign of Mehemet Ali I 
and the same objects are still reflected in the 
policy of the piesent Government of Egypt. 
Punt, the ancient name for Arabia, and Nubia 
formed pait of the Egyptian Empire in the so- 
called Old and New Kingdoms of the ancient dynas- 
ties. All the powerful rulers of Egypt sought to 
add them to their empires, while tho British con- 
quest of the Sudan and England’s relations with 
the Arabs from Koweir to Yemen illustrate the 
continuity of political conditions. From the.'® 
countiies, too, Egypt has been frequently attack- 
ed and on occasions conquered. She was ruled 
by Ethiopian Kings from 750 to 650 B.O., and 
was conquered by the Arabs in 040 A.D. 

A survey- oE Egyptian history thus seems to 
show a contradiction between the country's geo- 
graphy and its history. It is shut off by deserts, 
yet it has always been in close communication with 
other people j it is African, but its history is rarely 
concerned with Africa. It is near and remote * 
Asiatic and African. But tho contradiction 
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!«*“*, «■» ‘“f 'Ul Si 

i, iiirmLi by ber geography »» f 
th. history of any other country >7 « “ 

Egyptian history is m complete harmony 

“iSS. of Egypt in thoonutiocast »™cr 
of the Mediterranean places her on ttoli 
country .hi* connects Europe end Asia. C 
line may be taken as extending °"™t™ 

tinople to Cairo— from tlio Black 

Red Sea. The countries on 

Minor, Mesopotamia, Sym and -if tl 

also may he included in the system. F-o m.the 

dawn of history the avenues of 

between East and West have lam >” ‘ he ? 
trios. Before the eea-route to thoroLO . 
opened, the products of the Eis ® ^ n( j 

by caravan* through Persia to the Eup 
thence to the ports of the Black Sea and the 
• Eastern Mediterranean. From the _ 

of history the gome, spices and ma orts f or 
the East have been exchanged at these P *° 
the metals of the West. The countries through 
which these trade-routes passed •«£ 
wealth, nnd competing kingdom- PP - th0 

sought to draw to themselves the bulk of the 

transit trade. It is obvious that if one country 

was able to develop sufficient power would 

these trade-routes under its ‘"T y 

destroy competition and es ahhs 

which would give it, inhabitants command of {to 

wealth of the East. And » ^ 

cient an 1 modem world succc.s.v. 

consol id do this area into a single P° ,,tlt f 

Thus, in the ancient world, grew up ‘he m.ghty 

empire* of Ur, Babylon, Nineveh and T, , ■ 
Persia, dreece and Rome, tt was the object 
alike of Nebuchadnezzar , Cyrus, Alexander and 
Angus ! hr to command the countries which kxy 

between tiie Euphrates nnd the ^ * control 

This is the system which Venice ^ught to rontrol 
in Medieval Europe and which the Turks e 
ally mastered and held for oentur,es_ In this 
economic system, modified by the cu 1 ° . 

Suez C tnal, is to be found one of the 
causes of rivalry in Europe at the present moment^ 
Egypt.’, relation to the economic system ” 
Eastern Mediterranean can be traced through 

three stages. In the earliest age of her history 
she was herself the terminus of the eas er • 
routes. She produced the metals that the East 
wanted. By the conquest of the peninsula, of 
' Sinai about 4000 B. 0., she obtained po se^m 
of the rich copper mines of Msghara an 
the largest purchaser of eastern pr ' lC0 - 


period of the opening of tno copper mine, MOT Him 
Lr when the Pyramids wei e built, of which l 
has been said that their simplicity, witness, per- 
£fon und beauty P Uc. them « a « lev. 
from all works of art and man . devices m later 
• we. Again the conquest of Nubia, 6vo hund 

red years later, gave Egypt the control of nr ^ 
gold mines, which in th. last dynMt.oo S««£,, d 

Pharochs an enormous annual yie o f p OWOr in 

• The second stage in tho development £ gcste< j to ^ 
economic relations set in when the ^Sutch rivals 
routes stretched out beyond tho mai ne glected 
Cyprus, Greece and the Western Medite » ^ 
Competition then set in between tho Eu t * 
and the Nile-routes. The position was as fof >n tfao 
Eastern goods either made their way by can. ^ 
transport across Persia and Asia-Minor to s . 
Black Sea and thb -Egean, or they were collects , f 
at the head of the Persian Gulf and then taken 
either up the Euphrates to the middle of its 
course and so to the Syrian ports, or by the - 
SI route to the Red Sea, where they were 
transported to the Nile and floated down to tho 
Mediterranean. To stimulate the Arabian trade 
canals were dug from the Red Sea to the 
Nile and about 610 B. • on ® 'T aS 
bemin to connect the Nile with the Arabian 
Gulf through tho Bitter Lakes. With theso > 
conditions keen economic rivalry, leading to war, 
set in between Egypt and the Power established 
on the Euphrates. This period may bo taken as 
extending from the thirteenth dynasty, about 

1900 B. C., to the beginning of tho Christian ora. 

In this period various powers built up empires 
which embraced the whole system. Such was the 
dominion oF the Persians, of Alexander the Great 
nnd of tho Romans, all of whom necessarily in- 
cluded Egypt in their imperial schemes At 
other times the Kingdoms of tho Nile and the 
Euphrates struggled for tho possession of Syria 
which was tho bridge connecting tho two rivers. 
Its possession would enable Egypt to reach tho 
Euphrates, or the Mesopotamian power to advance 
to the Nile. The best examples of the rivalry aro 
to be found in the wars between Egypt and Assyria 
in the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, and 
those between the Saleucids and the Ptolemies 
after tho break-np of Alexander’s Empire, 

A third stage in Egypt’s economic relations set 
in with tho opening up of tho direct route to 
'India by sea, in the period of the Roman occu- 
pation. As the result of Augustus’ victory over 
Antony and (jleopitra at Actium all the Eastern 
* Provinces of the Roman empire, stretching to 
the Euphrates and including the Nile, passed 
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of the world; all traffiic between Hist end West 

posRioo o. Egypt fro. 

empire w» forme! by separation from the i Cab 

hia daughter, Fatima) ms established at Uairo. 
Wdly the empire, M if obedient to some la* 
of expansion, included again Syria, Nubia “ d 
Arabia In the time of Saladin Egyptian arm 

SSSta ta Sift- or in their eeono 
mic aspect, the movement came from Italy. Tho 
crusaders were summoned by the Vatican an 
• terved the interests of Venice, 
was Backed by tho Crusaders under the leadership 
of tho Dogo, Dandolo, blind and mnety-three^end 
Egypt was unsuccessfully invaded, but Venice 
bu.lt up a commercial empire » East of ^be 

SS. a* JnZ 

prosfwrity and vigour of the Italian and German 

d tKna”“ a tSod GlHh. beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Then the Iottub “ “ 
Egypt underwent another change. In the . our 
tSh century another power tad “ ub ''' h “ 
itself on tho Euphrates— the Ottoman T a: rks. 
They founded an empire which atom ded from 
the Persian Gulf to the Adriatic Sea, and in 1453 
Constantinople was stormed and became the i cap! 
tal of the Turkish Empire. In 1517 Egypt 
was conquered and tho Egyptian Caliphate was 
transferred to the Sultan at Constantinople, 
though ho was not a member of the Khoreis , 
the tube of Mahomed. But economic decline. n 
Egypt had preceded political decay. In 433 
vSo da Qaht returned from Calicut In 1503 
the Portuguese defeated the Egyptian «»*■" the 
Arabian Sea, oroupied Scwotra and closed the 
lied Sea to Eastern trade. The result was that 
trade deserted the old routes, and Egypt, Italy 

and Germany wore ruined. They remained dor- 
mant until the construction of the Suez Can 
restored the old conditions. . . 

But though Egypt remained lethargic under 
Turkish rule, tho importance of her position was 
never entirely obscured. It was always felt that 
it afforded a poet, at which the Eastern trade 


might still b. commanded. As Augustus had 
brought Borne into direct communication with 
the Eust by the destruction of the Arabian marine 
and tho occupation of Aden, some modern Romans 
might re-open -the gate by the .acquisition .of Egypt 
and the Red Sea and by tho destruction from that 

base of political and commercial rivals. Thus m 

the 17th century, when the Dutch had succeeded 
the Portuguese as the chief commercial power m 
the East, the philosopher Liobnitz suggested to . 
Louis XI V that he should destroy his Dutch rivals 
by the occupation of Egypt but Louis neglected 
thendvice. Again, when the English displaced 
the Dutch, Napoleon hoped to destroy England in 
E"ypt. His plan was to establish himself on the 
Euphrates-Nile system— a plan which would entail 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire— and then 
uso his position on the Ked Sea and Persian Gulf 
to attack the English in the East. After the 
occupation of Egypt he moved on Syria, but was . 
checked at Acre by English sea-power. After tho 
Napoleonic Wars Eastern trade expanded and 
E^ypt was again stirred into activity. In 18J« 
the Governor of Egypt, Mehcmet Ali, revolted 
from Turkey and in the customary manner over- 
ran Syria established himself on the Euphrates and 
annexed Arabia in very much the same way as 
tho Fatimite Caliphs had set up an independent - 
Egypt by a successful revolt from the Abassid 
Calipbato of Bagdad. In this venture, Egypt bad 
the support of France, but England and Russia 
intervened to prevent the establishment of a now 
empire in Asia-Minor, and Mehemet Ali was 
ultimately forced to yield his conquests arid con- 
tent himself with the gift of the hereditary 
possession of Egypt under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. 

It is clear then that before the cutting of the 
Suez Canal the Eastern Mediterranean was being 
stirred into activity. It was again becoming an 
important centre of political energy. Schemes 
were again on foot to re-open the roads which 
hod been dosed for three centuries. The line of 
the present Canal had been surveyed by the 
British Government in 1830, but construction was 
vetoed for political and financial reasons. • Over- 
land transport, however, was established and later 
a railway between Alexandria and Suez to provide 
rapid communication for Eastern mails and 
passengers, and a certain amount of trade was 
diverted. In 1854 the project of cutting through 
the isthmus was proposed again by the French 
engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, a concession 
■was obtained from tho Egyptian Government and 
in 1869 the work was completed. About tho 
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same time, the Australian nml Now Zealand 
gold discov erics emphasised the demand for 
shortor communications with tho East, while the 
chaugefrom sailing ships to steamers os the 
result of the application of tho compound engine 
to steam ships made tho Suez Canal tho main lino 
of communication between Europe and the East, 
Egypt was again tho cynosure of every political 
eye. 

With the construction of tho Canal the situation 
in tho Eastern Mediterranean developed rapidly. 
Between 1851 aud 1870, tho period between tho 
grant of the concession and the completion of the 
Canal, Europe witnessed tho Crimean War, the 
Italian struggle against Austria, tho Austro- 
Prussun War and the Franco-German War. 
That is to say Italy and Germany consolidated 
their power. Just as they had declined with the 
closing of the Egyptian trade route in tho 
sixteenth century, they revived with its reopening 
in tho nineteenth century. The stimulus was 
felt too in the Balkans and in Russia. All tho 
countries of Central and South Eastern Europe 
gravitated to the Eastern Mediterranean. All 
sought to share in the rich commerce which was 
benefiting the maritime powers of England and 
France. The Triple Alliance was formed by 
, Germany, Austria and Italy, one of whose objects 
was the control or the Nile-Euphrates systom. 
Trieste, Salonica, Constantinople, and then Asia- 
Minor, Syria and Egypt were tho goals of their 
political ambition. Thus we find at the present 
moment German influence established in Con- 
stantinople nud Asia-Minor ; and Italy on tho 
Western fiontier of Egypt. More recently was 
created tho Balkan League and then occurred 
the attack on Salonica, Constantinople, 
and tho -Egeun Isles which commind the coast 
of Abin-Mmor. In fact politically and economic- 
ally the Crusading period had returned. Tho 
senes of wars which began in 1851 began with 
a disputa for the possession of the Holy Places. 
Them was too a decadent Power at Constantinople, 
a reconstituted Egypt and the tntenecirus 
rivalries of European powers for supremacy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

The situation was reflected in tho European 
intervention in Egypt. Ismail wasituler of Egypt, 
but ho was no Saladin. Ilis extravagance and 
misgovernment brought the country to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Between 1803 and 187C the 
public debt had increased from £ 3,000 000 
to £ 89,000,000 and almost all this vast sum 
had been misappropriated by Ismail and 
his officials instead of being spent upon 


productive works. Consequently tho interest 
hat! to Lo paid by additional taxation which 
increased by 50 per cent. Tho alternative Jay 
between repudiation and tho intervention of the 
creditors. A method of intervention was a Hord- 
ed by tho capitulations, that is, treaty concessions 
obtained by Christian powers from tho Turkish 
Euipiro, confoiring immunity from taxation and 
freedom from the jurisdiction of tho local 
Courts. Thus a complaint of a European creditor 
in rospcct of tho failure or the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to meet its financial obligations would be 
decided in a Court which derived its jurisdiction 
from the great powers, who had also the power 
to enforce their treaty rights. Hence the fourteen 
European powers made joiut representations and 
the administration practically passed into their 
hands. Two institutions were established. The 
Mixed Tribunals which decided all civil cases 
between Europeans and Egyptians and an inter- 
national Board, tho Caisse de la, dalle to administer 
the revenues assigned for the payment of the 
debt. This was the situation in 1876. Since 
that period the march of events has again 
brought Egypt under the protection of the pow- 
er whose interests are paramount in the East, 
at this time, England. But the European Con- 
cert and ^Turkish suzerainty have gone, and 
England is tlie only Power that is now concern- 
ed with the administration and defenco of Egypt. 

In 1878 tne complete incompetency of Ismail’s ' 
government led to his deposition by the European 
Powers and tho establishment under his successor, 
Tewfik, of the dual administrative control of Eng- 
land and France. That position lasted till 1882, 
Then followed the British occupation. The Egypt- 
ian revolt under the Minister of War, • Arabi, an 
anti-Turkish movement which developed into an 
anti-Europeau rising, stirred up all the disorderly 
elements in the country', and when Eugland failed 
to obtain the support of Europe or of Turkey, 
for joint intervention, she intervened alone and 
with tho battle of Tel-el-Kebir the British occu- 
pation commenced, l-'rom 1882-1904 the adminis- 
tration was mainly Anglo-Kgyptian, but France 
still exerted a powerful and obstructive influence 
in tho Mixed Tribunals and Came da la dalle. 
In 1901, howevor, an agreement was made by 
which Franco undertook to withdraw from Egypt 
in return for British support of her Moroccan 
policy. This arrangement temained good for ten 
years— to the end of 1914, Then in consequence 
of the Khedive's intrigues with the powers with 
whom England was at war, ho was deposed. At 

tho same time, as Turkey ha^ thrown in her lot 
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wilb Germany , tlie A»s’° >nd Etlg l a „d 

renounced the Buxerunty Usb y p rotec t 0 rate. 

estirblisbed In rts plsra n , te Capitula- 

Wltl. the separation from T ^ , 0 . Eg y pt i,n 

tions sere abolished, and S’ develop 

Govemment has obtained a res. ■ with- 

Sa. 

out impediment from lur y direct 

Egj pt herself tos »E.m jntoreata necessitate 
SSta miance of secure communication, 

W 'lVth1 /situation the in^ts «f En e ,.od “d 
Egypt are identical. In P“ M " “ StaUiah 

to look with concei n on any “J‘ e “5| U ^ Eu ph,,tes 
a new embracing again the ^ P 

system. The powr which is making *•■»»* 

at the present moment 18 Turkey and her 

is revealed in her relations with Turkey » 
construction of the Bagdad an ata blish Ger- 

The Bagdad railway is intended to 1 p ^ 
man influence on the Emphrates and the l era 


",x^rr7Vh“"fier^::„“s; 

Bohdate all the country obodience to the 

hwwhkh seems to determine Egypt’, relation. 

too despatched to the Eephrates and the Nile 
(Jr to the Sees Canal as the modern counter- 
Lrt of the Nilo). Egypt's foreign relations in 
fact have undergone no change m puna pie 
between the ago of Cheops and the twentieth 
century. The principle is as enduring as the 
Pyramids. 
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EGYPT UNDER BRITISH PROTECTORATE 
Tho Pros. Bereau made the following announce- 
ment on December 17th 1011 ■ q ppret arv ol 
Ilia Britannic Majesty's t hat in 

state for foreign Affair. P™ 

i“£ssS.‘a?. 

British Protectorate. PlfVnt is thus 

The surerainty oi Turkey over Egypt w 
terminated and bis Majesty a °v defence of 
adopt oil measures necessary or the ‘ 

Egypt and the protection of it. inhabitants and 

iU The’ King has been pleased 
appointment of Lieutonant Cl S I to 

Henry McMahon, O.C.V.O , ±.0.1*. OSU* 
be hi, Majesty'S High Commissioner for Egypt. 
THE NEW CABINET. 

, ' Tho new Cabinet (Dec. 21) is constituted a. 

'"irate and Minister of tho Interior-Rosbdy 
Ministor'of Public Works, War and Marine— 
• Minirtelof "instruction Ahmed Hilary Pasha. 


SIR REGINALD WINGATE. 

, The command of the Egyptian army is vested 
in Lieut, General Sir Reginald Wingate, with the 
title of Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan. 
He saw service with the several Sudan and Nile 
Expeditions and was for many years tho right-hand 
man and Chief Intelligence Officer to Lord 
Kitchener. His thorough knowledge of Arabic and 
of desert custom proved invaluable to the Army in 
its advance. He foughtthe remnant of the. Khahi* 
jVs followers, completed his rout and conducted 
the operations which resulted in the death of that 
daring scourge of the Sudan. He succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as Sirdar in 1899 and received the 
G. C.B., in June 1914. 

He served in India in 1881-1883, joining the 
•Egyptian army in the latter year. In the follow- 
ing year he acted as A. D. C. and Military Secre- 
tary to Sir Evelyn Wood during the Nile Expedi- 
tion. In 1897 he was sent on a special mission 
to King Minehk of Abyssinia and was similarly at 
the head of the mission to Somaliland in 1909. 
He took part in the battles of Akaha (1898) and 
'Khartoum and the Fashoda expedition and was 
thanked for his services by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, besides receiving the K.C.M G. He is a 
soldier of experience and distinction and the 
author of more than one standard work on 
’Matidism and the Sudan, 
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THE LAST OF THE KHEDIVES 
Abbas Hilmi, n groat *groat -grand son of Maho- 
met Ali, succeeded to the throne in 1892, on tho 
death of his father Tewfik. He was quite a young 
man and at first failed to comprehend the need of 
understanding his position os Khedive under tho 
protection of Britain. Ho secretly encouraged an 
anti-British agitation, but at last loalising his 
own danger, he submitted without furthor trouble. 
He has generally shown himself, at any rate in 
recent years, to be a man of strong common sense, 
who recognised the inevitability of tho British 
occupation, and he, at any rate, should have been 
under no delusion as to the resources and possi- 
bilities of British power. He, however, fell into 
the trap prepared for him by Enver Pasha and 
his German dictators at the outbreak of war and 
succumbed to tho prospect hold out to him of 
being restored to despotic power in Egypt. He 
was in the Turkish capital when the war broke 
out, and he openly acknowledged, as stated in 
Sir Louis Mallet’s deep itch, his presence with 
tho expedition organised by the German Embassy 
for the invasion of Egypt. At the suggestion of 
Lord Kitchener, he undertook last 6pring a tour 
through lower Egypt. On his return from the 
tour, he left for Vienna and Constantinople, 
where he has since remained, 

Abbas Hilmi has been variously described as 
tho most enlightened oriental prince and as " a 
Turk at heart with a veneer of Vienna." Hero 
ho was educated and from here came one of his 
wives. Each summer sees him at his Villa on 
the Bhosphorous. Though nominally only a 
Turkish Governor, it was England’s policy to 
treat him and to address him in every way as a 
sovereign. And this, despite tho fact that inter- 
national agreements only recognised him as a 
Viceroy. Casting discretion and interest ovor 
board, it was frequently Abbas’s way to follow 
sentiment and ambition os his guides. Ho has, 
at last, paid tho penalty for his folly by being 
doprived of his throne. 

Tho relationship between him and the British 
Government has never been of the friendliest 
description. His accession synchronised with tho 
renewal of a period of dissatisfaction and insta- 
bility- Many excuses havo beon found for this 
unfriendly attitude, and the fact appears to be 
that having been called to the throne while yet 
in his teens, he manifested an exaggerated idea 
of h»s position. Ho came into collision with Sir- 
dar Kitchener by his open affronts to tho British 
oificert in the Egyptian Army, early in his reign. 


General Kitchener, however, was induced to 
withdraw his resignation, tho ox-Kbediv® at the 
bidding of the British Government issuing a 
general order expressing his approval of the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of the Army, Abbas and 
Lord Kitchener met again when the latter went 
to Cairo as British agent in 1911. The ex-Khe- 
divo, who was a shrewd and courageous, if solfish 
man, realised that tho British rule which be hated 
was Bounder than ever, and waa moreover, direct- 
ed by a military genius, There was thus no open 
rupture but fresh diplomatic bouts between the 
two adversaries during the two years of the pre- 
sent War Minister's regime in Egypt. This period 
was marked by the ox-Kbedive’s defianco of the 
British Agent's determination to place the admi- 
nistration of tho Wakf or Pious foundations on 
a sound footing. The control of the funds were 
eventually transferred from tho Khedive to the 
Government, The ex-Khedive's chief hobby has 
been tho private railway which he constructed 
across the desert in the direction of Tobruk. 

In an interview which the ex-Khedive is said 
to have given to the Constantinople correspond- 
ent of the Frankfurter Veiling , he is reported to 
have said : — 


" I regard the position with calm and absolute 
confidence. Without reason and against all jus- 
tice, Britain has prevented me from returning to 
my country. Now I know what I must do. My 
holiest duties compelled me to remain in Constan- 
tinople near tho suzerain of Egypt. 

A powerful expedition against Egypt is being 
prepared in Turkey with the object of doing 
away with the temporary occupation of that 
coun ry by Britain and restoring the position as 
it was before 1882. I do not doubt for one mo- 
ment the complete success of this expedition, any 
ore an he enthusiastic reception on which 
tb, Xurkial, l mperial nclon 

•t th. bands of ,11 classes , he p ^ uUt ' on . 

W P'°P le hold firmly to the principles 
? dmo^' S, r- J Wekno ''o® duty towards the 
5r“V'“ L ““l of tho true believers. I am now, 
lb » Turkish Army on its 
S. w,th AM* help I took for- 

ward to the speedy succes, „f „„ p U„ » 

been'denind 0 ',.’.’’? ■ tbe interview baa since 
political faith oV .SC'S 108 “ “ V ? di ”€ S* 
situation that ha, ? ’ " T ,,w of tb » 

foe, ion hasspanAf, SESS* “ d9 ' 
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THE NEW SULTAN OF EGYPT. 


Prince Hussein Pasha Kamel, the new Sover- 
eign of Egypt, is the second and favourite son of 

the Ut. Khedive Inmil. «nd “ "™ “ hia “J £ 
^cilyesr. In hi. 14th yr, to «*> ° 

Paris to complete his education -tow t. g 
ss the guest of Napoleon III, with whose" 
fated son, the Prince Imperial, he ni on term 
of life-long friendship. When the Empress 
Eugenie came to Egypt for the 
Buis Canal two years later, the young 
appointed Chamberlain in her suite. Ha » 
similar role in 1889 when the late king “word 
(then Prince ol Wales) visited the Khedive 
Fewfit at Cairn. Nest year, he waa 
appointed Special High Commissioner on the 
occasion nl the visit of the Russian Crown Prince. 

The visit of the Empress Eugenie over he retur- 
ned to Paris via Florence, where his father sent 
him on a mission to King Victor Emmanuel 
The outbreak of the Franco-Press, an War 
brought his studies to on abrupt termination, and 
lie left Paris hcfote the siago. 

Returning to Egypt in hu eighteenth year his 
father appointed him Inspector-General, and so 
well did ho acquit himself in that post that neat 
year, he was appointed Minister of Public Ins- 
truction, Waifs anil Fublic Works. During the 
neat five years, Prince Ifu«sein was placed sue- 
. evasively It the head of ail the Egyptian ndmin.s- 
trations, thus gaining a profound knowledge of 

^SS* tenure of the War Office Portfolio coincid- 
ed with the mast mining days of pre-occupation 
in Egypt. He worked for the creation of an Afri- 
can Empire, the Egyptian army under his guid- 
ance pushed its way into the heart of the Sudan. 

When Ismail was forced to abdicate, Prince 
Hussein accompanied him into exile, but returned 
to Egypt in 1883. For many years afterwards 
he took no part in the administration, because he 
was on unfriendly terms with his nephew, the 
deposed Khedivo. In January 1 909 he however 
returned to public life and accepted the post ot 
President of the Legislative Council and the 
General Assembly. He succeeded in raisirgthe 
tone of these bodies and contrived to make their 
deliberations more intelligent and useful. He 
resigned both post.*, however, owing to the oppo- 
sition to the Sues Canal contract, of the utility of 
which he waa convinced, but his arguments had 
no effect on the Assembly. He is a large land- 
owner, and is well-known for his solicitude for 
the welfare of the Egyptian peasantry, 


SIR ARTHUR M'MAHON 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER OF EGYPT 
It is a truism to s»y that the hour brings 
forth the man. In Colonel Sir Arthur floury 
M’Mahon’e case this is particularly true. Sir 
Henry M’Mahon was born in 18G2 and woe tile 
eldest son nf Lt.-Gen. C. A. M'Mahon an Irishman 
of good family. Sir nenry was educated in tho 
Haileybury Royal Military College and Sand- 
hurst He joined the British Army in 1883, 
the Indian Staff Corps in 1885 and joined 
the Panjab Frontier Force. In 1887 he was 
placed on the Punjab Commission and «n 1890 
the Indian Political Department. Among other 
important missions he accompanied the Durand 
Commission to Kabul as Political officer in 1893 
and had a great deal of work to do in connection 
with frontier surveys in Baluchistan, etc. When 
His Majesty tho Amir of Kabul visited India in 
1907 Sir Henry M’Mahon was appointed Chief 
Officer in charge of the visit. He was created an 
Afghan Sirdar of the first-class In 1907, and 
Agent to the Governor-General and was Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan from 1905 to 1911 
and was finally appointed Master of Ceremonies 
to His Majesty the King during the royal visit to 
Delhi 


Sir Henry has been nearly all his official Itfe in 
touch with Mohammedans, with Mohammedan 
thoughts and sentiment, Mohammedan customs 
and habits and by his translation to Egypt as High 
Commissioner, he will be in a more or less familiar 
environment. 

The Times commenting on Sir Henry M'Mahon’s 
appointment s.uid '* thero were obvious reasons why 
this officer (the nigh Commissioner) should not be 
chosen from the Egyptian service and the appoint- 
ment in no way reflects upon the several able 
Englishmen in Egypt who might otherwise have 
been brought within the field of selection. Sir 
Ilenry M’Mahon has filled many important posts 
in India and is endowed with great capacity, ex- 
treme tact and a willingness to accept responsi- 
bility fearlessly, which has often been demon- 
strated in past years. We think he will be found 
not unworthy to follow in the footsteps of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener.” 

8ir Henry has said that he has been intimately 
associated with Indian Musalmans and Persians 
during his career and that he was deeply inter- 
ested in all questions relating to Islam and that 
Egypt had always had a deep fascination for 
him. Sir Henry speaks Hindustani and is ac- 
quainted with the written characters of Arabic, 



THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 


Tho following from the “ Official Journal, " dated the 19th Dec: 191 -1, which i* the tort of tlm letter of the 
British agent to the New Bultan show* clearly the policy that will henceforward l*o followed In Egypt. 


" Of the rights thus accruing to Ilia Majesty, 
no le«a linn of tho«e «wri««l in Egypt during 
the hat thirty years of reform, Ilia Majesty 'h 
G overnment regard thomselves as trustees for tho 
inhabitants of Egypt. And His Majesty *n Govern- 
ment have decided Hint Croat Britain can l>cst 
fulfil tho responsibilities she haa incurred towards 
Egypt by tho foimal declaration of a llritMi 
Protectorate and by the government of tbo coun- 
try under such Protectorate by a Prince of tbo 
Khcdivial Family. 

“ 1 am instructed by Ilia Majesty 'a Government 
to inform Your Highness that by reason of your 
age and experience, you havo been chosen aa the 
Prince of tho Family of Mahomed Ali moat worthy 
to occupy tho Khediviat position with tho title 
nnd stylo of Suit in of Egypt; and in inviting 
Your Highness to accept tho responsibilities of 
your high office, I am to give you the formal 
ft-ssiiranco that Great Britain accepts the fullest 
responsibility for tho defence of tho territories 
under Your Highness against all aggression 
whencesoever coming ; and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment authorise mo to declare that after the 
establishment of the British Protectorate now 
announced all Egyptian subjects, wherever thoy 
may be, will be entitled to receive the protection 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

“ With tho Ottoman suzerainty there will 
disappear the restrictions heretofore placet! by the 
Ottoman firmans upon the numbers and organi- 
sation of Your Highness’s army and upon tho 
I grant by Your Highness of honorific distinctions. 

14 As regards foreign relations, His Majesty's 
Government deem it most consistent with the 
new responsibilities assumed by Great Britain 
that the relations between Your Highness’s 
Government anil the Representatives of Foreign 
Powers should henceforth bo conducted through 
Hia Majesty’s representative in Cairo. 

“ His Majesty’s Government have repeatedly 
placed on record that the system of treaties 
known as the capitulations, by which Your High- 
ness’s Government is bound, are no longer in har- 
mony with tho development of the country; hut 
ip the opinion of His Majesty’s* Governmept tho 


minion of thore treaties may most conveniently 
ho postponed until tho end of tho present war. 

“ In the field of interna! Administration I ora 
to remind Your Highness that, in consonance 
with tho traditions of British policy, it has lx*cn 
tho aim of Ilis Majesty’s Government, wMI® 
working through ami in tho closest asportation 
with tho constituted Egyptian authorities, to 
secure individual liberty, to promote tho spread 
of education, to further the den lopment of the 
natural resources of tho country end in such 
measure an tho degree of enlightenment of 
public opinion may permit, to associate tho 
governed in the task of Government, Not 
only is it tho intention of Hia MajcMtj'it Govern- 
ment to remain faithful to such {Kjlicy, but thoy 
are convincod that tho clearer definition of Great 
Brition’s position in tho country will accelerate 
progrosa towards self government. 

“ The religious convictions of Egyptian subjects 
will 1h> scrupulously respected ns nro those of His 
Majesty's own subjects, whatmer their creed. 
Nor need 1 affirm to Your Highness that in 
declaring Egypt freo from any duty or obedienco 
to those who havo usurped political power nt 
Constantinople, His Majesty's Government are 
animated by no hostility towards the Kaliphato. 
The past history of Egypt shows, indeed that the 
loyalty of Egyptian Mahomed ana towards the 
Kaliphato is independent of any political bond 
between Egypt nnd Constantinople. 

“ The strengthening and progress 0 r Mahomo- 
<Hn institutions in Egypt is naturally a matter in 
which His Majesty ’h Government tnko a deep 
interest nnd with which Your Highness will bo 
specially concerned, and in carrying out such 
reforms as may bo considered necessary, Your 
Highness m,y count upon the sympathetic sup- 
port nf IR, Majesty’s Government. . 
v , 1 “ I T t0 "I 1 '' tl " ,t INi Majesty’s Government 
. a co " fi,,er,ce "r°" the loyalty, tho good 
facilita^th If^traint of Egyptian subjects to 
mandV^S- 0 V. Sk - 0f tho 0ene ™l Officer Com- 
with the ml' Forcea > who is entrusted 

S? V” ° f order and with 

l;::;:""" 0 " ot * b « 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR AREA 

IiY MB. J. HAMILTON B1RRELL, MX, F-RS.G.S. 


HE «»ex»tio» bj Ao'rtria-HtmgBJ 'Of 
!i ani l Herzegovina in 1908 foreshadowed ft 
larger policy "bich ehoold secure her un- 
doubted supremacy in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. She turned her eyes on Salonika, «s did 
Germany on Constantinople, to both of which the 
approach lies by the Morava tributary of the 
Dinubo, through Serbia. Hence Austria .par- 
tial envelopment of that email country a ' eviden- 
ced in a study of the boundary between them, the 
Austro Gorman economic supremacy in .Se™ 
(those countries are cedited with two-ttirds of 
Serbia's trade), and Austria a tear that the . exist- 
ence of a strong Slavonic Power would excite her 
discontented Slavs, all pointed to an 
smother Serbia. Austria's refusal of *n Adnatic 
outlet for Serbia, culminating in the creation of 
Albania, also foreshadowed this. 

But it was not to the interest of Biissia to 
allow either Austria or Germany to col ntrol l Bal- 
kan policy. A. champion of tho SLvs and h«d 
of the Greek Church, as well as because of her 
persistent claim to the natural outlet to the 
Mediterranean, she threw her weight on Ser- 
bia's side, end is demonstrating to the world 
that she is awakening to her vast potential- 
ity. Germany desired to cnpple her before 
her full development should bo reached. The 
ultimate defeat of Russia by Germany « a 
chimera. , 

The purchase by Oermany of Turkey’s assist- 
ance was not carried through because of the 
strength of that moribund country in military 
resources. This Power, at one time formidable 
and triumphant, has sunk through misgovern- 
ment and corruption, involving an insecurity that 
ruins political, social, and economic lire. *rOin 
controlling tho Balkan Peninsula, Turkey-m- 
Europe, by tho successive rebellion and defection 
of liberty-loving subject -States, with their natural 
jealousies and political desires for consolidation, 
has become disintegrated and reduced to a small 
hrCfi, consisting of the immediate hinderland of 
Constantinople, with a population only a little 
greater than that of tho city itself. 

• From Thi School World, 


Germany’s purpose was much more .dia- 
bolical than tho mere attempt to buy an ally. 
Her aim was tho declaration, by the supreme 
head of a large part of the Mohammedan 
Church, of a Holy War of the Mohammedans 
over the earth. The underlying idea was to 
involve India (Mohammedan population 21 per 
cent, of whole), Egypt (92 per cent.), and 
other areas in the British Empire in an internal 
struggle which would have taxed our polvers 
and weakened our resources. That such a plan 
miscarried, especially in our great Indian Empire, 
is due in part to an appreciation of the non-neces- 
sity on any religious grounds for a Holy War, and 
in part to the justness and fairness of our rule in 
our great Eastern dependency. 

The disappearance of Turkey- in-Europe, should 
it occur, may involve the break-up of the Turkish 
Empire in Asia, where the Arabs and Armenians 
may seek independence, and Mesopotamia bo pro- 
tected by some European Power. Germany’s 
projects in the Ottoman Empire were foreshadow- 
ed in the concessions Bhe obtained in Mesopota- 
mia, while France, which is Turkey’s greatest cre- 
ditor, and Britain, which has also'advanced loans 
in exchange for concessions, to the almost bank- 
rupt Government at Constantinople, must have 
a large share in the determination of any policy 
that may bo necessary at that city. But, above 
all, the claims of Russia, Turkey’s great anta- 
gonist, cannot be disputed, and “ the weaker 
Turkey becomes, the greater is the share which 
Russia will have in the ultimate solution.” 

Thus the Eastern theatre of war gives the 
toaeher of googrnpliy a first-rate opportunity 
for lessons on areas that generally receive' 
scant attention. Lake-riddled East Prussia ; 
the plain nnd plateau of economically rich 
Poland ; the industrial area of Silesia ; the agri- 
cultural and pastoral Galicia, with its oil-wells 
and salt-mines ; forested Bukovina ; the passes 
and railways, of the Carpathians, Hungary, 
Serbia, and the loose, Turkish Empire In Asia, 
offer fertile fields of study in ethnological, politi- 
cal, economic, and physical geography. 

Ethnologically, the EBtern war-area is a great 
jig-saw puzzle quite beyond the powers of school- 
children. Their understanding is limited in piost 
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ease* to ono iuco for c*«cli <wuntry. T<> help 
them to realise tho |i*t*rogeneon* 'of 

people* in tho Dual Monarchy nil Hunt is nw-emry 
i» to point out that the uniueduiilaled medley of 
rncp« is nmilo up by people crofiriiig tlio Iwundary, 
Thu* in Austria-Hungary xvo hnvo Austrian*, 
Hungarian*, ami Pok'd to Vgin with; nmong 
‘ these, especially near their own boundaries, aio 
Montenegrins, Serbs, Rumanians, HuxxLati*, Her* 
mans, nnil Italian*; while tho ubiquitous Jew 
and Gipsy require no special introduction, From 
such an explanation it i* easy to understand 
Serbia’* cliim to Bosnia and llemgovijm, 
Rumania’* to Rukovina and Transylvania, Italy'* 
to the Adigo valley and tho area round Tiicstn. 
Tho visualisation of tho mevs may 1» l*c*t realised 
througb pictures where dress and occupation nro 
depicted. 

Politically this Kastern theatre may l>o 
studied as the “ ramshackle empire," with its 
joint constitution, tho discontented Poles reek- 
ing for the resurrection of their old kingdom ; 
tho Hussian peasants awakening to day-dreams of 
democracy ; Sorbia’s visions of a Ores ter Serb in ; 
Turkey’s nightmare ; and so forth. Conditions 
of town and country life before tho war should l»o 
touched on. 

Prom tho economic point of view wo should 
study tho conditions of production and manu- 
facture in tho separate areas — Russia’* grain 
Crops yielding surplus wheat for us and for Ger- 
many, her development of industries in Poland 
especially, the importance of Lodi ; Rumania's 
wheat and maize for our markets and her petro- 
leum in relation to Germany's shortage ; Hunga- 
rian flour and horses in similar connections ; and 
the many other instances that will occur to tho 
teacher. 

Physical geography will bo bnsed on the 
orogrnphical map. Such points as the outlying 
position of East Prussia. Poland, Galicia, and 
Ihikovinx will arrest attention ; tbeir physical 
connection with (e g , East Prussia), or separation 
from ( «g ., Galicia), the ruling country will be 
noted. The climatic conditions obtaining in tho 
Eastern theatre, severe though they be, appear to 
have had less influence on the war than was 
anticipated. There is, of course, deep snow on 
the Carpathians as well as on the highlands of 
Transcaucasia, but the Vistula is not yet frozen 
over, nor has ice incapacitated the Russian Baltic 
fleet, IIow this climatic factor has influenced 
the combatants we shall not learn in detail 


until allrr the war, though wo haw* diriinrt 
evidence in the frrw-t-bitU-n frit in the tri m hes 
on tho wc-b-rn frontier. The few riowrjujvr 
accounts of till) t-ohliers' eht<*p eUliK, etc., rhow 
inertly the adaptation to war -condition* of wint 
hi* Itfii proved indiflwiiwhle in the* Mine region* 
in time* of j e-act*. 

German)’* claim to “ n jdico in tho sun ^ ** 
t hn key to the western llieatu*. lfer colon l** 
wern tho reply to her economic progre**, with its 
demand for raw materials, her emigration 
statistic* showing n |**rmanent drain of rtrength, 
and her dream of marine omnipotence. Hhe 
founded her African Ihnpiro in IhH4, following a 
maximum i*migrntion of a quarter of * million In 
1H82. Since then tho number of jw>op!o who 
leave her shore* has steadily decreased, and now 
fh« annual figmw i* Ji*** tfian one-tejjth of that of 
ISK'd; economic progress hs* absorl**! the re- 
mainder. Her people do not make good colonM 8 , 
for “ thny cannot nw-irnilatn conquered race* ; but 
they can very readily bo nsMmilatod to tho race* 
of these foreign countries in which they rettl**." 
Tho 1’fiiohn treatment tbit ha* alienated the 
peoples of tho rmiHicd nrea* of Poland, 
Hcldcswig Holstein, and Al“'fe-I/)rinino hn* sad- 
ly roduceil tho Hcreros in her South-West Africa. 
Germany'* possessions arc i tiled by the bob nailed 
boot To w tro moro colonies abo mu-t take 
them from other empires, for tho nroa* ino"t 
suitable for her inhabitants nro already in tho 
hand* of other Powers. From France nominally, 
hut from our land in reality, a victorious 
Germany would snatch tho colonies *hc covets, 
and hy her colonial government add still another 
to her political crimes. 

Ry taking tho geographically easiest route for 
the invasion of France, Germany showed lier 
intention of absorbing the I,ow Countries and 
thus securing tho ports that arc hor natural out- 
lets, for nearly half of her trade posses through 
Dutch and Belgian ports. Holland was spared, 
for she could offer no strong defence against 
German occupation if that country proved victori- 
ous, and would prove useful if complications 
arose. Thus the Statos that were constituted for 
her defence ngain«t France became the pathway 
of German advance on that country. Buffer 
States havo a precarious existence when treaty-- 
guarantees are broken : of this Belgium is 
witness. 

Our partieipition on behalf of an outraged 
nation give the war another aspect, for ouc naval 
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supremacy left the Austro-German allies shut in 
on all sides. For them the question of supply ( 
became important, and is becoming more and ^ 
more insistent. At this point the value of neutral . 
countries becomes apparent ; they are potential, 
if not active, sources of supply, and if a political 
outline map of Europe bo coloured to show the 
belligerent and neutral countries in separate 
tints, the difficulty to the Central Powers of 
obtaining supplies is evident, while the openness 
to the world’s markets of thA peripheral Allies 
with naval supremacy is obvious. 

The only waters on which the Central Powers 
can move with any freedom at all are the twice-* 
removed Baltic and Black Seas, which can com- 
municato with the open ocean only through the 
North and Mediterranean Seas respectively. The 
latter in turn are ruled by the allied fleets, which 
also control the oceans. In addition to constant 
supplies, this control implies the presence of 
colonial troops in the theatre of war, since the 
defence of the British and French Empires is 
secured in the North and Mediterranean Seas. 
The enemy fleets, unlike their armies, cannot 
combine for joint action. __ 

As in tho eastern theatre, the geography of 
the western area involves mainly allied terri- 
tory, for Germany, owing to the political im- 
portance of both her own frontiers, and her 
initial military advantage, has kept her terri- 
tory almost inviolate. In tho west tho teacher 
of geography is able to devpto attention to man- 
gled Belgium, while in Franco he must concen- 
trate on tho very vnluable area lying in tho tri- 
angle Dunkirk- Paris- Belfort. Here are the 

industrial north-east round tho western extension 
of tho Belgian coal-fields, the famed vineyards of 
Champagne, the great iron-fields of Meurthe-et- 
Mo-ello, and tho water-power cotton factories of 
the Vosges slopes. Just as French industrial 
life is very badly hit by tho enemy's occupation, 
.any allied invasion ofGcrmany or Austria-IIungary 
will materially cripple the enemy. The invasion 
of Hungary or of East Prussia strikes a blow at 
fowl supplies ; Silesia is one of three very great 
numif ictnring areas (Saxony 1 and Westphalia 
being the other two); Alsace-Lorraine is the 
monument of the successful war of 1870, and a 
French invasion would be a welcome incite- 
ment to revolt there. A German retreat from 
Belgium would be to yield all that she has to 
show after six months of war. , 

Thus we nro naturally led to the economic 
con-iderations to which the war has given rise. 


Tlio geography teacher may best serve his ends 
by, an examination of Anglo-German trade in 
relation to the whole trade of the United King- 
dom and of Germany. . Foodstuffs, raw materials 
for clothing and shelter as well as for warfare, 
raise many interesting problems. As all com- 
merce is world-wide in its ramifications, tho eco- 
nomic questions involve the study of neutral 
trade and contraband of war, as well as of sea- 
borne goods, whetjier contraband or not, in relation 
to sea-power. In this connection, moreover, our 
colonial markets raise several problems that may 
affect our home policy to an acuto degree. Ger- 
many depends very largely for her raw cotton on 
Egypt and India, and for her wool on Australia ; 
the stoppage of such trade would be a heavy loss 
to these parts. The percentage of loss of our 
manufactured exports to Germany is n much 
smaller matter. ‘ < 

Much more interest is taken by children in tho 
geographical study of tho great German Empire 
itself. Hef agriculture in relation to food-supply, 
her industries in relation to war supplies of nil 
kinds — clothing, equipment, guns, and ammuni- 
tion, and her government in relation to the every- 
day life of her people will be keenly followed and 
enjoyed. 'Internal communications in relation to 
transport of troops, war material, medical 
equipment, and food-supply make another most 
interesting subject for inquiry having a veiy 
close connection with the conduct of the cam- 
paign on both frontiers. 

In our land we have plenty of evidence that 
we are at war. We see various war-like pre- 
parations nt geographically defensive points ; but 
the real appreciation of a state of war results 
from tho withdrawal of labour from most industries 
and pursuits with a consequent rise of prices all 
round. In many centres wo see an intense 
industrial life, for military requirements must bo 
satisfied. 

Finally, for the real limit here, as in school, is 
space, i.e , time, wo begin to realise, though only 
vaguely, even jet, our dependence on foreign 
countries. I need not labour the question of 
foodstuffs, and will merely mention our 80 per- 
cent, dependence on the U. S. A. for cotton and 
the relation of this to its non-inclusion as contra- 
band of war ; our almost criminal lack of atten- 
tion to a Uore -station with the consequent shortage 
due to the German veto, of Swedish pit-props for 
our coal-mines, and our suicidal neglect of su«ar- 
beet cultivation, the results of which need 0 no 
elaboration' 



AMERICA AND THE WAR 

CY 

THE REV. R. A. HUME, M.A., D.D. 


IIE avowed purposo of Great Britain in tbe 
present awful war is tho overthrow for all 
time of the doctrino of the divine right of 
the a word, and a guarantee of the security 
of justice between nation and nation. Because 
the ideal of America is tho same, tho sympathy 
of the great majority of Americans is with tho 
Allies. Can this ideal and this purpose bo best 
promoted by tbe continued neutrality of tho 
United States or by their entering tho wart 
Considerable knowledge of the utterances of the 
American Press justifies tho conviction that 
America’s service to humanity can be best pro- 
moted by continued neutrality. From the very 
beginning of American agitation for tho Hague 
tribunal to promote arbitration as fc substitute 
for war in the settlement of international differ- 
ences, the only avowed object has been the 
establishment, not of peace, but of justice between 
nations by righteousness, thorough reason and the 
moral opinion of the world exerted through tho 
good offices of sister nations. Since Austria and 
Germany would not wait for diplomacy and 
arbitration to settle the question between Austria 
and Servia, pathetic as is the present distress in 
Europe, what Americans most desire is not an 
early peace, but such a righteous settlement of 
the basal issue as will result in an enduring 
peace. For the following reasons the United 
States should not enter the war. The sinking of 
tho FaZa&a, the Gvljlighl, and the Lusitania, over 
which there is some immediate excitement, is 
not of any fundamental consideration. 

The very great majority of Americans rightly 
hate all war. One-half of the population is 
coftiposed of women, ninety-nine per cent, of 
whom intensely hit© the very thought of war. 
In the world at large it has been assumed that 
the way for any nation which considered itself 
injured to get its rights was to go to war. But 
history clearly shows the more thoughtful Ameri- 
cans that war never decides issues on the 6core 
of right. Therefore they will to the end oppose 
every effort that their country should enter this 
war. 


Tho soldier will always he, in some respects, a 
moral ideal, not because ho desires to kill others, 
hut because for his country or some great cause 
ho is over ready to lay down his own life. l’ cr * 
haps naturally it is assumed that in most nations 
most soldiers not only believe in war, but desire 
it, for war supplies them tho opportunity for 
doing what an army is trained to bo ready to do, 
gives tho excitement of opportunity for per- 
sonal achievement, and ensures honour and promo- 
tion to aome of those who particularly distinguish 
themselves. Nevertheless, whatever may be true 
of many soldiers, at least in America the impres- 
sion prevails that tho highest officers °f tbeir 
army and oven the rank-and-filo do not desire 
war, and would enter upon it only os the last 
report. One of tho greatest of American soldiers, 
General \V. T. Sherman, uttered tho trenchant 
words : “ War is hell," which are for ever imbed- 
ded in tho national heart. Tho present Chief of 
Staff of the American Army, General Hugh Scott, 
has lately twice prevented his country being 
drawn into war. For some years Mexico has 
been cursed by a civil war caused by unpatriotic 
personal jealousies between unworthy leaders- 
The lives and property of some Americans have 
been destroyed and of many others have been 
imperilled. If in any country armed inter- 
vention by the United States would bo justifia- 
ble, it was in the Mexican embroglio. Yet 
not only President Wilson and his Cabinet, 
but also General Scott and his Stiff have 
restrained their country from tho arbitrament 
of arms. Take one illustration. The Rio Grand 
River divides Mexio from the United States. 
Mexican troops firing near that river, per- 
haps unintentionally, killed some Americans in 
American territory. Under such circumstances 
what would many military leaders have dono? 
General Scott asked and obtained nn interview 
yrhich resulted in Mexican ti oops being withdrawn 
to a safe distance, and to an apology for tho 
unintentional wrong. Even tho American army 
probably does not favour being drawn into the 
European war. , 


- An evidence that all Americans do not believe 
in war is that by the law of the land its regular 
atmy is very small. The total effective regular 
American army is less than a hundred thousand men. 


. . " ° rieI duration of the present ad- 

ministration-, according to tiro present writer 1 ! 

. Unilod States has entered inti 
with thirty-fivo countries though tomo o! 
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tom in unities .ml mall nations « A ™"“ 
bclie.es that arbitration should *' ' 
hostilities and is negotiating ma y , or 

bodying this principle, hoc absurd it vrou“ 
that country to go to war against Germ y ^ j 
such incidents as the sinking o ■ r 

Germany dies not desire war with America 
America with Germany. churches con. 

tVihon 'and" Secretary llrynn aio 

^ Even internal considerations will interfere 
will, the United States entering the r"“ n ‘ “* A 
To a largo degree America is composed ol 
immense number ol immigrants rom Europe «od 
their descendauts. One el the glories of America 
1, that these mixed peoples become cit.reas 
who make loyalty to their preaent country them 
first consideration, bet naturally y 
loyal, to the countries from which they ^ 
There nre many millions of Americans of ! Otm»n 
descent who approve of neutrality lu , , 

war, who would bitterly re-en A-en ca . ..ter- 
leg into war with their Fatherland. 
who have some realisation » [ ‘ , , ! 

. bitleiness between Ulster and the rest of Ireland 
could hanily expect tlm United S“h« “ e ,ter 
upon a couio which would certainly develop a* 
Ur bitterness in her bordeia. 

Very fuw Englishmen realizo what interests 
Am.SihLsin Turkey. The fact that cv cry loa£r 
of the Ottoman Empire has alwaj s ^nown tlmt 
the United States absolutely and for ev er has no 
desire for a political foothold in Turkey has .mad® 
it possible for Americans to conduct Ch™tmn 
misssions In that empire with fa*; *** f 

than the missionary reptcsentaUVcs of otimr 
Poimtrki. Every French pnest m Sym has been 


thought as one seeking to promote French inter- 
efits 8 From Constantinople to Bagdad every 
German missionary has (in eomo 1 

reason} been deemed an emissary of the German 

empire's effort to secure predominance there. So 
American missions in the Ottoman Empre far 
exceed those of all other lands. A score of fine 
colleges, scores of finely equipped hospitals, nmner- 
““ Schools and industrial institutions connect- 
ed with American missions arc in both European 
and* Asiatic Turkey. Apart rom eommcreial 
enterprises, on a conservative estimate SO, 000, (TOO 
of American money are invested in such religious 
institutions. Despite the intensity of .Mohammedan 
opposition to Christian effort, in the main the 
persons and even the property of Americans are 
tolerably secure so long as America remains 

"’"While lemaining neutral America is rendering 
to humanity in relief to starving Belgium a 
stupendous service, which would bo impossible 
were the United States to enter •the! war. ' Through 
an American Commtsion the United States h.s 
since November sent to Begium food and cloth- 
ing amounting to 608,000 tons, valued at over 
ten million pounds sterling, and is at present feed 
ing over one and a hall millions of destitute 
people roost of whom would probably otherwise 
starve to death. Germany allows central 
America to pciform this service to humanity, but 
would instantly disallow it, if America abandoned 
neutrality. . , , 

At the close of this war there will be need 
of the friendly offices of one or more Btrong neut- 
ral nations to help, in Borne measurably impartial 
spirit, in leading tho warring nations to the mu- 
tual acceptance of terms of peace, which will give 
,ome assurance that eternal bitterness shall not 
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remain. The final settlement of the Russo-Japan- 
ese war was measurably satisfactory, because in 
the Teace of Portsmouth the representatives of 
the United States used their great influence to 
the acceptance of terms which quieted determina- 
tion to renew tho conflict out of revenge. It is 
in the interests of lessening the probability of 
future war that President "Wilson, Supported by 
tho majority of his countrymen, is .trying to have 
America scrupulously observ o oilicial neutrality, . 
though, through the legitimate services of private 
individuals, the Allies get more aid than Germany 
and Austria. 

At a recent gathering in London, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., wisely said : “ It is infinitely better 
for the world’s sake and for our own that _ tho 
United States should not abandon her neutrality.” 



WHY AMERICA IS NEUTRAL.' ' 

BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 


“Do you realise that, roughly speaking, we 
aro the only groat nation at present disengaged ? 

I am not spoaking, of course, with disparage- 
ment of the greater of those nations in Europe 
which are not parties to the present war, 
but I am. thinking how then- lives much 
more than ours touch the very heart and soul 
of the business, whereas we have rolling between 
us and those bitter days across the water 3,000 
miles of cool and silent ocean. 

“ Our atmosphere is not yet charged with those 
disturbing elements which must be felt and must 
permeate every nation in Europe. Therefore is it 
not likely that the nations of the world will some 
day turn to u3 for the cooler assessment of the 
elements engaged ? I am not now thinking so 
preposterous a thought as that we should sit in 
judgment upon them. No nation is fit to sit in 
judgment upon any other nation, but wo shall 
someday have to assist in reconstructing the 
processes of peace. Our resources are untouched. 
We are more and more becoming by force of 
circumstances the mediating nation of the world 
in respect of its finances. We must make up our 
minds what are the best things to do and what 
ore the best way to do them. 

“ So that I am not speaking in a selfish spirit 
when I say that our whole duty for tho present, 
at any rate, is summed up in this motto ‘America 
first.’ Let us think of America before we think 
of Europe in order that America may bo fit to bo 
Europe's friend when tho day of tested friendship 
comes. The test of friendship is not now 
sympathy with one side or the other, but get- 
ting ready to help both sides when tho strugglo 
Is over. 

. “The basis of neutrality, gentlemen, is not 
indifference, it is not self-interest. Tho basis of 
neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fair- 
no-vi, it is goodwill. At tho bottom it is im- 
partiality of spirit and judgment. I wish that 
all of our follow-citizens could real i so that. There 
is in some quarters a disposition to create dis- 
tempers m this body politic. Men are even 
Uttering slanders against the United States ns if 
to excite her. Men are saying that if we should 
go to war upon either side there wilt be a divided 
America— an abominable libel of ignorance, 

* An interview with American press EepwienUtiTe*. 


“ We nro tho mediating nation of tho world. 

I do not mean wo undertake not to mind our 
own business and to mediate where other people 
are quarrelling. I mean the word in a broader 
sense. We ore compounded of tho nations of the 
world. We mediate their blood, we mediate their 
traditions; we mediate their sentiments, their ! 
tastes, their passions. We are ourselves com-’ 
pounded of thoso things ; we are therefore able j 
to understand all nations." 

Emphasizing the necessity of national self- 
control, President Wilson said : “I am interested 
in neutrality because there is something so much 
greater to do tlian fight, because there is a distinc- 
tion waiting for this nation that no nation has 
ever yet got, that is the distinction of absolute 
self-control and self-mastery. 

“ Whom do you admire most among your 
friends? Tho irritable man, the man out of 
whom you can get a rise without trying tho man 
who will fight at the drop of the hat, whether he , 
knows what the hat is dropped for or not ? Don’t , 
you admiro and don’t you fear if you have to 1 
contest with him, the self- mastered man who 
watches you with a calm eye and comes in only 
when you have carried the thing so far that you ‘ 
must bo disposed of ? 

“ That is the man you respect, that is the man 
who you know has at the bottom a much more 
fundamental and terrible courage than the 
irntablo fighting man. Now, I covet for America . 
this splendid courage of reserve moral force, 
and I wanted to point out to you, gontlemen, 
simply this : There is news and nows. There is 
what is called news, that turns out to bo false- 
hood at any rate in what it is said to signify and 
which if you could get the nation to believe, if 
true, might disturb our equilibrium and our 
self-possession. 1 

Concluding his speech, President Wilson said : 

“ If I permit myself to be partisan in this present 
struggle I v\ ould bo unworthy to represent you ; 
if I ]>eiTnittcd m) self to forget the people who 
aro not partisans, I would bo unworthy to repre- 
sent you. I am not saying that I am worthy to 
represent you, but I do claim this dosrreo of 



The World’s Tribute to Belgium .* 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY:— Then 
tbs story ol Belgium'* steadfastness to her plighted 
word of honour, and her tireless resistance to bigh- 
tum dedVrong— a resistance sustained with unconquerable 
couragein face of ruthless and overwhelming force- 
will become one of the golden pages of the world’* 
history. 

H. H. THE AGA KHAN j— Had Belgium been guided 
byconsiderations of matevialhood and immediate interest 
she should have accepted the Kaiser’s promise not to 
molest or injure if he was allowed ao undisputed passage 
to the French frontier for his troops. But this easy and 
Inglorious course was not contemplated even for a mo- 
ment. Belgium unhesitatingly chose the path of honour 
sod doty and made an irreparable sacrifice of material 
good aod moral glory. This undying record of a great 
refusal has appealed to the best traditions and senti- 
ments of Moslems in India, whose history affords many 
Stirring example* of readiness to lose all, even life it- 
self, for honour and duty. 

TOE RT. nON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR:— The 
weakness of the victim, the justice ‘of her cause, the 
greatness of her sufferings, and her unconquerable 
soul, have moved the wonder and pity of the world, 

1113 EXCELLENCY KAT8UNOSKE INOUYE;— 
In Japan where chivalry and patriotism reigns, Beigiam's 
heroic defonce h»» greatly ‘aroused the sympathy of her 
pnopto, and *• join in the hope that her flag, adorned 
anew with glory, will in no distant future bo floating 
again triumphantly throughout her dominion, 

THE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD GREY, JW ; — 
• Love of liberty and Independence is not crushed by 
oppression and force, but set off by courage and suffering 
becomes an inspiration to its own generation and is 
exalted to an imperishable place in history. 

LORD HARDING E, VICEROY OF INDIA:- No 
nation has regarded with greater abhorrenre than India 
the aeries of crime committed by German* against their 
peaceful Belgian brothers. With the deep sympathy, 
felt for them by the people of India in this hoar of 
sorrow, is coupled their admiration of tho gallant resist- 
ance of their army against tho hoariest odds. May they 
bo comforted by the thought that their sacrifices will 
»ot hare been in vain when the oppressors of the weak 
htvo been Really overthrown. India will never rest till 
Belgium’* wrongs have been avenged. 

THE MARQUESS OF CREWE:— Saluting with deep 
respect the gallant Belgians and their noble sovereign. 
We reflect that never in the world’ ■ history has any nation, 
with ao slender a pretence of reason, been subjected to 
Outrage so cruel and so deliberate as that which haa lately 
Stirred the blood of civilised mankind. 

JOHN REDMOND:— There ia no nation in the world 
which has been more profoundly touched than Ireland 
by th? extraordinary gallantry of the Belgian people and 
their bravo sovereign. 


Selection* taken from " King Albert’* Book ” edited 
by Mr. Hall Caine, and published by the “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” London. 


' EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON:— For her 
fortitude she has paid the penalty of a suffering unequal- 
led in modern history, inflicted by an enemy, to whoso 
cruelty anciSDt history scsrcely affords a parallel. 

FREDERIC HARRISON:— In all modern history 
there is no example of a martyrdom by a whole nation 
— so cruel— bo generous— so valiant. When France, 
Britain, Russia shall bava crushed out this conspiracy 
against humanity, when militarism is extinct in Germany 
— extinct for ever in the.world— whatever m*y have been 
the victories and the achievements of the allies— still 
for all time, the heroism of the Belgian people who 
“ first boro tho brunt of the terrible mode u (as the ators 
would say at Athens) will stand highest in the record of 
valour. 

THE RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORaE— This 
unfortunate country ,i« now overwhelmed by (he barbarian 
flood; but when the sanguinary deluge subsides Belgium 
Will emerge a great and a glorious land which every 
lover of liberty will honour, and every tyrant henceforth 
shun. 


VISCOUNT ORYCE.-AH honour to tho Belgian 
King and the Belgian people. No King, and no nation, 
not even the uldest and strongest nation, has shown more 
dignity sod gallautry than Belgium, which is amongst 
youngest and the smallest in area of European stales. 

NORMAN ANGELL:— Belgium has done this great 
aervioe for all of ua : she has shown how great a little 
country may be and bow little a great one may become. 
She hiB shown that tbc real nobility of patriotism is not 
• matter of wide territory ol political power aud does 
notneodtobe nourished by these things ; -while the 
action of Germany towards Belgium has shown that 
power and size may well destroy all that makes partriot* 
ism worth while. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE; — Humanity blesses the 
heroio struggle for freedom of tbe Belgian Nntion; 
for without their aid the face of Europe would have 
been changed past redemption and the earth might liavo 
been subject to a brutal and intolerable dominance. 
We have witnessed in our own geneneration one of the 
classical contests of tbs world; and tho tale will go 
down to the remote posterity— a tale of deep infamy and 
lofty bonyur— relating how at thie time the power* ol 
evil wore frustrated, and how the holiest cause emerged, 
stricken but victorious, — triumphing as always through 
grievous pain. 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL:— King Albert ia the 
only sovereign whose Royal title is not a territorial one. 
lie u styled king, not of Belgium but of the Belgians; 
as if it bad been pro-ordained that though a ruthless 
conqueror might rob him for a time of his kingdom, 
none should erer rob him of hi* kingship. Never per- 
haps more proudly than to Jay, when hia Government 
h “« L been compelled to seek refuge on the hospitable toil 
of Fraoce and he himsoir, at the head of his indomitable 
army, is fighting close to the French frontier for tbe 
last inch of Belgian territory, has King Albert vindicat- 
ed his right to a splendid title : King of tbe Belgians. 
Heroic head of an Hernia peopte. 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


THE BT. HON. A. UONAR LAW: — A* * nation w6 . 
loag for * iwaccaiful end to this terrible wsr, which i* 
filling with raovitnipg *o rainy of our horaea, but it «ao 
novor end tilt Ui« wrong! of Belgium havo boon Merged 
and expiated, v 

PROFESSOR PAUL V1NOGRADOPP:— In age* to 
oomo Iravslleri will look with pioui emotion on tha sites 
of Liege, Louvain, Antwerp, the *hore« of the Tier, and 
if at the clota of this terrible war a priie were to bo 
adjudicated to the moitraliant nation, at tbe Greek! did 
in their war of independence agaioat the Poriian king, 
the prize would surely fall by unanimous consent to 
Belgium. If there Is justice in the world and a meaning 
in hiatory Belgium will arise out of the ashes, like 
rtnioenii in renewed rigour splendour. 

II EN J AMIN KIDD:— It is an immortal atory of right 
rendered invincible through the crucifixion of a people. 

SMtlELlNE PANKhURST;— In tha day! to come 
mothers will tell their children how a small but a great- 
aouled nation fought to the death against overwhelming 
odds and sacrificed all things to earc the world from an 
intolerable tyranny. 

The story of the Belgian people' a defence of Freedom 
will inspire countless generations yet unborn. 

THE UT. HON. BYED AMEER ALL- The country 
devastated, aneient seats of learning rendered 
desolate, people driven from their homes for refuge in 
distant lands make the heart throb with inflnito sorrow 
and paiu. 

SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD; — The desolation of Bel. 
giura is perhaps the most appalling worldarirae since the 
working of the Netherlands by Alva. That iniquity waa 
followed by the decay of Bpsin while, in the end, Holland 
recovered and grew great in freedom. It may well be 
that the eternal laws of justice shall work in such fashion 
that a like judgment will fall upon the proud head of 
Germany and that a like triumph awaits her victim. 

SIR EDWARD RUSSELL: — Belgium passes into 
history a splendid paragon of ideal and agonised heroism — 
heroism for world -wldo right as well as a heroism of 
patriotism— a heroism devoted to the purgation of power 
from the surse and blight of sinister aggression, of 
sanguinary rapine, of domineering usurpation. 

THE RT. HON. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL:— Blood 
and tears are powerful ingredients in the manufacture 
of manhood, and it may well be that in due time, those 
who come after this blood-stained age will be able to sea 
in the masterpieces of the new Flemish art and litera- 
ture some traces of tho heroic resolve end fierce deter- 
mination to bear cruel misfortune wo have witnessed 
with so much admiration. 

LORD READING, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
ENGLAND. — • Germany's attack upon Belgium is » 
tragedy in the history of human progress ; it is a stab 
at tbe heart of civilisation. Fortunately Belgium has 
minimised the gravity of the blow to the butnan race by 
the moral grandeur aba has attained under the leadership 
of her king. 

81R B. RAY LANKBSTER— I venture to render 
my homage to King Albert and his people as one who 
knows and loves the unconquerable spirit, the unswerving 
fidelity of the free and independent Belgian folk. 


II. A. L. FISHER: — Bo long as a respect of right 
survival upon Ibis pfenet it will remembetfd that ro* 
king of a tioy nation once vindicated tbe pubho l>w of 
Europe against tho bvulAl aggression of a mighty po^f 
kaowing well that it would be for bis heroic aobjeei 
sustain the first furies of tbe ittatk and to endure V>e 
certain cruellies of temporary conquest It will Lc *o* 
me tube red tbst tho capture of fort* and cities. Uio 
defeats of armies, tho rourdor of womco sod children, 
the burning of a cathedral and a library famous through- 
out tbe civilised world, neither wirskened bis 
resolution nor broke the spirit of his people, * c “ 
that ho and his feuglit on tenaciously to the end, 
earing tbo honour and liberties of Europe by their 
| act of desperate and inspired valour.. 

SIR NORMAN LOCKYER.— The story of tho 
bravery which ling Albert and bis nation bare ahoom 
in tscrifl' > ing everything rattier than honour will be 
handed down from generation to generation, a monu- 
ment to a great people. 

ROMAIN ROLLAND.— Belgium has Just written an 
Epic, tbe echos of which will resound through the ages. 

ANATOLE FRANCE:- Not in vain will Albert and 
Belgium in arms bavo made Leige the Tberroopylce or 
European’civiliaation. They have broken tbe ruth of 
tho barbarians, contributed ^largely to the victory of our 
Allies, and ensured tho triumph of right and liberty. 


HALL CAINE:— No more woeful and terrible 
spectacle of a country in utter desolation ever^came 
from earthquake, eruption or other convulsion of Nature 
in her wrath than has been produced in Belgium hv tbo 
hand of man. A complete nation la in ruin. A whole 
country is in ashes. An entire people ore destitute* 
homeless and on tho roads. A little Kingdom, dedicated 
to liberty, has “kept tbo pledge and died for it.” 

THE EARL OP ROSEBERY:— Not the resistance 
at Therraopylte to tbe milliooe of Xerxes wa»_ more 
splendid, and Tbermopylte only involved the aacriCce of 
a handful of men, while this has cost a country and a 
nation. 

There have been three Kings of tho Belgians. The 
first, Leopold, steered the little kingdom with exquisite 
skill through dangers from within and from without 
until be was hailed aa tbe Nestor of Europe. The aecoDd 
energetically sustained and developed the commerce and 
manufactures of his realm with extraordinary success. 
But tbe third l Albert, hai already eclipsed hi» predeces- 
sors and ranks with William the Silent, the indomitable 
champion of the Low Countries. 


Bitt Ur.*-.— inn umgor tne iieigiana 

and his brave army have set an example which lends 
humarnty a new glory. Their heroio resistance to the > 
wholly unmerited wrongs, which brute strength has 
forced upon them, has shed frcshradisnce on tbehistoty 
*u‘ U6 i*" or,(J - Jn «P>t® of the cruel suffering 
JL - 1 ruthless enemy has sown broadcast through 
,n . ?P lto all the wasto and desolation which 
2*,"”*" , i °, la ’ ,r ? hM0 inflicted without pity or remorse, 
Belgium, its ruler and its people, may find hope and 
Suse Ys I th ? k “ ow!c<J g« that th/fu«tioe of their 

th l>,^ g 0 1 s c d ” hoover truth and right prevail, and 
honourable menm pledged to 
Meoxwfor them dua reparation of their unconscionable 






THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS 

BY PROFESSOR E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 


HE Scandinavian Kingdoms form an inter- 
esting stud/ for those who are engaged in 
trying to discover the meaning of the term 
nationality. The peoples of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden belong to the same branch of 
the Indo-European stock ; their languages are 
closely connected ; geographically they are near to 
one another, two of them occupying what would 
seem to be intended by nature to be a political 
whole ; they profess the same form of religious 
belief ; they have been at times united under one 
monarch, and yet they have all of them persisted 
in developing distinct nationalities of their own 
and in refusing to be joined with the others in a 
single Scandinavian state. Though now of but 
secondary importance as European powers, partly 
-because of their “particularism," they have at 
times played a very prominent part in the history 
of Europe, and the internal history of them all is 
of interest to the student. It is impossible in a 
brief sketch, such as this article must be, to 
attempt even to outline their history. All that 
can be done is to refer to the most outstanding 
events in their connection with the rest of Europe, 
and to try to explain their present standing. 

When they first appear in history it is as the 
home of the dreaded Northmen whose attacks on 
Western Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries 
threatened to destroy its civilisation. From being 
mere raiders the Northmen became settlers and 
exercised immense influence on the history of the 
countries where they settled. England was con- 
quered by the “ Dines ; ” at the mouth of every 
important French river there was a colony of 
Northmen ; Ireland, the north of Scotland and 
the Scottish islands came under their sway. It 
was only in the 13 th century that Scotland re- 
gained the Hebrides and not till after the 
middle of the ISth century that she recovered 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands. In their adven- 
turous voyages the Vikings colonised Iceland and 
Greenland and even reached the shores of the 
mainland of North America. Russian history 
begins with the appearance of Rurik and his 
Varangians who probably came from Sweden, 
and under their leadership Constantinople itself 
was attacked. But for the settlement of the 
Northmen in Normandy the history of both 


France and England would have been very 
different, and it was the Normans who drove 
the Saracens out of Sicily and created the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Part of the restlessness of the Vikings appears 
to have been due to the action of Harold Haar- 
fnger who in 832 founded the kingdom of Norway 
by defeating the independent kings or chiefs. His 
successors carried on his work, and his descendants 
sat on the throne of Norway till the fourteenth 
century. One of them, Oiaf by name, introduced 
Christianity into Norway about 1000 A.D. 
Another, named Eric, married the daughter of 
Alexander III. of Scotland and was the father of 
the little " Maid of Norway," who for four years 
was nominally Queen of Scotland.' Edward I. in 
order to unite England and Scotland arranged for 
her marriage with the future Edward II., but her 
early death while on her way from Norway to 
Scotland frustrated this plan and led to the 
hostility between England and Scotland which 
lasted for three centuries. In 1319 the line of 
Harold Haarfager became extinct and the throne 
of Norway passed to Magnus Erikson, the king of 
Sweden. Magnus transferred it to his son 
Hakon, the husband of Margaret the Queen of 
Denmark. After his death Margaret succeeded 
in 1397 in bringing about the Union of XaJmar 
by which all the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
were united under her rule. From that date till 
1814 Norway followed the fortunes of Denmark. 
It was practically a Danish pr<jvinee,"and Danish 
is still used in Norway by most writers as the 
literary language. 

The first monarch of real importance in the 
history of Denmark is Gorm, the great-grand- 
father of Canute or Knut the Great. Gorm 
drove out a Swedish dynasty and tried to stop the 
growth of Christianity. He came into collision 
with Henry the Fowler who became king of 
Germany in 918, and Denmark was more or less 
a fief of the German Empire till the end of the 
twelfth century. Canute, whose doings on the 
seashore are so familiar to every schoolboy, and 
who finally established Christianity in Denmark in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, conquered ’ 
England and Norway { ftn d it looked for a 
time as if the west of Europe might be- 
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come a great Anglo-Scandinavian power. After 
his death, however, his ompiro fell to pieces. His 
namesake Canute VI. supported his fatlior-in- 
law Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, against the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and in 1182 
Denmark renounced its dependence on Germany. 
His sister was Ingoborg, tho wifo of the great 
French king Philip Augustus, whoso divorce of 
her brought him into serious conflict with tho 
great Pope Innocent III. Canute made tho dukes 
of Mecklenburg and Pomerania his vassals end 
conquered Holstein. His successor Valdemar II. 
made Denmark for a time the leading power in 
northern Europo hut he was defeated in 1237 in 
the battle of BornhOvede and lost his Baltic 
empire. In the latter half of the fourteenth 
century Voldemar IV. 6eized tho island of Goth- 
land and plundered the great Hanseatic emporium 
Wisby. This involved him in a disastrous war 
with the Hanseatic League in which the League 
came out victorious. It was Valdemar’s daughter 
Margaret who brought nbout the Union of 
Kalmar in 1397. 

There is little that is noteworthy in the history 
of Sweden before that date. Christianity was longer 
of being established there than in the other 
Scandinavian states. The nobles tried to prevent 
the kings from obtaining real power, and it was 
in consequence of the attempt of King Albert of 
the Folkungar dynasty to weaken the power of the 
nobles that the Swedes offered the crown to Queen 
Margaret. It may be noted that both in Denmark 
and in Sweden, where the monarchy was originally 
at least nominally elective, a great part of their 
later internal history is occupied with the struggle 
for power between the monarchy and the dominant 
nobles. In Norway on the other band where the 
kingship was hereditary the nobility was of no 
•; importance, and Norway is now one of the most 
democratic countries in the world. The Swedes 
did not long continue satisfied with the new 
arrangement, and remained quiet only when they 
were governed by native viceroys. From 1470 
to 1520 they were governed by regents of the 
name of Sture, brave and enlightened statesmen. 

' Sten Sture, the elder, founded the University of 
Upsala and introduced printing into Sweden. In 
1497 John II. of Denmark entered Stockholm 
and endeavoured to secure the submission of 
Sweden, but Sten Sture returned to Stockholm In 
1502 and the Swedish revolt continued till 1520. 
In that year Christian II. who was determined to 
crush all opposition massacred all the leading men 
of Sweden — the notorious Bloodbath of Stock- 
holm — but the Swedes rose against him, 


by Gustavus Vasa, tho young son of one of Jus 
victims. At tho Kamo time his arbitrary measures 
produced a revolt in Denmark. Ho was driven 
from the throne and was succeeded by l»i» uncle 
Frederick. Gustavus Vnsa was chosen king of 
Sweden and tho monarchy was made hereditary 
in his family. By the Recess of Jllalmu peace was 
made with Denmark, but Denmark retained the 
island of Gothland and "the southern provinces of 
Sweden, thus commanding both sides of the Sound. 
The Reformation soon spread to Sweden. Gusta- 
vus Vasa became a Protestant and by the middle 
of tho sixteenth century Sweden had become 
Lutheran. 

The houso of Vasa produced a number of re- 
markable monarchy and during the three centuries 
that it occupied the throne Sweden reached the 
height of its power. For a short time, in fact, 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden 
may be said to have been the leading power in 
Europe. Gustavus Adolphus is best known as 
the champion of German Protestantism In the 
Thirty Years War. His intervention In 1C30 
when the Emperor and the Roman Catholic 
cause were everywhere victorious turned the 
tide His victory over Tilly at Bretenfeld 
in 1631 laid Germany at his feet and saved 
Protestantism. His untimely death at the 
battle of Lutzen next year was a calamity 
probably for Germany as well ns for Sweden. 
But before entering into the Thirty Years War 
Gustavus had fought with Denmark, Russia and 
Poland, and had succeeded in shutting out Russia 
from the Baltic by the annexation of Ingerman- 
land, and had compelled Poland to cede Livonia 
and East Prussia temporarily. After the death 
of Gustavus his policy was continued by the 
chancellor Oxenstierna, and when the Peace of 
Westphalia was made in 1648 Sweden received ft 
large part of Pomerania, and tho Bishoprics of 
Bremen and Verden, thus commanding the 
mouths of the Oder, the Elbe and the' Weser. 
Gustavus left as his successor an infant daughter 
who grew up to be the remarkable if eccentric 
Queen Christina. She abdicated in 1654 on 
becoming a Roman Catholic and was succeeded by 
her cousin Charles X. who tried to make the 
Baltic more completely a Swedish lake than it 
w»s. lie so far succeeded that he compelled 
1 enmark to give up the southern provinces of 
oweden, and forced Poland to cede definitively 
ini°C60 nt>d Earthonia h y the treaty of Oliva 

In the great game that Louis XIV/ played 
unng the second half of tho seventeenth century 
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Sweden wns one of the powers whoso friendship 
Louis courted for the purpose of herossing his 
German enemies on their eastern frontiers The 
alliance with Fiance led Charles XI. into a 
war with llrandenherg in 1675, and the defeat of 
the Swedes by the Great Elector at Fetebdhn ill 
that year was an indimtion at once of the deca 
deuce of Sweden and of the B«»™g I “ 

Brandenburg-Prussia. Vhen Charles XI. died 

in 1607 leaving as his successor the youn„ 
Charles XII. the jealous neighbours of Sweden 
thought that the time had com. for ™venge and, 
a league was formed between Poland, of which 
the Elector of Saxony had become king, Peter the 
Great of Kow.ii, and Denmark to attack the 
youthful monarch. Charles XII. showed, however 
that he possessed iu full measure the soldierly 

qualities of his bouse, and he soon succeeded in 

defeating his enemies in turn. Though a great 
soldier Chailes XII. was lacking in statesman- 
ship and he allowed his hatred of Augustus of 
Saxony to make him neglect, till too late, his 
more dangerous ltnssian enemy. IVhile Charms 
was pursuing Augustus from Poland into Saxon) 
Peter was busy conquering the Swedish Balt 
provinces and was laying the foundations 
of Pctrograd iu territory that still belonged to 
Sweden. When, too late, Charles, struck at 
Moscow bo was defeated in the decisive battle of 
Pnltawa in 1700. Nine years later he was killed 
while fighting in Norway. When peace was 
finally made, Sweden lost Verden and Bremen to 
Hanover, part of Pomerania to Prussia, and the 
provinces of Ingermanlnnil, E.thoma, Liioma and 
Carelia to Russia, and sank to the position of a 
second-class power in Europe. Finland remained 
to Sweden for nearly a century longer but m 1 8U J, 
ns a result of the re-arrangement of tho map ol 
Europe mado by Napoleon and the Osar Alexan- 
der 1. at Tilsit, it was conquered by Kuseis, and 
its annexation was confirmed by the Congress ot 
Vienna in 1815. . 

The history of Denmaik during those centimes 
must be dealt with very shortly. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the beginning of the famous 
Schleswig-Holstein question appears early m this 
period. Queen Margaret to conciliate the Count 
of Holstein— a county of the German Empire- 
granted him ns a fief the Duchy of Schleswig. In 
1448 when tho royal house became extinct in the 
direct line, the Danes oflered the throne to Adolf, 
Count of Holstein and Duke of Schleswig. He 
declined the crown but recommended the election 
of his nephew Christian of Oldenburg who was 
on the female side connected with the Danish 


royal family. Christian was duly elected and is 
the ancestor of the present royal house of Den- 
mark On Adolf’s death without children Chris- 
tian wished to acquire Schleswig and Holstein 
The estates of these provinces ultimately in 1400 
ngieed to accept him as their ruler on condition 
that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united 
and that they should in future have the right to 
elect any member of the family and not necessa- 
rily the king of Denmark. Soon afterwards 
Holstein was made a Duchy by the Emperor 
Frederick III. ' , 

The Reformation in Denmark seems to have 
been carried through mainly with the object of 
seeming the possessions of the Church for the 
nobility. During the period which followed, the 
power of the monarchy declined and Denmark 
wns governed for over a century by a selfish oli- 
garchy. The disastrous war with Sweden which 
ended in 1600 with the loss of all the Swedish 
provinces led to an outburst of national feel- 
in" which resulted in the overthrow of the 
power of the nobles and the establishment 
of a hereditary absolute monarchy. During 
these hundred and fifty years the most 
important event in the external history of 
Denmark was the attempt made by Christian IV. 
to intervene on the Protestant 6ide in the second 
stage of the Thirty Years War. Tilly and 
Wallenstein proved too stroDg for him. Holstein, 
Schleswig and Jutland were overrun, and he was 
compelled by the Treaty of Lubeck 1629 to pro- 
mise to abstain from interfering in German affairs 
as the price of recovering his lost provinces. 

During the eighteenth century Denmark took 
little part in foreign allairs, but important reforms 
at home were carried out. In 1 800, however, 
she joined the northern Armed Neutrality formed 
by Russia against Great Britain. This was 
treated as a declaration of war and led to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen by the British Beet 
under Parker and Nelson in 1801. Less excus- 
able was the second bombardment which took 
place in 1807. Napoleon and Alexander had 
discussed at Tilsit the idea of compelling the 
neutral powers to join them against Great 
Britain. Napoleon especially counted on the use 
of the Danish fleet and was prepared if neces- 
sary to coerce Denmark to join France and 
Russia. To forestall him the British Government 
demanded that Denmark should make an alliance 
with Great Britain and should hand over the fleet 
for safe custody till the end of the war. The 
Danes refused and the second bombardment took 
place. 'D - was handed over hat notrunnitU- 




rally the Danes became the allies of Napoleon 
till near the end of his career. Before that 
came Denmark was to lose still more of its power. 

In 1810 Bernadotto, one of Napoleon's generals, 
was chosen by the Swedes as their Crown Prince. 
Bemadotte had risen from the ranks and had as 
a private served in India and been taken prisoner 
at Negapatam. When Napoleon’s Russian expedi- 
tion failed, Bemadotte and Sweden threw in their 
lot with the allies. As a reward for his services 
ho was allowed to toko Norway from Den- 
mark and to nnnex it to Sweden os compensation 
for the cession of Finland to Russia. The 
Norwegians were much opposed to this chango. 
They declared themselves independent, drew up a 
constitution and elected a king of their own. Ulti- 
mately, however, they were persuaded to submit. 
Bemadotte accepted the constitution, and the 
Norwegians then proceeded to elect him as their 
king. 

The Treaty of Kiel (January 1814) by which 
Denmark had ceded Norway to Sweden and 
Heligoland to Britain provided that as compensa- 
tion she should receive Swedish Pomerania aud 
the island of Rugen, but this arrangement was 
not confirmed at Vienna. These places went to 
Prussia. Denmark received only the little Duchy 
of Lauenburg and a money payment. The settle- 
ment at Vienna, therefor®, had aa its result the 
seriousdimmutiou of the territory of Denmark, the 
uneasy union of Norway and Sweden, and the 
complete abandonment by Sweden of all posses- 
sions outside the Scandinavian peninsula, and of 
all influence in Germany. The union of the 
democratic Norway with the aristocratic Sweden 
did not prove a success. Bemadotte who became 
king under the title of Charles XIV. in 1818, 
and who is the ancestor of the present Swedish 
royal family, was personally popular in Norway, 
hut the desire for independence steadily increas- 
ed. Sometimes the kings yielded to the Norwe- 
t gian demands and sometimes they resisted them, 
'* but Steadily the Norwegians sought to make the 


question. Into that question it is impossible to 
go fully. It is said, indeed, that them was only one 
person who ever understood nil its details. But 
the main points can be easily grasped. Holstein 
was a Germnn Duchy and was a member of the 
German Bund or Confederation. Schleswig was 
Danish but had become largely Germanised espe- 
cially in the south, and the two Duchies demanded 
that they should never bo separated. The Danes in 
the middlo of the nineteenth century were anxi- 
ous to draw the union between Denmark and^tbe 
Ducliies tighter while the Duchies were anxious 
to be separated from Denmark altogether. In 
1846 as the direct male line of the Oldenburg 
dynasty seemed likely to become extinct 
Christian VIII. issued a document in which he 
declared “the whole Danish State to be indivisible 
and to be heritable by females as well as males. 
This was very annoying to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg who was the next heir in the male line, and 
also to the Duchies which had hoped to become a 
separate independent German state. Christian 
VIII. died in 1848. Europe was in ft restless 
state at the time. National feeling in Germany 
had at last found expression, and though his son 
Frederick VII. issued a liberal constitution the 
Duchies rose and appealed to the German 
“ Parliament " at Frankfort which enthusiastical- 
ly espoused their cause. Thenceforward Schleswig- 
Holstein became a subject on which opinions 
as to German liberty aud the like might be 
safely expressed even in Germany. For a time 
there was war, but at last in 1852 a Confer- 
ence was bold at London and a compromise 
was com© to. The integrity' of Denmark was 
guaranteed by the Great Powers, and the 
succession was promised to Christian of Gliicks- 
burg the heir in the female line. The Duke of 
Augustenburg surrender ed his claims for n money 
payment. King Frederick granted a liberal con- 
stitution to his subjects and Schleswig and Hol- 
stein \\ ere allowed to keep their separate Estates 
or Parliaments. 


union a merely nominal one. The end of it came 
in 1905 when the two countries wisely agreed to 
separate without fighting. The Norwegians elected 
as their king Prince Charles of Denmark, who is 
married to a sister of King George, and he 
ascended the throne with the title of 
Haakon VII, 

"While during the century that has followed the 
battle of Waterloo, Sweden has had little to do 
with foreign affairs, Denmark unfortunately for 
herself has been brought into too close contact with 
German polities owing to the Schlesv. ig-Holstoin 


jjunng me next ten years national feeling ran 
high. A strong Danish party wished to see 
Schleswig, which was largely Danish, practically 
absorbed in Denmark, while the German party 
agitated for the separation of the Duchies from 
• u’vra alto S etber - In 1863 King Frede- 
nC »j r? ,\ gra ? ted a new constitution which sepa- 
rated Schleswig from Holstein and united it to 
Denmark. The German Confederation protested 
and threatened war. . Just at tins juncture F«- 

ru nCk !i d w’ ar ‘ d the new Ki,l s Christian was 

compclled-to accept the nesv constitution. Taking 
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advantage of the situation Frederick of Augus- 
tenburg revived the claim to the Duch.es wh.ch 
his father had resigned at London. The Bund or 
Confederation took up his cause and Han° ve mn 
and Saxon troops entered the Duchies. Bistnai ck 
who had recently become Prime Minister of 
Prussia, and who had been busily engaged m 
flouting the Prussian Parliament and in strength- 
ening the Prussian army, now intervened with his 
tortuous policy for Prussian aggrandisement, tie 
had no desire to see Schleswig-Holstein formed 
'into an independent German state under the 
Duke of Augustenburg, for it_ would almost cer- 
tainly side with Austria against Prussia, tie 
came forward therefore as the champion 
the Treaty made at London in 185 - and per- 
suaded Austria in an evil hour for herself to 
loin him. Bismarck’s policy during this 
period is a marvel of unscrupulous ingenuity. 
We have not space to follow it out m all its 
. twistings. He succeeded in isolating Denmark 
and after a war in 1864 compelled her to cede 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg to Prussia « and 
Austria. He repudiated the claims of the Duke 
of Augustenburg, and, when he was ready, pic *e 


a quarrel with Austiia, defeated her and I secured 
the whole of the plunder for Prussia. Lorthern 
Schleswig which is Danish was, it was understood, 
to bo given back to Denmark, but this was never 
done and Prussia’s treatment of the Danes in 
Schleswig has been on a par with her tieatment 
of the Poles in Prussian Poland. To trample 
down the conquered seems to be the only policy 
which commends itself to the Prussian official 
mind. It has been stated lately on good 
authority that Germany has actually had the 
audacity to complain to the Danish Government 
of the way in which the history of Denmark is 
taught in Danish Schools as giving a wrong im- 
pression of the history of the treatment of 
Denmark by Germany ! 

At present the Scandinavian countries are 
wisely preserving a strict neutrality. Sweden 
from fear of Russia was at the beginning of the 
war said to be pro-German, but it is difficult to 
believe that any of the smaller states of Europe, 
which value their national existence, can be 
anxious to see the triumph of Prussian militarism 
and the supremacy of Germany in Western 
Europe. 


SWITZERLAND 
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-L IIE history of Switzerland is probably asso- 
ff elated in the minds of most people with 
the romantic if somewhat mythical stones 
' connected with its beginnings. The legend 
of William Telland hia friends will continue to 
live if for no other reason because it contains a 
story of the struggle of a liberty-loving hill peop e 
against the oppression of a great feudal lord, and 
because it thus is the picturesque expression ol 
the historical origin of the Swiss nation. Switzer- 
land, which in the three national languages 
German, French and Italian is called Die Sehieeis, 
La Suisse, and Svizzera respectively, takes its name 
from Schwytz, one of the Forest Cantons on the 
banks of the Lake of Lucerne. As in the case ot 
Judaea, England, Scotland and India, the name 
of a part has come to be applied to the whole 
of the country. It may be noted that while we 
call the country the Land of the Switzers we have 
adopted the French form of the word for the 
name of .the people and call them Swiss. 


Apart from its romantic character the history 
of Switzerland is of great interest to the historian. 
Switzerland is the earliest of existing feder- 
al states. In its history we have an almost con- 
tinuous transmission of the federal idea from the 
middle ages to the present time. Sidgwick in his" 
Development of European Polity points out that 
Switzerland and England are parallel in respect 
of continuity of development. The Swiss federa- 
tion is to the federal type of state almost what 
England is to the unitary type. But there is 
this difference. England has been the model for 
other unitary states, but America and • not Switz- 
erland has been the federal pattern. The Ame- 
rican constitution is in great measure modelled 
upon the English, and the present Swiss constitu- 
tion has been largely influenced by that of the 
United States. 

The history, of the Swiss Federation begins 
with the union of the Forest Cantons, Schwjtz, 
Uri and Unterwalden.- . Thesq cantons originally 
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formed put of the Duchy of 8w.tbti. When the 
lino of the llohcnAtaiiiTen Duk*n of Kwahia be- 
came extinct their wul*, whether feudal lord* or 
mini communities, hold their lamia directly from 
tho Emperor, hut tho great lords tried to atop 
into tho vacant placu anil to bring their neigh- 
bours under their power. Tills was hjiovinlly tho 
nim of tho Counts of Hamburg who acquired 
largo territories in Swabia, and aimed nt reviv* 
ing tho title of Duke of Swabia. Tito Swim Fe- 
deration was originally merely n defensive alliance 
formed for tho purpose of resisting the oppression 
of tho feudal lords and especially of tho Ilnpsburga. 
Tho election of ltudolf of llapshuig ns Emperor 
of tho Holy ltomnn Emptro in 127.1 turned tho 
energies of the Hnpsburgs into othor channels to 
a considerable extont, and tho difTercnt families 
which contended with the llapsburgs for the »m- 
porial crown favoured tho Swiss in their struggle 
for independence. Tho Emperor Adotf of Nassau 
who succeeded ltudolf recogmsod tho League of 
1291, and thus by 1309 tho three Cantons wero 
practically free. In tho struggle between Lewis, 
tho Bavarian, and Frederick of llnpsburg for the 
Empire the Swiss assisted Lewis. To punish them 
. for this Leopold of Hapnburg lod on army against 
them but was defeated at Morgarten in 1315. 
Lucerne joined the confederacy in 1330, and by 
1333 Zug, Qlarus, and tho important cities of Bern 
and Zurich had also bccomo members of it. TUo 
struggle with the llapsburgs continued, but the 
battle of Sempach in 1388, in which another 
Leopold of Hapsburg was slain, put an end to the 
Hapnburg claims of over-lordship. Between 1353 
and 1513 five other cantons joined — Schaffhau- 
sen, Freiburg, Solothurn, Basel and Appenzoll. 

In the latter half of the ICth century tho 
Swiss came into conflict with Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who was seeking to establish 
a kingdom between Franco and Germany Charles 
hid obtained possession of Alsace and his great 
opponent Louis XI., * the universal spider,’ by his 
intrigues stirred up the Swiss to attack him. To 
punish the Swiss, Charles led an army against 
them but was defeated at Granson and Morat. 
The Swiss then proceeded to help Lorraine which 
he wns seeking to conquer, and it was the assist- 
ance they gave that led to his defeat and death at 
Nancy in 1477. little later the Emperor Maxi- 
milian tried to conquer them, but he too was 
defeated and was compelled in 1 500 practically to 
acknowledge their independence. It was not, 
however, till 1648, when the Peace of Westphalia 
was made, that ft was formally recognised that 
the Swiss Confederation was independent of the 
Empire. 


By ihcro v ictoiie* the Kwif» acquired great 
fain u an eddiei*. They " t ' , ° H'gardcd llM the best 
infantry In Europe ami many of them went to 
tmo «* rnortvriHcfVf. « braid, e-jiecislly in Italy. 
It was tho fact that the victory which Francis J. 
of Franc* gained at Malignant) In 1515 wo* won 
over the Hwb* which pained him rucli military 
renown at the beginning of bis career. The 
Confederates also employed their military lowers 
nearer home. A* time went on they made con- 
<1 ucatx in different direction* ami acquired the 
live subject province-! Anrgvu,'i'iiuig.ui,Nt. Gullwi, 
Vnud and Ticino or Tessin. Tho Deformation 
which in Hwitrerl ind i* associated with the name 
of Zwingli introduced religious difference* and 
led to civil warn between tho four conservative 
Forest Cantons and Zurich. By the Peace of 
Capo] in 1531 it wo* agreed that each Canton 
should bo allowed to settle religious matters in it* 
own wny. In 1597 Appoiizcil was divided into 
two parte owing to religious dissension* — Inner- 
ltboden for tho Catholic* and Ausser-Ithoden for 
tho Protestant*. 

Up till 1798 tho Confederacy had been of a 
very loose character and was liltlo more than a 
perpetual alliance among tho Cantona, but in that 
year a great change was brought about. Some of 
the rural district* that were subject to tho thirteen 
old Cantona were treated oppressively. In them 
there was much discontent and tho French 
revolutionary movement was welcomed. In 1798 
Vaud ro^ against Bern and a French army came 
to her aid. Ultimately tho old Confederacy won 
defeated and abolished, and in Its place was 
established a Unitary state, tho Helvetic Repbblic, 
one and indivisible. This wi.s not popular, for 
tho principle of federation was very strong in 
Switzerland, and in 1803 Napoleon by the net of 
mediation restored tho Confederacy though with 
many modifications. Tho five subject territories 
were transferred into independent Cantons and 
the Canton of Grisons, or Gmubiinden, which 
was itself originally another league of rural com- 
munes, was added to the Confederation. It may 
be noticed in pissing that Napoleon's unwilling- 
ness to recognise the independence of Switzerland 
was one of the causes that led to the rupture 
with Britain after the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 
The Congress of Vienna restored the old constitu- 
tion and gave it an aristocratic tinge, but it 
recognised the status of tho new Cantons. It 
also enlarged Switzerland by adding to it 
Neuchatel which had belonged to the King 
of Prussia, Valais which had been an allied 
state of the Confederation and Geneva to 
which some additions»ere made at the expense 
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of Savoy. Bern also received compensation for 
the loss of Vaud and Aargau by reviving the 
Bishopric of Basel and some other territory. A 
the same time the Five Great Powers guaranteed 
the neutrality of Switzerland After -some oppo- 
sition the arrangements made by the Congress 
were accepted by the Swiss Diet. 

A strong democratic feeling began o gro P 
in Switzerland which sought to sweep away -the 
class privileges given by the Federal Pact of 18 5. 
The French Revolution of 1830 gave . 
to the democratic movement, and in mos o 
Cantons new constitutions of a more democratic 
type were introduced and the country is tie s r 
coived better representation. In Basel w ere 
conflict was keenest the Canton was fina y * 
ed into two parts or half-cantons, Stadt or Town 
Basel and Landschaft or Hural Basel. Before this 
division was confirmed by the Con e era 
semblv in 1834 two leagues had been '«™ ed 

mutual defence— seven of the more liberal Cantons 

forming the Siebener Concordat, while the 
Conservatives formed the Sarner Bum . 

Canton of Schwytt attacked Basel Landschaft but 
was defeated, and the Sarner Bund had to oe 
dissolved. ... .. „ 

Matters were now further complicated by the 
introduction of religious differences. In 
the canton of Aargau passed a measure abolish- 
ing the eight monasteries of that Canton. p » 
was regarded as a breach of the Tact of 181 u 
.an appeal was taken to the Diet of the Confed- 
eration. A compromise' by which on y our 
monasteries were to be abolished did not sa is y f 
conservative Catholic Cantons, and in 18 , 

Schwytz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, I ret burg 
and Valais formed a separate league— the bonder- 


bund— and proposed to secede from the Confed- 
eration In 1847 war broke out and the bonder- 
bund was reduced. In 1848 a new constitution 
was adopted. The old state had been a confed- 
eration— a Staateribund ; the new one was to be a 
federation proper— a Bundesstaal— in which the 
power of the central government should be much 
greater than it had ever been before. The United 
States constitution was taken as the model, and 
democratic representation was made the basis of 
the federal constitution. The Federal Assembly 
was to consist of two chambers, and the American 
method of constituting the upper house was 
followed, by which each of the twenty- tu o cantons 
sent to it two representatives irrespective of its 
size. This constitution was revised in 1874. The 
powerB of the Federal authorities were increased, 
and the democratic contrivance of the Referen- 
dum was introduced by which important measures 
have to be submitted to the direct popular vote. 

Switzerland now forms an interesting example 
of a nation that has been wielded together out of 
different races speaking different languages by 
the forces of territorial contiguity, external pres- 
sure, and common economic interests. As has 
been indicated, it possesses three officially recog- 
nised national 'languages — German, French and 
Italian— and a fourth tongue, Romansch, is spo- 
ken in the Engadine. It is no doubt true that 
there are what may he called sub-national differ- 
ences in Switzerland. It may be that at the present 
time the sympathies of theGeiman-Swiss tend to bo 
with the Germans and those of the French-Swiss 
with the Allies, but 'any attempt to violate the 
neutrality of Switzerland • would soon show that 
first and foremost they are all Swiss. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 

BY 

PROF. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A. 


OWARI) tho end of July 1914, I loft Odcun 
ivni] cro a< *od tho Block Son to Constanti- 
nople. “ BLick Sea," it in justly named, 
and no ono need puzxle his head over tho 
epithet, on pernd venture n man may over the 
Man lluhrutn. Bo it duo to tho muddy bottom 
or to doino property of the water itself, oven under 
a blue sky the Black Son in a sort of steely colour, 
chilly and unlovely beside the axuroof tho Medi- 
terranean. It was calm enough when 1 crowed 
it, nnd other conditions were propitious, for tho 
steamer— a now ono— was ono of the mont luxuri- 
ous I have over seen — built of course in Great 
Britain for a Russian Company. Charges propor- 
tionately high. 

Almost before you know it you are gliding up , 
the Bosphorus. Rambling hills on cither hand, 
dotted with innumerable houses and villas, and 
occasionally crowned by a fragment of a Genolese 
or Turkish fortification. The scene is interest- 
ing, but it will not much move an experienced 
traveller. The architecture is all commonplace 
and tho fortifications are not large enough to bo 
imposing — at least from the deck of a passing 
steamer. Their dark history of war and crime, of 
intrigue and misery, may be partially known to a 
few experts, but the general reader is ignorant of 
it. There is nothing that possesses, say, the gran- 
deur of Chillon or the place among immortal 
themes that Chillon owes to Byron’s verse. The 
modern villas belong mostly to rich or noble 
Turks — the Khedive had one of ' them, that is to 
siy, the Khedive of 1914. 

Constantinople proper you do not see till you 
reach the Golden Horn. This is a small arm of 
the Bosphorus, running at right angles to it. 
Naturally you do not see it till you enter it, and 
then you find, quite suddenly, that you are in the 
very heart of Constantinople. The city occupies 
the low hills surrounding the Horn, so closely 
that there is not an inch of empty ground any- 
where; you see nothing hut tier after tier of 
houses riring’above you. The effect is startling 
enough, especially as you come upon the scene so 
suddenly, but I quite decline to call it beautiful. 
The moment your eye lights on any particular 


building it is m*n to bo moan and hideous; » 
square block with square windoVs in ft, the colour 
iinrsli nnd staring. Tho only objects that break 
tho monotony arc ono or two fine mosques ; there 
is also tho Palace quarter, where a few towers are 
visible. 

Turning your bnek on tho Golden Horn and 
looking ncroes tho Itoi-phonu you pcrct-ivo Galli- 
poli, which will not long interest you, as it wholly 
resembles Constantinople, without any tiling of 
historic interest to promiso tho explorer. Tho 
quay where steamers touch lies just at the junc- 
tion of the Horn and tho Bosphorus ; ft fs small 
but sufficient for its purpose, and I had no trouble 
in Landing and lodging myself at tho Hotel 
Germania. 

All the hotels lio up tho hill on tho north side 
of tho Horn, in the quarter called Pern, which ha* 
always been the foreigners’ plaeo of residence. It 
is now an immense straggling region, with fairly 
good streets of a commonplace continental type. 
Hero are situated tho bret shops of Constan- 
tinople, but compared with those of other European 
cities they are neither splendid nor interesting. 
There is an excellent system of cars placing all 
parts of tho city in communication. 

Constantinople of the Turks lies on the other 
side of the Horn, which is now crossed by a fine 
pontoon bridge. The caiques of ancient days 
have now vanished, their place being taken by a 
crowd of little steamers. This change is a great 
loss from the ns the tie point of view, as the 
steamers burn soft coal, which fills the Horn .with 
dense suffocating smoke. 

The buildings of the old city are a degree more 
interesting than those or Tera. Most of them 
are just the same in type and look as though 
fifty years might be tho limit of their antiquity, 
but there are some picturesque little bits, where 
vines over trellised court-yards, and oeai- 
M ther ® is a Wn>ent which speaks of the 
middle ages or even a remoter past. The streets 
are very narrow and crooked nnd lead nowhere, 
and even with Bodecker’s excellent maps much 
patience is needed to make your way about. This 
patience, however, at the time of 'my visit was 


WHERE THE ALLIES ARE DRIVING TOWARD 
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not triod by dirt or foul smells. The cleanliness 
ot the whole city struck me ns nstomsbm . 
understand, o! course, that this is an innovation 
a lew years ago the tourist's leading •»*«?“" 
o! Constantinople was one of dirt and dogs. 

Hath to-day have equally vanished. 

Equally vanished is the Constantinople of remote 
antiquity. Whatever is left of it is 
in part underground, for cities have a strange way 
of hoisting themselves on the shoulders of their 
predecessors ; the most striking scene in this kind 
visible to-day isthe Atmeidan. The Hor^Mmden 
we Anglo-Indian, would s.y ; it was a Tnrteh 
place of exercise occupying the place of the fl ppo. 

drome. The reforming activities of recent years 

have tamed it into . pleasant little garden, where 

the sacred relics which it enshrines 

with duo care. The most ancient of these is the 

granite obelisk which Theodosius Wgkt from 

Esypt ; it was erected here on a pedestal, where 

he and his family are represented in their 

the cirens. The visitor, probably more or less 

familiar with things Egyptian, will no 

with utmost euriosity on the pedestal, 

clumsy grouping of the Royal Family give 

exalted idea of the Court or their art. 

Mure moving in its interest is the bronio pillar 
which once supported the tripod at Delphi eonse- 
created by the Oreeks after their victory et Pletoee. 
Round the pillar are carved the bodies of three 

suakes, whose heads were struck off by M»h”™ 

when he entered the city in Hod. Thns what IS 
left Ls now (as usually) but e fragment of the past 
it serves no other purpose than to make tho past 
fora moment real. Our early acquaintance with 
the past being founded on books, our brat 
sight Of the actual lelicS of antiquity bnnjp with 
it a pleasing shock of conviction and reality. OI 
course under other circumstances this experience 
might bo connected with literature. In India, for 
instance, where all great monuments are vaguely 
ascribed to the 1’andus, we miss the sense of 
connection with their authors which we should 
derivo from some written historical record ol 
their origin. . , 

Ko doubt there are many small traces of tho 
Byzantine ago which tho eye of the trained nrchwo- 
logist would dete ct, but for the tourist these do 

• The dog*’ lives were «p»red but they were trsn.port- 
* ed to »o unoccupied Uland where, through tome over 

eight of Dastioy, they were eUrred to deeth. 

B.con eomeythere rem.rk. on the chanty of tte 
Turt.tow.rd. .niramlt; It w.e .t Con.Uutioople Uirt » 
Cbmti.n boy “ h.d like to h.»e been put to de* l b, for 
th.t in » w.gguhnes* be g.gged . long-billed fowl. 
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not exist, and when he has surveyed the Atmeidan 

he had better turn at once to the Museum. 
This is a large and very creditable institution, 
where the only trace of the o d Turkish spirit is 
that you are not allowed to take notes. I almost 
wished that the authorities had something better 
to look after, so painstaking was their care of many 
insignificant fragments of antiquity. Destiny, 
however, has only committed to them one first 
rate treasure, the Alexander Sarcophagus. It 
was once thought to contain the clay of the 
creat Emperor himself, but this is now known 
to be out of the question. It is a marble 
structure, with deep reliefs on every side, 
the figures being comparatively small and pic- 
torial as much as plastic in their effect. On 
two sides there are battle-scenes of Persians 
and Macedonians, on two others hunting scenes, 
The most successful is one of the battle-scenes, 
and it is one of the finest pieces of Greek art m 
existence. The drapery, the flesh, the pose and 
the action all show the unapproachable grace and 
charm of Greece; it is strange, to find them 
associated with a scene of cruelty and bloodshed. 
But you can hardly think of it as a battle piece — • 

. not at least till you have quite forgotten its artistic 
qualities or take them simply for granted. This, 
for me at least, in the moment of my arrival, was 
impossible, for I came from Japan, where I had 
learned to worship — as I did then and do now — 
the art of Mongolia ; but there is ' nothing in it 
to eclipse Greece, and it was a kind of renaissance 
on enteringtheTurkish Museum—' where I expected 
nothing of the kind— to find myself face to face 
with a masterpiece of Athens. 

•\Ve return onco more to art and architecture. By 
the Atmeidan stands the famous mosque, once the 
Church of Aja Sophia, Hagia Sophia, the Divine 
wisdom of Christian theology. It makes but a poor 
impression from the outside, like all Byzantine 
architecture. The minarets are tall and graceful 
and bke the minarets of other mosques they lend 

onB the only — poetic touch both to the building 

itself and the masses of the architecture of Con- 
Btantinople. This unimposing character of the 
exterior makes the first step into the building all 
the more striking ; you are quite overwhelmed by 
its grandeur, its far-reaching tremendous lines 
and the extraordinary impression of finality that 
it makes. I think myself there is always 
something of this impression about the 
round arch ; it i3 the most enduring of all 
architectural forms and of course it is 'pre- 
dominant in the Byzantine style. There are 
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round arches and colonnades forming the side- 
walls of Santa Sophia, the great dome is round, 
and a groat sense of harmony pervades the 
whole interior. No less is it pervaded by a 
strong impression of antiquity, the colour of the 
stone beiug deepened and mellowed by the flight 
of centuries. Mahommedan ritual has not much 
changed the general appearance of things ; there 
is of course no Christian altar, and in the empty 
apes a mihrab has been cut in the wall ; a few 
stone pulpits are scattered about, and that is all. 
The mosaics have been damaged and partially 
obliterated. 

Other mosques in Constantinople havo all been 
framed on the lines of this, and as this was the 
first I visited, the others did not much impress me. 
Without much expectation I came therefore to 
the Suleimanie Mosque, reading unmoved in 
Bredecker that it was built by an Albanian in 
1530, with the especial design of excelling Aja 
Sophia in its own stylo. This did not seem at all 
likely, and mere imitation of any work of art, no 
matter liow successful, moves no spectator 
to great admiration. But what was my amaze- 
ment, on surveying the building, to find that 
the architect had indeed fulfilled or at least justified * 
his proud attempts ; the Suleimanie not only 
fenrs no comparison with its great predecessor 
but even in some small points excels it. In some 
details of the pillars and arches within it seems to 
me more perfectly successful, and whether this 
opinion be right or not at least there can be no 
doubt of its supremo success. Of course I am 
well ftwaro that to deliver & verdict on such great 
buildings from the impressions of a single visit 
is presumptuous. To appreciate and judge them 
with discretion you must wander about them and 
sit in them for many hours, or many days, even 
s ' through many years, but when this is out of the 
question one must offer a first impression for 
what it is worth. And though Aja Sophia has more 
tragic memories, and occupies a vaster space in 
history and in the thoughts of men, still, if I 
had but a day in Constantinople Again I should 
first return to the Suleimanie. 

Be it observed that I bad nine days in Con- 
stantinople on this visit, but they were not da) s of 
philosophy and calm inspection of monuments. 
On the contrary it was just during those days 
that the Great Power b were firing off declara- 
tions of war against each other ; like ordnance of 
the largest calibre these filled the sky with long- 
echoing reports, proclaiming the end of a secular 
epoch. It needed but little reflection to presage 


at least ns possible the ruin of Constantinople 
and Santa Sophia, and I felt as it were laid upon 
us the duty of seeing them before they perish- 
ed — hut I had also to get myself away in good 
time and there was a serious question of funds, 
for all my money was in Kussian notes and 
nothing was negotiable. Thos : Cook was besieged 
by distressed tourists, clamouring for money 
and unappeased by the sympathy which was all 
he could offer them. I found myself leduced to 
a meal a day, my excursions circumscribed and 
oven iny thoughts disagreeably pre-occupied. , 
Finally, Cook squeezed out a little gold, a com- 
patriot changed a note, and an Italian boat — the 
Cajrri — blessings on its name — took me and a 
vast crowd of other fugitives to the Piraeus. 

I anticipate, however, and before I deal with 
the parting scene I will speak of the population 
of Constantinople. 

Gone, for ever, I may say, is the gorgeous past. 
A trnce of it passed before my eyes in a little 
book of pictures, which I bought from a Turkish 
hawker on the quay. Here are types of all 
officials and functionaries of the Sublime Porte, 
in the days of its haughty splendour. There were 
no tourists in those da) s, but how they would 
have feasted their eyes on the many coloured 
turbans and robes by which the Sultan’s retinue 
made themselves known, each in his degree, Grand 
Vizier, Policeman, high or low, mute or eunuch, 
Scribe or Judge. Now all but a dream. No 
crowd haunts the P.riaco Doors ; the Sublime 
Porte, like the Castle of Bombay, is but an official 
phrase. 


me common dross ot old Turkey, tue 
baggy trousers and turban, are seldom to bo seen 
in the city, though I saw enough of them among 
the soldiers that were mobilised. Educated Turks 
all wear European dress, the fez alone proclaiming 
the Mussulman, though the fez it'elf ismisleading, 
since many Armenians wear it. Brit monotony of 
dress would not prevent the street crowd from 
being intensely interesting, if only you bad a 
friend to explain it to you. Otherwise, it is 
impossible to tell whom jou are looking at. The 
lurkish women do indeed, not a few of them, 
even to-day go about veiled, in solemn black 
re«ses that inflame no stranger’s passions. But 
many have taken to European garments and 
such cannot by a stranger’s eye be distinguished 
from females of other races. And many mces 
crowd the streets of Constantinople; Greeks, 
1 ‘urns, Jews Armenians and non descripts from 
a» parts of South-Eastern Europe. Black eyes 
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sallow are common 
comptei.™ icoLtonUnoploi. 

“rrvr it ™ y r^u-biy k«p 

stylish dress, me very i » little of 

to their own qportow, for I ^ allowea - n 
them nnd beggars are no © have been 
prominent places. Pe* P ® I . j koow not. 
provided for elsewhere, like the do„s , r 
lhog .„a humour of •£**<*£ 
very much— considering ^ -f _ flin banks— 


very much-^nsidering ftt ^ banks _. 

Tlier< 6 _ U n2 for nothing '.—and crowds at the bakers 
struggling ^ notin g there was no 

Shops struggling for bM. Even the 

loud talking and fl _ jj leaving 

soldiers, not t ^ in the 

to fight each oth , n think it must have 

«ESfr£.-«i 

S^^-23-3K 

restore order. Mug. “ h Ury of 

L«!r;end.rfu.ly, ; le^U«>f~f^tito fe 

5tt is Asia* ? t0 O^tanUnople, not 
not easy to spot hra 1 9 . It0 mCentral 

EKE SiKfS.? 

then (0 the Tup ,, tho ,„ of old-fashioned 

features are something J h h^ ^ ^ Torti ah 

•fntK'of th: «Ln.h century wore the same 
features, for (i) natural '” t „,U- 

t°to B ot fomeiTev”, of European blood, amongst 
the Turks. 

jcctumsaa not impossible. }> „„ doOT 

were a Mongolian people , fu) j , . / ; j:\ 

Klrt SiS. tn to t “f™ 

that the whit, races, a, “j p ’Zhto 

should ho divi.Ied;ii.to willow and Son d). Protoh y 
tho ancestors of the Hungarian, we.onot very 


the Christian religion, and later rno 

h^AlTSSSSSTJ 

between Europe nnd Asia, though it tame very 
“:,y heing P crossed by .the Arata i Ibn 
Khaldoun is more modem in tone than “T 
V.Vmoean of his age. But it was never in sight 
among the Turks, though their character has 
some elements that appeal to Europearp and 
the actual gulf between them and the European oi , 
the fifteenth century was comparatively small, 
ih. name of Christianity-for one doubte if much 
real difference in point of view lay beneath it tort 
them apart, and incessant war hardened them 
mutual sentiment. Later on, tho movement of _ 
tho Revolution created a more real breach than 
anything that preceded it. '■ 

Turkey had its own Revolution a few years ago, 
and we know that her friends had great hopes of 
her future. Nor, if as judged by Constantinople 
alone, would those hopes appear groundless. 
'There is no doubt that much has been gamed m 
the administration of the city and real f»»»U7 
permanent-progress has set in. It 
country districts, as I am told, that the worst 
failings of old Turkey survive, the corruption, 
misgovernment and cruelty which made the 
name of the whole country a reproach. There 
is only too much evidence in support _ of 
these changes; but I think without being 
nn optimist that there was plenty at Con- 
stantinople to encourage a hope that good influen- 
ces might spread abroad and redeem the future. 
Unfortunately the Turks have taken the wrong 
turning in the war, so their opportunities for 
good or bad government aie likely to be cut 
short 


I fancy that most tourists will carry away from 
Constantinople some kindly feelings towards the 
Turk. Whatever be his corruption in office, ho 
is an honest man in private dealings, at least more 
holy than his neighbours in the Levant. 
Having been bred to a ruling part he doe3 not 
practice importunities for buckshish , and if 
you treat him like a gentleman he does not 
impose on you. His manners and his speech are 
(puet, and I fancy lie must be classed among the 
taciturn rather than the voluble of mankind. 

Constantinople I left as one of the stream, of 
refugees. Very thankful I was to find myself on 
the Capri surveying the quay behind me. 
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There wore streams of country Turks mobilised 
for the great adventure, tramping In with their 
few belongings slung in bags about them, proa- 
log forward to ttio depot* where arms and 
uniforms were scried out and thence onwards 
to the frontier. Most of them were young, hut 
there were many grinded heads to ho seen and 
ago itself nas not spared. Nothing was spared. 
The cab horses were all scired, and l could 
scarcely get in) self and my baggngo transported 
to the <piay. Turkey surely meant to strike that 
very moment and 1 cannot imagine now what 
held her back. 

Eightocn nationalities crowded tho Capri. She 
came from Odessa, and brought with her three 
Englishmen, escaped by a miracle from Baku. 
Then there were hundreds of fugitivo Greeks, 
battered wretched people who ought on every 
ground of reason to have (lung themselves into 
the sea, but far from doing bo luid made it the 
aim of their lives to multiply their kind. Many 
were going from Constantinople to Smyrna — 
no great chango of misery. But pcoplo like these, 
born and bred to misery, do not seem to feel it ; 
paradoxically, as one may say, they seem to bo 
comfortable only in a stato of misery. If, for 
instance, you could cure their sore eyes, they 
would be uneasy till they got them infected again. 
Endless bundles they carried with them , broken 
furniture, as cumbrous and unprofitable as Bar- 
‘ dolph’s late-caso ; in good sooth they were a 
“ picturesque " crowd. Sleeping among them there 
was a Russian millionaire, with his pockets staffed 
full of Russian notes. In the first class there was 
an American rich'in gold, who gave half a sovereign 
to the boatman at Smyrna and peradventure camo 
nearer being robbed and murdered than he 
imagined. 1 hope he got through to the Start 
and Stripes all right. Then there were French 
and Italians, and heaps of Germans. I sat at table 
with eleven Germans and one Russian. We were all 
at War, yet, we were all good friends on that boat. 
Those Germans were ali men of nearly forty years 
of age, dragged from their families and their busi- 
ness to danger and possibly to death and almost 
certainly to ruin, but their tone was cheerful 
and quite friendly to Great Britain. Tboy 
were pot Germans of to-day’s Imperial mould 
but Germans of an earlier day, which no cne 
esteems more than myself. We exchanged views 


a little, not losing right of ixuJUW or foi getting 
our countries' cnu*(w, but joining in « hope 
that human nature would not 1* degrades nor 
human good feeling swept nvay by the coming 
struggle. Germany has done much in the last 
three montliH to bring about this disaster to 
Europe and the world, but I am glad to think 
my own hist interview with tho enemy was one 
from which (when they are feourged into peni- 
tence) I can draw strength against malice and 
catch n vista of reunion, in our dealings with our 
fellow-men it is always general views that foster 
enmity and cynicism, kindly feeling springs up 
between man nnd man. ‘‘ I hato mankind,” 
said Swift, “ but I can make ft shift to love Tom 
and Dick and Harry.” 


Swiftly tho Cajrri turned from tho quay, nnd 
glided out of tho Golden Horn, and in n moment 
tho myriad houses of tho city, the mosques and 
tbo seraglio was lost to aiew. Tho voynge wss not 
uncomfortable. The food was excellent. Tho 
passengers by common consent avoided all quar- 
relling and the horror of tho «eno disappeared in 
• a kind of gaiety. Wc had an anxious day at tho 
Dardanelles, where tho Turks for twenty-four 
hours refused to pass us. Their attitude was 
variously interpreted by tho passengers. Some 
opining tboy had lost a torj*cdo, others that 
nothing more was designed than to establish 
tho power of Turkey. Anyhow, there we lay 
for a day, sun eying tho long hills that line the 
Strait, gaunt wildernes'-es, of no civilisation 
reminiscent or prospective. Next us was the 
Saghalien, crowded with French reservists, avho 
had left I’era four days before, with much waving 
of tricolours and singing of the Marseillaise. 
Row they were Turkish prisoners — and I believe it 
was weeks before they escaped. AVe were luckier, , 
for next day our release was sanctioned, and a 
tug was sent to guide us through the mines. AVe 
did not fail to follow her inch by inch, till at list 
she hooted in token of our security and we joy- 
ously hooted a triple note— at once acknowledg- 
ment and farewell. 

f u, « r™»s. A moment’s sensation, 
as the £rafa u and Ooebm meed post us : a little 
III 10 ," 1 , iv. nnd at last the Piiuas. 

Most of the pjssencem „ e „ t „„ „ i(h Q . 

oonool, ? d “e' b0r “ “> d «*TO«1 forth tom- 
connoltre for another campaign. 
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chiefly by Greek* who wished to lift unit oil to 
Greece. Constant vising* ng linst the Turk* took 
place in. the course of tho nineteenth contuiy. 
Graeco also desired the union and when in 1 Bit (5 
tho Cretans again revolted Greece intervened to 
assist them. In tho war of 1897 tho Greeks were 
completely defeated by tho Turks, and had to 
code some territory and pay an indemnity. 
Crete, however, was made into an autonomous 
state under tho protection of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, with Princo Georgoof Greece 
as High Commissioner. 

Rumania was the next of tho throe neutral 
kingdoms to gain independence. Though later 
of gaining it than Greece, Rumania ns a matter 
of fact never had come so completely under the 
control of the Turks as the rest of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Rumania is composed of the old 
D.mubian Principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia 
and coincides to « considerable extent with tho 
' old Roman province of Dacia which Trajan added 
to the Empire in 10G AD. The Rumani.aus 
claim to be a Latin people, the descendants* of the 
old settlers of Dacia, and their language is 
certaihly a Romance language though considerably 
modified by Slavonic influences. There has been 
a good deal of controversy as to whether the 
T’ lacks or Wallachs are now really Latins, for 
their country was for centuries swept by count' 
less hordes of invaders of different races The 
more one investigates the question of race, the 
more ono becomes convinced that purity of race 
is largely a fiction, at all events in countries that 
have experienced successive waves of invasion 
or migration. Persistence of language seems, 
however, to argue for the persistence of a race, 
and in all probability the Romanians are as much 
entitled to be regarded as Latins as are many 
. Italians, and are ns much Latin in blood ns many 
of the continental Greeks are Greek. Many of 
the Dico-Romans found shelter in the Carpa- 
thians, and when the force of the invading hordes 
of Slavs and Mongols was spent descended from 
tho mountains as did the remnants of the Visi- 
gothic- Romans in Spain. In religion the Ruma- 
nians belong for the most part to the Orthodox, 
Greek Church. 

The two Principalities came into existence 
about the end of the thirteenth century after the 
wave of Tartar invasion had receded. A Ruma- 
nian chief, named Rudolf the Black, came down 
from the Caipatlnana and established himself in 
Wallachia about 1290, and a few years later a 
Rumanian colony from Transylvania, headed by 
one Dragoche, settled farther north in Moldavia. 


In the course ci f tho fourteenth century W fllU- 
eliia beenmo tributary to the Tniks, hut waa 
allowed to retain its local independence. Mol- 
davia being farther off remained independent till 
after tho fall of Constantinople when it, too, had 
to acknowledge tho Sultan as its suzerain. For 
n time it continued to enjoy practical independ- 
cnco but internal dimensions placed into the 
hands of tho Turks, and concessions were mode 
b» princes who wished to obtain tho favour of 
the Sultan. John tho Terrible, who beenmo 
Piinco of Moldavia in 1572, revolted against the 
Turks but was ultimately defeated and slain. 
His later contemporary Michael the Brave, who 
became Princo of Wallachia in 1593, was for a 
timo successful in creating a “ Great Rumania, 
for he brought under his sway Transylvania and 
Moldavia. The Rumanian spirit of nationality, 
however, was not yet strongly developed, and the 
Hungarian nobles hated him. Moldavia revolted ; 
ho lost Transylvania, and while trying to recon- 
quer it was treacherously murdered. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies the condition of the Rumanians was very 
miserable. This was duo partly to tho bad 
system of government and partly to the wars 
caused by tho ambition -if Austria nnd Russia. 
The Princes or Ilospodars of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia were appointed by the Sultan and were 
constantly changed. Until the revolt of Greece 
took place, the administration of Ottoman affairs 
was largely entrusted to the Phanariots — the 
Greek?, uho inhabited the Phanar quarter of Con- 
stantinople. Their influence became very great 
in the Principalities. All appointments implied in- 
trigues and the payment of Large sums to the 
Phamiiots and the Porte, and the Hospodare 
recouped tkems°lves for their expenditure at the 
expense of their subjects. The native nobles or 
boyarda of course raised the national cry of 
“ Rumania for the Rumanians,” which in their 
mouths meant that they ought to be given offices 
and the opportunities for plunder which office 
meant to them, but the Phanariots continued to 
increase in power, and from 1716 to 1B21 the 
Ilospodars were always Phanariots. 

hen Russia began to appear-above tho hori- 
zon as a great pon er the Rumanians turned to 
her for help. In tho Turkish war oFI711 Peter the 
Great entered the Principalities. lie failed igno- 
miniously to achieve anything against Turkey 
but his successors were more fortunate. It seemed 
fora time as if Russia under Catherine II. were 
going to annex the Principalities but Austrian 
jealousy prevented this from happening. The 
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Treaty of Ivutchuk-Kaindardji in 1774, however, 
cave Russia an informal protectorate over the 
Principalities while it secured various privileges 
for their inhabitants. Tly way of compensation 
Austria in 1774 obtained Bukomna, tim riorth- 
eastem corner of Moldavia, from the Sultan. In 
1802 Russia increased her * influence by making 
the Sultan agree that the Ho^odars should not 
be removed without the consent of the Cmr, and 
in 1812 obtained the part of Moldavia between 
the Truth and the Dniester known as Bessarabia. 

This annexation was a great grief to the Bn™"'* 
ans and their experiences .Iv.ring the frequent 
occupations of their territories by Rushan armies 
made them feel by no means anxioms to become 
subjects of tho Czar. 

The revolt of Greece and the Treaty of Adria- 
node brought much relief to the unfortunate 
Rttm.nims. Henceforu-erd lli«y uere to ho 
ruled by native llospodars who were to i» 
appointed for life. They were to have complete 
internal independence end merely wy » Jm.i 
tribute to tho Porte. On the other ■ hand 
ItamenK lied become piuctieef y " Rn«‘i»n 
protectorete. In iptte of tin", honetor, 
Hum.niv now br-pvt. to pro.per end e genu n. 
netionel feeling begin to grow, largely under the 
inAuenco of Frrneli ideee. Tho vi.ton o a (, 
Rumenie, in which the Rumman, of Tran.yl- 
vanio, Riikovrin. end Rel.arabia eltould he united 
with Moldavia end Wellachia, lagan to nppenr-n 
vition which may have important con.cpcnco* in 
the not ter dietant future. Hut t» •»" «*• 
•till needed to unite end free rompleteiy the two 
Principality.. AViiera war broke out bfltweon 
Rita.ia end Turkey In U51, Rn*'.* oeenpieil the 
rhnuhian rrincipelitie., Tl.i> in due eourw 1«1 
to the Crimean AV»r. TVlieu that aaer »a, en.le.1 
hy the Treaty of Pari, in lSf.li the Iltman Pro- 
teetornto over them was abolished, part of 
Bessarabia was restored to Mold ivis, end the two 
Principalities were to bo allowed in future to have 
separate, independent, national administrations. 
Great Britain anJ France had wished that 
they should bo united into a magfe atato 
but Austria and Turkey would not permit this. 
But Moldavia and Walla eh is took tho matter 
into their own hands and solved the problem in 
1830 bv each of them electing Colonel Alev.andir 
CWa as their Prince. In NoveroWr of the name 
year tho united Principalities took tho name of 
Uumania. . 

In ISGfl Trinco Couzr wns deposed and Prince 
Charles of Kohenzollem-Sigmaringcn— a cousin 


of tho Royal family of Prnss.—w.s elected He 
reigned till his death in the entnnm of last year 
when he was succeeded by his nephew Ferdinand, 
Under his rule Rumania prospered and succeeded 
in acquiring complete independence. In the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877 the Rumanian army 
joined tho Russians and gained great gl°ry for 
itself at the siege of Plevna. By the Treat) of 
Berlin in 1878 Rumania was declared to bo 
independent of Turkey and in 1881 its ruler 
assumed the title of king. - At the same time, 
however, Russia made a gravo diplomatic mistake. 
She insisted at Berlin that Bessarabia should be 
restored to her and that Rumania should take in 
exchange the territory at the mouth of the 
Danube known as the Dobrudzn, chiefly inhabited 
by Bulgarians. Tho Rumanians bitterly lesented 
this renewed dismemberment of their country, 
and all the more that it naturnlly seemed a 
Btmnge return for the imports nt services their 
army had rendered. It is no wonder that this 
has been remembered by the Rumanians and has 
cooled any feelings of gratitude towards Russia 
that otherwise they might have felt. , 

Whilo Rumania has thus beon playing a promi- 
nent part in the political movements and intri- 
gues as well ns in the wars of south-eastern 
I’.oropo for tho last two hundred years, very 
different lias been the case with Bulgaria, though 
that country occupied a much more distinguished 
position than Rumania did in tho middle ages. 
Buropn indeed knew little and cared less about 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarians until it was startled 
in the summer of 187G by the gruesome accounts 
of “the Bulgarian nti critics." And yet at one 
time Bulgaria had been tho leading power in tho 
Balkan Peninsula and the Bulgarians had been 
the dread of the Eastern Empire. The modern 
Bulgarians nro essentially a Slavonic peoplo 
speaking a Slavonic language. In the fifth or 
sixth century A.D., the Serbs, or ns we call them 
tho Slavs, crossed the Danube and penetrated 
into tho Eastern Empire. Some of them settled 
in tho country south of the Danube now known 
ns -Bulgaria, while others went westwards and 
settled between the Danube and the Adriatic. 
These 1 itter were the ancestors of the peoplo who 
live now n-dnys in Seri in ard Montenegro as well 
as in Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Slavonia, 
Croatia, and other parts of Austria-Hungary. 
The eastern Slavs who inhabited tho old Roman 
province of Moe*n were conquered by a Finno- 
Ugrian race called the Bulgurs, but they succeed- 
ed in assimilating their conquerors though they 
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kept the Bulgarian name. In the ninth century 
they wore Christianised by two brothers Cyril 
and Methodius. Cyril invented for them the 
adaptation of the Greek alphabet which is used in 
Russia and throughout most of the Balkan 
states and which in honour of its inventor is 
called the Cyrillic alphabet. In the tenth century 
tho Bulgarian Czars ruled over moRt of the 
Balkan Peninsula. In 1018 tho Emperor 
Basil II. destroyed tho Bulgarian Empire which 
had thon reached tho height of its power under 
its Czar Samuel. Basil in honour of his victories 
was called Boulgnroktonos, the slayer of 
Bulgars. For a hundred and eighty years tho 
Bulgarians were under the domination of the 
Greek Empire but in 1186 ft popular rising 
under one John Asen lead to the revival 
of the Bulgarian power, and the Czar John 
Asen II, who reigned at Tirnovo from 1218 to 
1241, made Bulgaria once again the greatest power 
in south-eastern-Europo. His rule was one 
of prosperity for Bulgaria. He included in 
his dominions most of tho Balkan Peninsula and 
he made the Church of Bulgaria independent of 
that of Constantinople, with a Patriarch of its own, 
With his death the glory of Bulgaria came to an 
end, and Serbia took the leading place. Early in 
the fourteenth century King Stephen of Serbia 
made Bulgaria a vassal state. The hostility of 
the two Slav states toward one another, and the 
dislike both of them felt towards the Greeks, pre- 
pared the way for the easy conquest of the 
Balkan Peninsula by the Turks. In 1 389 the 
Serbian power was shattered by Murad II. on the 
fatal field of Kossovo. In 1390 Tirnovo was 
taken and sacked by the Turks, and for nearly 
five hundred years Bulgaria disappeared from the 
m ap of Europe. . „ . 

During this period Bulgaria suffered a good 
deal at the hands* of the Greek clergy as well as 
nt those of Turkish pashas, and the Turks seeing 
in the Bulgarian dislike of the Greeks an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out their favoured principle of 
government “ Divide and Buie ” ultimately allow- 
ed the Bulgarians to have an ecclesiastical organi- 
sation 0 f their own with an Exarch at Con- 
. ntinople independent of the Greek Patriarch. 
Thus nowadays religious differences help to sepa- 
r»te from , , . . , 

The “ Bulgarian atrocities," to which reference 
t = nlreadv been made, were the result of the 
'^k-eninl o f national life caused by the in- 
8“*° Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875. 

• JJJJ 1 rising led to restlessness among the Slav 


populations in Turkey. The atrocities were the 
work chiefly of irregular Turkish troops who 
were sent to Bulgaria to keep it quiet. 
They succeeded in extirpating ft number of Bui 
garinns but it was a fatal success for Turkey. In 
1870 Serbia declared war against Turkey and 
when she was defeated tho European Powers in- 
tervened. Anxious though Great Britain had 
been to protect Turkey from Russia, she could not 
in tho fnco of tho Bulgarian horrors do much, ana 
when Il^isBin declared war against Turkey in 1877 
and wi>4 joined by Greece, Serbia, Montenegro and 
Rumfnia, Turkey’found herself without an ally. 
In tho war itself Bulgaria took no part except 
that it was the scene of the most serious fighting 
between Turkey nnd Russia. ‘When* at last in 
tho beginning of 1878 tho victorious Russians 
were within Bight of Constantinople the Treaty of 
San Stefano was made. According to it a gieat 
autonomous principality of Bulgaria was to be 
created, extending from the Black Sea to the 
riSgean and including most of Macedonia. Lord 
Beaconsfield insisted that the terms of this Treaty 
should be considered by the European Powers and 
to this Russia at Last agreed. The Congress which 
met at Berlin largely modified the terms of peace. 
Bulgaria was divided, and only the part lying 
between the Danube and the Balkans was to be 
constituted an autonomous state while southern 
Bulgaria, known as Eastern Roumelia, and Mace- 
donia were separated from it, and remained under 
Turkish rule. Bulgaria thus became a principal- 
ity and Prince Alexander of Eattcnberg, ft 
German prince of the House of Hesse, was mode 
its first ruler. At first Bulgaria and its Prince 
were completely under Russian influence, but 
gradually Bulgaria began to find that it too had ft 
national feeling, and Alexander fell under the 
displeasure of the Czar. In 1885 a movement 
suddenly took place in Eastern Roumelia which 
declared itself to be united with Bulgaria. In 
spite of opposition from interested quarters, the 
union was carried out, but as a result Serbia 
declared war against Bulgaria. To the surprise 
of Europe Serbia was beaten, and Austria which 
at that period posed as the patron of Serbia had 
to intervene. Shortly after this victory, in 
August 1886, Prince Alexander was kidnapped 
.and carried off to Russia by the pro-Russian 
party, but Stambuloff, the great Bulgarian states- 
man, secured the control of the government and 
invited Alexander to return. The Prince did so 
but at the same time foolishly offered to abdicate 
if the Czar wished it. The Czar did wish it, and 
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h. bed to go. 

anti-Russian feeling m o ., to 1qo1c ou t 
,od hi, fe"o*-“‘.°““: “7 oico te ll on young 
for another prince. Tb Cobur g.Gotha 

Prince Ferdinand of the ° in Angnst 

family who accepted the . Ferdinand 

1687. Russia infused to recog ^ tut 
for eight years but under thedis- 

happened, however, Stem , ■ ,, n [rom power, 

pleasure of Ferdinand and . , e j i n the 

Shortly afterwards lie was murdered ^ ^ 
streets of Sofia, and his mar revo lution took 
punished. In 1908 when I the revel ■ 
place in Turkey, Bulgaria decla d Cl „ 

pendent and Ferdinand assumed the 
of Bulgaria. Macedonia, tho 

During the last thirty y . Serbia 

Turkish piovince, lying between totm . c entre 

and Bulgaria, has been the I chief , 

of Eastern Europe In “ddriion “ 

Macedonia contains Greeks, ' ^ thr ee 

and Vlaehs or Rumanians. E»«h »( d lea- 
countries bordering on it coveted ThaSu itan 
lous of its neighbours in COnsequ ”, pUying nft 
Abdul Hamid ■ most *»» 8 * ,u ' “ with 
the Balkan powers one , , *, Macedonia 

the most disastrous results so far as Mac 
was concerned. When the Y "“nS T “ h r “ ^ght 
into power in 1908, it was hope , n j a y but it 

put an end to tho anarchy m M.^n.^ “ 

soon became apparent that their Turkey, 

was to turn all the different 'Turks, 

whether Christian or Muh«mm«d»». nto 
They thua succeeded in making wel , „ s 

Muhammadan Albanians an a hostile to 

Oreeks, Serbs, Bulgarians and b k „„ n 

their regime. The result was a .. p ;n 

drawing together of the usual ly ^hostile B.Btau 
states. An alliance was formed between G , 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro nnd ■" 
autumn of 1912 war broke out between these 
states and Turkey. Greece had ■*»«” “P 
in 1897 that it was not expected B b 0 f 

tinguish herself, and there is good 
believing that the Germanic powers P 0 ™ tied 

the war because they expected that the Turkish 

army now reorganised and armed hy y 

would easily defeat its enemies. ™e “Ppo.iM 
proved to bo the case. The Greek., 1 the S 0 <t»n>. 
and the Bulgarians all defeated the Turkish troop 
opposed to them. Tho Bulgarian army advanced 
to within a short distance of Constantinople, and 
the Turks sued tor peace. 

Before the war broke out the Great Powers to 


7 TTit^had told the three Allies that 
try to P™' en ‘ ‘ f allowed to disturb the tern- 
they would not bo alio had isted 

torial Itatns yim- . I t h a t Turkey had 

spite of thiB warning Impossible to 

collapsed, the Rowers found ri to be Wg „( 
carry out their thr«.t The ream 8^. ^ 
tli. map, however, y h ad been much 

two reasons bin*. 1 “*^ expected to' be, 
more successful than l “ J JL distribution of 
and the ^ S to be modified. 

decided views of their o n p geaboaid of the 

- 

Ibe wished to have practically the whole of the 
ar„ ean coast including Salonika which Ureece 
tad conquered. Suddenly in the early summer 
of 1913 the Bulgarian armies without wfiumg 
attacked those of her former Allies, rnde 
coeth before destruction," and so it proved in the 
Lse of Bulgaria. Greece and Serbia proved more 
than a match for her, and her neighbours 
Rumania nnd Turkey took "JJ 1 ?' 

distress. The Tinks stole back to Adnanople in 
ST-*. treaty which had just been signed 
ceding it to Bulgaria. Rumania moved her 
trooos into Bulgaria, and . announced that they 
3 march on Sofia unless 1 0>1» n. ceded 
some territory on the Danube including the 
strong fortress of Silistria/ Bulgaria was brought 
to her knee., and by the Treaty of Bucharest 
she lost not merely the additional territory 
she had coveted but also much of what 
would otherwise have been hers as well »• Foma 
of her original territory. By the treaties which 
ended the two Balkan wars the territory of 
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Greece has been much increased. A largo part 
of Macedonia including the coveted seaport of 
Salonika has fallen to her share, and sho has 
gained also Crete and a number of other islands, — 
how many had not been Gnally settled when the 
Great War broke out. She was prevented how- 
ever from taking a part of Albania which sho 
claims to be Greek, just ns Montenegro in the 
north was prevented f»om retaining Scutari. 
The Albanians are neither Slavs nor Greeks but 
are a race by themselves being probably akin to 
the ancient Illyrians. They number about a 
million and a half and have a language of their 
own. Some of them are Christians, others are 
Muhammadans, and they are all an inde- 
pendent if somewhat lawless race. Albania, 
it. was arranged, was to bo a separate state 
with a Prince of its own and consequently 
in the name of the principle of nationality the 
Greeks nnd Montenegrins were warned ofV by the 
Powers. It will be remembered that a German 
princeling William of Wied was for a short time 
its ruler with the title of Mpret, but he has left 
his dominions and is said to have sought a quieter 
haven in the German army Meantime to restore 
order, Greece has temporarily re occupied part of 
southern Albania, while Italian troops are taking 
care of Vahjna. 


. cannot bo said that the Treaty of Bucharest 
is likely to be a permanent settlement of the 
. Balkan question. It has placed Bulgarian popu- 
lations under Greece, Serbia and Rumania, and 
Bulgaria is certain to try to upset it sooner or 
later. If she is wise she will seek to come to 
nn understanding with her former Allies and 
with Rumania, and to settle things in a peaceful 
manner. If, as seems probable, Austria Hungary 
will alter the war have to give Serbia and Ruma- 
nia part of the Hapsburg lands inhabited by 
herbs and Rumanians, these two countries might 
quite well bo expected to restore to Bulgaria what 
are really Bulgarian lands The trouble with 
regard to nationality in the Balkans is that the 
1 61 like the American lady in Lau- 

rcnco Ohphant's story who always felt so demo 
cratic to those above her— feel the principle of 
nationality \cry keenly only when they ore claim- 
ing tor themselves lands inhibited by people of 


their own rnco. When unfoitunntely a popula- 
tion on coveted tenitoiy is nn alien one, then the 
principle of nationality ghos place to that of 
territoriality, and too often this Jus led to the 
“removal" of the aliens. Bulgaria is doubt- 
less nt present closely watching tho course 
of events. Sho must bo swayed by conflict- 
ing motives — hatred of Rumania nnd her Into 
Allies, gratitude to Russia and yet fear of 
her, dislike of Turkey, fear of Austria-Hungary. 
Weakened by two wars and conscious of the fact 
that Austro-Gcrmnn domination in the Balkan 
Peninsula would mean ultimate ruin for the 
nationalities there she will probably sacrifice her 
rcxengefiil feelings to her manifest self-interest 
and seek by remaining neutral to gain some 
reward when peace is made. 


It is said indeed that in all three countries the 
people are strongly in f.nour of joining the 
Allies and that they are being held back by their 
Governments. It is not surprising that tho 
Governments of Greece and Bui garin, countries 
which have just passed through two exhausting 
wars, should seek to maintain their neutrality. It 
is difficult to see how Rumania can continue 
to do so. In the recent Balkan struggle she took 
no part till towards the end when without fight- 
ing she secured a large slice of territory. But, 
circumstances aie different now, nnd if Rumania 
does not come in as a combatant she may find 
that her territorial ambitions will receive no 
recognition. I have nheady indicated wbat 
these ambitions are. In Transylvania, Ilukowina, 
and Bessarabia there are millions of Rumanians 
and the Rumanian patriots dream of a Great 
Rumania containing over eleven million inhabit- 
ants and uniting under a national government 
all theso scattered fragments of the Rumanian 
race. Only with the help of Russia can this 
dream ho even partially le.alised, nnd it will be 
surpns.ng if ln the course of the next few 
months Rumania does not seek to gain the free- 
dom of her compatriots in Transylvania who hare 
so long been suffering from the domination of the 
Hungarians, and if she is not found ranging her- 
self on the side of the Allies in the great 
ru ogl 0 for the freedom of nationalities 
nnu of nations. 
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. E propose in this Mtiele to deduce, »» t«r 
'■Yt „ P , Ldblo, from details culled tr ° m T°'‘. 

tieil history those unwritten rules »nd 
principles which nctuoted the 
our JlJ.nl Jn rulers in their '»“■ 
other end with their neighbour, of other creed.. 

CA.CSU8 BELLI. 

Venous csuses contributed to ‘he were of 
Hem in Indie. Desi.e for see- told, end lend 
empire we, probnbly the ™>» ‘ 

curliest times. The invasions of the l Uh cent! ry 

eimedethooty end pUioder end rtWo^J 

Z^r-Th^ l "esult, ripened into the AW- 
kingdom of -Delhi end the Mughel empi « of 
Hindustan. of S 

situated the settlements of the Muhem ^ 
Meleber end their pure with locel Rajah. tb 
end with the Fortugu.se new-oomere. It true 
that the one great-element in these wars ■"» 
iconoclastio reel end desire to 
But the force of religion ha. been P»«y « 
eggcmteil The colonies of Mn«mlmen Arabs in 
Sindh set up . government there, which was os 
remarkable for religious tolerance a» it “ lor 
economic efficiency. The descendants of Aiate 
an.) Moorish settler, in Malabar displayed thmr 
fanatical reel egeinst the fanatical Portuguese, but 
they lied been bring for long age. in that part of 
the country respecting the .el.g.ou. customs 
and usages of the M.iUb.itiens.. Secondly, m 
addition to wars between the Faithful and th 
Infidel, there were else wars between ono 
sect of Muhammadans end another 
a Sunni ruler mad. war on a Shiah king, the 
Shiah soldiers in th. employ of the former seldom 
.bowed any scruples in fighting with brother- 
Khialis in the army of the latter. Even men of 
the same sect thought little of slaughtering their 
fellow-religionists when their leader had to wade 
to the throne through slaughter and civil war. 


Nor can it bo slid that theso wars were moie 
conspicuous fnr humanity than the wars of the 
Islamites with men of alien faiths. 

COMBATANTS. 

The ethics of warfare largely depend on the 
formation of a class of combatants subjected to 
diill and discipline, and the control possessed over 
them by those responsible for the conduct of hos- 
tilities. The armies of the period consisted of a 
sort of feudal array, of bands of mercenaries en- 
gaged from time to time, and of a national militia 
recruited in rare cases by compulsory enlistment. 
Every Jaghirdar was bound to bring into the field 
a definite number of troops in accordance with the 
rank of matisab held by him. European travel- 
lers like Bernier state that in important cam- 
paigns the people at large were bound to follow 
their ruler. Mercenaries were freely employed, 
especially in the declining days of Mughal rule, 
and they had no stomach for hard or consistent 
fighting. It was difficult to maintain the rules of 
war in a motley array whose pay was mostly in 
arrears. The infantry were a despised force,' 
There were a few picked troops round the person 
of the king or emperor ; the rest were a mere 
rabble of foot soldiers and camp followers. The 
fate of a battle depended on the conduct of the 
cavalry and tho elephants of the line. 

Discipline in the Mughal army, already despi- 
cable in the eyes of Sher Shah, was hopelessly at 
fault in the days of Ivhafi Khan. Army organi- 
sation was defective too as the troops belonging 
to the noblemen could N not be easily got 
under and kept in co-ordination subject to 
the orders of the central controlling power. 
The absence of a chain of subordination among 
the sectional commanders was felt soon after a 
battle began. Absence of instruction in tactics 
must be held to account for the small number of 
officers ns compared with the men in the Mughal 
ai my lists. The fall of the Mughal empire was 
mainly due to these military difficulties. Such as 
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they were, any effectual check on the horrors * of 
war on the field of battle must have been difficult 
in most cases, 

WEAPONS OF WAR. 

There is hardly any evidence of restrictions os 
regards the -employment of instruments in war- 
fare. The swoid, spear and javelin, were in 
ordinary use, but fighting was dono also without 
such instruments. The army contained gladia- 
tors, wrestlers and boxers, besides flingeis, miners 
and mariners. It was obviously contrary to 
etiquette to attack an unarmed person with the 
aid of weapons or for a third person to interfere 
when two were engaged in hand-to-hand combat. 
Mussalman gunnery was more efficient than that 
of the Hindus, thanks to the attention paid to 
artillery by the Turks and Egyptians. The guns 
shot not merely shot and shell aimed nt tho life 
of tho enemy, but materials calculated to inflict 
torture on the flesh. Lead, rockets, explosives and 
Naphtha balls are mentioned by Mussalman 
writers of the Afghan period. Turks of the 
eleventh century seem to have used a * magic 
stone which raised a thick fog to cause confusion 
in the ranks of the enemy.’ But these are rare 
instances. Warfare was conducted as a rule with 
the ordinary instruments, not prohibited by the 
modern rules of international law. 

METHODS OP WARFARE 

It cannot be said that with the Muhammadans 
warfare was a ‘ game governed by elaborate rules ’ 
as it was among the Hindus in ancient and 
medi.eval times. But a recent writer goes too 
far when he says that the Mussalman soldiers 
were altogether unhampered by these rules 
of war. It is true that night-fighting and 
ambuscades were not plainly forbidden by 
the law and practice of Islamite nations even 
in Mughal times. Nor can it be said, as 
of Hindu warfare, that the men of the 
contending armies were comrades and compani- 
ons till the beat of drum drew them apart and 
after its resounding stopped the military opera- 
tions of the day. But these are instances where 
an invading army thought it its duty to give' the 
enemy warning of its intended approach, and 
where peaceful negotiations were tried before 
hostilities were formally declared. Fighting was 
in most cases in the open plain and carried on in 
a bold straightforward fashion. There was. a 
great measure of chivalry in many of tho wans. 
It may bo said, on tho whole, that the open 
fighting of thfe Mughal army stood in contrast to 
the guerilla warfare and sharp reprisals of the 


Mahmttas. Ruses and stratagems were doubt- 
less employed on both aides. Instances there me 
where the surrender of nn enemy was hastened 
by poisoning the wells and vitiating their food 
and drink, but these dishonourable devices were 
very rarely used, indeed. 

ENEMY PERSON. 

Scanty regard was shown to tho person of the 
enemy. It is true that soldiers who applied for 
quarter were granted their request in normal 
cases. Barani speciilly mentions the fact that 
AhiudJin refused quarter to the Mongol invad- 
ers. But Mughal conquerors even the best 
of them took nn inhuman pride in erecting 
pyramids of the heads of the fallen enemy. Cap- 
tuied spies of course suffered a cruel death. Cap- 
tured rebels were itnjialed or put to death with 
excruciating torture. It must bo borne in mind, 
however, that we are speaking of medi.eval time-, 
when horrors of war were great among other 
nations as well. Purchas says of Akbar’a empire 
that “ there is no instance the world’s history 
of such a kingdom having been won not only 
with so small an amount of human suffering but 
with so positive a relief from opi>ression." This 
language of exaggeration certainly contains an 
element of truth and may be made much of 
by one ambitious of obtaining a comparative 
estimate. 


ENEMV CHARACTER. 

Enemy character was acquired not merely by 
those who fought in the field but by their family 
and dependents. The capture of women and 
children belonging to the combatants was an 
unknown thing till the time of the Khaljis. But 
it became the fashion in later times that the 
women should pass into the harem of the con- 
queror and sometimes be sold into slavery with 
their children. The great Akbar introdued a 
change for tho bettor in this respect. In the 
seventh year of his reign lie ordered that the 
wives, children and dependents of captives taken 
in war should bo free from molestation and bo 
neither sold nor kept in slavery according to the 
practice then in vogue. “If the husband pursue 
an evil course, what fault is it of the wife? And 
if the father rebel, how can the children bo 
blamed ? ” It is difficult to determine, however, 
to what extent this counsel of perfection was 
carried into execution. That women nnd child- 
ren were cap Hired ns prisoners of war m clear in 
the chronicles. The Taiikh-i-Alfi mentions au 
nibtance in the jeni 1567 and the Tabakat-i- 
Ahbar, in 1581. Tho lands and effects of au 
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enemy tdso act|UireJ enemy ^omT “’J 

„ek o! villngM end pillage ot “, TO y 8 

the incidents of wnrfnre. Mn . c ombntnnt 

ance consequent on wnrlilte °P““*™ S j rf ° awa y 

the maxims of Sher Shnh was - llut 0 f little 

the agriculturist all out ? s bel „ c .„ 

profit.” Though commercial activ ‘ es 
belligerent states «. '^^^“^mmerdai 

lht,\“S»ler a s i» the necessaries of life. »« 

Zn arisiad their rights of property and trade 
respected by the belligerents. 

AlHhepro^^-.;"^ 

£S% 

“diS-s^dit generally 

selves. Even neutral tenstory w» »•» 

IXTih.' »5: r «hcy aaij^fto m«r« 

Mughal times. The 

sysss«af “tst 1 ;- £ 

the enemy the residence of the Ui ^ 
Sayyids and Holy men a ! one "? otter p u ce s of 
devastation. _ The temples dered raze d 

infidel worship were most y P . j n9 

t. the ground, and ta 

One broad exception has, ’ 6 urpris- 

Tho Mongol race has shown m history a s P 
mg regard for the artistic J!rd. 

ducts of the countries conquered by 
Though instances of vandalism may be easiy 
cited, they did not go so far as y of arc jjj. 
Tlieir objects were less th® noble k c5mcns 
tecture and sculpture than the nne y 
of the monographer's art. 

termisatios of war. . . 

War had a glorious end, when it w* 
ed by a treaty. The conqueror addressed 


conquered «s Bon and the Liter 
relationship. Then presents wete 

st^fSSSsss 

anbmission or !»lit.c»l ;“' y h ’““ n ' rre „ dere d to 
SrSeier. was usually ollowcd ‘o °'" ch “* 

lithhiTmlly.ud effect. But there svero numer- 

ous exceptions to this rule. 

The connuerov took possession not only ot the 

the locality, they were generally allowed to ro 
main, if they were agriculturists; otherwise ey 
were liable to be driven out or »»« 
could bo subjected to tbeyurm or poll-tax if they 
were not of the faith. But little else ™s changed 
in the land by the now masters. Peaceful com- 
merce revived with redoubled vigour owing .to its 
suppression during the continuance of hostility. 

The life of the Indian village went on as of old 

and even such changes as were attempted wererf 
hardly any political significance. As bir ». 
Sr puts it, “the Muhammedan conqueror* 
never succeeded in really forcing their system on 
the races of India.” 


CONCLUSION’. 

Such were the rules of warfare, so far as one 
could generalise from the facts of military his- 
tory. Local customs were, doubtless, divergent ; 
and rules which were in vogue at one time were 
discarded by a later generation. There was 
nothing of the nature of an • International Law, 
which nations felt themselves bound to observe. 
But recent events lead us doubt whether the pro- - 
Bent times are really far ahead of the medieval. 
Of what avail is the work laboriously done in the 
■ Palace of Peace ' at the Hague when the Halls 
of Kultur rejoice over the sinking of the * r nlaba, 
glory in acts of submarine piracy, and. applaud 
the massacres of, Louvain and Dinant, of 
Aerschott and of Senlis ? 



THE DANGER OF DRAWN WARS 

BY PROF. H. P. FARRELL. 


-ri T the time of writing — April 12 — it may be 
taken as absolutely certain that the 
Jj\ German offensive is at an end. In the 
w l' west they will not advanco another step. 

If in the terrible days of October and November 
they failed to pierce the allied line, notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages which numbers, long and 
careful preparation, splendid equipment, and a 
plentiful supply of all munitions gave them, how 
can they hope to do so now, when all these 
advantages are being steadily transferred to the 
Allies ? Even the staunchest and most confident 
German soldier regards the position in the west 
only ns a stateraate. Paris therefore is safe, and 
so is all of fair France that has escaped the terrible 
hand of the invader. Similarly England need 
have no fears — if she ever had any — of an inva- 
sion. If the German fleet declined to fight in 
the early days of the war when it was relatively 
stronger than it is to-day, there is an ever 
increasing reason why it should now view the 
prospect of a battle with just as much disfavour. 

If it does come out and fight, the chances aie 
overwhelmingly against it, but it is more than 
likely that the fleet will be kept intact as a valu- 
able asset in the inevitable haggling which will 
precede the signing of the treaty of peace, The 
sinking of English merchant vessels by German 
submarines will doubtless continue We may 
oven hear of more aerial raids on the English 
coast, although since our sailors and airmen have 
given the enemy something to think about at 
Zeobrugge, these raids seem to have ceased 
Nevertheless they may occur again But these 
* air-raids, and the so-called submarine blockade 
are not part of an oiganised offensive — or if they 
aro, then it is the feeblest and most foolish offen- 
sive ever undertaken. Rather they aie to be 
* regarded as the spiteful and vicious blows of 
defeated and disappointed men. 

Similarly on the eastern frontier the Germans 
have shot their bolt and it has failed of its matk. 
The last great effoit against Warsaw from the 
north has proved fruitless. A portion of Russian 
territory has been occupied, but here, as in the 
west, it may l>o said “ thus far and no further.” 

As for the ’allies of the Germans, so far from 
taking the offensive, they are hard put to it to 


maintain themselves against the attacks of the 
Allies. It is long since wo heaid of any attack 
by the Austrians against fiewia. They uio baicly 
holding their own against tho Russians in the 
Carpathians. The Turkish movement in the 
Caucasus has been decisively checked. Tho attack 
on Eg} pt was never an} thing hut a futile demon- 
stration. The head of the » Persian Gulf is in 
British hands. 

Similarly throughout the Empite — in South 
Africa, in Egypt, in India, the emissaries of the 
German government have done their worst. 
Trouble hag certainly been stined up, but it has 
been suppressed owing to the staunch loyalty of 
all parts of the Empire and the wise and prompt 
measures of the Imperial and other governments 
and no result has been achieved. 

But it does not follow that because our enemies 
have reached the limit of their offensive, that we 
may breathe freely, and declare that all danger is 
at an end. On the contrary, never throughout the 
war has there been a juncture when it has been 
more necessary to set our shoulders resolutely 
to the wheel and to pei mit of no relaxation of 
our efforts until the task that confronts us has 
been completely achieved. We are opposed to an 
enemy who not only fights valiantly and efficient- 
ly in the field, but also insidiously and unscrupu- 
lously in diplomacy, and it is in this latter kind 
of warfaie that we must now be on our guard. 

If the German offensive his now come to an 
end it is equally certain that the forward move- 
ment of the Allies lias not yet begun. Suppose 
the war were to come to an end now, what would 
be the position ? The Gentians hold Belgium — all 
but a few squire miles — a considerable portion of 
the fairest and wealthiest districts in France, and 
eastern Poland. Opposed to this, the Allies bold 
Galicia and some of the less important German 
colonies. Not a single square mile of German 
territory’ is at present occupied by’ the Allies. la 
not the balance immeasurably in favour of the 
Germans ? What then ? Well, it is the task of 
the Allies to throw tlie enemy back until be is at 
last driven to make a stand for the defence of tho 
I'atherlind, and then to carry on their ollensive 
movement until the Germans themselves shall feel 
the horrors of the warfare vv herewith they’ have 
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devastated their neighbours, end so 

V.t, driven to sue for such terms of P ■ ftre 

Miles shall be disposed to grant them. 

t ; ,o“he?nni„TtoreeL the 

this task There me two ways in which it nmy 

to accomplished, The first is to 

onslaught on the German line, both east and 

west, ™d to drive the enemy back stop by step 

by sheer hard fighting. Tto can . he done In* 

the mind shiinks from contemplating the awl 

loss of life and bloodshed svh.el. such »» 

entails. Shall ne find our attack on the ^German 

trenches any easier than that tboG h 

selves did when they attacked the Brftash P»- 

ties, for instance, at Ypres ! And * 

remembered that th. Germans have had ampte 

time to prepare a eeries of entrenched posit,, sns 

behind their outlying defences, 

the grand series oi fortifications 

Rhine. All these positions can he 

bnbly alien once the Germans have con5e . 

their retrograde movement, and nr , , ise g 

quenee dispirited, and It m l\ k 0 ' n ni be easier 

the succeseite attacks of the Allies 

of accomplishment than the first manv 

th, casualties have yet to run mto manJ 

hundreds oi thousands before the end “ J" 

while the waste of money and 

appalling to contemplate. The R'" sl ; 

tlE task on the east no easier than that of them 

Allies on the svest. Twice »t> 1 oast 

found the German network of strategic MJ 

an insuperable bar to tbo ,»"» «' 

Nevertheless there are no obstacles to 1 the mva 

rion of Germany which cannot e _ en 

numbers and determinatmu, but the cos 

and material is great enough to tern y 

minded amongst us. 

Tho second way in which the Germans nay 
bo brought to their knees is by theproc 
of itarvitiou brought above by a ngi • 

This process is already in hand, and its 
effects are being keenly felt in Germany. It 
is slow but very sure. By this process Gemany 
'should bo driven to surrender at the very latest 
by the Summer of 1010- At first eight ^ this 
method seems less costly than the rs 
it is to be doubted whether the bloodshed will be 

very much less in a prolonged trench warfare than 

in a shorter but more vigorous offen,lv ® , 
ment. Certainly the cost in “r is 

greater. Mr. Asquith has stated that the war is 
costing England a million and. a half sterling 
day. That means that if it is earned on for a 


year from now, England will have to find »»o‘h<T 

of trade and the cessation of industry • Ihe nun 
of Germany may be complete, but before the end 
ha, »me every one of ue throughout the Empire 
Ira have felt the pinch, ond I), item mil have felt 

!t Whichever method may bo adopt.d-ond proto- 
' biy it will be a combination of the two, Moulting 

in not so great, loo, of life «• ttat involved m 
an immediate end desperate onolought on the 
German tenches, nor to ouch o mou«tery loss no 

would result from a prolonged blockade yet 
nevertheless demanding great and tumble lo o. I 
have tried to show that tl.e .aerifies that will bo 
demanded of jus are such os to dismay the weak- 
hearted. This is Germany’s opportunity. Seeing 
that she cannot obtain that dominion of the world 
which oho sot out to obtain; seeing that the 
prolongation of tho war means min to herself 
she will doubtless try to work upon 
' fear, and to obtain tbo best terms that she can 
for herself by negotiation. She may offer to 
return to the .lotos quo aut>. She may even 
oiler to allow those colonies which Save been 
wrested from her to remain in tlio hands of the 
Allies There is no doubt that there are people 
£ the ranks of tho latter, who, dismayed by the 
nrospret of the sacrifices demanded by a prolonga- 
tion of tho war, would with avidity ee.se upon such 
terms, nuil should they be refused by the allied 
governments, would form the nucleus of a “Stop 
the war" party, which would become a great and 
ever-increasing embarrassment to the governments 
in the accomplishment of their task: Even now 
there are signs of tho growth of such a party. 
From the Haiti/ Had of fifth February, I quote 
the following 


Let there be no 1 penal pe.ee,' cries the ™»gnat,i- 
_ A1 ,. prefe.ior Picoo. Let us make terms wivn a ra- 

J! atill strong ’ srother Profeseoi — this one 

d'j* Oxford — pleads that there shall he no humiliation of 
rv.TTTian. Germany, who has tp«red nothing, shall her- 

. oared The cr/ol Belg.um, Louvain. 

Rheima- V all must be forgotten and forgiven lest the 
feelings of Germany should he hurt. 

Feelings of outraged justice, of indignation 
may be left nride. Even from the point of 
view of our own selfish fears nothing could 
be more disastrous than to make peace with 
Germany “still strong.’’ Should we make 
pence now on the terms which Germnny would 
offer, nothing is more certain than that the 
the passage of a few years will see us plunged 
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onco again into this titanic conflict, which will bo 
waged with even greater fierceness nnd bitterness 
on both sides. Even to, take the most optimistic 
view, we could not hope to bo relieved of that 
incubus of huge armaments which has been 
the scourge of Europe for the last forty years. 
But it is useless to hope to be let off so lightly. 
Ilistory, which has furnished us with so many 
lessons and analogies for the present wnr, onco 
again tells us plainly that if we do not bring 
Germany to her knees now, we shall nil bo at one 
another’s throats again within a decade. 

Twice during modern times has England had to 
wage war for the liberties of Europe — ns well ns 
to safeguard herself — against the onslaughts of a 
would-bo world conqueror, just as she is doing 
to day. In the one case the enemy was 
Louis XIV,, in the other it was Napoleon. Inci- 
dentally the Kaiser William II. is said to have 
set both of these before him for an example. 
One wonders why he has not been warned 
•by Their disastrous failures. Against Louis 
XIV. England fought all through the reign 
of William III. along with her allies for 
the defence of the Low Countries. Against the 
ouslaughts of the French that great General, 
Wil iam, made a gallant and successful stand, 
but although he checked them he could not 
defeat them. The war dragged on from 1689 
till 1697. There was a party then opposed to 
the war, as it is feared there may be now, The 
Englishmen of the day could not see their 
danger. They did not put their hearts into the 
war, nor back up their gallant king. In 1697 
was concluded the Peace of Iijswick, practically 

on the basis of the status quo ante What 
was the consequence ? In 1702 England had to 
embark on the war of the Spanish succession— a 
farbloodier and more costly war than the ono 
which had been indecisively concluded in 1697. 

In 1793 England embarked on the war with 
1 evolutionary France, a war which commencing 
for the. salvation of Europe from anarchy, re- 
aolyod itself into one of defence against Napoleon. 
This war was brought to an end by the Pence of 
Amiens in 1802 — a peace which was practically a 
recognition 0 f the status quo aute. In exactly 
tilty-on© weeks after signing this peace, England 
and trance were at war again, and continued at 


war till 1814. Even this was not sufficient. 
When the Pence of Paris was signed in the latter 
year, it seemed that all danger from Napoleon was 
at an oml. Yet Waterloo hod to bo fought before 
be was finally defeated. 

If these examples are not enough, we turn to 
the wars with France in the middle of the 18tli 
century. In 1744 Franco nnd England com- 
menced to fight nbout their overseas possessions. 
No decisive lesult was reached, and in 1748 was 
signed the tieaty of Aix-Ia-Cliapelle, with the 
inevitable restoration of conquests. But the 
causes of livalry wore not removed, and in 1756 
commenced' the Seven Years’ War, which after- 
much bloodshed and losses at last brought the 
matter to a decision. 

Is not tho lesson driven home? History teems 
with examples of the danger of drawn wars. Ask 
any schoolboy, why, when tho Persians in- 
vading Greece received a check at Marathon in 
490 B.C., they come again in 4C0; why the truce 
between Athens nnd Sparta in 421 B.O. in the 
midst of the Peloponncsion war camo to naught ; 
why he is troubled with the details of three Punic 
wars in Roman History, and not merely one ? 
The answer is always the same. The most 
superficial reading of history should prove to the 
most convinced pacificist that the only way to 
bring about a lasting peace between ourselves and 
Germany is either for us to submit to Germany’s 
demand for world dominion, or else to draw her 
teeth and deprive her of the power of doing any 
harm in the futuro. There is no middle course. 
IF the dead bodies of our brothers — Britons, 
Colonials, Christians, Mussal mans, Hi nd us, Sikhs — 
do not cry out to us to finish the work for which 
they have so gladly laid down their lives, let us 
think of our own precious skins and let each one 
of us enshrine in our hearts the words which the 
Prime Minister first uttered in November of last 
year, and repeated with solemn emphasis in the 
House of Commons on the first of March: — 

shall never (heath the (word, which xve bare 
not lightly drawn, until Belgium recovers in fall . 
"measure all, and more than all, (he ha« sacrificed, until 
France U adequately secure againat the menace of 
aggression, until the rights of the imalter nationalise* 
of Europe are placed upon an unassailable foundation, 
and until the military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed 
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Divisional Cavalry 0#*“ < w,th " U1 ' 

r»^ns55SK5» ■*«•■ ‘ 2 ' a “"' 8 

‘Thahjlis-a «!.«,»» “ ,h ‘ “** 

"asaffijssss* taR— «- 

""cOLUMS.— Bodies ol troops foimed one in rear ol 

Ury officer in charge of a fort: re > * c»i>tain who ts 

tiry .Chool. A c»toin-com«*ndoot u o cap* 

‘‘S&R&S^oSl EF.i-Th. n.ld.U.e.h.1 hold- 

. 'aSumsat^ 

formerly 

*jgS3$B^rV2S£ , ‘»2rt& 

between that of ^'"Vnid'olT , 0 f „ - B pocial service. It 
A “'“ 

"‘co'HSrmOxiKVs.-*. »in. .1 P““S 

"coSsCrVtoB.-A compulior, «l — 

for military or n*T»i eerT'ce. epphed to tari- 

CONTRACAND OF 'W“^g? 0 7X«e«ntl.olp 

ous articles which are regarded a e g ^ tr»oiporta- 

. to an enemy to prolong a war IS pio- 

tton o! such article* to him, especially j Contraband 
hibited. Each nation has i it" i o bckwMn abailclc 
articles. Great Britain * lo t i 10 text ol an 

and conditional contraband according lo^^ ih|p>| wd 

Order In Council relating *? ® n ? b - r .[M 48 to bo treated 
a Royal Proclamation upcoifle* the articles 

te e "“ 

“coftoRM.-A S HouiSd 

lowest rank in infantry regim • crRein t,” thelat- 
Cv.lv,, . covpoc.l i. "I"'” 1 '” 1 “ V S. « • l»de» 
ter rank being unknown. A MP y,. rtf, t o 

wo vliipll oS tho i«n *™ “* " 

ci^.°nV,T;«i.rtooo..»o'doi »<>*. ■»" 
M COUUT-M.\RTIAlI— A court of military or nasal 

oBlcera. , , T eisela built pr»- 

CRUISER— A term applwd to war cUMe , 

maritj for speed. They «® ^ £ ( ed A battle cruiser 

and ate either protected or P . .lightly inferior to 
I. . t.vl boot -bo" r:.S.o Uuci..si 

those of the strongest battleship*. e>c 
Cetisiks. 


COIB \SSIER.— A soldio, «■><• '»•«> * or 

^DEAD-aVvOUND— Ground which is not c.ur.d h. 


^ECLARATlOHorUIKDO^aS^Jg*; 

s.“ ssp. rh'ti zsz 

* ««*. »»*»- 

“np'rnilER -A poll, oMcor in the Roynl. N*«y told 
„ “Fo“h. £J*1 dot, ol dociphiring wiroloiv Rio*- 

MS DEPEOY.-To Change formation from column into 

^"dEPOT.— T he hoadiiuaitera of a regiment. 

iiFKPATCHES.—Olhcial messages. . . . 

DETACHMENT. — A body of troops detained for 

8f> niSC[ B pi!lNE.— Order, training, military law. 
imlJANE —The French term for Customs House. 
DRAGOON.— A soldier trained to aerro either 

h °nUFSSwd'sTVTlON —A place where the wounded. 
„?S,dod .nd.uLdod to b, F the por.oo.l «.».< • 

;ms?s.z ii?s 

?n?ndia where those bullets wero made for the apeoial 

nnrooio ot li-hting agsinit Pathans and other frontwr 
? ri JL whose vitality was auoh that the ordinary pattern 
of bullet failed to put them out of action on hitting 

The dum-dum bullet under tho laws of w r J 

used in struggles between civilised Powers. The ’ ordin 
B ry bullet can be converted into a dum-dum by cutting 
off tho point ... 

DYNAMITE, —An ciploaivo used in mining as well as 

,B ECHELON. — A formation of successive ana parallel 
units faoing in the same direction each on the flank ot 
and to the rear of the units in front of it. 

EUBRASSURE.— A channel through the parspet ot 
» fort through which the gun is fired. . 

ENFlIdADB-FIRC. — Fire which sweeps troops or 

defences from a flank. , .-t.ll.rv 

ERROR OF THE DAY.— A term used in artillery 
practice to denote the amount of correction which must 
be made in the elevation of a big gun on account of the 
temperature of the atmosphere, too pressure of the 
barometer and the quality of the light. These ‘ 
tions have been brought to such a pitch of perfection that 
the amount otciror requiring correction i after a .Inal 
fc hot at a distance of 6,000 yards may not amount to a 

f * ESPIONAGE. —The act of spying upon an enemy. 
See Spin. . _ . 

EVACUATE.— To withdraw from, a town, fort or 

^EXPEDITION ARY.— Belonging to an expedition or 
force going away to accomplish some purpose 
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EXPEDITIONARY FORCE.— A military unit con- 
sistii'g of a definite number of men, as organized in 
times of peace, which it ready for sending to foreign 
parts on the declaration of war. Gucli a force it ade- 
quately equipped with all stores and supplies. 
FARRIER.— A smith who shots horses. 
FIELD-ARMY. — That portion of the army in the Held 
not shut up in foi tresses, coast defences or garrison*. 

FIELD-MARSHAL. — An officer ol tho highest rani; 
in tbe army. 

FIELD UNITS. — Mobile units of tho Field Army, 
F1GUTING TROOPS consist of infantry, mount- 
ed infantry, cavalry, artillery, flying corps and engineers. 

FLANK. — The right or left extremity of tho front of an 
army, This is always a vulnerable point, unless it rests 
upon a strong fortress or some great natural obstacle 
such as a wido river. The Allies in the battle of the 
Marne rested their left on the fortress of Paris and 
their right on the fortress of Verdun This rendered 
a German turning movement practically impossible, 
FORCES IN THE FIELD.— The whole of the 
military forces mobilised in the theatre of operations 
under the command of the Commander-in-Cbief. 

FORCE MAJEUR.— Superior force . Compulsion. 
FOREIGN LEGION.— A term given to military 
bsnda raised in Great Britain from among foreign- 
erg resident therein. Among these may be mentioned 
the King's Foreign Legion, organized by Chevalier 
Luigi Ricci, and the Foreign Legion raised by Csptsin 
Webber. Foreign legions of this kind wero used by 
Garibaldi in 1806. and during the Franco- Prussian 
War, 

FORTIFICATIONS.— The wotks erected to defend 
a place against attack. 

FURLOUGH,— Leave of absence Horn scrnce for a 
time. 

FLJSIL1ER.— An infantry soldier who nears a beai- 
Sfcm cap; formerlj who was aimed with a fusil. 

GARRISON —A body of troops in a fort or town to 
defend it against an enemy. 

GENERAL. — The coinmaudcr of an army or division 
of an army. 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS.— The hcadi|uaiteia 
of the Commandcr-in-Chicf m the Field. 

•GENEVA CONVENTION. — A document signed in 
Itffil, whereby civilized nations guaranteed tho central- 
ity of all engaged in tending tho sick and wounded 
in war tune. Bee Rsd CROSS. 

GENEVA CROSS — A red cioss on a white ground, 
which by an international convention is recognized as a 
sign of the military medical and hospital sernce all over 
the world. The unauthorized use of tho Geneva cross 
. M f .* or . m ’* punishable in time of peace, and its 
misuse in time ot war is held to place the misuser out- 
side tho psle of civilization. Sen Hkd Cross. 

GRENADIER.— One of a regiment ol footguards: 
formerly one who threw gienadcs. 

GUARD. — A term usually applied to a small number 
of uien under a non-commissioned officer to act as 
sentries. “Charging the Guard,' is, in peace tioie, a 
picturesque ceremony, seen at Us best at the Horse 
Guards, at Whitehall, 8.W. 

GUERILLA. — A little war ; one who carries on sn 
irregular war. 

GUERILLA WARFARE, — This is a term applied to 
desultiry methods employed by savage tribes or comba- 
tants Inhabiting a mountainous country. 


GUNS are described either by the weight of *hell 
they fire or the calibre, Lr, breadth of tbe bore. For 
in*t3nte, our field gun* are known as JHb* gun*i 
this refers to tho weight of their shell. On the other 
hand howitzer* arc known as 6 inch, 6 inch, or 10 inch 
and thus refer to the calibre of the gun. The esien- 
tiat difference between a field gun and a lioivifzer i* 
that tho former fires shrapnel ihell with t flat traject- 
ory, that is to aay, as nearly aa possible parallel to the 
ground ; tho hnnilzcra lire a very heavy shell. It i* short 
in length and its shell goes up Tory high in Ihe air 
and descends a steep angle. This enables it to 
firo on tienchrs hidden bch'nd hills. TJie howitzer can 
fire either shrspncl or a shell filled with a high explo- 
sive such as lyddite. Wo also possess heavy batteries 
such as the guns filing 30 lb*, or 60 lbs. shells. These 
gunshavo a long range, 10,000 yard*, and are used 
when the ordinary Held gun cannot reach the target. 

HAGUE TRIBUNAL —A permanent international 
court consisting of the representatives of 44 nations, 
instituted at the suggestion of the T«*r of Russia and 
sitting at tho Peaco Palace at tho Hague (Holland!, 
built at the expense of Mr. Andrew (,‘arnegie. Since 
1002 several important mattera have been laid before 
tho Court and settled satisfactorily. Id tho event of 
the tiibunal being cnllod upon to tear a suit, it is oeees- 
aary for tho contending parties (A) to agree upon tho 
subject-matter of dispute, (n) to appoint arbitrator*, 
and, if necessary, an umpire, (c) to submit tho case 
through counsel or agents. English and Fifnch are 
the languages used at tho Court. 

HAVERSACK.— A bag in which a soldier carries hi* 


HELIOGRAPH.— An instrument used for flashing 
signals when the sun is shining. 

HONOURS OF WAR.— A term used in CiriTUU- 
TION (which sco), by which surrendered troops are 
allowed to march out with colours displayed, drums 
beating, bayonets fixed and swords drawn. 

HOSTAGES. — A person held by government or mili- 
tary authorities with a view to secure the duo perform- 
ance nf some undertaking ; or to whom personal violence 
“ ;,A°, a ,J 0nrd lf ccrUin conditions arc not fulfilled. 

HOWITZER -A short light cannon for throwing 
shell* in a bombardment. llowDzers have recently been 
introduced and may be classed ns Lif/ht and /lent y field 
nowttzeri The former havo calibres up to about 5 
“ nd lhe lAl,pr "l 1 to 20 i relief. 

•Jw? 2? ERS ‘ HBAVY more powerful but not so 
mobile. They are only used in cases of absolute neces- 
lNEAKTr ! v ng ^° , I n , . tron G fortifications, etc. 
oflSmeo^^' Yo °t soldiers. A company = t sections 

StJJSFwoJ 4 ao,,bl, corop.nio. 

A brigade= 1 battalions. Strength 4,000 men. 
artilletr «od n m 0 3 ! n .I\ ntry Bri K»des. (With divisional 
Arm! Uorim d troop '') Strength 18,000 men. ‘ - 
h2T , ,= ~ divisions. c ’ 

and hai mu, ™ J u Ji *•»«»“>»> of 12 Battalion, 
panics of engineers ^«d 6 v l i * ’ eu . n *' beeiet ‘ 8 fie,d cota ’ 
port service? ^ edial * u PP'j, signal and traoa- 
'■ 

*.^outtULhT8, —Those who rise in rebellion. 
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INVESTING * fortr... i, Uxproo... 

.arroiinding .t .«d mlU-S °H Ih. troop. 
supplies cao reach .t from outa.de. U can then 

ai ‘kHSkl^nXoIou^rSim worn particularly 

'"'legal TENDER.- A term applied to the tUtus^of 
,»noa. Mud. of com.go. Wheo P-J lo K * t P 
tio,., gold .»d D.nk of E"e'>"d7 1 t “ r 7 b ‘' 5 c „di l .r.. 

™ i * d. «» p'»'v;v 

ssn^assisssass ■* *-« 

force of horsemen raised by Col. Driscoll 1 ^ 

among men who hare seen active mammw 
p.rt. e .f fh. U..ti.h Empire, »a "S "d, 

body of men for eompulsary m>t»Ury or “lh « «OTca 
In time* of national emergency. H «» f 

to a claw, « a., to men between certain ig«. but »n 
of great danger, a fare e« »”°« e n>»y b « cd ’ ’ 

all able-bodied men are required to «ervs w P 

*" ‘uTOtS'JnT . C.pt.to. 

“5 bbS£u.»'.>» >» 

military operation*. ‘ Regiments ' »* ,ffi c iency and 
there which are kept in a t »»* h l L nr^Umalioo 

usually ordered immediately lothefronto p . „ 

of war. The honour of being on he }™{“ ol 

in the British Army belong* to the road*. 

!SS“ME'^»S . b n : ^ 
;z S” t o^r,"5.r. , r. 

ten the ease in the Peninsular War, when Wellrngton 
kept in touch with his base, x t , Eng ^ csmpa'cn. 

disci* bark at me point, as be proceeded onthe campag 
When an army is m camp the tents of various regi 
meets are arranged in “ line* across which the other 

"Sines ‘oV'cOTunicAwn _ n. -i^-' 

communication by rail road and navigable waterway 
between the army and its baee. 

1 .U RNETLE. — A work consisting of four laces, 
the two sidefaces affording fire to the flanks. 

LYDDITE -An explosive made at Ly dd m ■ 

It is believed to be a mixture of f^cd picric ac.a 
and guncotton, and is of a bright J® 1 ' 0 ” . ’ _ 10 ] e „t 

very safe to handle as it requires an extremely violent 
Ur to detonate it; inside . the ch-rgo of the .bell «s a 
powerlul detonator. Melinite, used in the French Army 
and Navy, and Shimoae. used in the Japanese rervi , 
are practically identical, and Turpimte, another French 
explosive, of which much has been heard ‘ 

very similar. All these preparation* burn quietly when 

l,R UACimm nUNS._TI.rn Bie.otom»li. "j; 1 ; 

ballistic properties of the modern infantry »’ He, »na 
capable of delivering a heavy, rapid Are. Ite 


cm ...ily COO rou.f. P« 

? 

“S3*'— "■ “ ™"“" 

U MA , ilTIALI.A\V.-Accd«ol proed™ by vibltl. .11 ■ 

wha ever that are justifiable to secure the success or 

I dmtnet and tho peaceable behaviour of citizens. 
Under martial law offenders may be shot- The detenceot 
the Realm Act which was passed by ! Parliament aince the 
declaration of war conslitutcs a modified form of martial 
law civirr the military authorities ample powers to 
to.ao.1 oS'b'J operation., bnt « *! 
abrogating tho common-law rights of dtizerii. 

MASKING a fortress or an ni my in a fortress con 
sists in keeping the ga.rison of tho fortress or the army 
under such clote observation that it cannot leave the 

fortress without being atlacked. . , 

MERCENARIES.— Soldiers who rervo foreigners for 

^“MERCHANT CRUISERS.— A commercial vessel, 
usually an Atlantic “liner ’ which, in return fora 
subsidy granted to tho owner for carrying the British 
mails, is held at the disposition of the Admiralty for lure 
or purchase in time of war. When taken over by Govern- 
ment they are converted into “ armed cruisers and 
mainly used as transport* for troops 

MILITIA — A body of citizen soldiers who do not 

serve permanently in time of peace. . . 

MINE ON LAND.-A charge of high explosive 
buried in the ground and arranged so as to explode 

when the enemy’s troops are over it. 

MINE-LAYERS.— A term rued to describe a ship, not 
necessarily built for naval purposes, which car Tied - a 
cargo of explosive Coating mine* and disposes of them 
at various points in the vicinity of harbours and in 
shallow seas. These mines are so constructed that tbey 
explode on coming into contact with a vessel. These 
acts of hostility arc circumvented by means of mine traw- 
lers specially commissioned by the British Admiralty for 
purposes of sweepiog the sets where mines are suspected 
to be laid. . 

MINE SUBMARINE consists of a steel receptacle 
containing a powerful charge of high explosive, usually 
from 3001b. to 1 0001b. of guncotton moored or drift- 
ing below or on tho surface of the water. There are 
several types of mine. The best known are contact 
mines, such as have been scattered by tho Germans in 
the North Sea These are anchored by a csble to a 
weight at the bottom tit the sea and so aranged bb to re- 
main some Oft. or 10ft. below the surface whatever 
the state of the tide. They are exploded when a ship 
strike* against them, tho blow cither firing a detonator 
or causing tho ignition of iho charge by chemical 
action— breaking a tube containing sulphuric acid which 
tires small quantity of chlorals of potash. A different 
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type of mine in used fur the defence «f harbour*, and ie 
fired by electricity from the shore when an enemy's ship 
is above them. A map of the minefield, or ay stem of 
mines, is placed in the firing station and tho position 
of the ship is shown on it by a ewncra-obseura. The 
observer in the station watches and presses the key 
which completes the circuit when the enemy's vessel la 
over the mine 

MOBILIZATION.—' The process by which an army 
or navy is converted fiorn n peace to a war footing. 
Tho visible sign of mobilization is tho calling out of 
reservists. A well organized fore® is alwajs icady 
for rapid mobilization, and not only has tho means at 
hand for summoning nion to their regiments or ships, but 
provides for them clothing, feeding, oto , Mobilization 
also includes the tarrying out of dcljuito plans relating 
to the disposition ol men and stops alt cat el u ly thought 
out in advance. Partial inobih/.itions, conducted under 
another guise, aro often conducted in times of peace , 
bat complete mobilization of Uussinn troops was tlio 
nominal cause of Germany declaimg war against 
llussia, 

MORALE. — A term applied to tho spirit that animates 
an army, the sum total of the psychology of each soldier 
composing it. Uorslo may bo determined by an miti«I 
success or failure, and its quality may be a deciding 
factor in the outcome of a war. 

MORATORIUM — A legalized pro-ess announced by 
Royal Proclamation bv which the acceptors of bills of 
exchange are absolved from meeting thorn when they 
become due, during the term of tho moratorium. Ho the 
suspension of tho London Stock Exchange, due to the 
declaration of war, a ahoit Act of Paraluunent was put 
through with the design of affording substantial relief in 
regard to a great number of financial obligations. 

MORTARS aro heavy siege artillery of a calibre 
which is much larger than a howtizer and are used 
against the strongest works of tho enemy, such as 
mndern large forti esses and against guns protected by 

MUSKETRY.— Diicliaige of a number of imiikets 
(firearms). 

NATURALIZATION -The process by whnh a claim 
is made to tliepossassion of British citizenship Persons 
arc deemed to bo British ■ objects if born in llit 
Majesty's dominions, wncther nf British oi of l'orcgin 
parents, or if cliildem or grandchildren of natural born 
British subjects, wherever born Tho ordinal y wav of 
: becoming a British subject is by fulfilling the rcquire- 

* meats o! the "Naturalization Act, t*~0" 'the applicant 
/ must either hats resided in the United Kingdom fora 

I term of not le«s than fire years, or have been in the 

•ervico of the Crown for a similar period, lie must also 
furnish svidenco of his intention, when naturalized, either 
of residing in the United K'.otdoi*. or of serving under 
the Crown. All applicstions for cerlifi-vtcsof naturaliza- 
tion should ho addressed to tho Secretary of Stato for 
the Home Department. 

NEGO TIAT10NS —Proposals for peace or settle* 
went. 

NEUTRALITY.— \Vban a nation is at war it is 
obligatory for the belhgcient part's* to notify all other 
Powers that they are engaged in hostilities And ills 
the duty of such Powers, not taking part in the wai, im- 
mediately to issue a proclamation of neutrality, warning 
their citizens that no assistance must bo given to 
belligerents. The ships of neutral notions are entitled 
to go about their business In tbs usual way provided 


they arc not carrying contraband of war 
CoNTiutumi) but they are liable to be searched by 
belligerent ships. Belligerent ships may not be fitted 
out in neutral waters, but if they aro driven by force of 
circumstances in a ncutrsl harbourthey may be supplied 
with suiheient coal to eusblo them to proceed on their 
voyage, but they must leave n neutral port within 
hours or be “ interned 11 for the rest of the war. If com* 
Latsnts seek reluge ur accidentally enter neutral terri- 
tory they also must be interned 
NITRO CELLULOSE.— A preparation of gun-cotton, 
tho explosive used tu guns in tho German Navy. _ 

NON COMBATANT.— A term applied to tml.ani, 
men, women, affd diildern, who do not take an active 
put in war, and who, if found by an enemy engaged in 
peaceful occupation rnd not in possession of arms, are 
entitled to tho elemental > tights of protection according • 
to the established usages of civilized warfare. Interna- 
tional Law guarontPOB them their lives and property, and 
that they shall not ho required to take part in the mill- 
tary operations oi tho enemy. They arc liable to provide 
supplies (which will be paid for by receipt), they may be 
called upon to act as guides, and they may be required 
to do sen ces for enemy outside their ordinary work. 
They aie under martial law, and any disobcdieuce i* 
punishable with death. 

OBJECTIVE, in strategy, ia tho town, fortress, arsenal 
or other object aimed at, tho occupation of which is 
deemed to havo a decisivo effect. In 1870 Paris was tho 
objective of the Germans, and Berlin the objective of the 
Biench. 

ORDNANCE.— Heavy weapons or warfare. (See 
Artillery.) 

PANOPLY —Armament a full suit of defensive 
armour. 

PA RLIAMENTAIRE. — An unarmed person deputed 
to approach the enemy under a flag of tiucc, accompani- 
ed by a bugler and interpreter, to open negotiations, or 
deliver a message A parhamentairc's person is inviolate 
but it lie should ho accidentally injured, it is athia own 
risk 

PAROLE. — A promise by a prisoner not to escape. 
PASSPORT — A document issued by a mil itaiy com- 
mander authorizing antinomy subject to travel unmolest- 
ed with’n tho district occupied by his forces. 

PATROL —A small body of men, usually cavalry/sent 
out for tho purposo of gaming general information as 
to tho pieacnce of the enemy and tho naturo of the 
am rounding country. 

PRISONER OF WAR — Tho term applied to com- 
batants and non-combatants of the enemies' nationality 
who are cither taken in the field of battle, or are 
arrevtod under various circumstances. A large number 
of German and many Austrians have been onested in 
Great Britain and detained a 
ground that they wet o ie 
join tho enemies' forces. 

common soldier of the lowest rank. 

?! * ^k^OURr.— A louit organized in connection 
with Hie Admiralty Division ol tho High Court of 
Justice to condemn as prizes any enem.es ' ships take" 
in warfare. The Court hears evidence as to the espture 
l ‘ 0n ‘ 1 »>"!>. *nd older, its e.rgo to be 
disposed of under the rules of equity. Innocent third 
rmi«. owm 0 R« U ch cargo not forfeiting their right*. 
The value of the ship, when Anally disposed d, becomes 

ed at itSMpturs*" 4 '* d " 1<3e,J *® 00 S et 01086 wh « 
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- ,r ‘ a " 

““iSskammmcb in F“Sr,™ f 

nth « ™„ w «»“!." ' h .“ 1 1 

Mottling. A reconnoitring F> 7 business i* to 

RED CR0S8 SOCIETY.- An erg ,, & munber D f 

ing under one name and a IflO'i n can OlH 

hitherto separate societies fo hiehly trained, to 

upon CO, 000 pore on* m±ny d thei Ml mi worfe . rll0 
undertake held ambulance e xwt to take '»P on 

‘ British Red Cross Society does } ' t in „ t o tho sick and 
itself tho whole work of admu »*« ' ‘ £ ody . i„ time of 
wounded. It it purely ^'tributo y I V Admiralty 

war it would act under tho direction .^or , JV tljc 

and the War Offlce, audit* *c *^® t|o co „aitions under 

nature of the war and of t , . h Rod Cross Society 

which it is being fought. a tho Admnalty a* 

. is recognized by the **1®®*! ? b “ R„d Cross More- 

the or R an.2ation responsible f » ^ the terms of 

niont throughout the Bnl '"" K *L 0 ’ f the Serrices and 
» * a - 

""REaiMSSr-hbjaj * Co "”"”' 

■^ss^ssr vsu .o *• >w* « 


then an fcruiy. . , m 4t dawn to rouse 

REVEILLE. -The boat of drum as 
soldiers. . . . o.i, n and or shipping o' a 

RICOCHET (r.k-o-sha).— Rebound 

bullet along the ground a 0 f about 2.500 

RIFLE.— The modern rifle has * « B dl „ u „ce) The 
ysedi (i.r, can hit with i latest pattern of 

British rills is the I.ee-Enfleld, the ^ and 

which weighs 81b Th „ magazine from which 

the rifling hss seren groojos ih® mag hoM teo 

the weapon is reloaded bypsl^‘ !l ” e wier of . 3 ll in ' 
cartridges The German till r “|} consists of four 

diamotcr and weighs Jib. h9 |d g v e cartridges, 

grooves The French insgaz wi Tho rilling 

The rifle is the I.obel and weighs ‘ contained in a tube 
has loor grooves. The m*8® z ' , , . , cartridges The 

,i“.*i L ' 6 “ t b“. 

Russian rifle is *h« f L r grooves and tho maga- 
weighs 91b. The TiBrnghw* * Tv^Anstnan nfle is the 
line will hold five cartridges. The a 5 cz. 

Mannlicher of ‘^V"’ ^ Mau.er nlte of *376 10. 

Serbia employs a pattern of flT0 cartridges. 

dmmeter with » msgazme * p {atnr0 bo toward* 
The development of the rifle « a , er y much 

making It automatic which would result to a , 


pw »r<*7 ”±* S'.a””h U !'■" r,m. 

u ’s*urc-a‘i.«.j.*« j -nE'nij v 

^raSS&OT-UAJOIt-A ....e.»»U.lo»«l •«“' 

coededitin tho llutisli “f"’’?'. , j or j ron containing 
5 9r a 6 perC«aLn fuse 

nose of tho shell strikes somo i shield of on 

tho water, the wH « r * ft 111. discharge of the 

enemy * gun , or by U ^ rU . n nnmb#r o( .econda 

E un and which burns f explodes tho charge, 

or fractions of a second an } b ie j c ,j<ed for- 

Th0 d‘'.Ttho , gnn <> U Ured; it stiikes a tiny detonator, 
ii^hcat generated by which ignites a length of slow- 
tho heat g d t)lIg B [( er a certain Ispse of 

boraljs t „ I, dim in the »bell. Thera 
time flier th P . .11 to prevent any risk 

pun with a cal.uic 1001b, the British 1dm. 

^. D ."S3i oF eroib ..a .b. uni u.h iaa«. ««• * 

"sBBaPKStil .bS itl” .ttb b.lll.l., n™eJ 

S St 'SVa'Sf .n' SI iSaa IBId" . »."m 

This P charge of powder is fired when the shrapnel 

K„.3"f.aa.la P ».a» al lb. krt Tb. ~ ..la" 

shatters tho tlnn steel ease, when the ballets fly for- 
ward with the velocity with which the shrapnel was 
travelling and scatter over a considerable area. The 
effect is tci y similar to that of a shot pi at 30 or 40 

yards, hut theefTectivo range of shrapnel is 3,000 4 000 

or 5.fw0 yards and sometimes even more. ,,enc ® ®'' r *P 
pel are deadly against troops in tho open or when badly 

C "sKinmSH.— A slight light ; a preliminary u° m ‘***- 

SPIH8.— A rilativo term interchangeable with HCODT 
fwhichseel Bpies, however, aro known to ho sent by 
enemies in preparation of war, and may bo years before 
I he outbi esk of hostilities. Bpies captured in peace 
time are liable to penal servitude; in war tune, they are 
liable to be shot „ . 

SQUAD —The hall of a section or a small number ©C 


"SQUADRON —A body of cavalry comprising two 

companies or troops. , 

ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE— An orgamza- 
tionfor giving first aid to the injured. The brigade has 
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4,1 ^>0 members mobilized, while there is roll of 2,000 men 
waiting to sign at • moment'll notice, 

STRATEGY, — Science of directing great military 
woremeots. It is the msnvgement of the movements of 
an army or a number of armies preceding the actual 
battle, The aim in modern strategy is to destroy or 
capture the main armed forces of the enemy, after which 
hia fortresses can he reduced and his ten itory seized and 
held to ransom. 

SUBALTERN.— A commissioned officer below the 
rank of Captain, 

.TACTICS is the management of an army or a group 
of &! nues in the battle. Tho aim in tactics is to concen- 
trate superior force on some part of the enemy's army, 
thus shattering it and causing general demoralisation : 
to work round one of the enemy’s flanks, thus turning 
his force and threatening his supplies and communica- 
tion*; or to break through the enemy’s front and roll 
up the two halves of Ins army 
THEATRE OY OPERATIONS -Tho whole area of 
Tonimnn "Meh lighting ""V 1,0 «pcrted. 

• Vi . , ~ K p,R * r 8,l *ped »hJri vessel containing 

in tho heart or front part, a powerful charge or gnn- 
cottnn, and an engine driven by compressod air 
working two screws There is a rudder actuated liy 
a gyroscope which prevents the torpedo from deviating 
from the direction in which it i* fired. The torpedo is 
discharged from a kind of gun in the ship, known as a 
torpedo tube, either bv compressed air or by a small 
eharga of explosive, and the tube may be ptaced cither 
above water, as in destroyers snd many small cruisers, 
or under water, as in all submarines and modern battle- 
amps. Torpedoes are of many different patterns, speeds 
and aims ; the oldest in use in the British Navv are 14in 
in diameter and have a range of SOO yards, and a charge 
OT iJlb of gno-cotton in tlm head;tho newt-stare 21in in 

o;\r e ^,\r * ^ nE ° ° r 7 > oo ° ***** * nd * ch»v R e 

of about ..OOlh. It tikes about fo(lr minutes from the 
moment when it is fired to reach the target at this* range 
The power of the engines is increased by a system of 

weicM ?i c<>r T e ' sr 1 ,ir , " p r' ,pd to the enpine Thp 
. abl 5 21,n- lor P p<,0 ' , » *• about 2«cwt, the 
‘ mil ii ft " thft P, * rm ' n n * t 7 11,0 older torpedoes 
81> d 17 7m. diameter ; the latest in actual 
tp T,V.R~ t;,rn w,lh 2 ' ,0ln of explosive in the head 
™ R ' V NSPpRT— Tb. equipment of an army winch 
hrmsl l ° , tb ? e » rr,,nR of *»PPl'M to ihe front and the 
*_ *’ nR tbe wounded to tho rear A vessel earning 
troop* is alio called a transport. 


TRENCH.— An excavation which la for use either a** 
use for concealment oi protection or both. 

TRINITROTOLUOL or " T, N. T.’\ the German high 
explosive is similar in its composition to picric acid 
(le, it is prepared by treating somo carbon compound 
with nitric acid), and it has the peculiar qualities of 
lyddite and melinite, in that it requires to be violently 
detonated and to he enclosed in some strong body, such 
as a atcel case, to produce much effect. 

TROOP, — A sub-division of a Squadron correspond- 
ing to a section or tho Infantry. 

TROOPER. — The title of a horseman in the cavalry, 
and equivalent to “ Private ” in infantry regiment*., 

TRUCE, riiAO OF. — A white flag which i* used in 
warfare db a sign that Ihe person showing it wishes to 
make an authorized communication with the enemy. 
Bearer* of suoh flags, who may lie accompanied by * 
bugler and an interpreter, must be courteously received 
and treated. They may be blindfolded and detained 
pending the preparation of a reply. 

ULTIMATUM,— Final conditions; or terms offered as 
a basis of a treaty 

UNIFORM —The dress (of one kind) which distin* 
gmshes regiments. Bailors, policemen, etc 

VAT. IRE —A small case containing clothes, etc. 

VEDETTE —A sentinel on horseback. 

^ VETERAN.— One who has had long experience of 

),£!'H£i TA **'* - ' - * 5roew ‘d |n f> f r0 ™ choice or free will. 

A OI.UNTEERS.— Civilians who enter military 
service voluntarily. 

WAR CRIME —A technical expression for the viola- 
tion by soldier* or civilian*, or the recognized rule* of 
warfare illegitimate hostilities, espionage snd marauding, 
instances are - the use of forbidden wespons, killing the 
woiinded, abuse of a flag of truce, abuse of the Red Cross 
badge, poisoning water supply, looting, etc. Certain 
rivu oil a nee v (income war crimes during hostilities. 
STV™* 0 " or punishment of suoh offenders is 

P WA b eo;«J h ^ mu » t 1)0 duI * ^'d and convicted. 

N.ir Sh “ l '7, 0mrEI! -An officer i„ Ihe Arn,, .. 
non comm >S bat1 7**L th0 r “ pk «f * commissioned and 
"• b "* >■ 

IMSOSLANTtY ~ 8 * 'l 1 *! 1 ’ ®‘P* ci * ,l 7 E°°d soldiers, 
entirely —A body of voluntary cavalry at first 

y ompos-d of yeoman or freeholders. 


A gem of its kind We heartily congratulate Mr. Nate.sn upon his „„n , 

Review * long csreor of public usefulness One has only to tee , * " el “*®«rved success and wish the « Indun 

IS up to-date in his hlersry taste*. Thf A IWi a ,r. ° Py 0f U °« »"y man's table to know that he 

If we mistake not, the “Indian Review'' it the pioneer and 
1^7* * * * 11 *« f* r * h# ba,t i » magazine Altogether, for'u, Ta -f* . I ! r,t .' tfU ” P™»ent-day “ Indian' 
• marvclnfnha.pns,, ,„a btersry production." TAe PmtfaW Cl - ' *y«»r tha “Indian Review "it indeed, 

The present, number of the “ Indian Review" ia as usual full of varied in* 

Toly sustain* the well-earned reputation which Mr. Nstesan eninv. ...» , erp * lln K * nd important reading matter. 

'"Ml, l.J...™.W.„ ap „ riMfajoornit . it n€Atlr . la 


— — PntrtKi 
Its cribeis-n of 


crl '“ ,l, ' , i or current topiov hvs alwjvs been sound and i 

j W« congratulate its talented editor on ths excellence and ”* tna Country's cause has always been 

■urpi.ri b T t, m i,, « ■. i..n.. n. rim - t M. r ,n,ji TO .„”"“ »"'«• oi th. ,„ a £J5j, 


rt been sound and its . ,, 

...or on ths excellence and or tha oonntry'a 
Tht K"ytf A<x Jfrssenoec, h 


G. A. NATKKAN A. CO., BOOKSELLERS, 4, SUNKUHAMjT^i^; 

UKAMA cheity street, madras. 



BRIEF NOTES ON FOOTS, TOWNS, VILLAGES AND RIVERS. 

[ conriixn rnou vARiotrs sources. ] 


AN1ZY-LE-CIIATEAU.-A small town or 1.0CC In 

...hllanta in the department oT the Aisne, 17 milea from 
,nd 123 miles by road from Tans. 


mOUKin BAY.— The Nil. Dell, in E el pt the ■<>• »' 

Nelson’s victory >» 1708. 

ADEN, on the Red Rea, approaches to the 

Suez Canal. Aden is under tho Government ot 
and has an export and import trade 

aniOF which rises in the Rhwtian Alps |n Austria, 
flat? 8 , past Tnout into Italy, then E , entering the s 
not far N. of the To. 

AEGEAN 8EA between Greece, part ot Tur ey 

REGINA GULF is to the ot South ot Athens in Greece. 

AKRSCIIOT. — A small Belgian town on the railway 
lying a few miloa to the Weal or Dies t. 

antNrnnRT -A village m Franco belonging to the BAILLEUL is - - , _ D . . 

AG IN COURT. A ei g department of Nord, situated on the Franco-Belgian 

Department ol bSto "m. SO n.l.e .1 L.U., 

A18NE: AF.eooh riser rising in the Meuse p BAPAUME is a town in the French Department ot Pas 

roent and flowing into the Oise near Coropeigne deCalais, 12 milea to the south-east of Arras, the scene of 

A18NE is a frontier department in the n^th-east ^ 0erm „ victory in 1871, and 25 miles to the north-east 
of France. The Oise, Aisne and Marne “ ? 1Bne of Amiens. The distance from Bapaume to the mouth 
sable and canals furnish 170 mile^o f of the River Somme is roughly about 65 miles. 


hibit&nts ii 
Soissons, ■ 

ARMENIA. — A loft) tableland in the upper valley* 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, Aras. and Kur. It d ° elnot 
now exist politically being shared between Turkey, 
Fcrs’a and Russia. 

AURAS, the capital of the French department of Pas. 
de Calais, ’l20 miles north of Paris. 

AVRICOURT is a railway town on the borders of 
German Lorraino and the French Department of 
Meurthe-et-Mosello.on the line running from Luneville. 

BACCARAT is a town in Eastern France, situated 
on the river Meurtbe to the north of Raon-la-Tape. 

town in Northern France, in the 


gable and canals furnish lW '' n ,. :_d Ver- 

.. aiTia.ai.to 

vins in the north, Laon in tne ce 


and Chateau Thiery in the south, 
is Amiens. Laon is the capital. 


Its military centre 




i Prussia 34 


A1X-LA-CH APELLE, a famou 
miles west south-west ot Cologne. 

ALAND ISLANDS. — An R rchipel»^ »t l^ enlrance 
to the Gulf of Bothnia about 25 in, e. from tho coast ot 
Sweden and 15 from that of Finland. 

ALGERIA, a country in Northern Africa belonging to 

ALGIERS, seaport and capital of Algeria on tho Bay 
of the same name, 

ALOST is a town in Belgium, in the P roT, "^ ot 
East Flanders, situated on the lett hank of the Dender. 
ALPINE FRONTIERS, in Tyiol. all fortified. 
AMIENS is a city in Northern France, capital of 
the department of Somme, on the left bank of Somme 
81 miles north of Pans, on the northern railway to 
Calais. During the last war between France and 
Germany, Amiens after an important : action *>» » t0 
the hands of Prussians on the 28th of November 1870. 

ANDENARDE is a town in Belgium east of Court- 
rai at about a distance of 0 miles by rail frotn that 
town. Marlborough’s famous victory was won here. 


BELFORT.— A companion fortress on the French 
sideto Strasburg os the German. It is an entrenched 
camp with a perimeter of twenty-seven miles with triple 
lines of forts. 

BERLIN.— Formerly the capital of Prussia, and, since * 
1871, of the German Empire, Berlin ranks as tho third 
largest city in Europe, and is divided by the River 
Bpree into two almost equal portions. Since tho crea- 
tion of the German Empire the city has grown with 
remarkable rapidity. 

B1K8CH contains a railway defence fort in the dis- 
trict or Metz in Lorraine. 

BIXSCHOOTE is in Belgium between Ypres and Dix- 
mude. 

BOMBAY, strongly defended and of strategic impor- 
tance in the west coast of India. 

BORDEAUX is the third seaport or France, and chief 
town in the department of Gironde, famous as a wine- 
growing country. The town is beautifully situated in a 
plain, and is 35U miles from Patis by rail. 
B0UL0QNE-8UR-MER —Well known for itafine sands 
and sea bathing, Boulogne-sur.Mer, a fortified eesport 
in the French department of Pas-de- Calais, has been m 
increasing favour with English residents. It was at 
Boulogne that Napoleon encamped in 1804, purposing 
to swoop down on England. 
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BOYEN, fort in Koonigsberg distiict in Germany. 
BUA.lSNF.ia a small French town of l,4bl inhabitants 
on tho RUer Aisne, situated about half-way between 
Boissona and Fismea. 

— The Soissons-Braiane-Fumes-Rheims line covers 
a front of some 32 miles from west to east. 

BRANSBUTTEL, at theNorth Sea entraneo to Kiel 
Canal. This station strengthens tho position of the 
German fleet in the North Sea, and ia protected by tho 
elahorato defensive works guarding the Kiel Canal. 

BREMEN ia a town in the Free State of Bremen in 
Germany, It has a dock named Emperor's Dock which 
ia capable of accommodatiog the largest ships. 

BREMENHAVEN ia an outport of Bremen in Ger- 
many situated on tho right bank of Iho river Wcser. It 
is a thriving and increasing town with splendid port 
accommodation for the largest ships in Germany. 

BREST, a fortified seaport in the department of 
Finistere, France. It hss a magnificent harbour. 

BROMBERG.— The forti ess guarding the railway ap- 
proaches across the River Netze in East Germany. 

BRUNSBUTTELL in Germany has two docks 
for dreadnoughts. It has a coaling station snd a harbor 
on the north bank of the Elbe in Bcbeawig-Holstein, and 
is the western terminus of the Kaiser William Canal. 

BUDAPEST. — Standing on the banks of the Danube, 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary, is the second of tho 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

BUG is a river distinguished as the Western Don, 
which rises in the east of Austria, It is navigable from 
Brest-Litovsk downwards 

CALAIS -Twenty-one miles from England, across the 
Straits of Dover Calais is known as one of the chief 
ports for travellers from England to Trance. A new 
harbour waa opened in 18S9. 

CALCUTTA, naval base, difficult for the eremj to 
, reach, as the channel up to Ilooghly is toituous anil 
calls for tho skill of a pilot thoroughly verted in tho 

CAROLINE ISLANDS aro a widely scattered 
archipelago in the Pacific Ocean, eiBt of tlio Philippines 
and north of New Guinea, and the) belong to Germany. 

Ar jt e&rpsri tsnw ,vr Avslr.-t ftcmg tit# 
Adriatic, and hss an ancient fortress with modern gun* 
CIIALONS-BUR-MARNE— An old-world Trench town. 
Chslons-Sur-Marne, on tho right bvnkof the river Marne 
107 miles cast of Pari* In 1656 Napoiean 111 formed 
the celebrated camp of Chalons. Called also moiely 
Chalons. 

CIIARLEVILLB, a town in tho French Department 
of the Ardennes, on the River Meuse, a few nnles to the 
north of Mezlercs. 

CHATEAU-TH1ERRY is a town in Northern Trance, 
capital of a district in the department of Aisne, .’>0 miles 
east north east of Paris on the eastern rail nay to Nancy. 
It* population In 19"6 waa 6 872 It is built on arising 
ground on the right bank of tho Marne. 

CHATEUJ-SALINH is a small town on tho western 
border of German Lorraine, SO miles to the east north- 
east of Nancy. 


CllAUNY ia a town in Northern Franco in the depart* 
ment of Aisne, 10 miles south by west of St. Quentin by 
rail. 

CHERBOURG. -The great naval station of Trane*, 
Cherbourg is situated on tho north extremity of the 
peninsula of Cotentin in tho English Channel. 

CHILI is a republic in tho west coast of Booth 
America near which German and British Cruisers ha 
nn exchange of welcome shot*. 

CIANIl’ZA or Chain! t/a, a small place in tho south- 
east of Serajevo at adist-ime of about 46 miles from that 
town. 

COBLENZ OR KOBLENZ.— (French Cobtenceithe 
capital of Rhenish Truss!*, SO miles sauh south-east of 
Cologne by rail, is beautifully situated at the junction of 
tho Ithinr snd Moselle. 

COLMAR is situated on Iho Lauch and tho Fecht, 
tributaries to the 111 1 1 communicates by canal with 

the Rhine, and has a station on Iho railway from Basel 
to Strasbnrp. Colmar remained French until 1871, * n 4 
has since termed pvrt of the German Empire. 

COMPEIGNE is a town in Northern France, eapi* 
tal of an arrond is semen t in tho department of Oise, 
miles north north-east of Paris on the northern railway be* 
tween Pans and St. Quentin. From 1670 to 1871 it was 
the headquarters of the German Army. 

COM PIERRE AND MAUILLY.— Small Trench towns 
to the north east of Verdun. 

CON DE-SU R-L-’ESCANl is in the department of 
Nord, at the junction of canals of the Scheldt and of 
Conde Mona. Its population in 15)00 nas: town 2,701 { 
commune . *1,310. It lies seven miles north by cast of 
Valenciennes and two miles from the Belgian frontier. 

CONGO, a Belgian Colouy in South Guinea south of 
the Lower Congo. Thero is also a river of the same 
name which enters the Atlantic. 

CONSTANTINOPLE ■ "The city of tho golden horn," 
tho capital of the Turinsli Empire contains an impreg* 
nable fortress andone or the finest harbours in Europe. Jt 
has played an important part in European history owing 
to its strategic position. 

^COURTRAI, (a corruption of its Flemish namo 
Kortryk) is an important and onto famous town of 
West Flanders, Belgium, utmted on tho Lye. 

CRtOJil’n stows of Austria in Clafiofa, 'Jf‘2 rot'Aw 
west by north of Hamburgh) rail. It ha* passed throb gh 
many vii-issitudcs. 


CRAONNE is a small town in tho French Department 
0fthcAi.no, about 3 miles from the noith bank of lb® 
river Aisne, and 22 miles east north-east of Soissoof. 


I” ' ,IC french Department of the Seine-et-Marne, 
about 26 miles duo east of P*ria sn d 10 miles south of 
i"" 1 . The Ciosy-Provins-Eklernav lino measures 31 
mile* from west to east and the Creey Coulommicrs- 
oczanne lino covers a front of some 45 miles. 
inWu’ L , '? F ™ noh manufacturing town of 9,234 
oV^l' u n l * fn l ' 1P ° 180 some 33 mile, north 

ComnVr" ^ ^ S™’ >* 20 mile, to the south-west of 
Compiegne and , miles west of Senlis. < 

ra S;'' ~ A town in Hamburg (Germany), at the 
th of the Elbe, « l miles by rail north-west of Hamburg 
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Built in 1892-0 it his boon made capable of berthing the 
largest ocean steamers* 

D\NUBE. — The Dinubo hu tlireo 
1,“» tt. Black Ford of German, » 

Donauachingon, the convergent po.n of mpeg* J u 
tea from Firburg, fitraiburg, Raataclt and Stuttg rfc ^ 
is the moat historia river in Emope m it 
largest its basin has been the scene of historic battles. 
DANZIG, the capital of West “ t ‘" 

important seaport and fortress on the 1c f 

western branch of the Vistula, 2*4 miles nor^-OMt ot 
Berlin. The Galt ot Danzig w * " 


nletof tbo Baltic. 


DELME is a ama'l lo.vn io Qorm.o Loml»0 «»'l“ 
north north-west ot Chateau- S&lios, 

DIEDENIIOFEN, railway defence foiU in the dis- 
trict of Metz. 

DIEPPE.— A French seaport, overlooking the English 
Channel. Dieppe sank into secondary »“PorUnce on tbe 
rise of Havre. It is situated among chalk cliffs at the 
mouth ot the river Arques, and has shipbuilding jar 
and important fisheries. There ,s regular com mum»t I on 
with England by steamers from Nowbaveo, and it is t o 
port for Paris by way of Rouen. 

D1NANT 1* 14 miles south ot Namur, and is hem- 
med in by precipitous hmostone rocks, one of which 
crowned by a former citadel. 

DIXMUDE is a Belgian town in tho department of 
Vfest Flanders. It is 15 miles south of Ostcnd. 

DNIESTER, a very rapid river, rises in the Carpa- 
thians, and after reaching tho Russian frontier, l r ushes 
muddy and turbid, through low plains to the sea near 
Odessa. 

DORMANS is a small town of about 1.020 inh*bitar.U 
on the river Marno, in tbo Fiench Department of tho 

DR1NA, a tributary of tbe Save separates Servia in 
the W. from Bosnia. 

DUNKIRK. — Situated on tbo 
Dunkirk is the most northerly seaport or Trance, and 
Is 1K» miles from Pans. 

DUSSELDORF is the chief town of the populous 
district of that name in Khenwl. Prum* »* ■»«*“ 
tho right bank of the river Rhino and is a Zeppelin 
station. 

DYNOTF is a town to the west of IVzemjsl, situated 
on the San, 

ELBE rises in the Ricsengebiiga in Bohemia, 
passes N. into Kingdom of barony by a defile between, 
the Erzgebirge and Ihe Itieoengobirge, defended by fort- 
ress of Konigstcin (Germany). 

EPERNAY, a French town in the Marne Department, 
tho headquarters of the wines of champagne WhmIm 
to the east and slightly to the north of Paris. (Popula- 
tion 20,291.) 

EPINAL.— A great citadel on tho Moselle in Fiance . 
It, is surrounded by great forts, extending over a 
perimeter of tweutj-leven miles Epinal is the head- 
quarters of an army corps 
ETAIN is a small town of 2,?80 inhabilmts in the 
French Department of the Meuse, some 3U miles west 


and to the north of Mclz, and somo dozon mile* east 
north-cast of Veidun. 

FISHES is a small French town of 3,033 Inhabitants 
standing midway between Uiaisne (G. V.) and Rhcims. 

FIUME, {in Austria) a well fortified post in the 
Adriatic. 

FOC\, pronounced Fiivtcha, is a town in Bosnia 
situated at tho confluence of tho Drma and Cehotina 

GALICIA.— Galicia has an acoa of 30,299 square 
miles and is tbe largest Austrian province, comprising 
the old kingdoms of Galicia and Lodomeria, the duchies 
of Auschwitz and Zator and the drand Ducby of Cracow, 
Galicia lies on the northern slopes of the Carpathians, 
which with their off.hots cover about a-tbird of tho 
whole area of Ihe country. Galicia has a population or 
7 293 538 (1900 censes), of whom the Poles form 45 per 
ee”nt.'and the Rutbemans 42 per cent. Besides Lemberg, 
tho only other university town in Galicia is Cracow. 

GARONNE, uses in Pyrenees ; flows N. E. to Toul- 
ouse, then N. W. to estuary of Gironde. Bordeaux on 
estuary. 

GEMERSIIEIM, defending railway lines io the dis- 
trict of Munich. 

GERBEV1LLERS is a French town in the Depart- 
ment ot the Meurthe and Moselle, of some 1,677 inhabit- 
ants, on the River Agne or Mortagne, 20 miles to tbe 
south and slightly to tho east or Nancy, and some 16 
miles from the nearest point on the bordeis of Germany. 

GIBRALTAR.— The key to the Mediterranean com- 
manding its westoru entrance It is tho greatest Bri- 
tish stronghold. » 

GLATZ, fort in the district of Posen. 

G LOG AN.— 1 Tim fortress defending tho region of tho 
Upper Oder in Germany. 

GOLDAP is a town on the railway running between 
Lyck and lustorburg on tho eastern borders of East 
Prussia. 

GONIONDY. on the Rircr Bober, just inside the 
boundary line, and three miles north-west of Bralystook. 

ORODEK is a fortified town in Russia situated on 
the river Kmotutoh, a tributary of the Dniester. 
Grodek is south south-east of Tarnopal, an Austrian city 
in Galicia. , 

GUEBV1LLIER is a town in north-eastern France 
in the department of Moselle. It lies to the eoutb-west 
of Nancy at a distance of some 30 miles by rail. 

GUISE is a town in the French Department of Aisne 
on tho River Oise, 25 miles by rail oaBt north east of St. 
Quentin, and 25 miles north-east of the fortress of 
Lafcre. 

GUMB1NNEN, a town in East Prussia 70 miles to 
tho East of Konigsburg. Scene of Russian adventure in 
the present war. 

I1AINAUT, OR MMNAULT is an ancient pro- 
vince, now forming part of tho north-cast of France and 
the south-west of Belgium 

HAMBURG. — Hamburg is the principal commercial 
seaport nf Germany. The city is on the Elbe, 75 miles 
from tbe German Ocean. 
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IIMITI.EFOOIj — A municipal borough, seaport and 
bathing reaort about 18 miles rs»t M«t of 

Durham on the north-cart csastof England. 

HAVRE.— Havre second only to Marti illea at * tia* 
port of Franco, it 1 1*1 mllfi from Pari*. 

IlAZKtmoUCK it a town in Northern Franco, capital 
o( an arrondisseuient In the department of Nord. on the 
canalised Oourro, 2'J mile* we»t north-west nf LlUe. 

HELIGOLAND U a email island on Iho North Bet 
belonging aime lbOO to Germany. It it an important 
naval elation. 

HEUBERTBllOHE it a town in the lil.martk 
Archipelago. 

HE8GL AND BAARLOU1S, defending railway llnet 
in Cologno district. 

IURSON ia a town on the railway, 2fl railee to eaat 
and south of I.o Catcan. 

HONOKONO, homo of tho Untl.h Chlneae a.jnadron. 
Both eaat and weat entrancra into till* baiboor are 
narrow and fully supplied with means of defence, it la 
the largeat port in the world. 

HUY.—' Thie Belgian town ia romantically aituated 
amid lofty rocks on the Mcuao about twenty intlea from 
Liego. 

ILLER, joioa the Danube at Ulm. 
tNOOLSTADT.— A fortified ;town of Havana. It la 
situated on the Danube 200 milea from Vienna. Fifty 
miles south-westward ia the great areenel of Augtiaburg 
INN, It rises in Switsorland, joins tho Danube at 
Paaeau and forma the frontier between Germany and 
Austria. 

* INVALIDES OU HOTEL DBS INVAL1DE8 is 
one of the important civil buildings of Pana It is 
aituated on tbeleft of the Seine and was founded by 
Louis XIV as a retreat for wounded and infirm soldiers. 

IBAR, rises in the Tyrolese Alps. N.of Innsbruck, 
and passes Munich (capital of Davaris), and tbo centre 
of all roads on tbe right bank of tho Danube. 

IVANGOROD, an entrenched camp fifty miles south- 
east of Warsaw. 

JAROSLAV, a town in Galicia near Przcmysl. 


KU8TWN.— An unusually strongly defended Pruiij» 
fortress at the confi ueneo of the O Jer and tho »< ,n ‘ * 
This stronghold has tho advantage of being surrounded 
by marshes. 

LACCADIVES, off Malabar toast, tho ketna of »««* 
of the lhndtn raids on merchant aliips. 

LAO-HJIAN DAY ia a small inlet on the ahorra of 
the bellow Bra, 7 mile* fo the north of TaJnft** *»« 
on tiio northern aide of tbo opening into Llaehaii »>*;• 
LASKA, a smalt town of Toland, 17 mile* e*«t of 
Hlradia, on the left bank of the Grabowka. 

LAS PALMAS. --The chief town of the Canary Islands, 
now a province of Bpaln, on the north-east C0*r* 
Gran Cansria. Pop nation 47, Wy), 

LABSIONY ia a little French town of «ome 77* 
lnhabilanta in tho Dejisrtment of the Oise some *u ml 
to liie aouth of Pcronne, and about IS milea to th* norm 
of Complegne. 

LEMBERG. -The capital of the Aoitriao crowntand of 
Ualti-ia, it has a famous university. 

LENS, a town of Franco in tbo department of Pa*- 
de-Calais. 12 tnilea south-east nf Belhune. 

U11AU-— A Uusiian naval fortress and station on tb 
Haltio, It has a fine artificial harbour which ia almost ieo 
frro 

LCROUV1LLE it a little French town on the 
or western bank of tho river Meuse, 1C milea eaat of !>«• 
Ic Due and 00 miles north north-west of Tool. 

DIG NY, a R.lglan village, 13 milea north-east «I 
Charleroi On this ground Napoleon defeated V* 
Prussians under Uluchcr in 1815. 

LILLE ia a city in Northern France, capital of 
department of Nord. It ia tho headquarters of tho m 
Army corps. 

LODZ, a town of Poland, 42 milea west aoutb-west 
of Waraaw. 

LOilNITZ A or LOSNITZA ia a small town on the 
Servian frontier. 

LOIRE, rues in Covcnnes, Dow* N. 'Y. to Orica”* 
(75 B W Paris), then rather to tho S. of due AY. into 
Day of Biscay. 


JEDDAH seaport and a sacred place for Mohamme- 
dans in Arabia near Mecca. It is exempt from attack 

by tho allies. 

JENA, a fortress in tha grand duchy of Saxe-Wcimar 
in Germany famous since Napotean’s battle. 

KALISCZ, a town of Poland, 134 miles west South- 
West of Warsaw. 

KlAO-CHAU, fortress in German protectorate in 

Chinese Province, Shantung. It was invested by tbo 
Japanesefleet and baa since fallen. 

K1NZIG, joins the Rhine at KehL Flows along road 
from Btrasburg to the Upper Danube. 

KURia a tributary of the Volga (with tributary Araa). 
OnitiaTifiii, capital of Transcaucasia. . 

KOMAROU, P ETERY ARAD, OHSOYA, three forti- 
fied points on the Danube. 

KRONESTADT, a naval fortress on tho island of 
Tvotlin near the head of the Gulf of Finland and a 
little more than 17 miles from Petrograd. 


LORIENT, fortreaa and naval bate just north of tb* 
mouth of the Loire, and due west from Orlcanv. 

LOUVAIN. — The town waathe at at of an ancient *®d 
celebrated university. It l* famous for its Cathedral 
and treasures or art. It has bten the scene or German 
vandalism in this war. 

LOVfCZ,m town of Poland, 42 miles west of Warsaw 
on Ilia right bank of the Dzura. 

LUBLIN is a Government of Poland, West Russia 
occupying the aouth cast angle of that Province. 

LUNEVILLE ia a garrison town of north-eastern 
trance. It is an important cavalry station w«tb a 
large riding school. 

LUTBK, directly eaat of Lublin. Debind this line of 
citadel*, and covering a longer Hoe, is theRnsiian third 
line of defence. 

LUXEMBURG is the capital of tbe grand duchy of the 
n ?“ a *'t uated on tbe Alrette. a tributary of the 
bure. Its population in IPOo was 20934. 







THB PUFF ADDER. The Westminster Gazette- 
Now InlenUng Plunder*. 





THE RUSSIAN EBB. 

The lightly shaded portion mirks the farthest Russian gain. 
The darker shading indicates the ground held by Russia 
Tfhen Lemberg fell. 
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since of Limbers, 19 mi e . ^ir-la-ChapeUe. on 

ml aid 10 ">»« «o 6 tnorth-wo8t or AK uti J 35,32 0. 
lh< Ml buk »t «>• Ueo» or >.*»• 1 r 
MAIN, .lp..t,.l r.te»;° jgWJ 1 * th , Eiiio, ...'IL'S 

duect road from tho in‘«“ J* into tb6 North Sea wd 

the numerous rivers which ’ »« ' 

traverse the eastern regio tho 

MAINZ OH MAYENCE-Ao an cent «ty # ^ #f 

junction of the Rhine and JUW. a) 

Germany’s most important fortresses. ... 


M ALINES.— Occupies a P° wt > 0 " Ua priceless 

Djle, some fourteen miles Iron to German 

treasures and cathedrals h*™ succumb 
brutality. _ ... . i. a90 in tho 

MALTA.-A, .SfhWMO C.bi.lur ooi 

Mediterranean. It i* mid y 

MARIANNES is an arcbepeiegom tlio of 

Pacific Ocean. With the 0* 1 G crm any. and ad- 

safflSf anAW *•« Prol “- 

' M AE3EIL1,E8.-M.r..m« -J 

iwm 

rs i s®« f iht " 

have since been occupied by J»P“- on th> Rl?er 

MAUBEUGE, a French ^ ord 4 miles to 

Bambre, in the Department ot th. Nor , 

the south of the BelK>»" « u » of “ 0a ‘ .. . M 

MELLE is a town *“ J^tmen? o^Deaux-eerres on 

arrondiseemcnt sn the dep ~ lt B outh-cast 

the left bank of the D “f"°V 2 a \“„ n of this name in 

.! HIM to nil It U«. tortc 

Belgium in the region of Wen r 1 ( 

west of Ghent at a distance of u mile, gee 

gian trontier it flows in a » ,•_ 

tween tho Argonnes and Meuse hills. 

MINDEN. — A fortified town in Westp * »*■ 

MITROVUZ OR Mp^^Ve riser Base, in the 
Flavonia, Hungary, situated on IM 
country of Sjrnna. c iu , of the pro- 

MONS Is an ancient lo '"'; ,M u| l „„ fought. 

MONTPMXON " • ■“J l , 1 ‘S.m'X.I \tttam, >" 

•bo„l 20 n.ile. b T r»A t. tl» ^ . 

lha French D.p.rt.’B.tot the! Di.Ulct ©I 

MONTUURAIL is . "©•" . .,.!»© ce ol 

Masne. south south-east « h w flies, 

about 40 miles from that place » 8 


UOSC13KA- A br fc 

^J2SaE=n£^-~*« ri “ 

the Rhine at Coblenz,. , . r .Ut\c snd tho 

MUI.IIAUSEN * ci u„ 

MUNICH is the o spits I of ® ^ the w cst 

barren plain, 1 J 7 °? » tributary of tho Danube 

the richest iu art treasures. ear j, 

J* o«. »— 

F.nioci" lot ,u 

hahov 1. >& US 

of the department of Aleurtbe fc Nancy is 

ss£ v-r£',?' ?a , 2S , 5sr ss 

city on the south east si ® * Sslina— join the main 

hne^nea^ Nancy^and maUe'it'an'iiiiportant junction. 

NANTENIL is a town north-east ot 
NB1SSE, fortress and entrenched camp in 

NECKER (a German river) rises in Black Forest, and 
ioioa tho Rhine at Mannheim. 

23 miles nortli-east of Sedan. 

NIKOLAIER, in Russia, has a large docky 
building ships. 


NISH, which is just now the seat of^thc Servian 
King, has previously had ‘P 1 ^® b h ‘ y founde r of 

ESlSgvSSS 

made up of Servia and Bulgaria. 

NOGENT-SUR-MARNE -A town of 11,463 inhabit- 
ants about 3 miles from Fans. 


wmiFMY is a town in North-Eastern France, 
.ST wi »'« tb. Fr.b.b.O.m... IrbbSB 

“kOT^NM- 5.968 inh.bitHnlB I. tb.rr».l 
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inland from the coast The Protectorate proper of 
British NyassUand is administered. by an Imperial 
Commissioner, whose authority also extend*, under 
the charter of the British South Africa Company to the 
whole o( Northern Rhodesia. 

OCIIAKOV, Russian fortress and naval basis in the 
Odessa district, 

ODER uses in the Carpathians in Austria, en- 
ters Germany, and flows N. W. and N. to the Stettiner- 
haff. It passes Breslau, Kustrin, wheto the Watts joins 
on R. (an immense entrenched camp here), and Stettin 
a port, about 40 miloa from the sea, 

ODESSA, an important Russian seaport in the 
Black Sea. Tho harbour is largo and spacious and is 
protected by large moles defended by strong works. 
During the Crimean War (1854) it was bombarded by 
the British. 


strongly fortified, and tho harbour itself provides a safe 
refuge, for tho Austrian fleet. 

PONT-A-MOU8SON i* • town in north-eastern 
Franco 10 miles from the Franco-Gei man frontier. 

POPERINOIIE i* a Belgian town in West Flanders, 
four miles from the French frontier, 8 miles west of j pres 
by rail and 29 miles west of Oourtrai. It ulsnuwetores 
l»eo, linen and woollen cloth. (Population 11,605). 

POSEN, the capital of the Prussian province of that 
name. Itiaa fortress of the first rank. 

FRZEUYSL is a town of Austria in Galicia, CO mile# 
west of Lemberg by rail. It is situated on the river 8*o 
and is ooe of the strongest fortresses in Galicia. , 

RAVARUSKA. a northern town of Galieia lies north 
north-east of Lemberg, at a distance of about b miles 
from that town. 

RENA1X or Rennix is a town some 6 mile* to tb* 


OISE is a river in Northern France, tributary to 
tho Seine, flowing south-west from the Belgian frontier 
and traversing tho departments of Aisne, Oise and 
Beino-st-Paris, 

OISSEL ia a town on the Seine, 7 miles duo South of 
Rouen by rail, and ten miles to the north and slightly to 
the west of Louviers. 

OUNAIN, a river which runs through tbo French 
Department of M art.e, first taking a northerly direction 
and then after flowing past llar-le-duo turning west- 
wards, and joining tho River Blaiso at Vitry. 

OSTEND is tbo most fashionable seasido resort in 
Belgium as well as Ihe second port of tho kingdom. 

OSTERMOOR, abase of the Kiel Canal, with a har- 
bour and docks for torpedo boats. 

OURCE is a river eastern France south of Troyes, 

PALISEUL is a small town in Belgian Luxem- 
burg, 36 miles north north-east or Bedan, and 44 
mile* south south cast of Qivet. 

PARIS — Capital of France, in the department of 
Seino. Lies on both sides of the River Seine. Is pro- 
bably tho finest fortress in the world. Has a triple 
givdle of fortifications. 


south of Andenarde. 

IIRVAL, naval station on the Gulf of Finland. 

REVIGNY or Itumigny is a town in northern 
France, situated on the railway line between LaoB 
and Ongny. It is about 20 miles distant from Laoh 
as tho crow flies. 

R11E1M8, whose fhmous Cathedral was bombarded by 
tho Germans, became an archbishopric in the 8th «[>' 
tuty and from 1179, when Philip Augustus wss solemnly 
crowned there, it became the place for the coronatin'* 
of the Kings of France. The Cathedral, although th<* 
towers (267ft) of the original design were neve/ 
finished, tg one of the first specimens of Gothic 
architecture extant. 

RHINE rises in Bt. Gothard (Switzerland)* 
7,C00 feet above sea level. Next to tho Daunbeio import- 
ance it is tho largest continental river. It bis been the 
scene of tremendous warfare. 

RHONE, rises in Mont St Gothard, flows S. W.intU 
and out of Lake Geneva, to Lyon, then duo S, to Medi- 
terranean. 

RIBEMONT u a town south south-east of St. (Juon- 
tio at a distance or about 8 miles from that city •< 
the crow flie*. 


PERM U a Urge town of 45,500 inhabitants on the 
River Kama not far from the eastern frontier of Russia 
and the Brat Mountains. 

PERQNNE u a town of Nwltwa Pvawce, capitat 
l of an arrondisaemont of the department of Somme, on 
f tho right bank of the Somme at its confinenco with 
the Cologne, 33 miles cast by north of Amiens by 
rail. 

PETROORAD, Bt. Petersburg, now re-christened 
Petiograd, is the capital of the Russian Empire, and 
stands at tho mouth of the Neva in the Gulf of Finland. 
It was founded by Peter the Great, and with four main 
lines of railway is the chief port of Russia. 

PIJ.T.AU.— (In Germanv) a fortress defending egress 
to the Vvischcr-Uof. Varioua fortification* defend tha 
entrances of the north to the Kurischer-Hof. 

FLOCK, a town of Poland, CO miles from Warsaw. 

POLA,— Population, 45,052 (1900). Has been since 
1413 the ehiet nsval .harbour and arsenal of Austria- 
Hungary, The hills which guard the harbour are 


KlUA.m Russia, strongly fortified toward I be sea, of 
rather the R,ver Dvina, is also a naral station. 

ROCROY, a French fortress in the Ardennes, twO 
«««! . frontier and 12 miles to tW 

north and west of Charlerille. 

me^ts U Rm«.T 08Se,a ' DK ,, "‘ ny noUbl ° historio monu- 

awsaa- 

of the vi»s, * 0 ' Tn ’ n the French Department 

by rail aouih m V n< v "*5 Dn tb ® RlTfe r Meurthe, 5C mile® 
csll 1 Dl N “ noy - (Population 19,500.) 

ttaSJ. :■ * ■■■■> rr.»,bi..n .. 

south south west of MoSf.ueo^ ArK ° nDC ' 
SAtlimn^’ >n ,mporl * nt sesport town in Turkey, 
south-east of* PiMmjsb 0 *" 27 w* 1 '** ,oui5v 

mon o'ta ins . r i5 eB ,a Ihe Carpathian 

d * through Saook. It then turns l* 
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BC*iiB0iipnoiL^.™wpJ^™2Mr^iSj 
Uo ” b " a " 1 br 

"lOBMs!; « .«»" I» **>«•«•. 

and » suburb of Constantinople. 

SRUV^TOPOIi in the Crimea on ^ 10 } 

8EBA3TOrin., In w j a „ R been reserved 

si*" **“'*• ■•>>">" b ' . 

SEDAN.— A frontier *»”“ ^"^'pota i”™”* 
mantled alter 187— • 

.=wrS=:«:*S 

(stroogly fortified). Below Antwerp 

between dykes, where the pannage .. defended by ion . 

BEEWALKl U the thief town ° f » *“" p",^’ 
since lying .long the eastern border of 1 ru * ‘ 

RrftAJFVO the capital of Bosnia is well fort • 

V a'XU 

. murdered which i* the ostensible cause of the present 

SEINE, risen in the Plateau of lAn ^^.be and Yonee. 
rally N. W, except between junction of A"be * >rf _ 
Tortuous throughout. Chief townB on i 
Troyes. Paris, Rouen and Havre. 

SBMUN i. . to,n iuCr»tl.-»l.'o"j.> 

^!wr d .f,:iro i '\»'.wi.ii‘. s p .rf jl .■» «>- 

States. , - 

SEN 1,13 is a town in Northern Fr *j£"»J* ^ P fc}' t 
meet ©f Oiso, on the right aide of t * „♦ of 

hand affluent ot the OH ,* J ^'^^ranch line (Chan- 
Pacis by the northern » ail«ar on t P l , o a , 9 _ 

Wly-Crepy) connecting lha , P fj‘* Cre 'V. ( ?-| 
sons hoes lit population In 100.1 was 6,07 1. 

SEZANNE is a town in Northern Franco »» »“* ®* 

pertnwnt ot Marne, situated on tho «»«•) K?"?,” 
VHryLo Francois and Eatcrnay. t is .bou dO miles 
to the west of Vitry-I-o-Franco.. at the crow fl.es. 

Si ERA 07, is a town ot R us S i«n Poland I la the Gov- 
ernment ot Kalin, .Rusted on the A\ .rta, 110 miles 
louth-west of the city of Warsaw. 

SMOLENSK, the tamou.Rus.iaa f«*«« ®" ' *’!* 
Damper. ThU atronghold, which Napoleon destroyed, 
now modem, .nd the place a railway centre. 

SMYRNA, a flourishing ae.port town in Asia Minor 
on the Mediterranean coast, 

801SS0NS is a city io Northern France,!" « 
department of AUn*, 65 mile, north e»*t o P J 


SOMME (Rir.0. i» 

« *- E "" i - h 

0 BPANDAOAs'o MAODEODRO. fortresses ..a 
„k,ch 1. «tr,b..Ur, » goutlr-east 'of 

French frontiers meet. 

STENAY (2,203 inhabitants) is a French t»Wi 

RTPTT1N A port and the capital of the Prussian 

8 • nAf Ponmania fortified from the tea approach. 
K, “« ».~t. ihi. stronghold »«h th. port of Swine- . 
munde. 

RTfiT PTMUNnE.— (In Germany) at the mouth or 
tho Stolpa ii * coast defence fort equipped to guard the 
coasts between the greater stream*, the Oder and the 
Vistula. . , _ , , 

SYR \S8BURG. —Capital of tho Import*} Provinoe of 

Alsaco-Lon.ino and Hfst-clian fortress, RftiTlsnned before 

tho war by tho 15th army eorps of the German Army. 

RT OUEN EIN-— This French town in the department 
of Aisre on .ha Somme, 95 miles noith-east of Pans, 
is a reutio ot cotton industries, wbieh giro employment 
to 1 Si) ton people. 

SYDNEY, natal station of tho first class, .nd head* 
rpl irtera r.f tlio Austr.lian fleet water., 

TENEU1FFE— A dormant volcano, the highest 
sum matt 12,200 tt) in the Canary Islands. 

TERMONDE, wbieh hsi been the victim of Germ in 
barbarities in the present war is a town of Belgium in 
the province of East Flanders. 

Til KISS vires in the N E. or .Hungary, and after 
traversing the dicary marshes in endless loops, parallel 
to the south flowing portion of the Dwiu'io, and swollen 
by many tributaries, joma the Danube midway between 
Neusalz and Belgrade. 

TUIAUCOURC is a small French town of 1,192 in- 
habitants 23 miles south eart ot Vorduu. Its speciality 
is the wines ot Lorraino 

THORN —A famous stronghoM so far back as the 17th 
century, Thorn, a ti*n of A\c»t Prussia on tho banka of 
the Vistula, has sirct 1878 been made a forties* of the 
flrst rank, the old fortifications being remored, and a 
series of detached Torta built Copci incus was a 
and a huge bronze at.ituo of him was erected in 18->3. 

THUI.N is a town in Belgian Luxcmberg, on the 
River Sambro on tho main lino between Charleroi and 
Maubeuge. 

TILSIT is a town in the north of East Prussia. 
TISZA, OYULArElIERV Alt, ARAD, TKMESVAR. 
Thcso four fortreiaes are in Hungary, on the iolt bank 
of the Tits. 

TOGOLAND.— A German protectorate io West Africa 
on the slave coast is one of the finest wireless station*. 
Occupied by the British soon "after the declaration of 


railway to Loan. 
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TOMASZOW, or Towaszow FahryCZny, Industrial 
town of Russian Poland, in the government of Piotrkow, 
41 mile? north cast of the town of Piotrkow. 

TOUL —Since the war of 1870 Toni, on the Moselle 
20 mites west of Nancy, his been strongly fortified with 
a cordon of forts. Its cathedral is one of tho finest In 
Trance. 

TOULON In Franco. Seaport, naval elation and fort- 
rose of the first rank on tho Mediterranean. 

TOURNAI ie n city of Relgnim In tho province of 
Hainault, situated on the Scheldt It is a very old city 
dating bo far baetc as tho time of Julius Ciciar, and in 
the course of its long history it has undergone many 
sieges and was sacked at various epochs by the Vandals, 
Normans, Trench and Spaniards. It preserves many 
monuments of its ancient da)*. It was near Tournai 
that the famous battlo of Tontonoy was fought on the 
11th of May 174. r ». 

TRIANCOURT is a small town at the south of tho 
Forest of Argonne, 18 miles south south-west of Verdun. 

TRIESTE. — Most important Austrian sesport. Has 
a fine harbour recently constructed at a cost of over a 
million and a half 0«er75per cent of the population 
are Italians 

TRIPOLI, in Northern Africa an importsnt seiport 
and cap'tst of the country of the same name In the 
Turko-Italian war it was tho scone of much bloodshed. 

TROYON is a fortress town on tho river Meuse 12 
miles »outh of Verdun in the district of Wocvre. 

TSIMSH, a town on the north coast of Kiacho Day. 

ULM A.KD BASTATT, fortresses and entrenched 
camps iu the district of Mainz 

URALIUVER a tributary of the Volga forming in 
latter course the biundary between Europe and Asia. 
On it is Oienbvrg an important military, commercial 
and railway centre. 


VILVOIU1I5 Is 8 mile* couth of Maline* and 12 miles 
north of Brunei*. 

V18H2IORAP 1* a town in Bosnia near the north- 
west frontier of Berviv 

VLADIVOSTOK, The Russian fortress in Far East- 
ern waters, 

VISTULA is ono of the chier river* of Europe, rising 
in Austria and flowing first through Russian and then 
through Prussian territory. Its source is in Austrian 

VOLGA, tho largest and mightiest river in Europe. 
It rises in tho Valdai plateau. Its banks are strongly 
fortified between sea and Tientsin, . 

VOSGES, now the aeenc of fierce strife, is • 
mountainous chain in Eastern France. 

WARM BAD i* a town in German territory in the 
south of Great Namaqualand in South Africa. 

WARSAW, capital of Poland and chief town of the 
government of Warsaw, is tho most important fortress 
of Poland. 

WATERLOO, a historic city Belgium and once the 
accne of one of the greatest decisive battles in the 
world. 

WESER is formed by the union at Munden of the 
Fulda and the Werra. It is very tortuous, and of 
general northerly direction On it ia Minden, where the 
Weser leaves the mountains by a defllo called the "Gate 
of Hanover.” 

WHITBY.— A seaport in tho north-east of Yorkshire 
in England In its famous Abbey founded about 7- f >7 a.O. 
by St Hilda, the poet Caedmon (DC CFO) Jited, and tho 
Council of Whitby was held. 

WILHELMSAFEN —The chief German naval station 
on the North 8ea. 


VALENCIENNES.— Once famed for its lace, Valen- 
ciennes is a manuractui mg town and first class fortress 
of France at tho entrance of the Rhonello into the 
Scheldt. 

YARENNES is a town in north-eastern Franco, situ- 
ated on the Aire in the department of Meuse. It is 
some 2(1 miles to the north-west of Verdun, 
j VERDUN is a garrison town in north-eastern France, 
i line of the eastern railway between Paris 


. ' PRES, the scene of a Cerco battle in the present war, 
is a town in Belgium. 

Z VVICIIOST is a town situated on the Russian side 
or tho Russo-Austrian frontier of the Poland 'jost 
beyond the northernmost Austrian possession in Galica. 

ZBRUCZ— A river forming the boundary between 
Podoha” G ‘ ,CIS ‘ nd tha Russo- Polish province of 

ZLOCZQW 
Ternopol, moi 
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„,.21 r».. r-*™ 4 

„ahiiwite.tB»r»)e*o. „ 

J«1J 23. Austro-Himg.rian rf.fm.tnm 

H, 21. Th. Bnuto C.binrt™n..a«< Amt" 
a challenge to Russ’*. 

Joly 27. SirE. Gray propose* conference 
France and Italy agree. ^ SerTlk 

July 28. Austria-Hungary declares 
Jolt 29. Austrians bombard j 5 '’^*** 

X»r appeal* to Kaiser to restrain Anatn 
July 30, Russia mobtlises sixteen army e° r P ra „k«. 

Mr. Asnuith appeal, to all parties to 
Joly 31. State of war declared 

General mobilisation order m • urt ber noll0P . 

linden Stock Exchange nUimatum to 

£2 1. Aurtri*, Franc®, ■**....«» 

Italy declares her neutrality • . or .G«neral of the 

. 8.r John French appointed Inspector 

BntXst.r.t Rose,,®* '■>'*’ “*• „ d Dan .. 

AoRurl 2. “"•'■f'S 1 ”' '' 

S;52i , S , .”s7»S»“" "” nt "" 

Germany. . j 

August 3 Germany declares _ war ^"Jle.s^f °triaty 
demands right to cross Bejgw ^ £ ldTlince guard 
Oerman troops envelop Vise ana 

approaches Liege. Inlands 

German Navy captures » Aland I I ( ^ King George. 

King Albert sends supreme »ppe Cornm ons. 

Sir Edward Grey*, graat speech in 

r.r.li.h naval mobilisation corflplet 
Moratorium Tull pasne • . on Liege 

cSrnVii-’ £& r ~ 

Itntish Army mobtlisati E lled n p. 

, Reserve* and Territor* , ha Commons. 

”*• appointed to supreme com- 

Admlral Sir John Jel c ir 

mand of the Homo Fleet*. , tho railways- 

The British Government takes i co 
August G. Fierce Dghting at 

Imrd Kitchener appointed W _ • ( to nk olt Har- ■ 

“ Koonigin Louise.” German, mine . 

August 6. Hattie of Liege procceduiS 

German attack slackened at rngn Be(l tj floating 

II.M 8.** Amphion" aunk »« 

mine : 131 ^ats. 100.000 to 

Lord Kitchener asks for W 


HaSSswssssr: 

a *'“ p> i” isw ”- 

Gen®.i>,®3m.rine01..®"« D y u ; ] 

M ;,„. n.n.»“i« b,tm “ 

Austria broken off. .....Usance in Mnlhotwe, 

Ausni» # r0 m reconnaissance n 

.P«1»l — •w« 
f " 81,r 

» SS &».n .p.~ >» >»" 

Belgium. , 

SSSrJScr rs — - 

. “ E S, POO.OOO '„\' P b "" In. i„ Adri.tic 

»•> » bJ " i,e - 


oi™;» “p '”" 1 ” “• Si ““- . a b , 

'ji’£.”Kk..h frontier, «< 
£'".,.! Vo® E™® 3®P. O.rni*. ®on.»..a« .« U W . 

rcporitd dead. . 

,„,n.t K. Th. Princ® ®! 

Er.f.hP™.'.' U»S i...r”ing.e*i»'t*'*r” il1 

Errt Afric, n®.-npl«J bj G.rn..®., 
reported aSkldljr tb;t tl» Briti-h 

rbaii bv Augu»t 23rd. . .. 

Froncb Klcetrinkr >m.n Anrtmr. ern..or m th. 
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Austrian torpedo-boat sunk by mine. 

Tsar and Tesritsa enthusiastically welcomed in Moa- 

August 18. Desultory fighting in North Sea. 

French advance in Alsace-Lorraine. 

August 19. German advance on line between Diest and 
Luxemburg. 

Louvain occupied. 

August 20. Abandonedfor strategical reasons, Brussels 
is formally entered by the Germans. 

The French tetake Mulhauaen. 

August 21. German war levies of £8, 000,000 on Brus- 
sels and £2,4<10,u00 on the province oT Liege. 

British loan of £10,000,000 to Belgium announced 
Partial investment of Namur. 

August 22, War Relief Fund, £1,450,0 JO 
New Austrian mobilisation order calling out every man 
capable of bearing arms. 

Austrian battleship Zrim/i sunk by French fleet. 
Germans occupy Ghent, Ostend, and Alost. 

German artillery attack on Namur in progress 
Franco protests to the Hague Powers against German 
use ot dam dual bullets. 

Complete victory of Servians OTer Austrians after 
four days’ battle near Lozm'za. 

Belgians retire from Tirlemont. 

France and Russia as well as Bntisn agres to observe 
provisions of Declaration of London. 

August 23. Japan declares war on Germany. 

Liege and Namur still bolding out 
August 21 Germans routed by Russians after six days’ 
fighting along tho front and the Russians occupy 
Johannesburg and Ortelshurg m East Prussia. 

Japanese are bombirding Taingtau 

Namur falls. Desperate battle in progress all along 

' frontier from Namur to Mons. 

A Zeppelin threw bombs over Antwerp, two house* 
being destioyed and several person* killed. 

Tha airship was brought down by guns and captured. 
August 2o. French and English troops fall back, while 
Germans are forced to occupy new positions. 
Oermana bombard Malincs 
Uhlans driven back by Belgians. 

French troops make four counter-attacks from Nancy. 
German attssk on southern French frontier repulsed. 
Germans forced to retire all along the line 
Russian* occupy Gumbinnen 
German* raid N emit) inland. 

August 2G. Austrian Ambassador in Tohio recalled 
1 Togoland surrenders unconditionally. 

Battle at Verdun, Lorraine, between French and Ger- 
mans. Germans repulsed. 

Russian* cross the Dniester in Oalm* 

August 27. French Cabinet resigns and a New 
National Defence Cabinet formed. 

Austrians evacuate the Ssnjak or Novi Bazar. 

Germ id cruiser Mnffdrburg blown up by Russian ahipa 
British forces engsged with five German Army corps 
anj succe«sfi|ttr protect P ranch flank. 

The French assume the offensive in the Vosges. 
Ostend occupied by British manor*. 

Mr. Asijl it's moves in Parliament a Resolution of 
asPtpathv with and admiration for Belgian* 

H. '1- K - ll'lhHuer sink* armed Germsn merchant- 
invi Kaiser WsMwlot. 

Kaiser's Nephew captured at Courtrai. 


August 2S. Russians occupy Tilsit. 

Germans attack eastern Belgian Congo. 

Earl Kitchener announces that three divisions 0 * 
Indian troops will bo sent to France. 

British fleet near Heligoland sinks 3 Germsn cruiser* 
and 2 destroyers. 

German* burn down Louvain. 


August 29. Fierce battle proceeding *11 along tb* 
Fran co-Belgian frontier (Cambrai to Mezicres). 
Koenigaherg completely invested by Russians. 

Heavy fighting at M archie ones and Pontainarq. 
August 30. Fighting reported at Bspaume, neat’ 
Amiens. 

Germans repulsed at Guise. 

German Army advances up the Somme River. 


August 31. Fighting in the Meuse district, in Lontind 
and in the region of the Voeges. 

September 1. Fighting near Compiegne. 

September 2. Russian reverse in Eastern Prussia. 
Defeat ot the Austrians by the Russian* at Lemberg. 
First official list of casualties (5,127) sustained by 
the British Expeditionary Forco in Franco issued* 


September 3. H M. S. Speedy and steam-drifter 
Lxnsdell sunk bv mines in the North Sea. 

Removal of the French Government from Parii 1 
to Bordeaux 

Rheiras occupied by the Germans 
September 4. Partial destruction of Termonde by Ger' 
man troops. 

Mahnea abandoned by the Belgian Army, 

German advance ou Antwerp abandoned owing ttf 
the floods caused by the opening of the dykes, 

SoTere German reverse at Cappetle au Boia reported/ 
Ten Britishtrawters reported missing in theNorthSca/ 
Arrival at Kiel of several German destroyers *»d 
torpedo boats in * damaged condition. 

Second British casualty |, „t (5,218) issued. 

Bulgarian noutrahty reaffirmed 


September 5. Agreement signed by Great Britain, France, 
and Russia not to conclude peace separately during the 
war, or to command peace conditions without tho con- 
sent oT esch other. 

H.M.3. Pathfinder blown up by m submarine off the 
Coast of England. 






off the East Coast 


J°hn I renei '* Report o 
Wilson liner fliino sunk hv a 
of England 

September 7. German advance in Northern France 
checked hv the Allies. 

Fail of Maubeugo 

War levies demanded by Germany from France and 

Btlginm to date £28,412,000 
Third British casualty l,„ t (4,790) Issued. 


D^piemocr e. r „„ 

in Northern France reported. 

Destruction of D.nant bv German troops. 

Ghent as red from bombardment and tho Imposition of 
a floe hy the, Burgomaster who made terms with tho 
UertnMi Commander. 

7LZS* crul8er * ° c “ nic ' ofT *"> *««» c<-» 

Invasion of Bosnis-Herzegovin* by the Servian Army. 


i orcea retirement i 
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announced , „ in Egypt 

annuuS C “"'" U 

lt.G0Tnnm.nl. , G e.o." 

September 10 Retreat over the 

PnnV Joachim of Pr “!*^ e ^ondebV Oerm»n troops. 

Complete d«truction ot rermo.^ oo ^ 

Lstar re-ooetipic d by i?v the Germans. 

BMe »I Son". tl “"" SS,w«w 

the Russian victory in Servian Arm). 

Seiulin, Hangary, oeeapied b) ‘h ^ 

German invasion ot F>;» 8 * a ” P Smlt b West Africa 

September It. ^ °'™“ ” , 


Fourth British cn»u.«, •— ~ 

1P.729. . liner Jl«/A« nioreport 

C. t lnr.o[n.mborgAm.T..»lm “ j lh . am" 

H.rl>rrt..Mb», »•« J.™™” 1 K.'J- 
Solomon I,l„h. b ’ ,ta ‘ cort „nrf. 

September 12. General Germ district begun. 

Hear) fighting > **»• T® J* Expeditionary loree 
Further li«t ot casualties 10 tl,e * 

issued. . n ,, Spre'urald, 6 lt *“ * . 

German 11 emburg- America ' '* r p German colliers 

so*.-*. «. n»™ «" •• bJ ,h ” . 

Oormin ....a lm« 6 “tt Am.mo.n 

Canard liner CarmnntO ®« anU|> 
coast ; 0 iives lest by the „ rn ,« e r Emden 

September 1M4. R*** •***£" „ x British ablps- 
in tho Bay ot Bengal, c : P ; Js o m » t.” “TrabbooV. 
Indus, Loint. -Ml.-, p , lip , „err sunk, tbo 
• and “Rabin** *; tho flr-t n«« 1 CaloutU with all 

“Kabloga" being spared and sent 
tho crews. r„„,mi«- 

. .■ tlie Belgian Gooimi 

in Belgium issued. _ , ■ , on v by * British 

• German light «"»•« “* Glasgow sUamer 

aubmarine In the North *> c German Cruiser 

“Clan Mslhcsen «»"* V 

•• E mden - in tho Bay of Bengal. . 

* i , iii.irun Army *n 

Bepts tuber IK. Complete rout o ‘ attempted by 

0.1, riv .ol ,h " . , 

Germah troops. j hr German merchant 

Gunboat « f)«arr _ rammed River, and 

ship “Nachtigall reoorted 

™ck Ot tl. - *«* W> TTP”'”" 


B.pt.obe, ,7. FO.UTO..O. o. <*"*” - J 

fesr- 

by the Germans reported. «« 

to bo completely disorejan' eu >pd ot her towns. 
German evacuation ct Klau> fotllfleJ position In 
Germans driven out of tti«» 

Lsoshsn Usy by tho Japanese. 


September IS. Capture by 

gsszsrnfi r— — 

AEI reported; Africs occupied by 

LUderitz, G* r . . Defeuce Force, 
t h °t fc°”l9 Bombardment and destruction of 

^“rUouropu,, -A— — 
S°mlb!?. r i™.t.l , >y lb’b'^f" , ' J w<a b , b o 

p— hrt ” 1 

sr.Ti5o.ooo r‘ro\, b . , »a ,, '?b. s ".t”,.”'s 

KS‘S lo Bcol. by the SerTt.ur r.p.rt.a, 

1 n The cruisers “Aboukir,” “Hogue 
BepUmber --. T uofe fey GernJIlll gubmarineg In tbo 
* n “ . j two German submarines lo«t. 

So"t .Vu.Uoo Z.pp.ll" .boi. .1 DuireUorl by 

ySJSSK-'-”- . lb . 1.1. .a ' 
“SBS 

TrctS'S ’i"- ;.p..l.a l. b»ro 

thrown sbells into Madras. . hfl n,i n a 

September 23.. Recapture of Liubov, a on the Drma 
by tbo Ssrviansrepo e • , Q bolt , reported to 
°'hT.rb”i i«kb tbo B.ltio by tho ltii.iUo rt.r- 

„‘ b 'F.r BotbT.ooouoced to l.ke .opr.mo comotooa 
. thoowroU ... og.to.1 Oo, .too Sooth-TVe.t Alrtc 

• B,r.'bi”oo l p.*SS ““'L.o.b.0 it., ... ...m ib. 

Japanese. . 

September 24. Peronne reported to be occupied by a 
French detachment. 

j^ssissrsm-f-cbu**"'- 

SXVSMta-b. dropped. . 

Earner Mod, an Prince," bound from Kio do Janeiro 
8t forTriridad .„d New York, reported to have been 
sunk by German eroiser “Kronpnnz Wilhelm. 
September 23. Bombs dropped from aeroplane at 

“ishuTe’boe"" l " ai.trict. 

Tooo.ua horb.or ot Fnrfrioh ■W.lbolto !h Oera.l. 

Nor. (loico. ooooploa by Ao.tr.l... tore... 

OBlci.l .tor, ot lb" lb™” , ™ U 

nnblished : F3T survivorg and over l.'WO «»•* i®»‘- 
Surrender to British forte nf Sclioekmanosburg, 
German po.t In South-West Africs. reported, 
ir n* ember 2C. Russian occupation of Bies70v» repor 


_outh- ess Airica. report™. 

«ff>*embcr 2C. Russian occupation of Riesrow reported. 
8 ^iie extern frontier of Holland declared to be under 
martial law. 
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Carolina Archipel&goea by Jay 
October 21. Heavy fighting ;*»*£"? in Belgian *n 

man troops on the banks of the • Bight from 

Tbe German Army reported to be 

Warsaw. „ r-h. 11-»na ’* “Troilus,” 

Btabng "1 OrilW> ,.™'a ai ;j e „ "P«- 

“Benmohr, t > l ® n UI “' 1 German cruiser 

rahbel-io the Indian ° 0 "" ’ m«. " Exford" and 
• ‘•Emden” reported : British 1 a the latter 

8t. *■ Egbert were aUa c »l llu *, 
sent to Cochin with pa-sengert » 

October 22. Notification ^.^'Gorfroment 

went of the removal by he Egyp" s Canal 
of all enemy ships using the porta c,t hi 
as porta of refuge. , Rlioe with the action 

Naval despatches published dealing wu 

off Heligoland on August -b. 

October 23. Sinking of ^‘'^.^f '/^ube'^repcrted^ 
Atlantic by German cruiser KarlsruD V- 
crews landed at Tenenne. Arras 

October 24. ..'Tnpul.ca by tbe 

.iolent .tUck. by the enemy ‘ 

SS..obm..,.e-«™.a ..*!»*•«“- D "" h 

German troops announced. g 

October 23 Crossi a g of the Yser y ^ 
between Niouport and Dumun P 
October 28. Fierce fighting on the banks of the Y.e 

• OctoW^.' Shipping prohibited within sixty mile, of 
SSjSnt the German Headquarter. Staff from 

'^zL2r tm Iorte ‘ 

io the Jezow and Raws region reported. 

October 21. Progress by the All.es between Cambra. 

and Arras reported. • _ . . foree8 at Ki- 

Defeat of German forces by Belg 
Benin, Lake Tanganyika, announced. 

October 20. Result ot the trial of the assa.s n. 

.oth.ee implte.teB io the '"««> , lb. 

Archduke Ferdinand and hi* ,J therB to 

principals sentenced to death and the 
‘ long terms of imprisonmen , p proved by 

5 . Occupation ot Northern Epirus by Greece »PP 

the Powers. . 

October 30. Wreck of G overnment bosp> “ 

“ Rob ill a” oil Wbitby; over *0 Uw» 

October 31. Resignation of tbe Italian Cabinet. 

Occupation of Saseno by It* 1 /- _ Germans, who 

'”£££* J 35 aXSSB ,h ” ” liI ” 

OrSSwOOO to Belktam l— «» *»•«**” 

Commonwealth announced. 

Keee.be. 4. The ™r.toe™. .bde?- s.li.boej 

Inspection o! the Canadian Contingent 
Plain by the King end Queen. 

Elections in the United States. 


Interior. . - , t 0 , t; nc the Murray, 

T *M u iru mb i d g e e ' ^ ^ t hV * Coni m cm wealth 

Victoria, and 

South Australia. 

Belgian Government. 

November 0. Lord Mayors Day in I.o Cunlifle. 

W Bestowal of a peerage on Mr. W alter ^ 


November 10. Germans f °‘ led **; V P rEM - 

The Austro-Gei mao lme bro ■ 

Retirement on Cracow and Poaen. 

British occupation of tao. 

Attack “Si'" ®; *..» off. • 

•^s B raW3ftsr u, ~ 

Germans defeated at LyeV. 



Vnvnmber 13. Germans capture Dixmude. 

* SI." Artillery »!■»»-«• •< Vp™. 

Russians nearing Masurian Lakes. 

ffoopmingof British Parliament by H. M. the King. 
KpTsunk oil Deal torpedoed by German submarine. 
Turks repulsed in Armenia. 

Russians occupy Alascbkert Valley. 

November 14. The fight for Ypres. 

Russian! csptuie Jolianoisberg 
Reinvestment of Przemysl. 

General Botha defeats rebel commando. 

Turks routed iu Armenia. 

November 15. Struggle for tbe Masurian Lakes. 

Russian investment of Cracow. 

November 16 Bevere fighting in Argonne. 

Death of Earl Roberts on field of battle in France. 
German retreat from Thorn. , . 

Turkish contemplated attack on Suez Canal abandoned. 
Two German submaiir.es sunk in Straits of Dover. 

Austrian cruiser and German boats sunk at Tslngtao, 

November 17. Battle developing from Ploek to Warta 
River. . r, 

Russian advance on tbe Carpathian Passes. 

Russian War levies tm Prussian towns, 

British War Bill passed ; a War loan of £500 millions. 
King George’s statement. 

November 18. German attempt to cross the Aisoe 
repulsed. 

Germans driven from left bank of the Meuso,^ 
Bombardment ot Rbeims renewed- 
Investment of Cracow; German retirement. 

November 19. Germans using expanding bullets. • 
Capture ot Bhaik Said and forts. 

German-mine-lsyiog activity ; British retaliation. 
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November 20. Fighting at Ypras 
Severe attack* on British repelled with p'e»t 
Russlan advance lo Esst Prussia on Masurian Lakes 
Rupture of relation* between Turkey and J«p«n 
Russian* bombard Trebizood and rapture *>f l>*tah. 
Naval action in Black Sea, 

Goeb'n badly damaged, 

German Fleet to Baltia bombard* Ltbau. 

November 2t. Desperate fighting on the Vistula 
Novombor 22, Serioua ait nation to E*»t Prussia 
Uu avian Fleet in Bl«< k Hea bombard* Khopw 
Turkish defeat near Ei zero mu 
November 21. Persistent German ■’tack* at Woevro. 

Tho of rial raid on Fredeiicksharen Zeppelin kind. 

The German march on Wnisaw foiled 
Attack on Black Sea Port by the Hamid -tU 
Conference of Allied Ambassador* in Italy. 

November 21. Struggle for Yprcs 

Heavy aannonade in Soiaaon* and Vailly, 

8ir Arthur Barrett's occupation of Basrah 
November 25. Bombardment of Zoebruggo by British 
warships. 

’ Reported bombardment of Cracow. 

Russian successes in Armenia. 

November 26. The battle of Lodz. 

Severe defeat of Germans. 

Portuguese intervention in the war. 

Novomber 27. Four warships bombarding Zeebrugge 
returned to port. 

A battle proceeding in Serbia, at Laierevatx. 

Persia reaffirms her strict neutrality 
The Government of India prohibits absolutely atl 
navigation of aircraft over or into British India, 

‘ including territorial waters. 

November 28. Statement in House of Commons by 
Mr. Churchill about present Naval situation. 
Dixmude retaken by French Marines. 

Joffire receives Medal from President Pomcart. 

2,000 Austrians captured near Bothnia ; also 10 guns. 
Montenegrin victory over eight Austrian battalions. 
November 29. Ameer of Afghanistan has declared neu- 
trality with reference to the war with Turkey and 
haB expressed regret at the Ottoman action. 
November 30. Sir John French's despatch. 

Germany apologises for the invasion of Angola. 
December I. Germans on the defensive in Belgium. 
Troops transferred to Eastern Theatre. 

. Kaiser leaves for eastern frontier. 

Germany's impudent offer to the Mikado*. 

December 2. King George visits France. 

Straggle for Ypres. 

German's half-hearted attacks 
Stubborn fighting at Lodz 
Russian successes in the Carpathians. 

Turks routed iu Euphrates Valley. 

Trouble in Somaliland. 

December 3. King George a* the front. 

Fighting south of Ypre», good work of Allied Cavalry. 
Secret movement of Gann n troops 
Successful Russian offensive at Laska. 

T«ar leave* for the front 
Austrian invasion of Serbia. 

Belgrade evacuated. 

Neutrality of Italy and Persia. 


I)e< «inb*r 4 King George at the front. 
German* fortifying Belgian Co*»t. 


Aerial raio on itsten. . 

German Chancellor'* diatvibo against Gtcat Britain. 
French P«rli*ment to reassemble In Pari*. 

Russian advance on Cracow progreaainp. 

Battle of Lodz. General Renenkampr suspended. 
Herioua altustion at Przemysl. 

Austrian occupation of Belgrade. 

D^fenenof Egypt. 

Australian and New Zealand Contingents 


I)ereml>er 5 King George st the front. 

British po.ition strengthened, 

Htesdv progress of the Allies. • .‘ 

French eitivitv iu AUsce 
German offensive at Lnwiez. 

Ru.-ian* capture Bartflcld in the Carpathian*. 

The defence of Suez Cana! and Port Bald. 


December C King Gcorgo and King Albert meet in 

French advance in Alaace, 

Germans reinforced the Yser front 
French successes north of Lys. 

Bombardment of liheims. 

Kaiser indisposed, returns to Berlin. 

Obstinate fighting at Lewiez and near Lodz.* 

Attitude of Italy, atatement by Premier. 

Attitude of Rumania 

December 7. King George returns to London. 
Evacuation of Verneile* by Germans. 

Retirement on the Yser, 

Fierce fighting round Lodz. 

Further particulars of Itslv'a attitude. 

Russian successes in Caucasia. 

Capture of Do Wet. 

December 8. Official report of King'a visit to tho Front. 
Alliea progress on the Yser. 

French activity in Alsace. 

Russian position maintained in Eastern Theatre. 
Austrian reverse* in Serbia. 

Turkish cruiser Ilamidith disabled by a mine. ' 
December 9. Advance of the Allies in Flanders. 

Aerial raid on Friedrickehafen. 

Pretest by 8ms* Government. 

Stalemate in East Ptosaia. 

Russian evacuation of Lodz. 

The advance on Cracow. ‘ 

Russian successes in Armenia. 

December 10. Allies’ advance on Oatend. t 

French progress in Argonne and o n the Meuse. 
German activity en the East. 

A turning movement foiled. 

Austrians retreating from Setbia. 

The Boer i e volt, tragic death of Commandant Beyert. 
Lieut -General Sir j. Wolfa-Murf*y appointed Chief 
of the General Btaff in succession to the late 
General Douglas. 

December 11. French Cabinet to meet in Perm. 
General von Faikenhayo gazetted acting chief of the 
. German General Staff 

December 12. Turlrish battleship Messudich torpe- 
doed and sunk in the Dardanelles. 

December 13. Servians reenter Belgrade. 
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'lWmb» H, Ittli.n F.r.ig . 

IhAt tha Government has demanded in»m * 

"%«.»» to.- tta H.d.dr.h 

December 15 German narat wd on East 

2SS JSSZESSt 

Whitt, ...a Oh. .™«.J ‘JS „I 

tlf S:=Ld h m t, tn,„? rr .i, . .1^ 

cruiser attacked the defenceless town* 
Scarborough and Whitby. 

December 16. German submarine trial at Bruges. 

Another air raid on Freiburg. 

Two Austrian destroyers sunk by mines. 

Bervisn victory at Valjevo. 

December 17. Geman naval raid on Scarborough, 

Whitby and Hartlepool. 

British naval bombardment of Belgian coast. 

Bel gl 111 success on left bank of the Yser. 

Germans repulsed in AUaco 
Germans concentrating on Vistum. 

Serbians re-capture Belgrade. 

December 18. Egypt declared a British 
Statements from Petrograd that the Kaiser 

the capture of Warsaw at all costa. tba 

Germans defeated and vigorously pursued 
The German* ^Cruiser Friedrich Karl aunk m the 
^ ^/bombardment of Golf of Saros put the Turks to 
Conference between the Scandinavian raonarehs. 
December 19. The death is announced of Lieutenant 

FrS*^ 

According to Dutoh reports o , th V!? ! h fit " .%M 
the Yser, the artillery from the British fleet 
to plajr havoc in the German rank*. , 

The Allies have gained ground near P ' . j, 
The Scandinavian Monarch*' meeting at Malm 
officially stated to b*ve bren-a success. 


December 20. The F.ench gain ground eouth of 
Dixmude. , 

The new Sultan of Egipt w»seo emn T . j tbe 
The Aga Khan has arrived at Cano to assist 

eeremonv of accession of BulUn * -court- martialled 
The rebel leader Captain Your.e was court m 

viflSS. ...... Hi.,.' 

The three countries will assist rain other m v 

ing neutrality. 

December 21. A eorlie from Przemy»l f»i'« • h the 
An lulte-Snuka W» >”™" i *° “ 

honds uniting the two con "‘ r, °*' bo „ b , on Calais. 
A German hydroplane dropped two homo 
The Kaiser returna to the front _ , Przemysl. 

Progress was made by the Ru «'« ' work*. 

The Russians seized part of Jbo d • eb<!oVe a. 
The Austrian offensive in Galicia , the line 

Tha Germans in the Mlava region retired vo 

of Lauenburg-Neidenburg. . „ 

December 22. Tho Itussians maintain eir P 
in the Brura river. 


pushing tack i” “» M "”” 

i f0m vs»*» “ °-“ ! "° 25 ' 

French g.in c footing »t Uourc iltes. 
“SS-i .tr.nsth.nine tb.lr P°"t>™ ~ U» 

Aii^.irin.ii drop, bomba in Btraabure- 
The Germans attack An go . • 

v oi Better progress is being made, owing 
December ~i. Better P o Wegt j-j ftn derh. 

¥ h ^r.ld™ n nt from SS m, » lb. German right 

jssJsTSJSSr-r*** . 

A ‘S,rn m f.“pW Br.p. a bomb in * D.™ ' 

A a«m.*freg*.3i. cut oil in roland. 

December 20 /^fm^'w/e done t/theVrerman ships. 

m 'rrs:’nr.r.u=-»»H.<- 

0.‘?m.”n.a..n...ntb.B.nr.i..t.pp.a. 

December 29. It !■ .n.n.mrf tb.t B«. >'» ta. “V 1 *™ 4 
16,000 prisoners in a week a fighting. 

December 30. Indian troops inspected by H. H. the 

December 31. The B.nk .1 Fr.ro. b.. b.en remoerf 

irilS.S Kf.SMp l. ttrp.l..a b, - Fronob 

*VSS»S bn. being near .ta £*>. «“"■ 

Strong Turkish column is routed by Russia. 

Germans are driven off from the Bzura. 

January 1 The hattleahip Formidable is sunk in the 
Bnl’sh Channel. 

Six new Armies arc created. . « 

Half the vill .go of Steinbach is occupied. 

January 2. 201 of the Form idable's men are reported 

Belgians take a gnn down Csnal, Hud it and drive off 
Germans, six .Uersmen being shot one after another 
on the way. 

.January 3. Flight t’ornmander Hewlett leaves Ymui. 

J^Tst rian^fi ght* aero k * C«pathisns becomes a rout 
All German attacks on the east are foiled. 

French offensive is progressing m Alsace. 
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French aviators bombard Uetz 
Further progress is made in Steinbach. 

“led \Y«mex Division arrives ia Bomhay. 

January 4. Stelnbacli is captured by French. 

Progress is made in Upper Alsace. 

Russia, having captured several towns on tlio Ruma- 
nian frontier, bolds tho strategic railways to wes- 
tern Galicia and Hungary 
Anti-German feeling in Constantinople. 

January 6- Another vain attack on Btoinbach. 
Considerable progress eastwards of Nieuport. 

The advance towards Tabnn holds its ground 
A company is formed in Frankfort to store corn. 

Thirty Conmissiona have been given to non-commU- 
. sinned officers for services in the field. 

The Russians arc advancing rapidly through south- 
east Galicia towards Hungary 
In the Uzok Pa-s a whole battalion surrenders. 

The Turkish flth Army Cirps, with its General and 
three Divisional Commanders, is captured. 

The Germans arrest Cardinal Mercier 
General Joffre »»y» the Allies are preparing for their 
final victory. 

January 6 An agreement between the belligerents to 
exchange incapacitated prisoners ot War is published. 
Unsuccessful attacks by Germans in Flanders. 

A Rumanian statesman says that Rumania will join 
the War in tho spring. 

January 7. French advance towards Mulbiusen. 

Some progress eastward of Nieuport is made 
Tho Russian victories at Ardahan. 

The Revolution in Albania is spreading. 

January 8. Active cannonading in Flanders and Arras. 

A steady advance all along the front is reported. 

Two Turkish transports are sunk. 

The convoying Tuikish cruiser escapes. 

Preparations to evacuate Constantinople. 

January 0 H. M the King visits the Indian wound- 
ed at Brighton. 

Recruiting for the Indian Array is reported good. 
Germany tries In explain the Mercier incident. 

French Premier's son is killed 
The ll'is isns are crossing Bukorina. 

The Dutch loan is badly subscribed. 

January 10 A report arrives of a Geiman Army 
Or ler. threatening any soldiers who exchange little 
courtesies with the enemy with the penalties of 
high treason 

January 11. Sixteen German aeroplanes appear over 
the British Channel, approaching England 
A German aeroplane over Amiene is brought down by 

The Uhl ana reappear in Flanders. 

The Russian warships in Black Sea damage Turkish 
wsr-hipa. 

\1 Two German aeroplanes approach Paris. 
Albanian insurgents occupy Ruspol. 

Il'inganan peasants are rising. 

January IS The Turk* occupy Tabriz. 

IIes»y fighting goc« on in the Caucasus. 

Gc. mane attempt to resume the offensive in North 
Poland. 

January 14. Furious fighting oast of Rheims and In 
North Soissont, 


January 16. Fierce German attacks repulsed by Allies.* 
Turkish advance in Asia Minor suspended. 

Roer success on Orange River, Germans driven hack. 
Canada's splendid loyalty. 

January 1C. Fighting on the Aisne. 

General Von Kluck's big movement. 

Partial Qermau success. > 

British success at La Iiissee. • ,2 

British airmen bombard Antwerp. ' ' 

Germans repulsed on Vistula. 

Internal troubles in Vienna. 

Defeat of Turkish rearguard at Karaurgan. 

Turkish aggression in Persia. 

Boer revolt ; success of Union Forces ** 

Occupation of Bwakopmuod. 

January 17. Fighting at Soissons. 

German Cavalry repulsed on Loner Vistula. 

Fighting at Karaurgan, more Russian successes 

January 18. Fighting in Belgium and France. 

Important French advance. 

Germans abandon La Bassce. 

Calm on Russian front. 

Turkish aggression in Persia. 

Two Persian Governors shot. . ' 

Anglo-American relations, trade with Germany, 
January 19. Continued progress of the Allies. 

Russian advance on Thorn. 

Kirlibmba Pass, in Carpathians, seized. 

General discontent in Austria. 

Battle of Karaurgan , complete Russian victory. 
Turkish aggression m Persia. 

Governor of Tabriz wounded. 

Mines in the Baltic, five German steamers sunk. 
Resignation of the Secretary of German Tteamry. 
January 20 The battle oT Soiseon*. 

Dash for Pam. 

General Joffre’a sound strategy - 
Gallantry ot Indian tioopa at I.a Bassee 
Tho Russian campaign ; fruitless German altSfh* 
Austrian bombardment of Tarnov checked. 

January 21. Air raid on England, airship* near Sand- 
ringham , bombs at Hunstanton ana King’s L>n". 

Calm on Russian frontier 
Calm at Soissons, 

Intermittent lighting elsewhere. 

January 22. Air raid on England ; damage at Yarmouth. 
Allies' slow advance. 

French expUnaiinn, 

German tactics on the Aiane. 

More Russian a..coeK*e« ag.i’ n *t the Germans 
Complelo rout of - l ntk*. • 

Russian pursuit in Trans Chorok country. 

January 2.1 British air raid on Oslmd, Zeebrnpge 
and T.asen. 

German bombardment of Nieuport. 

Fierro Infantry battle at Weiterkopf 
Turco-Rotaian hostilitits, letreat of Turks in Cau- 

Freneh submarine sunk in tho Dardanelles. 

January 24. Rritish heroism at Bt Onier. 

German assaults repulsed. 

Russian adran"e into Hungary and Transylvania, 
Further Russian successes inCauetsus, 
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J.m.rjB. tWr.ialo North S«». 

' ?^51SSSr£3S>-“» a.™ E .a, 

Successful Artillery duels. 

Germans checked at Aigonne. 

Aerial battle over Dunkirk; 

Fighting on tha Lower V istula. 

German offensive cheeked. 

M.MiUerand's visit to London. called out. 

Dutoh mobilisation-, entire military 

January 20. Fighting ne« .^'{tAtiae in Alsace. 

' Ah attack on Arras and fierce H vi , tu i a and 

dermao and Austrian a hear? loss. 

GaiicU respectively repulsed with nca j 
Tdtkish defeats in Chorsin. 

Turkish territory occupied. aircraft 

• Dutch neutrality violated bya**™ 

Netherland Government P rp " 8 {? inKton repulsed. 

h.i. 

-J.m.r, 27. Briti.b >‘r .“<1 E ““”' 

destroyed, . > 

‘ Austrian activity in Csrpathi*i - Dobrizyn. 

• .« tb. »»'»»•“» forth(t a , ui „. 

■January 28. The North 8ea rjail’tic. 

German cruiser torpodoed in th t 
Prog/esB of Belgians on the Veer front 

vl.wu B “b “n 0«»“ 

- Turkish designs on Egypt. 

Itsid on the Suez Canal, 

Fighting at El Kantera. 

. Zeppelin attack o" Llbatt concessions refused 

Italy and Roumauia; terntori 

by Austria. flnur supply ; * n »‘ ock * t0 be 

Germany’s wheat and flour supp y , 

seized by Government. . near Sinope. 

• Turkish aerial fleet sunk by » ., ure of G er- 

January M. B.ttlo ot I.* ’• 

man attack , P d in Galicia 

Germana repulsed p n ‘ k0 G ' l Ua<lira o. 

. Djavid Pasha appointed Go “' r n i s- 

British loan of i5 million, to Tlirkis h losses at 

Persian G« 1 ', Elp Turkish force near Mazrea. 
Kuroa and Mazcra Dunkirk frustrated, 

January 30. German air < ram 



J-sr Ni ” ,h A "° r 

Econcmio position of belhg ten ^ Ber , lu 

Austrian Foreign Mi«i»-er a vis mlt sing •» the 

- .Anstnan and German troops 
Carpathian*. 

January St. Battle of ‘he Aiane 
German attempt to cross repulsed. 

Itnssian progress in C.aiici . East Prussia. 

Important Russian development. 

Austrian grain monopoly . cb _ repulsed by 

February 1. German attack on 

Fierce fighting in Argonce. . 

Turkish advance on the Suez tor pedoc. British 
German submarine w ‘ r 
merchant Teasels. 


m ar v 2 German submarine raid. 

’5»' - 

Kaiser’s return to Berlin. 


Kaiser's return 

February 2. Come »rprl« .t Albert ropulaoJ. 

%ZZ^3£/S£Z»* by • 

sS&assaw-wSi- 

officer. 

February 5. R«..U* ■»«“““ >" r ™" i “ 

Carpathisns. 

Frraaure ou tba Aualr.au.. 

Attacks on tba Suer Canal. 

Retreat ol th. Tutk. u.ar 1 «lb 
Fobruary 6. Oot.i> Ibroat to »•”!»> 

MSoJeS?!'^. 

S’XorA.MSr.'M.ni.t.r.. 

1 

FabroaryV.' F.oro. Bgbtiug on th. Vi.tul. a»a Brur.. 

Critical aituatioo io Prrrroyal. 

German naval losses. 

°ntm U financial arr..g«™»t. 

The Pope’s efforts for peace. • 

•ffis.uaasiWSHasfKi‘ 

K&%S™“ U .b. Carp., M.O.. 

F.bruarr 0 Oa.m.n Blookad. ord.r cr.at.og . 

tion in neutral countries. 

BtVoog American and Dutch Port. 

Naval activity in the Black Bea. 

Speech b> Russian Premier 

Bayooet fighting in the rear. ... „ 

February 10. Views of international jurists on German 
blockade. ... . 

Fifty Turkish ships sunk. 

Serious situation in Poland. 

February 11. The German blockade, strong protests by 
n"'.'l»‘wo°”.'."i»‘Eut Fn.il. oJ the Carpathian.. 
Breslau bombards Yalta. 

Russians retaliate on Trebizond. 

The" Boe"r re"vou“ MarS«cu“ted hy the Germans for 
treachery. , 

February 12. The German Blockade, views ot inter- 
national jurists. ■ 

Severe fighting at Maria Theresa. 

Deplorable conditions io Hungary. 
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Russian bombardment of Trcbizond, fifty sailing 
YG 8 S 0 I 3 sunk. 

Russian Duma, cordial greetings to tho Allies. 
February 13. Grcit British air raid ou North So a- ports. 
Violent fighting neat Bagattelle. 

Russian retirement ,n East Prussia. 

Germany’s fresh etforts. 

Iiorobardmont of tflo Dardanelles. 

Turkish advance on the Suez Canal abandoned. 


February 20 Itussian advance on Fait Truviia; Oer' 
mans steadily driven back, 
llocibaidmcnt if tbe Dardanelles, entrance forte 
reduced. . . . 

Two American ateamera and one British steamer suns- 

February 27. Search for German submarine*. 

February 23. German blockade, American compromM 
proposals. , 

Bombardment of Oso-Wiees by hesfy German 
siege guns ; Germans retreat across the Niraen' 
Bombardment of tho Dradiuelles, more forts reduced- 


Turkish transport sunk in tho Black Sea. 

British Mounted patrol burn two towns in German 
K, \V, Africa. 

February 15. German blockade ; use of neutral flag. 
American Note to Great Hu tain. 


March 1. Mr. Asquith's great speech in the Commons' 
The Russian advance. * 

British retaliatory measures. 

Another American Note. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 


Artillery duels in Belgium; bombardment of neutral 
ports, Ypres and Rbeiras. 
president Poincare visits troops in Alsace. 

German advances in East Prussia. 

Strong reinforcements arriving. 

February 16. Mr. Winston Churchill on the Nary. 
Allies' finance agreements, a statement by Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

Stubborn fighting at Bagaltelle. 

Battle raging on the Vistula 
Austrian air raid in Montenegro. 

Fighting near Binai ; Turkish detachment annihilated 

February 17. Bombardment of Antivan. 

Progress on the western front. 

Franco-Britiih air raid. 

Russian advance in Carpathians. 

February 18 Sir John French's Despatch. 

Stubborn fighting near Augustove. 

Situation 111 Carpatnuns unchanged. 

German blockade , sinking of tbe Dulmch. 
Germany’i insufficient food-supply. 

February 10. The German Blockade. 

Bir E. Orey’B Note to America. 

German Noto to America. 


Disaster to a German submarine. 

March 2. Russian progress. 

The victory atPrasnysz. 

Defeat of two German Army Corps. 

Panic in Constantinople. 

Mr, Asquith's tribute to Indian and Colonial troops- 
Mr Lloyd George on the war and the workers. 

Match 3. Reports of the British Admirals. ■ 
Turkish Military base captured.; 

An outrage at Jeddah. 

Italian protest to Turkey. 

King George and the Navy. 

British steamer escapes from aeroplares. 

March 4. Fighting round Ypres. 

Success of British and French troops. 

Rossiin victory in tbe north. ‘ 

Silencing or Dardanelles forts. 

German blockade and British retaliation. 

Maroh 5. Steady progress of the Allies. 

French progress in the Vosges. 

Russian advance in Mlawa region. 

Fighting on tho Vistula front 
Austrian attacks repulsed. 


Albanian incursion in Serbia. 

February 20 Morn German airships wrecked. 

War demonstration in Rome. 

German advance in East Prussia, Russian retreat 


March 6 Forcing the Dardanelles , 

Effective work of allied warships. 

French details of barbarous German warfare. 
Bombardment of Bmyrna. 


Austrian activity against Serbia^ bombatdm«.<A ut 
Belgrade. 

Trial of Do Wet. 

February 21. German Blockade. • 


UvrcV. 7. Eu<ywj wAn Ytner reWiVion. , 

A German Prize-ship in the Madras Harbour. 
Fighting in the Peraian Gulf. 

Turks and Arabs defeated. 


Germany’s allegations against neutrals. 

Netherlands* Note to Germany, and Great Britain’s 
miauso of neutral flags. 

February 22. German naval raids in tho Atlaotio 
Submarine raid in Irish Sea 
Tehtuary 23. German Blockade, American ships not 
to be sttacked 

German air raid in Esses, * 

War demonstrations in Italy ; trouble in Trieste. 
February 24. Bombardment of the Dirdanellet begun. 
February 2o. German submarine attacked near 
Boulogne. RranJrsoiiie CAa*e damaged »nd three 
steamers sunk near Beachy Head. 


Match 8. Further progress of the Allies. 
German artillery damaged. 

Damage of a Zeppelin. 

Fighting in Poland. 

March !*. Air raid on Ostend. 

Activity of the Russian Black Sea Fleet 
Cabinet crisis in Greece. 

Pro-w.r Demonstrations in Athens. 

March 10. German offensive in Poland 
Fceah efforts towards Warsaw. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to tho nation. 
German intrigues in tho Far En-t. 

Refusal of further German help to Turkey. 
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Much 11. Work ot British shipers. 
Russian activity in the Carpathians. 
Dismay in Berlin and Vienna. 

British s Irani era torpedoed, 

A German submarine destroyed. 

Italy and the war. 

March 12. Battle ot Neuve Chapcllo, 
Snecess of the British forces. 

Engagement of tho Indian troop*. 

The battle of Champagne. 

Heroic French deeds. 

March 13. The Germans in Poland. 

Another determined onslaught. 

German eroisera' depredations, i 
Sinking of an American steamer. 
Resentment in America, 

March H. French advance in Champiguo. 
Progress of the Belgians. 

Russian successes in Poland. 

Turkish defeat in the Caucasus. 

A plot In Constantinople. 


March 15. Fighting in Argonnc. 
French successes. 

Continued progress of the Belgians. 
Successful British attack. 

The German blockade. 

British reprisals. 


M.»cb 16. Fighting south of Yprea. 

British regain lost ground. 

rrench success ie Arras and Champagne. 

Trogress o! the J?sJ.vw»nV, 

German counter attack* reput*ed. 

Oeman Cruiser Dresden sunk by a British Bqusdron 
off Chili. 

Lord Kitchener’s renew. 

Eulogy of Indians, Canadian*, and the French. 


March 17, British success near Yprea, 

French advance in Arraa and Champagne. 

Sinking of the Dresden by British Squadron off Chili. 
Lord Kitchener's review. 


March 18, Battle of Neuve Chapelle 
Progress of the Belgians. 

Russian successes in Poland. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 

Oerman blockade; semo British reprisals; Sir Ed ward 
> Qrey’s reply to America. 

March I!>, French sad Belgian progress. 

Zeppelin rsid on Calais, 

•lighting on tho Yser. 

Co-operation of British warships. 

Russian activity on East-Proasian frontier. 

The siege of Przemjsl ; Russians dosing in. 
Bombardment of the Dardanelles, 
of the Karlsruhe. 


March French success in Champagne. 
Beiiura ot a Swedish steamer. 

Exploit of the “ Thordis ; Captain honoured. 
Loss of the Oerman cruiser, S/msa&urp. 


Match Jil. Miles of German trenches captured, 
invasion of East Prussia ; Russian raid on Memel. 
Forcing tho Dardauelies ; entrance forts silenced. 
Hu«si* n Fleet off the Bosphorus. 

Ucrmsn air raid on Deal, bombs dropped into tho si 


March 22. 8»tfle of St. EloJ, a graphic report. 
Austrian losses at Przerays), 

Forcing the Dardanelles, destruction of forts. 

Italian Note to Austria 

German seizure ot Dutch steamers. 

British successes in German S. IV. Africa. 

Wild scenes in the Reichstag. 

March 23. Fall of Prz.mysl. » 

Russian advance in Bukowina, 

French progress in Champagne. 

Russian advance on Black Bea coast. 

March 21, Zeppelin raid on Paris. 

Bombardment of Rheuna, bombs dropped on the city. 
Fall of Przemysl, Russian leaders honoured by the 
Czar. 

Russian successes in the Carpathians. 

Military activity in Italy. 

Interned German liner at San Juan, attempts to 
escape. 

March 25. Franco-Belgian successes. 

British air attack on Hoboken. 

Rout of the Turks near Suez. 

Dardanelles operations hampered by a storm 
March 26. French Infantry’s exploit at Notre Dame de 
Lorette. 

German Council of War at Lille, tho Kaiser present. 

A great Russian victory in the Carpathians. 

Furious fighting in Poland. • 

Defeat ot the Turks in the Caucasus, 

8inking of German aubtuarine 1/20. 

March 27. Fighting at Natre Datue do Lorette. 

Fine condition ot French army, 

Kiog George’s visit to Harwich. 

March 28. Cattle of Neuve Chapelle. 

German submarine ratrfmed. 

Three German ships sunk in the Baltic. 

Italy’s popular vote for intervention. , 

March 29, Forcing the Dardanelles. 

Conference ot Admirals. 

Russian Navy reinforced in the Baltic- » 

Kurdish atrocities. 

March 30. A British Mail Steamer sunk. 

German women's a nil-war movement. 

Greece and Bulgarian neutrality. 

British labour and the war. 

M. Venzelos’ remarkable speech, 

March 31. Fighting in Alsace. 

Great uneasiness in Constantinople. 

Russian advance in the Carpathians, 

. Forcing the Dardanelles. 

April 1. Desperate indecisive fighting in Argoone. 
Bombardment ot Zeebrugge by allied aeroplanes. 
Bombardment of Libau by German tvarsbips. 

Russian Fleet’s move on the Bosphorus. 

Russian successes in the Caucasus. 

German submarine rammed by a French warship, • 
dig of Cambridge bombarded by a German 
submarine. 

Capture of German camp in South-West Africa* 

April 2. French successes on Western front. 

Sinking of the Cram of Costile, 

German retreat at Kresnopole, 

Russian successes in tho Carpathians. 

Russian Fleet bombards fort in the Bosphorus. 
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April 3. Fighting on the Y*er. 

Activity ot allied armios at Hoboken and Zcebruggo. 
Russian victory on the Nieascn and in the 
Carpathians. 

Sinking of the “ Boren Boas, “Emma,'’ “ Soutli Foint, 
and threo trawler*. 

Norwegian barque torpedoed in the North Sea. 

April 4. Bombardment of Zeebruggo by British 
The “ Lockwood torpedoed. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles ; a German officer's 
description. 

April 5. Fighting in Alsace, capture of IJartmaonss- 

vreilerkopf. 

French official description. 

General dofTre visits Belgian headquarter* ; received 
by King Alhert. 

Russians capture the Carpathians. 

Austrian retreat. 

Attack on Bosphorus Forts by Russian Fleet. 

• Turkish cruiser " Medjidiek ” sunk 
Drink question in England. 

Archbishop oT Canterbury's appeal. 

April 6. British air-raid on Hoboken; much damage 
done, 

Russian progress in Poland and the Carpathians, 
desperate Austrian situation 
Parsuit of the “ Goeben * and “ Breslau " by Russian 
warships. 

German blockade, three steamers sunk 
Drink question in England , King George's example 
April 7. Another great French effort at Epargei and 
St. Mihiel. 

Big battle in the Carpathians. 

Desperate Austrian retreat. 

Field Marshal Gollz’s return* to Constantinople. 
American Note on British reprisals. 

Fighting in German 8. IV. Africa 
Union Forces capture IVarmbad. 

April 8. Belgian success on the Yser, German troops 
repulsed. 

Germans in Antwerp prepare to flood the country. 
Fighting in Gorman 8 W. Africa, occupation of 
Kalkfontcin and Kamus 

April 0. Substantial French progress, gains every- 
where consolidated. 

Russian offensive \n Carpathians constantly 
reinforced. 

Austrian demand* for German help. 

Tbe position in Turkey , shortage of supplies , all 
available men called up. 

April 10. Important French gains at Eparges, between 
the Meuse and Moselle. 

Russian successes in the Carpal hians, preparatory 
to invading Hungary. 

Portuguese ship Duui o torpedoed. 

April 11. Brilliant French success at Epargei. 
Russian progress in the Carpathians. 

Austrian peace OTertores. 

Germany’s consent reported to bavo been given. 
Forcing the Dardanelles. 

The French Expeditionary Force quartered at RatuUh. 
Tl !, e - Gerro * n Blockado; exciting experience of the 
JviMfuj; tug captain’* bravery. 

Treatment of British prisoners ; appalling revelations, 
mty and Serbia’s agreement regarding the Adriatic. 


April 12. "Eye-witness ’ rem irkablo report. 
American and Oeirnan peace talk. 

Alleged appeal by tbe i’ope. 

Germany and the Netherlands. 

April J3. German failure at Beau Bcjour. 
Fighting in the Carpathians, 

Sir Jobu French on munitions. 

American indignation. 

German lubmarino commander’* piracy. 


April 14. Battle of Neure Chapellc. 
Sir John French’* Despatch. 

The Kaiser in command. 

America's iharp reply to Germany. 


April ID. Fighting on the Tyscr. 

More fighting in Mesopotamia. 

Defeat ot the Turks. 

Austria and Italy. 

April 16. Capture of J*s Epargei. 

Hungarian town evacuated. 

Air raid in England. 

Great indignation in Holland. 

April 17. Brilliant French success at Arra*. 

Air raids on Mezierea, Chsrleville, and Ostcna. 

British steamer Pirtnnigm torpedoed. 

Attack on Dutch vessels. >t ’ 

Air raid on England in NorthuobeiUnd, Suffolk, Eusex, 
and Kent 


April 18. Activity of French aviator*. 

Two heights captured by Russians in the Carpathians. 
Activity of Russian Fleet in the Black Sea. 

Tic. ipitato retreat of Turks from Shaiba. 

April 19. French progress in the Vosges and Alsace; 
Air ship raid on 8tra»burg. 

Czar leaves for tbe front 
Bombardment of Dardanelles resumed, 

Turkish destroyer chsaeil and run ashore near Chio*. 
Oreek steamer EUtspenfi* torpedoed. 


April 20 British aviator’s successful attack on rail- 
way at Haltingen. 

Russian success in the Carpathians. 

Austrians’ stubborn defence. 

Scouting on the Dardanelles, submarine EtS aground. 


April 21. French successes in Alsace. 

German activity in Poland. Numerous air raids. 
Trawler rbnilhi sunk in the North 8ea. , 

Dutch steamer Clcrndin suck by a mine. 

Capture ot Kietmaoshoop. 

April 22. Britiab capture Hill 60 near Yprcs. • 

Air raid on Mulheim and Habsheitu* 

Russian advance in the Carpathians maintained. 

April 23. French success in Argonne and Alsace. 
Aerial battle along the Rhine. 

April 2t. Important French success at Boi* d’Ailly. 
Czar’s enthusiastic reception in Galicia. 

The Mediterranean Expedition, Sir fan Hamilton to 
command. 

Norwegian steamer linllianl captured by Germans, 
trawler St. Aatcrrtice torpedoed, rescued fired on. 
April 25. German attack on the Yser i use of asphyxiat- 
ing gas , Canadians’ good work. 

Swedish steamer torpedoed in tho North Sea. 
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April 2G. n*d-( 

French success in Aigonu® an “ 0 

JaKaESSKUsT-— r-. 

April 27. Anti- war demonstrations in Trieste. 

April 23. Fighting round Ypros, loss of St. im. 

s^vs”. ssto— . > “»•*» io 

8,«.dr«. .h.11. Do.ptora. I«... 
jp„, 20. 1W B tiro D.o>.~»». *“* a 

p opperations on both sides of Dardanelles. 

Conference of Indian A ™ b A 8 , 

Gfcrtnan maltreatment of British prisoners. 

April 30. Battle round Arras. 

w «*■ 

submarine in the Adriatic. • 

May 1. Battle of Ypres; farioua lighting on e 

Canal ; French progress at 

Allied aviators' aotivo; Mauser nuo 
Anendorf bombed .. Niemen. 

Fierce fighting in Carpathian, and on the 
The landing in Dardanelles. 

Bombardment of Smyrna. Bt. Ed- 

Air t.id on En.Und, Ip.oioh .»d V» , ! r ' 
munds bombed. 

May 2. Bombardment of . n ' l ° k ^ l ^ y We8 Y Poland. 

Important German offensive in North «•»* 

Mr. Lloyd George in the House “'Commons. 

German blockade. eolliers f"' 1 “.hacked by German 
American steamer Cuthivg attacaeu 
ayiator. 

May 3. Bombardment of Metz. 

, Ituasien advance on the Niemen. 

German investment of Libau. 

sSrs; “.wi"—* <* t; x'“,?a. 

Tbc British destroyer Recruit * Biltisb destroyers. 
Two German torpedo boats sunk by Butisn 

May 4. Allies' splendid air work, 

’ German attacks on Hill 60. . p re t re . 

May 5. German attacks at Ypres . Carpathians 
Heary fighting on Russian *JT .A Vistula ; Mount 
» on Ihe Lower Nida and tne 
M skavka captured. 

Russian bombardment of the Bosp 
Two Norwegian steamers sunk. ■ R . B .» e 11e and 

May 6 French successes nt Beau I Vistula and 
Bow le Pretre ; desperate fighting in tb8 

Carpathians ; advance of 
Dardanelles. 

Turks defeated in Caucasus. . i c3 
Raid on British trawlers by submarines 


Galicia. 


move in 


di.c,.i«.. bo»b«d- 

meat of Fort Ns gara. 

May 10. Fierce fighting round Ypres. eucceieful 

r r S h .« 0 S«."'-t Len. «d B.B.WI., Oman 

tSSTK^ «■*"* «- B»rh»». 

British destroyer Maori sunk by mine. 

May 11. Five German attacks repulsed. 

French suocess at St. George s. n.y, r 

Forcing the Dardanelles ; occupation of Kilid Bsnr. 
Air raid on England, bombs dropped at WestcIiS. 

Mav 12. German dash for Calais repulsed with loss. 
Desperate fighting in Galicia. 

Forts in tho Nsrrow bombsrded. 
ii., 13 Anti-German riots in London. 

Fierce fighting in Belgium, inyrstment of Carency . 
French success at Loos, 
rnmhined Anglo-French successes. 

Anglo-French^ success., on Gallipoli peninsula. 
May 14. French succesn at Notre Dame do Lorctte ; 
capture oT Ncuvillo , . 

Fierce fighting in Galicia .Rrssbj offensive continues. 
GoliaHi sunk in Dardanelles by torpedo. 

Two Turkish gunboats and transport sunk. 

Russian bombardment of Bosphorus forts. 

May 16. Belgian success on Yier; French activity 
Russian success*! n West Galicia, disastrous Austrian 
Ant '-German riots in England and South Africa. 

Reported sinking of a German submarine. 

Retreat of Germans in South-West Africa to Groot- 
fontein. 

May 10. French progress north of Arras, capture of 
Carency. . , 

Pro-war demonstrations in Italy. 

Mav 17. British success near Festubert. 

French success in Arras and Champagne. 

Forcing the Dardanelles. 

Zeppelin raid on Ramsgate. 

May 18. Continued advance of the French. 

‘ Zeppelin chased by Bntish aeroplanes and damaged. 
May 19. Zeppelin air-raid on Calais. 

Austrians routed in Bukhovina. 

French success in the Cameroons. , 

May 20. British advance on Lille. 

Bombardment of Przemyal. 

Russians set fire to Baroslav oil-fields. 

May 21. Terriflo fighting in Galicia. 

The Drumcree, Dumfries and two trawlers sunk. 
British Cabinet crisis ; resignation of Lord Fisher. 
May 22. French success at YpceB and British 
progress north of La Bassee. 

Operations in Gallipoli. 

Good work by Gurkhas and Territorials. 


».«*■<■ '“" i bi G "”'” 

submarines, heavy loss of life. 

Great German losses in Galicia. : mral n C bt. 

Rnptaro of Austro-Italian relatio 
General Botha's success. 


May 23. French and British successes. 
Wholesale use of gas by Germans. 

Russian activity in the Black Sea, landing s 
Three towns in the Caucasus occupied. 
Holland proclaims a state of siege. 


; EregU. 
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May 24. Itftly declare* war on Austria. 

Heavy Gorman losses in Galloia. 

.May 25. Battle round Ypre*. 

British regain lo«t ground. 

Bevcro fighting in Galicia 
Italian inraslon of Austria. 

May 2tt. Attack on the British iicaT Ypm. 
Auatro-Qerman offensive in Galicia. 

Italian advance. 

An American steamer torpedoed. 

May 27. German air-raids. 

Masterly Russian retreat. 

H. U. B. TriumpA and MoJeiKc aunk. 

May 2?. BigniBcant German admissions. 

Italy'* capture of slratcglo points. 

Russian opinion ot Italian Intervention. 

'May 29. French successes. 

Capture ot MAaiu, 

Great battle in Galicia. 

Attack on Przemysl. 

May SO. Enormous Austro-German losses. 

Further Italian advance.. 

Reply to American Note. 

Auattian dockyard shelled. 

May 31. Repulse of German attack. 

Rattle on tho Band river. 

The enemy’s retreit. 

The arsenal at Pola ablate. 

June. 1. Zeppelins drop bombs near London. 

Italians bombard Pola. 

Germany's unsatisfactory reply to America. 

Juno 2. The air-raid on London. 

Italians advance on the Tyrol front. 

June 3, Frzemyal forts entered by the enemy. 

The capture of Ablaio, General Pntwitz, German 
Commander ot Libau, made prisoner. 

June 4. Przemysl fort attacked. 

British submarioa sinks transports in the Marmora. 
French air-raid on German headquarters. 

Italians penetrate Austrian frontier. 

Juacfj. Russian lueeessea at Libau, 

Battle on the Isonzo River. 

Turks defeated at Van. 

JuncG. Tho evacuation of Przemysl. 

Italian offensive on the Isonzo. 

British success in Cameroons. 

Mr. Asquith’s visit to Franco. 

Operations in Mesopotamia : surrender of Airara. 
Conviction of two alien spies in England. 

Bombs dropped in varioas coast-towns in England. 
, Juno 7. Shots exchanged in the Baltic. 

Germany apologises for torpedoing the GuIffiflAf, 

M. Masson, Deputy for Mods, shot. 

Italians bombard Austrian islands. 

French gaining ground north of Arras. 

June^. Three German warships sunk. 

British airmen destroy airship ahed near Brussels. 
Minelayer Casablanca destroyed. 

Zeppotin raid on the East Coast of England. 

Battle of Arras favourable to French troops. 


June 9. Flight Sub. Lieutenant Warncford decorated 
with V.C for destroying a Zeppelin. 

Italian* croai the river Isonzo. 

Juno 10. German aubmarine sunk, 

British aesplane* drop bomb* on Akbasch. 

Italians occupy the town of Monfalcou*. 

German Fleet drireo back in the Baltic Sea, 

Italian airship destroyed. 

June II. French capture of Neuviile. 

Italian attek* ; retirement of tho Austrians. 

Two British torpedo boats sunk. 

June 12. Battle in Galicia. 

Bovtre fighting in the Bhavli region. 

Fighting on the Carnic frontier. 

Poisonous gaiei for Austria destroyed at Monfalconc. 
Austrian topedo boat auuk by an Italian aubmarine. 
Bocond American Koto to Germany. 

.fane 13. Russian aucccsaca from Baltin to Oukhovio*. 
Strike of German mloera in 8iieiia. 

Cholera In Austria. 

Progress ot Italians beyoud MonVcnero, 

Defence of Constantinople. 

June 14. Rapid Italian offensive. 

Austrians defeated lo the mountiim. 

Russo-Turkish hostilities. 

Warning to Americans. 

June 15. Fighting at Dixmudc. 

French advance in Lorraine. 

Operations in Gaticia. 

Austro-lUlian hostilities. 

June 18. Germans repulsed at Arras and Hebutero*. 
Belgian* surprised by gas at Dixmude. 

Germans cheeked at Bhavli. 

Austrians repulsed at Monfalconc. 

Operations in N igena ; surrender of Gann to an Anglo- 
French force. 

June 17. Franco-Brilisb successes at Quenneviere and 
La BassCo. 

Air raid on Karlsruhe. 

Zeppelin raid on North-East Coast of England. 
Italians pressing on Trieste. 

Breslau damaged in the Black Sea. 

JunO' 18. Gorman reverse at Ypres. 

British capture trenches. 

Rheima again bombarded. 

German progress west of Lemberg. , 

Fighting on the Ban and Dniester. 

The defence of Triesto; successful Italian airraid- 
Attack on British trenches in the Dardanelles repulsed 
with great loss. , 

Juno It). Anglo-French successes north ot Arras and 
at Houge. 

8ub- Lieu tenant Warneford accidentally killed in Paris- 
Stubborn Russian defence in Galicia. 

* Germans mining the White Sea. 

Italian submarine sunk by an Austrian submarine. 

June 20. French advance in Alsace 
Belgian success on the Yscr. 

British success northward of Ypres. 

German progress in Galicia. 

Italian occupation of Moctonero ; good work bj 
Alpmi and Bersagheri. 

Forcing tho Dardanelles, British submarine's exploit- 
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J une 21. Hermans defeated Loretto. 

French successes along the whole fron t. 

Fighting in GalieU, tUe struggle Tor Lemberg, 

Italians cross the Isonzo. / _ 

Jan. 22. Btn, 8S l. O.IW., E'.-t Aaetr.-Ga.m.n 
turning movement. 

Jan. 23. Ra.,i.n «IUidn."» l C ' oJ ' 1 ' Uk “' 

submarine. , 

Boer revolt, Do Wet found guilty. 

June 24. Bombardment of Dunkirk. 

Relgaln success st St. Georges. 

Germans repulsed at Arras. 

Fall of Lemberg. 

Italians bombard Gorza. Arthur Bare It's 

The Peraian Gulf Expedition; Bir Armor 
Despatches. 

June 25. British success at H®®** 

Italian successes along whole f* ron • 

Allied submarines in tbe Be a of Marmora. 

June 26. French successes in Lorraine. 

Aostnans beaten on the Dniester. 

Seven ltsUau trawlers torpedoed. 

ia-e-*— - 

on tbe Fecht. * . 

Further Russian retirement in Galicia 


Italy aniAuslria. more trench warfare. 

Fighting on the Victoria Nyanza. 

June 30. Fighting for the Agres-AbUm r °a . 

Activity of Allied aviatore near Roulers. 

Stnbborn battle at Ozaiow. _ , 

The Munitions Bill debate In { England. 

Exchanged British prisoner* arrival 

July 1.’ The Victoria Cross, more awar s. (ctiQng 

The Austro-Oerman advance, fierce rear g 
by the Russians. 

'ds.'XxaSs E ” ,i,h su " K,,t 

' oSm, u~ ; . n-s-s “"‘L. 

July 2. French successes in Arise an rg 

• suss* zisssr* 
sa , a££? aifisris--*- 4 °‘ h ' r 

torpedoed. 

SS&-. i Si, u» ».»■;»? **>""■ 

The German blockade; more Ters®^ ^ Mr- Austeo 

Alien enemies in Indis, * 

ChamberUin, . House of Lords. 

Tha Munitions Bill, debate in l* 10 * 

*&£, S'SSiSSiLS 


Tb. Au*tro-Ger™, n .A» »"”i <pinl' a 

and a ship with supplies. 

German advance m Galicia checked. 

Capture of German munitions from interned steamer 
Bayern at Naples. 

J FkhVnginArVo^n" M G®rinan« completely repulsed. 
Brilliant Russi.n air-raids st Przevorsk. 

Fiehting round Lublin, German attacks repulsed, 
fuiiau bomhsrdment of Malborghetto ; a.r-ra.d on 

FrTneh'wner Carthage sunk in tbe Dardanelles. 

Germ.n submarine sunk in the English Channel by 
French destroyer. 

Inlv P Sir John French’s report. 

German attack on Souchez station repulsed ; new 
German offensive in the forest of Apreraont. 
Desperate fighting ne.r Krasnyk, Austro-Oerman 

1 tab an * ad vance* *o n Isonzo; the fight for Tarvi* and 
Carso. 

Capture of Zellenkofel. 

July 9. More fighting in tbe Baltic off Gothland. 

Russian offensive at Krasnjk. 

Successful Russian counter-attack at Lublin. 

July 10. French suocesa in tbe Vosges. 

Russian successes in Poland. 

Naval action in the Bsltio. 

Exploit of a British submarine. 

Heavy fighting on the Isonzo. , 

Italians capture Podagra. 

Austrian evacuation of Tolmino. 

Turkish attack at Gallipoli repulsed. 

German* in South-West Africa surrender to General 
Botha. 


July 11. Fighting north of Arras, successful Anglo- 
French co-operation. 

Anglo-French Allies in Conference, Ministers meet at 
Calais. . . 

Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener visit the Front. 
Russian offensive extending south of Lublin. 

Italian successes. Submarine warfare, Germany’s 
reply to America. 

Surrender of German S. W. Africa, General Botha’s 
Report, world-wide congratulations. 

July 12. British Grand Fleet ; King's visit and message. 
German attacks repulsed by French and British, 
French aviators active at Agneville and Bay oner ille. 
Russian offensive in Galicia progressing. 

July 13. Fierce fighting in Arras 

German attack on Soucheg, General Mackcnsen’s 
objective, a blow at Kieff. 

Austrian surprise attack repulsed at Montenero. 
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July 14. German attack on the “ Labyrinth" repulsed 
with heavy loss. 

Allied air-raid, German strategic Railway bombed. 
German submarine supply ship captured by Italian 
officer. 

Destruction of the Koenigabtrg in German East 

Africa. 

July 15. French auccesiea in Argonne, Arras and 
Soisanna. 

Crown Pnnoe’a Army defeated. 

July 16. French adrance in Argonne, activity of 
French aviators, visits to Easen. 

German offensive near Warsaw, stubborn Russian 
defence. 

British National Register Bill becomes Law. 

July 17. Fierce battle in Lorraine, Germans repulsed. 
German offensive in the Baltic Provinces. 

Austrians cross the Dniester, Austrian forts 
demolisbed b} t'ahans in Upper Cadore. 

Serbian operations, Butisli troops co-operating. 

\taWV} va tta&vpbV. 

German scare at Constantinople, German blockade 
Norwegian steamer torpedoed. 

July 18. German advance on Warsaw, atrenuou! 
Russian defence. 

Austrian attacks repulsed by Italians in the Brizid 
Passe* and in Carina 

July 19. German attack on the Meuse heights repulsed- 
Fierce fighting on the Obyiza , heavy German losses. 
Italian progress on the Cadore front. 

Peace movement in Turkey. 

Death of the Bultan of Lahej. 

New York liu«t Ordunn, shelled by a submarine. 

July 20. German attacka at Souche2 and in Argonne 
repulsed. 

Fierce fighting in Poland, coufitctiog reports. 
Operations in Gallipoli, Bir lan Hamilton's despatch. 


July 25. French success at Uoisle 1’retro. 

Russian stubborn defence In attack near Warsaw. 
Italian successes at Gorjzia and on the Carso plateau. 
Good work by Italian Alpinirts at Montencro. 

Qorz and Tolmein practically aunounded. , . 

The Americau Note to Germany on submarine 
warfare. 


July 2C. Tho battle for Warsaw. 

Developments in the Baltic. 

Italian victory at Carso. 

Austrian supply depot destroyed. 

Turkish defeat in Gallipoli. 

July 27. Tho American vessel Ltelanaw and the British 
Steamer “ Grangowood ” sunk in the North Sea. « 
Resolute Russian resistance at Warsaw. 

Sharp fight on the iaoozo. 

Serbia's reawakening. 

July 28. French Success on tho Vosges. 

Fighting on the Carso Plateau. 

England s Note to America. 

VrMrtVi ■j/ingiws vn Vtit> Cti'w/mv/ota. 

July 29. Turkish ports shelled. 

Stirring speech by Asquith in the Commons. 

Fighting on the Narew. 

Russian capture of a Zeppelin 
July 30. Deputation representing Indian students to 
Lord Islington re: admission of Indiana to the Oflicers 
Training Corps. 

German agitation in Austria. 

Arrest of German spies in England. 


July 31. Fighting on Ibo Vistula. 

Minor actions in the Tyrol, Trentiooand on the Cadore 
and Carso plateaux. 

Turkish coat steamer and 47 sailing ships destroyed 


Indian Political Literature 


July 21. Oerman attacka on Soiasons easily repuUed 
Austro-Germin offensive in the East. 

Russians take up new portions. 

Great Cavalry battle in Ualtio Province! 

Cruiier Guitrppt Garibaldi torpedoed. 

Italian aerial activity. 

Italian success on the Carso plateau. 

Bntish submarine off Constantinople, sinks toor 
vessels. 

July 22. Further bombardment of Rheimt. 

French success in the Fecht Valley (Alaaco) 

Successful air-raids on Colmar Railway Station- 
Struggle tor Warsaw raging furiously. 

Italian success on lsorzo front. 

July 23. British success at Vprcs. 

Tsrnfio battle for Warsaw, Russians fighting furiously. 
German dash into Baltic Provinces at Wmdau. 

Fierce fighting on the Carso plateau. 

Bangninary battle at Gonzia. 

Heavy Austrian lotses In Isoozo region. 

Turks defeated near Aden. 

July 21. Severe fighting at Little ReichackersUop, 
German attacks repulsed ; activity of French 
aviator*. 

Fighting in Vosges, Linge summit esptured by 
French. 

Russian retirement. Tillages, farms and forest burned. 
Italian offensive developing. 

Heavy Austrian losses, 
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Bingh. Prioa Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review." As. 12. 

T le Indian National Congress.-aAn account of it* 
on* n and growth. Full text of all the Presidential 
Add -esses. JV’i rmt of all Ibo C ingress Resolutions- 
Ext aita tror i a’l the Welcome A J I reuses. Purl rails o> 
the Cor great Presidents Oicr 1,250 pace* Crown Svo. 
Rs, J. To So irs*' fibers oi “Tbs Indian Review,” Rs 2 9- 
Indian M lltary Excend'ture —By Mr. Dinsbaw 
EduljiWocha As 4. 

Recent Indian Finance.— By Mr. Dioaba Eduljl 
\\ aeba. Price As 4. 

Indian Railway Finance.— By Mr. D. E. Wacba. As .*•, 


O. A. Nattsan & Co., Bunkumm* Cbetty Street, Madras. 


WHO IS WHO IN THE WAR ? 


AGRUZZl, DUKE OF.— Tho Duko of tho Abru7/i, 
first co'utn of tho King of Italy, was appointed to tho 
chief command of the Royal Italian Navy in August 
last Boro in Madrid on tha 2ilth January, 18i J, ho was 
educated at the Naval School at Leghorn, and has had a 
successful career as an Officer of tha l leet. Daring 
the Topol i tain War he commanded a division or shirs 
operating principally in tho Adriatic. 

AEllRENTHAL, COUNT.— The late Austro- 

11 iingtrian Foreign Minister who died in 11)12. lie was 

one 'of tho most striking personalities among modern 
statesmen. His acts and utterances were however roarlcod 
by casuistry and unfairness. 

AG A K1IAN, II, H. THE.— The well-known Mus- 
lim Leader. For a sketch of Ins life and services to 
the cause of Britain, see p. 24S«, portrait, p. -18r. 
AKALKOT, THE RAJAH OF.-Oneof the Indian 

ehists who havo offered their services on the field- 110 

hsi married a grand-daughter of the late Gackivar 
of B&rods. 

ALBANIA, KINO OF— The Prince is connected 
by bleed with the ruling houses ot Germany, Kutsia 
and Holland He is a man of enormous strength, 
determined and cool-headed. At the outbreak of the 
war, ha joined with Geimany. 

ALBERT, KING OF BELGIUM.— For * detailed 
•ketch of his life and character and portrait, seo p. U«. 

ALBERT, PRINCE.— Tho sccend son of the King 
He has seen service on War Ships. For portrait, seo 


ALEXANDRA, QUEEN.— I" the early days of the 
War, Queen Alexandra issued an appeal to tho nation on 
behalf of the British Red Cross Society, of which she is 
the President, and by September, was able to “press 
“ great .attraction ” that her appeat had yielded tno 
splendid sum of £230,000. 

ALLEN BY, MAJOR-GENERAL EDMUND 

HENRY Y USIAN. — Has been Inspector-General or 
Cavalry since l'llO. He is now serving in Franco and naa 
been specially mentioned in Sir John Frenc s 

Despatches. 

AMBRY, LEOPOLD CHARLES MAURICE 
s CES NEC, M.r.—Ooe of the many members or 
Parliament now .erring with the Forces. He has been 
given Commission is Captain to serve on the Heau- 
‘i'nrter’s buff. 

ANSON, RE \It. ADMIRAL C H ARLES EUS- 
TACE— ,\s Admiral Superintendent or Chatham 
Dockyard, Admiral Anion has a highly responsible 
post. . 

AOSTA, DUKE Or.~Ooo of the Italian commanders 
in the field 

ASHTON, LORD —He cave a donation of ' £23,000 
te the Prmee ot Wales’s Fund, He is a well-known 
uunjftBtorer. 

VBQUrCH, ARTHUR M.-A son of the Engl' sb 
Prune Minuter. He joined tho Royal Naval Division 
*» » sub lieutenant. Be was in the trenches under lire 
lor B»Tcr*l days. 


ASQUITH. THE K*1IIT HON. HERBERT 
HENRY.— rrimo Minister of England, For * eketch 
of Ins lifo and character, nee p. 32a, portrait, 

ASTON, 13R1G AI)IEi!-GENEItAL SIR GEORGE 
G. -Appointed Biigado Commander of the Marine 

Brigade in the new Royal Naval Division formed for 

land service on tho outbreak or Mar. He has been 
long connected with the Admiralty. He was Froressor 
in the Royal Naval College. 

AUFFENBERG, GENERAL VON.-ln charge 
of one of the Austrian armies operating against tho 
Russians in Galicia. He has not been very successful 
but yielded one position after another with great loss to 
his forces For portrait, see p, 241. 

AUGAGNEUR, VICTOR.— Tho Fconch Minister 
of Alanne. He is professionally a Surgeon. He is a 
Republican Socialist. 

AUSTRIA, THE ARCH-DUKE CARL FRANZ 
TOSEPII OF — Heir presumptive to the Thrones of 
Austria and Hungary and nephew of the murdered 
Archduke On tbo death of his uncle, he was 
summoned by the aged Emperor to take an active part 
n teo .ffa.rs of the State. Tie is said to bo industrious 
a nd painstaking. For portrait. Ree p. 241. 

AUSTRIA ARCHDUKE FERDINAND JOSEPH 
OF. Brother of the late Heir-presumptive. For por- 

trait, see p. 23. 

• VARNA DUKE OF -The Duke of Avarna, hitherto 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna is a Sicilian nobleman of 
old family. Since hia appointment to the \ lenna Em- 
bassy in l*>01 he has worked conscientiously to improve 
Austro- Italian relations Though a convinced adherent 
of the Triple Alliance, he was persuaded of the short- 
sightedness of Austrian treatment of Italian fjuestions. 

°BADF.N, GRAND DUKE OF.— Head of the an- 
cient Zahrengeir dynasty and Grand Duke of Baden. 
Born in 1837. An attempt was once made on his life. 

BAKER, HAROLD TREVER, M.P.-Financial 
Secretary to tho English War Office. 

BALFOUR— His political record is too well 
known to need more than a passing reference. He has 
been a member of the House of Commons for over forty 
years, and was a Cabinet Minister twenty-eight years 
ago He has been successively President of the Local 
Government Board, Secretary for Scotland, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Privy 
Beal, and Prime Minister He Brat became Leader ot the 
House of Commons in 1R91. and hia Premiership lasted 
from July, 1&02, to December, 1004. He is now in tbo 
Admiralty in the coalition ministry. 

BALT.IN. -An astute merchant and bargainer, 
Herr Ballin is practically Commissariat-General of 
Germany in the war. In that capacity tremendous 
responsibility rests upon him during the “critical 
months,” through which Germany is now passing, 
pending the reaping ot her neat harvest. The provision- 
ing not only of the Kaiser's soldiers, and sailors but of 
the nation, is in Herr Baltin’s hands'. It is in geod 
hands — Mr. Trederio William Wile in tho Daily Mail, 
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BARCLAY, SIR GEORGE BEAD.— British Min- 
uter in Boutnania ainea 1012. Ho has groat ciperienco 
ot Near Eastern Politica. 

BARCLAY, LT.-COL. II. C.— A distinguished Sur- 
geon attached to the New Zealand Force*. 

BARNARDI8TON, BRIGDAIER-G ENERAI. 
NATHANIEL WALTER -Commander of the Bri- 
tish Forces which co-operatod with tho Japanese Forcos 
in the attack on TBingtau. 

BARODA. MAHARAJAn GAERWAR OF.— 

He has offerod all his resources to tho King- 
Emperor should the; be needed in tho War. For por- 
trait, ice p. 128. 

BATTENBURG, ADMIRAL PRINCE LOUIS 
OF.— First Sea-Lord of the Admiralty who suddenly 
resigned hia post In October 1014. He lisa done 
memorable Berrien in the Admiralty. In a letter to Mr. 
Churchill announcing his resignation, he wrote • " My 
birth and parontago have the elfect of impairing in some 
respect* my usefulness on the Board of Admiralty." For 
portrait, seep. 2484 

BATTERBBY. MAJ.-GEN. T. PRESTON— Princi- 
pal Ordnance Officer ot the British Army. 

BAVARIA, CROWN PRINCE RUPERT OF.— 
General in command of the Cth German Army. He 
.belongs to tho aide of ultra-German patriot* and 
•marked favour haa been shown him by tho German 
Emperor. lie is aged forty-fire. 

BAVARIA, KINO LUDWIG III OF.-King of 
Bavaria. He is a devout Catholio and takes great inter- 
est in farming. 

HAYLEY, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS.— Vice- 
Admiral Commanding the'first Squadron ot the Home 
Fleet. 

REATTY, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID, K.C.B.- 
Commandiog the First Battle Cruiser Squadron of tho 
Britiah Fleet. He struck the first great blow of the War 
at the German Navy in the fight oIT Heligoland in 
August 1914, in an action in which tho enemy lost five 
ships and many more were either sunk or crippled 
BEGIN E. HAROLD.— To Begbio fell the diatinc- 
tion of writing the only war song that received official 
approval. It is entitled “ Tall In." He is a well known 
author and journalist. The poem ia printed on 
page 253. 

BBRCHTOLD, COUNT LEOPOLD VON.-Tbe 
Austro- Hungarian Foreign Secretary. For a short 
\ sketch of hi* lire and character, aee p. 32/; portrait, 
p. 32r. 

BBRE8FORD, ADMIRAL* LORD CHARLES 
WILLIAM DE LA POER, M.r.- Appointed lion. 
Col. of the Marine Brigade. He joined the Naral aer- 
viee in 1851 and rose early to distinction. He holds 
three medals for saving life. 


note chastising Undo Bam for not Interpreting 
“ neutrality " in Germany's favour. 

BERTIE, ItT. HON. Bill FRANCIS LEVE80N.— 
Britlsh Ambassador in Fan*. H« • 
service In the diplomatic line, flo has rasde a r p 
tion in Paris for unusual taciturnity. 

BESSELEK, GENERAL VON.— Commander of 
tho Array which besieged and occupied Antwerp, 
is a skilful and painstaking soldier. 

BBTHMANN-IIOLLWEG, DU. VON THEO- 
BALD.- Chancellor of the German Empire ana 
President of tho Prussian Mini. try. For a de.cr pt.on 
of his life and qualities, see p. 32<f, portrait, p. •>-«• 
BEY, TALAAT.— Turkish minister of tho InUnor. 
For a sketch of his character and life see p. * • 
portrait, p. 276. M 

BEYERS, GENERAL THE IION. CHRISTIAN 
FREDERICK,— Apart from General H®rtz°g, 
only Boer Leader who showed sympathy with Gc J 
and joined the rebels with De Wet He was drowned in 
the Vast River in an engagement with the Union 
Forces. 

BHARATPUR, THE MAHARAJAH AND MAHA- 
RANEE OF.— This State maintain* a ,or ^ ° 
1,600 cavalry, 9,C00 infantry and M heavy gun*. ' 
with all other resources were offered to the Empcro 
on tho outbreak of War. For portrait, see p. 

BUOPAIa, THE SAHIB 7.ADA OF-Oae of the 
princes who volunteered for the front. He is the lot 
Nawsb ot Bhopal. 

BHUPENDRA SINGH.— II H. Maharajah of 
Patiala. See p. 111. 

UIKANIR, MAHARAJAH OF.— Colonel l» «*• 
Majesty's Army now at the Front Seo p. 1H» portr* . 
P. 

BIRKBECK, MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM HENRY.— 
Director of the Remounts at Army II esd quarters 
8ervice, 1912. 

BLUNT, CAPT- WILLIAM FREDRICK, of H.M.8. 
FrcrlrM — He has been mentioned in Despatches *o 
awarded the D S O. 


BOCHIN, GENERAL VON.— Commander of one 
of the German Army Corps in Belgium. He ia re garde 
as an able tactician. 

BORDEN, MR. ROBERT LAIRD.— Premier of 
Canada since 1911, the ablest Parliamentarian in 
Canadian public life. 

BOTHA, GENERAL -Commander of the British 
Forces in South Africa and Premier of the Union, ror 
a sketch of his life, sco p. 210, portrait, p. 240. 

BROADWOOD, L1EUT.-OBNERAL ROBERT 
QEOROE. — Commanding the troops in Southern 
China. 


BERNHARDI, VON.—A Retired German General 
and a popular Writer. For an estimate of his life and 
writings, tee p 327, portrait, p. 3-8. 

BERNSTOltFF.— Once the most popular foreign dip- 
lomat in the United States, Bernatorff is non practically 
an outcast in alt except •* Gcrman-Anierioan “ circles 
Bocicty, of which he was once a petted and courted 
darling, will have no more of him. He drove the last 
pall in his own coffin a few hi* ImDudeet 


BRUNSWICK, DUKE OF.— Prince Ernest An- 
guat, son of the Duke of Cumberland, who is the so** ® 
the last King of Hanover. He has married the only 
daughter of the German Emperor. Pievious to toe 
marriage, he gave asauranc.es to tho Kaiser thAt he woul 
aupport the Fatherland. 

BUCHANAN, RT. HON. SIR GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM. — British Ambassador at Petrograd. He I* * 
*"*" of conspicuous tact, i 


SIGNOR GIUSEPPE MOTTA. 


P.412. 
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"l-BUra rERDINAKU *«« 

Late heir-presumptive to the Throne gcr , iaB 

am^rj, «ho;va S muidoTod Jy two A« ^ rfer „, u 
con* pic a. tor* at Soiajevo in Ju "tr'. • I rv tho cause, 
long bo romeuibfered in tho worW „rcitest war of 

however insign i haant, ' v,u ^ ^ * For portrait. Bee P- £>• 

nations, the world has ever been, 10 P 

msz. ncttKxoi-BAVARiA-wtt -■„£ 
the King of Bavaria. Early 

wonnded. . , r* . 

'Jomsrasorap^raw^wf^bfrtS 

frequent photographs showing h> u has just 

“» ,t ,h. «™>“ 

been announced that tlua one i rjerman has gone 
courtier, who is an Austrian and -ot a German, q( 

bankrupt, l’uoratcnbttg has been *" 1 oa BC tive 

various German regiment* ana maj <>« 

rUBTENBEUCl, rltlNCE 

EU — One .1 tin .“'.“ta „t K. 0««“ 

and «an Intimate and devoted friend 11 mll i 8| 

Emperor, He owns many castles, 
factories, etc. ^nnnrmc — 

FU7.ET, MON3IGNOU EDMOND 
Arthbiahop of Rouen and a prominent wor 
Belgian wounded and refugees. 


G ALLIEN 1, GENERAL M^'.Urv Com- 

Gorcrnor of Paris, He had serv ^ ^ jjadagas- 
wander in French Soudan, in Indo-Ch G phlc ,| 
car. lie is Vice-President of th* f r r n e "„i um | 9 about 
Society. He has published numerous voium 
tho Soudan and Madagascar, 

ta °^“Vi T £f2^=ar- 

character, seo p. 2 Wa, portrait, p. - l - n - OF 

4 GERMAN EMPRESS M» ?£ 

PRUSSIA.- Augusta Victoria, Vnrte** ™ 0 ia C r than 

Holstein, born in is thus nc y _ , J > j ve j, a , »hown 

her Imperial husband, hrom chi • j., 0 t charity. 

Wen interest and participation however, un- 

Smipie m her dies* and habits, she i ko W*. T ' lew , 

o. i - 

‘".uToEWNe!' VKCOOST^-lh “j"£J 

S^^r£ffiS£«SS- , lbo 

GLADSTONE, MB. IV. , . 

In the Koval Fu ulcers. . 

om/rz. son "0-E-s* 

born VO busy in the war *v , |cfor „ Constantinople. 

muffing th- 1 ir-t 1 urhish Army ^ of liclgium 

.> •- “'"mi 


" Ha was then despatched to Turkey, where ho 

country. Ubvi& ww u t BuUa „. B Armies in the 

Hsissssss 

for portrait, p. *.3l5. 

break of War. rrt,v«j« i the "leading 

Wh "» r -lf r ,"'“' ins Br,t ‘ ln '* 

JSXVrfm* -V., "■I"'* 1“ 

GOUGH, UAIOR-GEN II. DE LA POER.- 
co™..a«j «» W C.»irr JwJ;, “iSfrif 
£S?b«‘ r> lK”6< !o . to... •( 

Zln services with tho Headquarters Staff. 

nurY SIR EDWARD.— Secretary of State for 

r.°S.ni».i‘< For..k.t.E.thl.l.fo ..a ch.r,«t„, 

see p. .12c , portrait, p. 3-d. 

GREY CAPTAIN JOHN -Of the Military wing 
of the Royal Flying Corps. He was awarded the legion 
rf Honour by tho French authorities in recognition of 
his .erv.ces He was taken prisoner through an acci- 
dent compelling him to descend inside tbs German 
lines. 


OR1MM, ADMIRAL VON.-Ono of tho Kaiser’s 
Naval Adjutants, and a groat authority on torpedoes and 
submarine. Ho’.s believed to bo «n charge of this 
branch of the German Na\y. 

GWALIOR, MAHARAJA OF.-His Highness 
offered to tho Government the Hospital Ship, Oualior, 

SS . Expedition of i«m Bunigb.... ta. 

rendered uotablo service to the Empire on Bevcral 
occasions. For portrait, sco p. 11 — 

G WINNER. ARTHUR VON.— Dire etor-Gonersl of 
the Deutsche Bank and member of the Prussian House 
of Lords. He was largely responsible for the concep- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway It was through his 
exertions that Germany got a dominating *wcr «n the 
construclion and administration of the >*”'• J , ‘ 
has deposits amounting to between to HI mil one 
sterling. Here Arthur ron Gninncr is a conspicuo i» 
S.r . Gorman Im.nec , Ih.iigh it ' 

Within the jurisdiction of tho Imperial Lank. There 
can belittle doubt,” ssjs Mr, F. W. Wile in the Daily 
31 ail, " that the ron O winner policy is now being pur- 
«.j*d at the German Treasury. Von Gw inner him** if 
more than once declined to become tba official arbiter 
cf the Fatherland’s chaotic money matters; but 1 am 
posi'ivc it is his hand in reality which i* now at the helm, 
though llclffcrieh has tho rank and title.” , 

HAECKEL, FKOrESBOR ERNEST,— The fam- 
ous Professor of Zoology at the University of Jena. He 
IS one of the principal signatories of the German pro- 
fessorial protest against the “iniquity” ©! England, 
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Ho is rcirardod m the main advocate in Germany of tbo 
Darwinian theory. The violence of his cmtnwnnl 
methods has estranged many eciontifio men howerer. 
Probably his best known work is the Riddle of the 
Universe.” For portrait, sea p. 2-1. 

HAKSELER, FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON.— 

The grand old man of the Gorman Army, haring been 
born in 183G. When war broke out. ho roluntcered 
his services and was given a position of 
no is reputed to bo a very strict and ruthless 
disciplinarian. 

HAIG, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 81R DOUG- 
LAS.— Commander of the First Army Corps in Sir 
John French’s Expeditionary Force. See p. -JJ, 
portrait, p. 233. 

HALIM PASHA, H. II. PRINCE SAID. -Grand 
Vizier and Minister of Foreign Adairs. For a sketch of 
his character and work, see p. 27B. 

HALDANE, LORD.— Lord High Chancellor of 
Britain. For a sketch of his life and attainments, see 


• p. 2180. 

HAMILTON, GENERAL SIR BRUCE.-Com- 
raander-in-Chiet of the 8cotish Command ainco tWJ. 
lie showed his mottle in the Boor War. 

HAMILTON, MAJOR-GENERAL HUBERT IAN 
WETHERALL.— Killed in action. He commanded 
tho British Force of 1 Marines which landed at 
Oatcnd. He is a distinguished authority ou the strategy 
of tha land, the eea and the air. 


HAMILTON, GENERAL SIR IAN 8TANDISII 
MONTE1TH.— Inspector-General of the Forces. 
General Hamilton is one of the most desperately 
unlucky men in the British Army. At no time l as he 
gone into action without being wounded. He has done 
valuable service to tho army. 


HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN.— Herr Harden is quite 
as popular a pubho Bpeaker in Germany as ho ia a 
writer. Besides tho huge audience ho addresses weekly 
in his vitriobo little magazine, Zufcutt/f, he talks to 
thousands from the lecture-platform and during the war 
he has been in special demand all over the country. 

HARDINGE OF PENHURST, BARON.— Viceroy 
of India since 1010. It ia to Lord Hardioge'a 
liberal policy towards the people that we should ascribe 
the marvellous enthusiasm of the Indian Princes and 
people to light for the Empire against tho German 
> aggression. His term of office has been extended till 
March next. For portrait, see p. 108. 

HARNACK, ADOLF VON,— One of the most 
famous of German Professora and the author of 
numerous well-known works on Political criticism. He 
is a leading spirit among the anti-British throng. 


have a Flying Corps of which Bir John French h*« 
spoken so eulogistical!/. 

HENDERSON, MR. ARTHUR--MrJj«dcr«cn 
entered tho Ilouso or Common. some . V^lVfo/wa rd 
, K o, and, by his upright and etraightforwa 
conduct, has won the good opinion « ! M ‘ jfiS! 
parties. He has twice presided over thc PaHiamc 
ary Labour Party. Hews, first elected to the Chaw 
manshlp m 1003 In aucccssion to Mr. Kcir . L ”, 
hold the post for two years. Uben Mr. 
Macdonald resigned tbo position last August owing to 
hi* peculiar views concerning the war, Mr. Mender 
was chosen to succeed him. He has for looe time 
been secretary of tho General labour Party, 
year, ago he aerved on the Railway Commission. He 
ha. done yeoman service in the recruiting campaign 
was recently sworn of tbo Privy Council. A 
Glasgow, ho was born in 1893 and worked for «ome 
years as a moulder at Newc*stle-on-Tjne. 

HEYDEBRAND, DE ERNEST VON.-Tbe leader 
of the Agrarian Party in the Reichstag. Probably he 
is the moat important politician in Germany without 
ministerial rank. Ho Is known as the ** uncrowned king 
of Prussia." He 1* a most forceful orator and ready 
debater. 

HINDENBURG, FIELD-MARSHAL VON.-Com- 
mander of the German Array In East Prussia, i 
forced tho Russian General Rennenkampf to 
ilindenburg has recently been transferred to I oiso 
where he has been in command daring the furious flgnt- 
mg between Warsaw and the German frontier. 

110FTZ EN DROP, GENERAL VON.- Chief of the 
Austrian General Stall. For an account of hi. me 
and military ambition, see p. 221, portait, p- — L 

HOLLWEG, BETHMANN.-Tho German Imperial 
f'h.nxoiw V«r . aV.SM, hi. life and portrait, 


sen p. 32d. 

' HOOD. BEAR-ADMIRAL THE HON. HORACE 
LAMBERT ALEXANDER.— In Command of the 
Flotilla of the Monitors and other warship, which aid 
splendid service by shelling the Germ. ns who enae»* 
voured to .dv.nce from Ostend to Calais.’ He has put 
in long and creditable service in tbe British Navy. 

HYMANN, DR. LUDWIG.— The notorions eW« 
of the Press Department of the German Foreign Office- 
He has made a considerable reputation for tho dexter*** 
with which ho “ epoon feeds " the public in tho matt« 
of official public news. 

1DAR, MAHARAJAH OF.-Now at the Front. 
See p. 112. 


IFT1KHAR, AGUI KHAN.— Nawab of Jaora, now 
at the Front. See p. 112, 


HAUPTMANN.— Germany’s foremost poet and 
dramatist, although the bearer of an honorary doctor’s 
degree of Oxford, has Hoed up with the other "cul- 
turists " against the hated British foe. Periodically the 
German Press contains a fresh outburst from Haupt- 
mann’s pen. 

HENDERSON, MAJOR-GEN. SIR DAVID, - 
The creator of tbo Flying Corps of the British Army, 
lie entered the Army in 1S83. Ho is an authority on 
" Beoonaissance." It is doe to him that the British 


1NGENOHL, ADMIRAL VON.-Chief Commander 
of the German Fleet. He entered the Navy *n 1877, 
lias seen service in all the seven seas. His appoint- 
ment however came as a surpriao to Naval circle* * n 
Germany. * 

ITALY, KINO VICTOR EMMANUEL IIL OK— 
Born in 1809, he succeeded to the throne in ivW- 
Tho first thirteen years of his reign are marked by » 
falling off in the warmth of Italy's affections for the 
Germanic partners of the Triple Alliance ..is *hown by 
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JAGO, GOTTLIEB VOK.-G.r~~ f T.U/.od 
State for Foreign Affaire. For * **« cn 
iiQjt, sec p. 32s, portrait, p- «- ■ j . 

JELUCOE, ADMIIUL BHl •’“G^StST'ct hi. 

p N S: v 3 ~*~ th . 

.10TFUE, GESEUlL.-Oo'<'.lj“> mud nlliurjr 
Preach Arcj. Far a rketcb o' bi. 

f areer, see p. 220, portrait, P- n — Aceom- 

JODHPUR, H H 

p.oied Sir Pr.Up H'-SJ • • j.io.l, 

.i oi &K.^r‘L ih ° w ‘ n “ K ‘'‘ , • " 

equipment of camels for tho . . p or % 

JOSEPH. FR4NGI8.-E«npM« ®< > J 1 1 1C2 , 

fall .hatch of the Ecperar’. l.fo ood 

offer.of an equipment of c»“«'» fo J 1 . H 

KASHMIR. MAHARAJAH OF. ^JtbMiMho 

Sir Pratap Singh, £ h Government and .non 

ln-hi» aupport of tho Br 1 g y r up hi. peop e. 

KElll, GENE f AL i -Pr...d. S . s 

si'taa.ja ;■ v „«*, *a k.. u « 

si'gi'a.VwSJ 

KESStNOER III EUT.-COL. VON. Commander 
of tho German Force, at Kiao Chau, 
fi, 000 men under him. nr — 

KISHaNQARH, Wf »t“ffi£SL Insisted 

Although fllty-fonr year* of age, the " J llobe- 

.. «c!w, «» lad-" *™» “ S. p. 121(1. 

Iour. to an illustrious family, horponr. , 

r^!«^iawK! 5 n 

Right Wing which marched on 1 aria, *_ 
his l,t. and abilities, .ee p. 233. portra.t, p. -W- 

KOE8TKU, VON. —Von *“£ 

tho German Navy and officially retired, W , r 

rice aa President of the Germa infinite ^activities, 
ha, not ailenced him or **. .ay. Mr. 

U ia ob. ion sly .on Koe.teFe wartime > fde of 

' Job. 

KROPP.-Herr Krupp ("ho"” S» 

k as »rr Kwssr&ss : 01 *** 


dockyard, and srr "*“ 0D t t Xriog the°th£d week of 
staff of hi# Essen el P ert . 8 ’ E n( j and Germany 

destitute Belgians. , , 

. 1»»B. ; h ? or wIr in 1SI2. I- «*>• k " 

became Under Sei eret J These were his appren- 

was Under Secretary experiences, which have in- 

ticeship. to wider P ub l!° “^h p of Canada, tho 
eluded the Governor-Gener.UhiPr and Foreign 

Viperoylty of India, Bee h { B led the Unionist Party 

Secretary. Lord Lansdowoe has lea 

in the House of wh.ch he is * co b # , der>ble difficulty 
the position has hee . * niinister 

»• *- 

serenty years of age. 


^5 StaSk™-" - 2 Ii 

to the Government. , 

I.EMAN. GENERAL.-Belgian General the heroic 
defender of Liege. Hee p. 235, portrait, p. 23C. 

T ICHNOWBKY, PRINCE. — Unquestionably the 

“ fhi ootbre.lt or "... For » d'.cnptioo ol bl. life 
and qualities, see p. 248/. portrait, p. 218*. 

I tEBBRM ANN. —Prussia's best-known living paintor 
Jll; L".b.,».o., Mr. F.redno W, . W.I., »«l » «• 
awake at night hating the Kancr. If war naa not 
^Khed him as it has so many Germans, of intelligence 
.n?™.iun”.pc“«"".. bo 1. .bcdaiop 00 to.r. o.cr 
the troubles of the man whom he once *» ld Wst 0 j 7 woutd 
call « William the Tastele... Swsggenng mUltarl sm 

used to disgust Liebermann. and I rnk tho assertion , 
(hat the war does not fill his fearless sou! with Joy. 

LIEBKNECHT, KARL— A prominent member of 
tho Social Democratic Party. He doe* not fully 
approve of the misguided military policy of Germany. 

LONG, MR. WALTER.- Mr. Walter Hume Long 
was born in 1854, and first entered Parliament for the 
Northern Division of Wiltshire in 1880. His parha- 
mentary experiences are at once long and honourable. 
He has held several distinguished offices under van one 
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Government*. When Mr. Balfour resigned llw Unionist 
Leadership in November, Hill, Mr. Linj; and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain wero regarded u hi* most likely Biicrcm.or*. 
Eventually, however, both retired in favour of Mr. 
fionvr Law. He b&» tal.cn & prominent |mt in tbo light 
against tho Home Rule, 

LUXEMBEUG, THU GRAND DUCHESS OF.— 
Tho Girl-ruler who barred Germany with her car. 
For a toll account of her littlo kingdom and it* history, 
a co p. 209, portrait, p. 200. 

LUXEMBEStG, ROSA -One of the chief Editor* of 
tho notorious Socialist .Iourn*l,''Vorvvaert*.”On account 
of her violent language alio i* known as the “ Sanguin- 
ary Rosa. " 8ho is now in imprisonment for a libel 
on tho Prussian Army. 

MACREADY, MAl.-GEN. SIR C F NEVIL.— 
Director of Personal Service* at the War Office. Ilo ii 
acting a* Adjutant-General with tho [lead Ijuartera 
Staff in France and has been *pooia!lj mentioned in tho 
Despatches. 

MAD AN 81N01I, II II MAHARAJAH OF 
KISHIENGARH.-Now at the Front. See p. 1 12. 

MADDEN, REAR ADMIRAL CHARLES 
EDWARD.— Chief or Staff to Admiral Jcllicoc. Ho 
commanded tho Home Fleet in lUll and 1912 

MAHOMED V., SULTAN OF TURKE1 -For a 
full sketch of hi* life and rule, «ee p 273, portra-t, 
p. 27G, 


r \V*r 


Hr 


t TofoiilJ 


rule, sea 
Minister 


worthy service in tin* 
of the Scot* Guard*. 

MIKADO.- l’or a sketch of hi* life and 
p. 171. portrait, p. I7B. 

M1LLERANM, ALEXANDRL - 1 it»fl 
of War. He i« ■ hamster by piofc**ion. 

Ml l.I.O, ADMIRAL -Rial -Admiral Eurico M'ilo, 
Minister of Marine, wis tho officer m command of tie 
torpedo flotilla which made a raid in the Dardanelles on 
tho night of tho l>-th July. «U2, at which time he was 
serving as Chief or the Stiff to tho Duke of the Ahruey 
in the Vrltof JUsanl, fisg«h»l* of the Adriatic Div won, 
from which, apparently, tho forte was detached. Cvo- 
tam Millo was promoted to Rear-Adn iral for 11*1* 
exploit and decorated with tho .Military Order of Savoy. 

MOLTKE. GENERAL VON. -Commander-In- 
Chief of tho German Army. Tor an account of hi* life 
and military ijuahlic*, mo p. 21!*, portrait, p. 220. 

MONTENEGRO, KING NICHOLAS PETRO- 
V ITCIl or -On the outbreak of the great war, this 
little mountain country responded to Austria'* attack 
upon Serbia by declaring war on the Dual Monarch). 
The country, though small, la unassailable by realon of 
its mountains and its fierce and warlike people. 

MORI-EY OF BLACKBURN, VISCOUNT 
O M.— Ex-Cabinet Minister who retired on the etc of 
the War. He has been Secretary of State for Ireland 
and a1»o for India One of tfce greatest living Ergluh 
men of letter*. 


MAIIMUD MOUHKTAR PASHA -Turkish Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, For a sketch of his* life and training, 
aeo p. 279. 

MALLET, SIR I.Ol IS DU PAV - British 
Ambassador to Tin key since I'll.t 
MANTEUFFEL, MAJOR VON.-A German 
General who has been held mainly responsible for the 
destruction of Louvain It is said that he has been 
deprived of his command but it is doubtful whether it 
was done for this. 

MARIX. LIEUTENANT REU1NALO - One or 
the three Naval airmen who earned aut the second raid 
and destroyed a Zeppelin Shed at Duisoldorf He was 
awarded the D. S, O. for his Dusseidorf exploit 

MARY, PRINCESS.— One of tho most touching 
appeals issued in connection with the war was that sent 
out by the young Princess Maiy for Christmas presents 
•* from the whole nation to every soldier at the front 
and to every sailor » float.” She belongs to the League 
of Mercy. 

MARY, (JlfEEN -Her Majest). soon after tho 
declaration of War, inaugurated a “ Work for Wooien 
rund,"the Object of which was to And employment for 
women deprived of their livelihood by the War. For 
portrait, see frontispiece. 

MAX, ADOLPHE — The Burgomaster of KrussclR. 
For an account of his life and the heroism he displayed 
in the present war, tee p. 2ISrf, protrait. p 2 IV. 

MENSDORFF-rONlLLY, COUNT ALBERT 
VON.— Late Austrian Ambassador in London. lie 
occupied an exceptional position as his grandmother 
was the sister of Duchess of Kent 

METHUEN, FIELD-MARS H AL LORD -Descended 
from * Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Ho rendered coto- 


Ml'I.LER, ADMIRAL VON. -One of the Gnmttn 
Emperor's naval Aides de-Camp. He was ettath' t« tho 
German Embassy in London and made seen t communi- 
cations to Berlin about the British Navy. 

MULLER, COMMANDER KARL VON.— Wa* 
Captain of the famous German Cruiser '} milen. He did 
notorious work in the Indian Ocean hr sinking numer- 
ous iiiorchanimcn and also bemdarded Madras, ill* 
cruiser was at last destroyed by Ii. M. S. i>l(inty oil 
Keeling Island. 

MUN, CUM BE ADRIEN ALBERT MARIE 
DE —Author of the article on the present war pub- 
lished hi tho L'cho ile rat is which attracted much public 
attention 

Ml RKAY, SIR ARCHIBALD JAMES, MAJOR- 
GENERAL. — Chief of Staff in the Bnti*h Expedi- 
tionary Fovee. See p 210. 

MYSORE, MAHARAJAH Or -One of the premi* 
rulers of India. His Highness gave Rs. *’0 lakh* 
towards the maintenance of the Indian troops For por- 
trait, see p 2'i7. • 

NAWANAGAR, THE JAM SAHIB OF.— Krown 
universally in England as Prince “ Ranji,” the fsoiou* 
oriel eter He undertook tho organisation ol a special 
battalion of 1,000 native troop* 10 reinforce the Indian 
contingent in France. For portrait, see p. 12 1 ft. 

NELI.ES, COLONEL C M.— A Canadian Officer 
appointed to command the Royal Canadian Dragoon* 
on Service in Europe. 

NEPAL, THE PRIME MINISTER Of-— 
Maharaja. Sir Chandra Ssmsher Jung Bahadur Hau* 
plasod all tho military resources of tho State at tho 
disposal of tho Government together with three lakhs of 
rupees for tho purchase of machine-guns for tho British 
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\V1I0 IS WHO IN THE IV AH ? 


G.iAh, r.gimciU. ”* a ° t? 

tbaSutotothoiereralKelieLFund,, 

NICHOLAS II. — Tbe C»f .11 
of h>« life and character, Bee p- 1&>, portrait, p. _ 
NICHOLAS, GRAND DDKEpC.™."^”; 
Chief of tha Russian Army. Sea p. —1, P ortr *'‘’ P 
NICHOLSON, FIELD-MARSHAL ; icB , 

soldier whose Ufa has beao crowded with ‘cUre ™ 

Ha was Military Secretary to Lord Roberts in tbo &° uln 
African War, ' . 

METZSCHE, FRIEDRICH. German PhdosoP^ 
er and man of letters of the last century , t r . 

the “ Superman ” and the advocate of P, ru ”' 289, 

ism* For a sketch of his life and ^teachings, seo p 
portrait, p. 288, v or 

' OKUUA, COUNT. — Primo Minister of J “ p *" j rolBi 
a detailed account of his life and work as 
see p. 32g, portrait, p. 314. 

ORCIIA, MAHARAJAH OF.-H«*a "I th« £'«*» 
Candela family of Oarvrhar Rajputs. 

OSCAR, PRINCE OF PRUBSIA.-Fifth son 
the German F.mperor, twonty-sia J ear * . ' . j elrt 
while taking part in tha war an acuta attack of heart 
weakness and was invalided home, portrait, p. « 
PAC41ITCH. NICHOLAS. — The Prime ' “inUUr o 
Servia. For a description of hialife and personality, 

P- 32/, portrait, p.32e. 

PALANPUR, THE DIWAN OF.-Ooc^of, the 
Indian notables who was roost f t0 . 8 

front was this Diwan who belongs to an Afg 
PAR3EVAL, MAJOR VON.-A 
German, aeronaut and tbo inventor of B 

PATEY, REAR-ADMIRAL SW 
Commander-in-chief or the Royal Australian 

Hs organised and completed the •ueeessful « : » ,d 

German Colony in tho Dismarck Archipelago. 

PAU, G ENERAL.— French General, the Victor o 
Alsace. For A aketch of his life and qualities, see 
p. 238, portrait, p. 238. 

PERTAB NARAYAN SINGH, , 8IB "t_ 
l.di.o fried ot Bril.in, wh» .ItUougli “>“>J 
an would not b. d.oiod hi. risk! .W '"I" Fr “'' 

For a sketch, see page 231, portrait, p. 2KJ. 

PETER.— King of Servia. For a sketch of 18 1 a 
and tharacter, see p. 175, portrait, p, no. 

PLUMER, L1EUT.-GEN. SIR HERBERT CHAR- 
LES ONSLOW.— The hero of the relief of Mate* g 
jl In the Boor War. 


Nary. 


POINCARE. M.— The Fronch President. For » sketch 

of his work and career, see. p. 159, portrait • 
rOSADOWSKY. — Tha “ White Count." 
known Liberal statesman is known, *' . 

virions philanthropic and erne ^P'^lLcretarr 
war. An expert economist and the hest Home Swretary 
and Finance Minister Germany JSEImiS 

■ nspeciat demand In connection with thefood p _______ 

mobilising of Germany’s internal .life for 
Pasadowsky, .aya Mr.F.W. Wile In 
always impressed roe as a sincere lover of Jtotfand “* 
English Institutions, and I have seen no word or act ol 
bis lavoaringot recantation. 


POTIOREK, FIELD MARSHAL VON.-H-ter 

io command of the armioa operating in Gnlicm. 

P0URTALE8, COUNT FRBDERICn VON.-LGo 

°"T.V. J i£rt£ - -5 

settlement. 

PRBSBITERO, REAR-ADMIRAL.— Com minded the 

second division of tho First Squadron during the Tn- 
politan War. It was this division which made a demon- 
stration ofT the outer forts of the Dardanelles on the 
18th April 1912. 

PRIMROSE THE IION. NEIL, M.P.— A son of 
L<£d Roseberry. He is a Lieutenant in the Ducks 
Hussars. 

PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, HENRY.— Prince Henry of 
Prussia after spending the three or four days preceding 

war in a confidential conference with Critish Oovern 

and naval leaders, has been at the Emperors 
rieht hand in the continuous council of war over which 
h, ^brother presides. Prince Henry, whose headquarters 
T» at Kiel is credited with being a keen naval strategist 
an^ia taking an active part in determining the war policy 
of Germany at sea. HU intimate knowledge of the 

BrSsh Navy, including organisation ships, and person- 

nef. ia undoubtedly a great asset for hiB country at this 
time.— Frederic William Wile in his article on Men 
around the Kaiser.” 

PRINCE OF WAtES, THE.— For a sketch, see 
p. 236, portrait, p. 249. 

PRINCE OF GERMANY, THE CROWN.- 
rvimmander of a section of the German Army. Since 
bU ignominious retreat from the Marne, the Kaisers 
beir has been in almost total eclipse. For sketch, seo 
p. 239. For portrait, see p. 237. 

PRUSSIA. PRINCE ADALBERT OF.— Third 
sou of the German Emperor. . His residence is at Kiel, 
and after the declaration of war it was stated that he 
bad been appointed to the command of a torpedo 
flotilla ; portrait, see p. 232. 

PRUSSIA. PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM OF.— 
Fourth son of the German Emperor. He is the most 
intellectual of the Kaiser’s sons and a man of learning; 
portrait, seo p. 232. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE EITEL FREDERICK OF.— 
Second son of the Emperor, He is in active ser- 
vice at tho Front. The Trince is very popular in Berlin ; 
portrait, seo p. 232. 


poll,..,, — 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE HENRY OF— The only 
brother of the Kaiser. Prince Henry is regarded as a 
Brst-eUss seaman and an able diplomatist. He was 
appointed to tho eommand of the Gorman motive battle- 
fleet in succession to Von Koester. He is a great 
motorist, golfer and tenuis-player. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCE JOACHIM OF.— Sixth* son of 
the Kaiser. Early In the war, ho was seriously wounded 
in the thigh, portrait ; see p. 232. 

PRUSSIA. WILHELM FRED ERICH. CROWN 
PRINCE OF,— Born 1682. He made a tour through 
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tho Ernst in 1003. One of his most singular characteris- 
tics is a profound admiration for Napoleon. Intellec- 
tually, ho docs not acorn to bo tnoro than a mediocre. 

PUDUKOTA, RAJAH OF.— "All 1 possess" was 
the offer of this Indian Chief when asked it ho was pro- 
pared to help Britain in tho great war. Ho was in 
London at that time but at once hastened to his terri- 
tory to raise a regiment of hit people. 


PULTENEY, MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM, C.B., 

I) 8 O.— Commander of the Birth Division of the Irish 
Co mm an d . See p. 237 . 

PUTNIK, GENERAL.— Chief of tho Servian Army 
Staff. For a sketch of hia life and military training, 
see p. 222, portrait, p. 221. 

RAMPUR, SAIIIZBZADA NAS1R AL1 KHAN 
OF.— This Btato furnished a largo contingent for tho 
Indian Force in Europe. 

BAN KEN, CAPTAIN HARRY SHERWOOD, 
V.C.— Of the Boyal Army Medical Corps. Awarded tho 
Victoria Cross for tending the wounded in the trenches 
under rifle fire at Hantresuea. He has since died of his 
wounds. 

RATHENAU, EMIL.— The President of tho General 
Elcctrio Company, heads the industrial organisa- 
tion which, next to Ktupp’l, is the greatest in Ger. 
many. It is now turning out large quantities of tele- 
phone, telegraph, wireless, signalling and other electri- 
cal equipment for tho Army and Navy. Its vast work* 
are devoted almost exclusively to Government work. 
The ** A. E. G., "as Rathenau's huge company is popu- 
larly known, is, like other great works, also manufactur- 
ing ammunition on a large scale.— Froderic William 
Wile in the Daily Mail. 

RATLAM, RAJAH OF.— One or the Indian Chiefs 
who went with the Indian Troops to France; portrait, 
p. 124A. 

RAWL1NSON, MAJ.-GEN. 81R IIENUY 
SEIMOUR. — Commander of an Army Corps of Bri- 
tain. Ho had seen service in India, in South Africa, 
and other places and earned fame as a soldier. 

REDMOND. JOHN EDWARD, M.P -Leader of 
the Irish Nationalist Party. For a sketch, see p. 
24Sc ; portrait, p. 218d. 

REID, RT. HON. SIR GEORGE HOUSTON.— 
High Commissioner for Australia. Siuce the outbreak of 
the war, he has taken a keen interest in the movement 
set on foot by the Australians to assist the Empire. 
REINHARDT, MAX.— Reinhardt, normally the busiest 
Theatrical Manager in the world, it not letting war to 
interfere with hia activities. Reinhardt ia an Austrian 
subject, and though well under forty-live and sturdy, 
does not seem to have been called up for service. 

RENNENKAMPF, GENERAL, -Leader of the 
Russian Army operating against Germany. See p. 
238, portrait, p. 2315. 

REVEI, REAR-ADMIRAL THAON DE— Commanded 
the Fourth Division, Second Squadron, during the 
Tripolitaine War. B 


REVENTLOW, COUNT ERNST VON.-The 
well-known anti-EngVh Journalist on the staff of the 
D/utsche Tagus- leitunj. He ia a determined enemy of 
England and has been greatly instrumental in poisoning 
IJie minds of the German people. 


BICCI, REAU-ADMIRAL BORE A. —Com man Jed the 
Training Division during the war with Turkey, Rod on 
tbeGlh October, 1212, landed in command of tho tempor- 
ary garrison of Tripoli, of which ho was appointed 
interim Governor, lie took part in tho blockade or 
Venezuela, and was present at tho battle of Cbemulno 
during tho Russo-Japanese War, being decorated by the 
Czar for hia efforts to aavo tho crowa of tho Russian Men 
of War Variag and Koritlt. 

BIDDER, HERMANN.— Owner and director of 
the New York Rtaals-'/eltuiuj. Ho is a German by 
birth. Ho lias built up ono of the most widely circul- 
ated German, newspapers in America. Ho if anti- 
English in views. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN MACKINNON. M.R— 
Liberal M P. Ho is now actively engaged in making 
war on Germany’s trade. Ho ia a brilliant writer and 
■pcaker. 

ROBERTSON, MAJ.-OEN. SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERT,— Quartermaster-General with the Expedi- 
tionary Force in France. He has been mentioned in 
tho Despatches by Sir John French for hi* service* 
during the retreat from Mons. 

ROCCA, VICE-ADMIRAL.— Chief of the Naval War 
BtafT, ia an officer of promiae who has not, so far, ccoo 
very much into notice. » 

RODD, RT. nON. SIR JAMES RENNELL — 
British Ambassador since 1D0S. Born in 1838, he has 
earned a brilliant reputation as a diplomatist, author, 
and poet. 


ROOSEVELT, COLONEL THEODORE.-One 
of the best known men in American Public Life. H« 
has taken a leading part in America to uphold the 
justice of tbo cause of the Allies. 

ROSE, COMMANDER FRANK FORESTER.— 
Of H. M. 8. Laurel. He bss been awarded the DSO. 
for his gallantry during the fight in the fight off Heligo- 
land on the 2Sth August, 1814. 

RUNCIMAN, MRS. WALTER.— Wife of the Rt. 
Hon. Walter Ruocimtn. She did valuable work as a" 
member of the War Refugees' Committee. 

RUZSKBY. GENERAL NICHOLAS VI.ADI- 
MEROVITCH. — Most prominent officer of the Russian 
General Btsff For a sketch of his life, see p. 237, 
portrait, p. 238. 


SACHIN, NAWAB OF.— See p. 112. 

SRI SAJJAN SING.— Rain of Rutlam, now at fbe 
Front. Seep. 112 

SAMSON, COMMANDER CHARLES ROM- 
NEY — The best known of the British Naval airmev. 
He made the first successful flight from a British Man- 
of-War. He was in command of the Armoured Motor 
Support and did splendid service. Awarded D.B.O. 


8 AXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, THE DUKE 
OF. — Tho ruler of this small principality ia a Prince of 
the Royal House of Britain. Since the outbreak of 
the present War, a Resolution has been passed that if 
the present family should die out, a German successor 
should be sought. 

SALANDRA, SIGNOR.-Antonio Salandra is an 
Apulian of firm character and penetrating intelligence. 
Salandra took office at Prime Minister in March, 191* 
{n succession to Signor Giolitti. (See page. 216c.) 
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BAXONY, KING FKEDERICK ADGtjSTEIIK OF. 
King FreAcriels (• o«t P«P»'“ “l™* 1 ' *“ i. m . 

po,,..’. 

wealth . .u— „r 

HAXONY, PRINCE 1IAK 0 F -- I ”";«' r J”‘S e a 

^fsyjfaa=s*S2r‘ 

Pricce Max la now at the Front «* » field preacher. 

8AZONOFF, M. SERGE.— The R “‘«“ JJJIK 
Minuter. For » ehort account, aee p.3Lg, portr 

' sclIUVFEN, COUNT VON.-A P.o.ii.n Cnn.nl 
F«!d-Marahat 

8CT]LESWlG-HOL3TEIS. PRINCE C1RIS- 

TJAN OF —I* well-known in Engluh public U • 
hi* mud* hie home in England. *“?* e , w *<f.|| 0 NUio 

kingdom through the annexation of fieh t 

^CHONnURG-WALDENRUUn, PW^CE OTTO 

a - 

Germany, 

SCM EL.—Tho Ocrmin new, piper king; he hM \JUm 
popejar iMA»ulvr m ^ ' 


BIPPE LIEUTENANT SIDNEY Y.-A Briti.h 

ttfiSTSTL'ESSSF * %SS! 

•“™r:, a ^'c”r s , R H. a, O.C.9J- 

» entice in tbo War, eee p. 233 , portrait, P- -><• 

BMITU IiT. HON. FREDERIC EDWIN. K.C., 
M P “Mr.* F E. Smith on the outbreak of the war «. 
.Rioted controller of the Tree. Bureau. He resigned 
it oo going to the Front. 

SMUTS GENERAL J. C.-Mini«tcr of Finaneo 
and Defence for Sooth African Union. lie did eplendid 
tertico in the Doer War. 

SNOW. UAJ.-GEN. SIR THOMAS DOYLBY— 
Commander or the Fourth Dirnion race l»tl. «• WM 
specially commended by Sir John French for hia skilful 
work during the retreat from Mon*. 

BOUCHOW, CAPTAIN. — Commander of Oio 
German Dreadnought, Gotten. ThUahip, however, haa 
been seriously bandied by a Russian Squadron. 

SONNINO, BARON. -Sidney Sonnlno, the ton of an 
Itilian-JewUh father and of a Scottish mother, ia tit 
. .11.. .k. n Kiiiiuin. Horn at Florence on tho 


ES!;.£SS‘.r. ™£. w.™ 

S^^SffSSS^s**^ 51 - 

r. W. IV, 1. 1. It., iwup af.il. 
BCirar-tNiT-/., general count ? a™a 
l. ...... .1 . iir.gtd. i. Ali.r» «• ’• '."" d "«a 

the b*«t authority on Ordnance. 

BCLATER UF.UT -GF.N. BIR HENRY CRICK- 
TON.— Appointed on th« outbreak of war a member of 
th*. Army Council. 

ItEELEY, THE RT. HON. JOHN EinTAIIO 
EhHNAlin. M.F.— Want loth. Front on the ataft or 
H.e John French. He (< the only I^tiea! life-boatman 
In the Houe# of Common*. 

HELBORNK, THK E\RL •»-—*«»• J£[ 

Chancellor tRISortie, andtho »o«-l»-l» _ . f 

bah.bnry, lord tWIborna baa Inl.outed a largo a hare • 

to. Parhimentary gifts of hi. falter. «0-i .h£J 
emrh of that gr.a,. of public affair* ml «■ 

)nl! r— J,^«1A. 4..R' “I 

HwnafVrwarda he became t od«f S’ fo t 

Cdomia. From l 1 ** 1 till toward* the an 1 of Mr. ILUnori 
t.orrrament b. la* Hrat Lord of the Adm^rUty.aod h. 

< Aa-tontl* «ra*d for , n ‘* K Vrn^trd 

for «Ub Africa XU , mg tte * o tbT- & 

ttirij ha wta one Of the Lading. mam be r» Of Oa 
t-irrandcr * rro ip He i* eat J«l DTtj-»»x. 

bEltBIk. CROWN PUISCK ALEXANDER 
OF - Canuntndar ta-Cfuef of th« ^' b «»o armr ” O* 
<*n»hre*k ef 0>e groat w»r. IU « * f « aeeooa aan ox 
King INtee. 

bEfim V PKfNCE t5F.Cir.OF. OF.— Elder toe of 
K >.* peter By a aerita of mad fr*»k» h* became r*- 
tr*e**«l ftem hl» f »th»r. 

nur.M-rt isl\m. xiiE.-iL*d of Tarvuh 

ChiAT'ih. b«xi p, 2cO. 


Italtan-Jewiah father ana oi « mo*.™., .. --- 

rear, older than Balandra. Dorn at Florence on tho 
\lth March, 1?»7. heatnd.ed law at Pita and entered the 
Diplomatic Serrico for aome yeart, but left It to doroto 
himtelf to economic atudtet and to a political career. 

W Ai MinUter of the Treaaorjr In the Crupi Cabinet of 
ja'13 be laid the foundation* of tho financial and econo- 
«ic prosperity of Italy. * • * When, In 1W0 and again 
In HHO, he became Trime Minuter, hi* Administrations 
were speedily oserthrown by a combination of political 
interest* which felt theraselre* menaced by hi* upright 
and uncompromising method*. It ha* often boon »a!d 
0 r him that he would ne»«r giro hi* full measure tare in 
a rational rmergrooy. The emergency found him in Die 
office of the Foreign Secretary where hi* great gifts 
could be uUtiaed to the beat ad rant age, ’—FAe Times. 

SPENSER-GRAY. SgUAD.-COM. G. A. -Tho 
Nasal airman who with Llflut. Manx and Lieut. 
Sippe. carried out the iueccMful raid on tho Zeppelin 
Shwd at Doaaeldort and on Cologne Railway Station. 
Awarded D.3 «- 

SPED, COUNT VON. — In command of the German 
Craiter ’jfrAarnAarrf of Chilean fame. Along with 
other*. It wa* mal* ahort work of by Admiral Bturdee. 

SPRING-RICE, SIR CECIL ARTHUR.-8uc- 
eerded Via'ouot Uryce a* Uritiah Ambaaaador at 
Wa*hiagto*l. , | 

STANLEY. SIR ALUF.RT HENRY,— Managing- 
Director of the M rmirroraund.” Ila* done unrlul 
work aa a member of the War Rcfogeo* Committee. 

STELLA. VICE-ADMIRAL AMERO D'ASTC— Ho 
took oree the rotnmaod of tho Second Squadron in tho 
TripoliUiaa War from We-Admiral Viafo, when the 
Liter anerceded Admiral Ears tell i. , 

8TRWAET. CAPTAIN BERTRAND.— Will he 

rrtnetnVred aa on* of the of tho German 

*py mama. Killel In action. 

RTOHOART. REAR-ADMIRAL ARCHIBALD 
PEtLU.— R«u*AdmrnJ »n Uio Homo Fitct at 
Derooport. 
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STRAUSS, RICHARD— Even Richard Straws, com* 
peser and conductor, is in war service. The concert, 
given under the auspices of the Frineesa August Wil- , 
helm, was a huge financial and artistic event, the 
programme consisting entirety of Straws'# own works, 
always a raagaet in music-loving Berlin. The climax 
was resehod by Strauss's own fiery reading of tho 
“ Ileldenleben ” symphonic poem, which critics declare 
was never heard to such superb advantage.— Mr. 
Froderia William Wile in the Daily Slail. 

STRAUTZ, GENERAL VON.-Coramsnds th* 
Second German Army Corps in France. 

STURDEE, VICE-ADlllRAL SIR FREDERICK 
, CHARLES DOVETON.— Chief of the Naval War Btaff. 
His splendid work in sinking the German Cruisera off 
the Falkland Isles is well-known. 

SUTHERLAND, MILLICENT DUCHES3 OF.— 
The Duchess had an adventurous experience during 
tho bombardment of Namur. With eight Red Cross 
Nurses she worked at Namur. 

SUTHERLAND, THE DUKE OF.-On the out- 
break of the war he set on foot an extensive organisa- 
tion for the equipment of country houses as hospitals 
and convalescent homes for the wounded soldiers and 
Bailors. 

BZOGYEN EV-MARICII. COUNT VON.-Austriao 
Ambassador in Berlin. He is well-known for hit. 
princely life at Berlin. 

TIBET, THE DALAI LAMA OF.— When the war 
broke out and the British dominions rushed to serve 
the Empire, an offer waa received of 1,000 soldiers from 
the Lama. 

TIHPITZ, ADMIRAL VON.— Secretary of State for 
the German Navy. For an account of his life end work, 
see p.22», portrait, p.221. Von Tirpiti'a part in tho war, 
says Mr. Wile in the Daily notorious. It it he who 

divined and devised pirate warfare by submarine against 
English commerce and non-combstautv. 

TRIETSCHKE, HEINRICH VON. -Most popular 
. University Lecturer of Germany of the last century 
For a detailed account or his writings and aims, tee 
p. 291, portrait, p. 266. 

T8CUV1SCHKY UND BOGENDORFF, BARON 
VON.— The notorious German Ambassador in Vienna. 

- There ia no doubt that this man exercised a malevolent 
influence in Austria’s dealings with Bervia 
VIALE, ADMIRAL. — Vice-Admiral Leone Viale was 
appointed to command the Second Squadron during tho 

war with Turkey and succeeded soon alter to tho chief 

Command of the Fleet. He was in command of the Floet 
when reviewed by King Victor Emmanuel in Naplee 
Bav on the 11th November, 1912. V 

VILLIER®, SIR FRANCIS HYDE.-Appointed 
British Minister at Brussels in 1011. e 

VIVIANI, RENE. — French Prime Minister and a 
8^.®“ ot letters. 8ee p. 32A, portrait, p. 32r. 

WARD, W. DUDLEY, M.F.-One of the many 
M. T g serving m the Forces. He received a Commission 
Reswue UUnlnt ’ C ° mm ‘ nder ot th ® R °y‘ l A’mcil 
WARKENDElt. VICE-ADMIRAL SIR G.J.8- 
Coro msnder of the Second Battle Squadron Horae Fleet 
h»s specialised in gunnery. 

WEDGWOOD, J03IAH CLEMENT, M.P.— 
0,6 f ront - He toId * the 
rank of Lieut. •Commnnder in tlie Navy. When the 
war broke lout, ho went to Belgium in command of 


armoured motor-cars for scouting. He took part In 
four engsgements, , 

WELLE8LEY, LORD GEOIUJE,— Fourth son of 
tho Duke of Wellington. He joined the Army Flying 
Corps on the outbreak of the war. He did a brave 
deed in 1910, of rescuing a woman who had fallen into 
a river. 

WEUMUT1I, ADOLF.— Chief Burgomaster of 
Berlin. He is a keen business man and organiser, 

WESTMINSTER, THE DUCHESS OF.— Valu- 
able help was given by the Duchess to the various Rcjief 
Funds started in connection with the war. Her Grace 
organised a base hospital to be sent to the seat of war. 

WICKHAM, CAPTAIN T. S., D.8.O.— Of Manches- 
ter Regiment, lie aerved as a trooper in the South 
African War aad was four times mentioned in the 
Despatches. Killed in action. 

WILHELM II, KAIBSR.— Emperor of Germany. 
For a sketch of bis character and aims, see p. 
portrait, p. 1G8. 

WILSON. ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR KINJ- 
VETT, V.C., O.M.— Appointed Honorary Colonel of 
the 2nd Brigade in the new Royal Naval Division 
for land service. Besides being a great strategist, he i* 
the iaventor of the double-barrelled torpedo-tube. 

WILSON. RRIG.-GEN. HENRY HUGHES.-- 
Bub-Chief of the General Staff in France. His »• q uite 
a long record of service in the Army. General WiUon 
was specialty mentioned for his services in the war by 
8ir John French. 


WILSON, DR. WOODROW.— President of the 
United States of America. For a sketch, see p. 21Sa» 
portrait, p. 21 Sr. 

WINCHESTER, THB BISHOP OF.-Tbe Right 
Reverend Dr. Edward Stuart Talbot, Bishop of 
Winchester, placed his Episcopal Palace, Farohsm 
Castle, Surrey, at the disposal of the Red Cross 
Society, 

WOLFF, THEODOR.— Editor in Chief of Berliner 
Tageblatt. Though previously known saamoderate and 
independent writer, he has after the war become one of 
the most violent Aeglo-phobes. 

WURTEMBEG. DUKE ALBERT OF.— Hcir- 
pvcsunitivo to the throne of Wunemberg. He is the 
Commander of one of the main German Armies. He is 
a widower with a number of young children. He is not 
very popular in his State. 

WUUTEMBERG. KING OF.— Tbe king *b»» 
mainly devoted his attention to the social and economic 
development of his kingdom. The little kingdom is 
regarded as a model State in Germany. There sro slid 
to be no paupers and no ilbterates in the State. 

WYNDllAM. CAPT. PERCY.— Acted for some 
time as A. D. C. to Mei.-Gen. Sir Henry Rewlinaon. 

YARDE-BULLER. COLONEL TIIE HON. 
HENRY.— British Military Attache in Paris. He was 
personally thanked for lua work bv Sir John French- 
^ASHIRO, ADMIRAL — Became Japanese Minis- 
Navjy in^tprihloU. 


ter of the Navy __ 

ZEPPELIN, COUNT. — As soon as bombs from Ger- 
man^ airships are dropped on London, *says Frederic 
William V ile in the Daily Mail, Germans have ready for 
Count Zeppelin a crown of imperishable glory. For a 
sketch and portrait, see p. 152. 



Fntrlish French, German, Italian, Greek and 
Roman Maxims’ of War, and War Proverbs. 

, EDITED BY me. ABDUL HAMID MINHAS. 


ENGLISH MAXIMS. 

» E l Tor tho war, I go *gl*» ‘h— 
lwe&n to say I kind o du,-— 

Thet is, 1 mean thet, bem in w, 

* Tho best way wuz to fight it thru , 

Not but nut abstract war is horrid, 

1 sign to that with all my heart,— 

But civlyzation does git farrid ^ 

Sometimes upon a powder-cart.^^ 

* I swear to you.Uwful^d lawless war, 

• Are scarcely oren akin. (Tennyson.) 

M Sweet ia the chase, butVttle fa •J T “ t ^ eter 1 - 
More healthful, more joyous, ferine »«• ^ 

“ One to destroy, is murder by the law. 

And Gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe , 

To murder thousands take a •pocous name _ 

War’s glorious art, and gives immortal IgjJ^ 

«» War is honorable . 

In those who do their native righttmeinU ,n « 

In those whose swords an ironb V™ r e * k . 

Between the lawless spoiler and the wesK , 

But is, in those who draw th offensive bla^^ 

For added power or gain, sordid “ „ p 

As meanest office of tho worldly chu ^ ) 

■ Bin,. tho looli.h part ”1" “.ttag 

from time to timo with each .other not .plainly 
< enough otherwise to settlo their differen • nt thcs9 
becomes the wiser part me calamities 

win to alleviate as much as possime 
attending them." (Benj Frank lin.) 

, “ Those successes aro more R lor '°“’ ^"^jed in 

benefit to the world than such ruinous ones as y 

human blood." , (GlanvilL) 

” The necessity of war, which among h u ®*j" . 
is tho most lawless, thatn some kind of J 

th# necessity of law." (Raleigh) 

“ In peace, thefa’iTMtSigM _ becomes a man, 

As modest stillness and humility.^ ^ e ars," 


•* Cease to consult, tbe time for action calls,. 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walis.^ ^ 

•• War is a ternbiT" trade, but in the cause that is 
righteous „ 

Sweet i. Uw of powder. , 

.. Th. ‘Commot.m.Uh’irt' Veoiee in their .raoiirf 
here Uii. in.eription ; 'H.pp, I. th.t e.t,. wh.eh in time 
of peace, thinks of war.’ 


(Burton.) 

“ He who did well in war just earns the right 
So hoping doing -11 in po«.." ^ , 

•* War is a fire struck in the Devil’s tinder-box." 

(Lowell.) 

“ War is tho statesman's game, the priest's delight, 
The lawyer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade. . 

(Bbelley.) 

War made in earnest makes war to cease, 

And vigorous prosecution hastens peace,” 

(8. Tuke.) - 

“War seldom enters but where weslth allures.” 

(Dry den.) 

•• War, the needy bankrupt's last resort." 

(Rowe.) 

“ War’s the rash reaper who thrusts in his sickle 
before the grain is white.” 


(W. Scott.) 


“ Blood is the god of war's rich livery.' 


But when the blast of - 
Then imitate the action of the BSW- 

Stiff cd the sinews, summon up the 16W00. 


(Shakespeare.) 


(Marlowe.) , 

“ Draw once the sword, 

In a strange world 'tis sheathed. When war winds 
blow, , 

Kingdoms break np like clouds.” 

(Alexander-Stnith.) 1 

“As if war was a matter of experiment! As it you 
could take it up or lay it down as an idle frolic I As if 
the dire goodness that presides over it, with her 
murderous spear in her band and her Gorgon at her 
breast, wsb a coquette to be flirted with ! We ought 
with reverence to approach that tremendous divinity, 
thst loves courage, hut commands counsel. War never 
leaves where it found a nation. It is never to be entered 
into without a mature deliberation, — not a deliberation 
lengthened out into a perplexing indecision, but a 
deliberation leading to a sure and fixed judgment. 
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When «o taken up, It I* not to ho abandoned without 
reason as valid, as fully and *« extensively considered. 
Peace may be made as unadvisedly as war.” 

' (Burke.) 

** Victuals and ammunition 

And money too, the sinews of war." 

(Beaumont & Fletcher.) 

“ Sitence is the soul of war ; 

Dehb’rate counsel must prepare , 

The mighty work which valour must complete.” 

(Prior.) 

“ Let will but set its appetite on war, 

And reason promptly will invent offence 
And furnish blood with arguments.” 

* 1 (A. Austin.) 


' « When Orst under fire an’ you’re wishful to 
duck 

Don’t look nor take ’red at the man that is struck, 
Be thankful you're livin’, and trust to your luck, 
And march to the front like a soldier.” 

(R. Rippling.) 


« Mad wars destroy ii 
years of peace.” 


year the works of many 
(Benj Franklin.) 


.“ My thought* are turned on peace • 

Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans." 

(Addiaon.) 


" The art of war, which I take to be the highest 
perfection of human knowledge.” 

(De Foe.) 


“ My voice it still for war. 

Gods 1 can the English Ministers still debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? " 
(With Apologies to Addison.) 


FRENCH MAXIMS. 

" In war three-fourth* are the matters of moral 
ascendency ; the balance of the actual forces engaged 
only counts for the remaining fourth." 

(Napoleon.) 

'■ War entered upon without good store of money 
hath bat a breath of vigour. The sinews of battle are 
the treasure cheats. 1 ' 

(Rabelais.) 

“ He brews a great folly, who itira up war without 
reasons." 

(Anon ) 

" Peace is the daughter of war.” 

, (Voltaire.) . 

* Costly is Ume in love aa well as In war." 

(La Fontaine.) 


w According to tho true art of War, wo should never 
bring the enemy to tho pitch of despair, because such 
circumstancea do but multiply his strength and revive 
his courage which was before weakened and dejected. 

(Rabelais.) 


“ Tbe fate of a battle is the result of a moment,— of a* 
thought : the hostile forces advance with various 
combinations, they attack each other and fight Jot a 
certain time ; tho critical moment arrives, a mental 
Hash decides, and the least reserve accomplishes the 
object." 

(Napoleon I.) 

M To armB ! to arms 1 ye brave 1 *■ 

Th' avenging sword unsheathe, 

March on ! inarch on I all hearts resolved 
On victory or death." 

, (J.R. Do Lisle.) 

•* In war God is generally for big squadrons against 
the little ones.” 

(B. Rabulin.) 


GERMAN MAXIMS. 

“ Everlasting peace is a dream, there is rot one 
more beautiful, and war is a factor in God's plan of 

the world without war 

the world would sink into materialism." 

(V. Moltke to Prof. Dr. Bluntsohli.) 

“ The war maintains tho wsr.” 

. (Schiller.) 

•* Who pesee and unity ‘ 

Scorneth for War’s array. 

With impunity 

Slays his hope for a better day." 

(‘ Goethe’ versified by Taylor.) 

" War is terrible as tho plagues of Iieaven, still it is 
good and IS a gift as they are.” 

(Schiller) 

" A peace that has the prospect of being disturbed 
every day and week baa not the value of a peace. A war 
is often less harmful to the public welfare than such • 
peace.” 

(Bismarck.)*' 

** The combat deepens, O'ye bravo. 

Who rush to glory or tho grave ! , 

Wave Munich J all tby banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry." 

(Title of Poems *• fldhenlinden,") 

** But war for me 1 my spirits treasure. 

Its atom delight, and wilder pleasure : 

1 love the peril and the pain. 

And travel in the sorgo of Fortune’s boiltsrous 
main! ’ 

(‘.Schiller’ versified by Lodge ) 


” Peace is always the final aim of war." 

(Wioland.) 



WAR MAXIMS AND PROVERBS. 


« Nachgeben it'illk alien Krieg. 
- “ War hath no pity." 


(Proverb.) 

(Schiller.) 


ITALIAN MAXIMS. 


"-Aod ,iu; .. *«-» Mt "‘ i 

opinion Ih&t money i» the am (Mscbiavelli ) 

“Vfhat wonder that a “ r ^‘° f J^wsr, »hon ^ reply 
what were the things necess y money and money. 

thatWre wore three: to wit, m y. (aonteeaecoli.) 

“Every state, »s has b ?*" *^' r ^° l ^ttona B «he should 

sjrasiiMiKs?^'* “*”‘ a “ * 

thing." (Lottini.) 

“ Although it la detesHbie ‘^’^it^adroirable and 
nevertheless in the c ° nd ^ menda a who overcomes the 

prai.eworthy, and he is comm ded overcomes 

toe by stratagem, equally with him 

by force." (Machiavelli.) 

"Th., -to 

W.g. -.t. mu.t .>«; “" “I ““y, 

But cautious aye , translator unknown.) 

-Pertor. being U,. STtlT^ .« >»■"“ 
especially ot war. (Poggio.) 

. . courage and fidelity 

-Alike in war and in love, “ ^noel, anl the end is 
are wanted, the dangers are • dlteh while the 

generally similar. The soldier dies »» 
lover in despair.” (Machiavelli.) 

SPANISH MAXIMS. . 

Ul.i.-M — “■ w SSto tSm "“ 

n. .ud .tr.Ug.ra » "“to”* “* 

“Tli. Implement. .1 — * r Br0 thB Set.utii 

■«- .nxi.tr ®t iSSS? “ 

to toll,— up th. tutor, i« not tree uo ^ dB Koll ,.) 

-Ho.tiogi.th.to.g50t-.rr 


green maxims of war. ■ 

- War. .priug (root .MM 
■mail causes. 11 ■ (Thucydides.) 

to giro him anything. (Menander.) 

- W.M. . matter not .0 •< t nn, ,*.^!;"S' ndi ' 

tore, through -hioh .... ».J »o -tote* J 

-W.r e.oo"t !>• ”. a » b T ” “* 

allots rations.” (Archidamus.) 

..Por none throughout the day till set of sun, 
fasting from foodjiMJ Jf ^JlStettaS Homer. 

-,o -.rill, tot permittod to m.to t~ 

„.r, pro Jeoo. i. onr .troog..t r.mprt. heo.o» 
It 0.0 neither to o.erthro.o tor 

-A.b..b«uon.-.oia.ttogo.lot«.H.pe.to."’ 


•• Riches are the sinews of war.” 

« In peace I provido enjoyment, 
ainews of action.” 

« After the war alliance.” 


(Boryathenes.) 
in war become the 
(Crantor.) ( 

(Periander.) 


ROMAN MAXIMS OF WAR. 

“tVar, dreadful war.” (Virgil.) 


m should so enter upon war 
only desire is PEACE.” 


ta to show that enr 
(Cicero ) 


m 1 war not with captives and women ; he whom my 
tot. prune* m«.t err, .rra." (Q Curtlu..) 

« War is delightful to those who have had no experi- 
ence of it.” (Erasmus.) 
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“The fortune of war stands oxer on the verge." 

(Seneca.) 

« Fortune offers opportunities in the war." 

(Cuiicr.) 

“The dread of war is won’t than war itself." 

(Scncca.) 

“The wiao wage war for the lake of peace, and endure 
toil in tho hope of letaure." (Sallust ) 

“If we desire to enjoy peace wa must lint wage war, 
it we shrink from war, we shall ceTcr enjoy peace. - 

(Cicero.) 

“The laws hold good for peace, as for war." 

(LWyO 

<* Hold and power the chief cauaea of war." 


"War, the monster of many heads." 

(Pliny the Younger.) 

" In war nothing ia more unjust than that all concern- 
ed claim its suceesaea for themselves and throw on 
•there tho blame of reverses." 

(Tacitus.) 

“Necessity know* no law, especially in war, where 
we are really permitted to select our opportunity." 

(Q. Curtius.) 

“ Money, the sinews of war.” 


“ War upsets our calculation! more than anywhere." 

(Livy.) 

“It is always easy enough to take up arms, but very 
difficult to lay them down ; the commencement and the 
termination of war are not necessarily in the same 
hands, even a coward may begin, hut the end comes only 
when the victors are willing.” 


“Nothing ought to be despised fh war.^ Nej)0| j 

•‘There Is no safety iu war, wo »U entreat theo 
for peace." W 

“ After the shout of war, the darts begin to 11/. 

(Aoon.) 


“Clothe thee in war, arm thee in peace." 

(Outlandish prorerh.) 


“ Giving way stops all war." 


(German proverb.) 


(Sallust.) 


to . ** undertaken in order that it may t* » War brines sears." 
possible to live in peace without molestation," b 


“ He that keeps his own makes war 

(Outlandish proverb) 

" If there were no foola there would he no war." 

(English proverb.) 

“If you wish for peace prepare for war.” 

(Latin proverb.) 

“ Who carries sword, carries peace," • 

(French prorerh.) 

“Of mortal war you can make peaeo well." 

(French proverb.) 

" One sword keaps another ia the shield." 

(Italian proverb.) 

“ The fear of war is worse than war Itself." 

(English protorb.) 

“.Th* war ia not done as long as the enemy lives." 

(Outlandish proverb.) 

“War, hunting, and law, are as full of trouble as of 
pleasure." 

(English proverb.) 

“War and physio are governed by the eye." 

(Old proverb.) 


(English proverb.) 


“ War should be neither feared nor provoked." 

(Pliny the Younger.) 


“ Wars sre just to those to whom thoy are necessary » 
. o _ (Livy.) '* 

*• Wars are wont to atone for people’s luiuriuusoesg « 
(Vulgate.) \ 


“Endless money forms the sinews of w 


“ War ia death's feast." * . 

(English proverb.) 

“War makes thieves and peace hangs them." 

(English, French and Italian proverb.) 

" When war begins, then hell opens." 

(English preverb ) 

" War begun, hell let loose" 

(Italian proverb.) 

“ When war comes, the devil enlarges holt." 

(English proverb,), 

“ Who preaeheth war is the devil’s chaplain.** 

(English proverb.) 



A REVIEW OE THE WAR 

BY PROF. K. c. MACARTNEY. M.A. 


aw kRoit the great European V nr 
'TstrcaLefl the world for a gener^on 
has actually been going on for a > » 

, it is possible to pause and take 
stock of events, 'though even now 
draw conclusions from what has ; %lre “ / • f d P inf , 0 f 
The seeds of this conflict lie 111 ^ 

Prince Bismarck to Prussian i»W P" 

when his own statesmanship to! — 

not wive to ounox French te n to y. 

time to the annexation of Bosnia-Her . 6 

1908, Prussia hu> been building ®Pj>“ ” ^ j 

and bolstering up the Austro-Hung . on 

till ,h. was ready. The tragedy o 

28th .Tune was not the cause of this w , ^ 

the opportunity for it, the true . . fc j^ 

Prussian lust for domination and territorial 

aggression. 

- It has .0 happened th«t PrOtainn« Germany 
find, herself confronted by a con 
greatest magnitude Eussra ^““l^.be 
Britain and Japan have been d w hile 

struggle, and the United States of , . ^ t 

remaning neutral, have 
their sympathies are with the A1 ■ 
cause of the war been the murder of an Austrian 
Prince, this could not have been . ,p, rc9 

cause of th. war i. the attempt to cru.hj hroo 
small but heroic states, Servia, Monteneg 

We will first take the Servian inmdent 
plan of campaign of the Austro-Germ ' 

Staff. At the time of the annexations of W 

Austria ceded to Turkey a smal strip o Her t y, 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. This was done ^simply 
to cut off Servia from Montenegro Anen dent 
«nd render her economically absolutely P 
upon Austria. The Balkan War saw the annex^ 
tion of this territory by the two sma B ’ span - 
unking it into a barrier against Austrian expan 
rion southward. Here is the true 
Austria. On 24th J uly, nearly a nl ^ 

the murder of the Archduke Franz ForfmwJ 
the Austrian ultimatum, demanding ? n 

other things that Servia should M nfficerg 
officials to take part in tho tnal of Ser ‘ . 

by the Servian Government, reached B S 7 


. i r,,i could- not be accepted, and when 
Ih„ domond coul.^ „„ 0 „ 28t h 

. Hcr ftovcrnmcnt were eeitoin ot German 

July. ,Her uo nnd K ro nco had just 

TTred tbut"le lu« unprepared for war. Eng- 
declared that sn b involved in a tremendous 
land was supposed to be . „ direct 

doojesUC «r»Bt ! ' ^, h , vhom Austria was still 
challenge ™ co „versatlons. These 

currying 3 , s t Russia invaded Ans- . 

SgiSFS®* 

demobilize. • 

On tho Western Frontier Germany did net 
w* oTmlationa with France until Sri .Admit, 

. iriven bcin" the French mobilization 

the reason given be.n„t Qn ^ A „ gu , t lho 

nTman military authorities seired tbo railway 

°?™m of the small Grand Dually of Luxemburg. 

^ a i amended an unmolested passage through 
Belgium. This was refused, and the King of tho 

Belgians made a personal appeal to the long on 

Ird August to come to lus assistance. . Tho 
British Government replied by dispatching an 
ultimatum to Berlin demanding respect for 
BeWan neutrality. Before this reached Berlin 
on 4th August, Belgian neutrality was already 
violated, thus producing a state of war^ between 
Great Britain and Germany. Germany s foreign 
noliev has not been conspicuously sane during 
th. bat twenty years, but she made two criminal 
blunders at the beginning of this war, she attack- 
ed France without a serious pretext, and Belgium 
without a pretext at all. The result was to nvot 
En eland to the side of France, which Germany 
certainly hoped to prevent, and on that very 
account she diove Italy out of the Triple Alliance, 
for it would bo mere suicide for Italy to join m a 
war against England, whilst England commando 
the eea. 


Being launched upon her great war, Germany’s, 
pirn was to hold back tho Russians and Servian* 
with the help of Austria, while she dealt with 
France. Her first object was Paris. This plan 
was spoilt by tho British declaration of war, that 
is the truo secret of the aimlessness of th? 
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aiiJastouLhiugly small loss. ‘tattoMorfj* 

Jay the retreat ««s continued,! bhis ti ime 
by General Haig's 'Corps. Though very ^ 
pressed by tho elated Germans, t 
L able to drive off th. German attacks and keep 
in close touch with the French ***“ ®?" . jr * j 10 
On 23th August the army finally *«* ™ ™ 
pursuing Germans, and took up a pom j 

line Item A’oyon to La Fire along the J.lley^l 
the Somme. For atmtegic 'r^’tw 
was continued next day, the E»S' ,sh ‘™ y 
tailing hack on the line Comp.egne-So.ssmm. 
0»3rf September the English «Sa“ te " S 
behind the Marne, at this time it was “0 ^ 
that it might be necessary to tall hack 
Seine, but as it turned out this was not neces 
airy. On oth September the retreat ended. 

Alter 28th August it ceased to be a 
anything but name, it had become m 

for position. General Joffre a plan PI - 

ently to draw the Germans into Fra™? « 
posable and then attack. them on al • 

ing them to retreat precipitately in o 

, their communications, during the retreat th«e 

' were many actions worthy of the h'ghest tr^ 
tion of the Biitish army, such ' £ t £^d*W 

at tjombrai and Compiegne. When the veil n 
been lifted from tho events of the « a ™J“ , 8 n » 
shall find that these are only two among 7 
such feats of arms. 

Tho battle of tho Murno began' “ 
bur and ended in the retreat ef the * ' , 

10th. According to many accounts this ™ 
was conducted in considerable d >» ord "> 1 p,, 

cases amounting to a rout, bu ^ present 
easily an exaggerated view. Up .irTnoioliw 

tho Germans show no signs of sue The 

tion a, is implied in these desenpto ms The 
object of this tattle was firat to «°”» **£*££ 
of the Marno on tho left fron attack 

line, then to crons tl.e Ourcq, and 
the enemy on his right flank. The a Wrench 
1 ing movement was parformed by the branch, 
with tho English in strong lh « pres- 

. eventually completely successful- i » 

sure on hi, right flank which hm-edtho enemyto 
retreat so hastily in oriel to avmd being ««*oB 
from his prepared defensive po’utto n 01 n 12t ij 

This position was reached by the All 

September, and though , t . 1 '® r' # f S 'urthe r progress 
v-s® forced almost immediately, furti ner p i b 
has had to be recorded in yards from 7 
On all sides the operations on tho Au.n * 
pared with those of a siege. Tho soldiers on both 


,. *v, em cf.Wes into trenches where they 

Sfeat^SS- 

, At ni"ht trenches arc occasionally 

S mbl S the bayonet. This re- 
taken “ rf j b tll0 sapping nnd blow- 

of n trench L many part, of tho position 
ti 8 tin lines of trenches are so close together as 
rSX tTof hand grenades and homhs 

Cff Atong the front of the Aisne 

„ „ v i r tual stalemate, but on both flanks 

S, Allies have been slowly but steadily advancing. 
The Germans also, recognising that their 


'ISEt second stage of the Western 
campaign. Germany had experienced mere d.fli- 
TJS than was anticipated in her march through 
Belgium. This prevented her initial success at 
“amor becoming « sweeping victory, lor it ^ve 
to the Allies to collect their forces. On -nd 
irfembi the Idvaneo on Paris suddenly was 
diverted into a movement in a south-easterly > . 
direction, from that moment the French ram- 
S » doomed. What caused the sudden 
change of plan is not yet certain, but its result 
has spelt defeat. 

After the middlo of September, the German 
plan of campaign began to bo dictated by tho 
action of the Allies. In the Eastern theatre the 
Russian advance began to gather way, while in 
the AVest a movement was developing which 
threatened to turn the German position on the 
Aisne on tho extreme right. The fighting was 
hottest around the French towns of Peronne, 
Rove and Albert. Before September was over it 
became known to the Allies that the German 
Headquarters confessed that they could not hold 
their positions against the French and English 
reinforcements which were pouring in on them. 
At the end of the month the whole German posi- 
tion was in grave danger of being outflanked, it 
was therefore quite clear that they must extend 
their line, if possible to the Sea, in order to make 
these attempts impossible. The advance of 
Russia made it difficult to spare troops, bo the ‘ 
army of occupation in Belgium was made use of 
to fill in the gap between the ^Germans -and 
tho 'coast. AYe may well imagine that in 
the last week of September tho German Head-’ 
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quarters must have bitterly regretted that disci- 
pline had been sapped and morale lowered in this 
force by the excesses which had been permitted 
and sometimes even commanded. To add to their 
difficulties, Antwerp and tho coast were still held 
by tho Belgians, it was absolutely necessary to 
capture these, before the moro important advance 
could be made, in this way Antwerp and Ostend 
blocked the road to Calais. 


On September 30th the Antwerp forts wore bom- 
barded at long range. Two days later the attack 
was renewed with vigour. The Belgian Army 
fought desperately to prevent the enemy from 
crossing the Scheldt and for a time they suc- 
ceeded, but it was evident that they could not 
hold out long enough for the Allies to reach n. 
position from which they might defeat the real 
German objective to which the capture of 
Antwerp was only a preliminary. It was 
felt to be of such vital importance that 
Antwerp should hold out for a week at least, that 
the British Government despatched a force of 
bluejackets and marines on 3rd October in order 
to help in the defence. This mo\e has been 
much criticised, on the ground that the men 
employed had not sufficient training for the kind 
of work tfeey were expected to perform, but Lord 
Kitchener has given the one possible answer to 
such objections, that they were able to gain suffi- 
cient time for the Belgians to complete their 
preparations for the evacuation of the city, and 
subsequently they afforded real assistance to the 
Belgian army in holding back the Germans until 
Sir John French’s forco could be brought up. On 
7th October the Belgian Government was removed 
to Ostend, and tho bombardment of the city be "an 
On this occasion, the Germans proceeded along 
the lines laid down by international law for civi- 
lued warfare, they gave notice of tl»» timo at 
which tho bombardment would begin, and they 
seem to liavo been at sorau paint, not to destroy 
’ «» treasures of Antwerp ; it is b mlly an exagger- 

ation to say that Antwerp has only two rivals 
m tho world as a storehouse of priceless treasures 
ot all kinds, Home and London. After the forts 
had been demolished or avoided, the fate of the 
city was scaled. The troops w ithdrew on Oth and 
next day. tlio German Army took posse.iion, 
without violence and apparently even without a 
grotesque parade. There is grim sarcasm in tho 
fact that Reuter’s correspondent thought it worth 
while to telegraph to tho civilized world that 
German soldiers wcie treating tho inhabitants 
with consideration and even saluting them in the ' 


streets. Even the Gormans were not too jubilant 
over their prize, for all that was of most 
value had slipped away. Antwerp was fined 
.£20,000,000 pro formal, but the vast majority of 
the inhabitants had fled, and could not be 
persuaded by Prussian cajolery to return, even 
the German papers admitted that this was an 
awkward sidohght upon their humanitarian 
methods. 

On 13th tho Germans again began their 
advance, occupying Ghent. Tho same day it was 
decided to evacuate Ostend, and the Belgian 
Government was removed to France, and estab- 
lished at Havre on 1 4th. Next day tho Germans 
occupied Bruges and Ostend, thus reaching the 
sea. They should undoubtedly * have rested, for 
the moment, content with this, but those in 
authority were determined upon reaching Calais. 
Tho first attempt was made on this date, by a 
small force, which was ignominiously defeated 
before it reached Dunkerque by French Territo- 
rial troops, and forced back over the Belgian 1 
frontier. There can be little doubt that this 
raid was not a very serious affair, and was under- 
taken for spectacular effect only. For from the 
date of the occupation of Ostend the Belgian 
Army took up its position on the Yser Canal and 
held the line from Nieuport to Dixmudc. Here 
they held on until the British forces could be 
brought to their aid — General Iiawlinson with 
one division held back overwhelming odds for 
four days, the fleet pounded the German trenches 
to such good purpose as to make them abso- 
lutely untenable within range of the naval 
guns. The English came up about 24th. They 
had been transferred from the Aisne without 
the knowledge of the Germans, and their arrival 
effectually checked the German advance. For a 
few days the Germans held a footing on the south 
bank of the \ i-er, but that was rendered untep- 
ablo by the piercing of the Yser dykes, and 
by 30th October they had retired to the northern 
b ink. 

Evidently the German plan of an adv.inco along 
the coast was abandoned at the end of October, 
for the brunt of the fighting during the first ten 
days or November was bonio by tbe British 
troops round Ypres. It is true that the Germans 
gamed Dixmude on 10th November, but next 
day on 11th the British troops had tho honour 
of meeting and defeating the Prussian Guards 
and another glorious victory has been added 
n • • ? ** st great achievements by the 
British Army. This German Corps is formed 
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We have hoard much of the gallantry of tho 
troops engaged in this battle, and it is well to bo 
reminded at every stage, that it requires excep- 
tional courage to attack a fortified position in 
modern war. What adds to the feeling of pride 
throughout tho whole Empire at tho feats per- 
formed by our troops, is that they had such a 
long time of waiting doing comparatively little 
beforehand. Tho heavy casualties were largely 
due to a portion of the attacking force being held 
up by wire-entanglements in front of German 
tvenchos, which the artillery had not been able to 
destroy completely, owing to lack of ammunition. 

In April, tiro Germans gained a temporary 
success by the use of poisonous gas north of 
Ypres and in the district of Champagne, they 
also drove back the English line east of Ypres. 
To the north of Ypres near the village of Saint 
Julien, the Canadian troops especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by their gallantry and 
discipline. It is scarcely to the point to waste 
words in pointing out tho peculiar brutality of 
,this .German breach of the rules of civilized 
warfare. It has since been found necessary for 
the Allies to protect their own soldiers by 
recourse to gas by way of reprisals but this course 
has been forced upon them by Germany’s action 
alone. 

During May the Allies have been engaged in 
redressing the balance which had been upset by 
tho German recourse to gas as an offensive 
weapon. Their object had been to force their 
way past Ypres by this means. This attempt 
has failed utterly, and the British have pushed 
forward north of La Bassee, while the French 
are advancing from the south. The object of 
this advance is to capture Lille and the railway 
system which it commands, and so to break 
through the German line, ft is almost certain 
that before the Allies can drive back the Ger- 
mans they will ha\ e to smash their line at several 
points. 

3 The Western campaign is by no means over, wo 
cannot even be certain of avoiding serious re- 
verses, but up to the present moment we have 
been fortunate. The new year may easily see 
important developments, but it will probably be 
spring before we can hope for any decisive change 
in tho present situation. Then we shall need 
many Ibousinds of men to roll back tho tide of 
b °y° ml tbo Bhine. Germany will pro- 
bably have many more recruits ready by then, and 
both sides will bo prepared to make another stu- 
pendous effort. If we win then, tho war is won, 


though it may take years to finish, If wo lose, we 
shall have a war before us ns long as the Napo- 
leonic War, but in the end wo shall win, because 
wo cannot stop fighting until we have won ; Ger- 
many can afford to lose, for Germany Is fighting 
for Power, tho Allies for Existence, 

Wien wo turn from tho Western to the East- 
ern Theatre of tho great war, we are confronted 
with difficulties which did not hamper us in re- 
viewing the first part of our subject. The edn : 
catod subject of tbo British Empire has consider- 
able knowledge of the geography of Western 
Europe, but as wo go eastward from Berlin this 
previous knowledge becomes bazier, till after wo 
have crossed tho Russian border our knowledge 
has become almost entirely historical. This 
makes it very difficult for us to understand tho 
Eastern plan of campaign without constantly re- 
ferring to the map. 

By 1st August Russia was at war with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, though the formal 
declaration of war could not bo made until a few 
days later, as this can only bo dono within tho 
Kremlin Palace in Moscow. Russia needed three 
weeks to complete her mobilization, owing to tho 
vastness of her territory and the numbers of her 
Army. Owing to the immense enthusiasm for the 
War in Russia, she was ready by 1 8th August, 
but before this date advanced troops had moved 
into Austrian territory along tho valley of the 


The Russian plan of camjmign needs tomo 
elucidation, as it was not made with a single 
eye to Russian interests, but with a view to 
assisting the campaigns in the West and South. 
Tne traditional Russian strategy consists in draw- 
ing the enemy into Rnssia and away from his 
base, and then at the same time threatening his 
communications and attacking him in front. The 
Russian soldier is never more formidable than, 
when in retreat, because Russian soldiers do not 
suffer from panic. The Grand-Duke Nicholas, 
owever, saw that the immediate necessity of the 
situation was to save Servia by the invasion of 
Austria-Hungary and to help France and Eng- 
land, it was too late to help Belgium by the inva- 
sion of Germany. A glance at the map will 
show that Meat Prussia and Silesia are more 
accessible from tho West than the East, while 
East Prussia has Russian territory on two sides. 
In the same way on the Austrian frontier the 
invasion of Galicia is really of small importance 
until the lino of tho Curpatliiass is reached, so 
that in order to help Servia, Russia must push on 
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into any*. Toato* “Sy 

•W, lot tho sake of her fneods, to » Mmu1i 

oo the northern and aonthem to “ l0 defe „j 

it was eseeotml, [“pol'tol^ had fom 

Warsaw at all coats, i. _ . t War : 

distinct objectives at the hegmjjl o[ w „_ 
the invasion of East Prussia, Oalicia and 

L from the West, the & 

the invasion ofllungary. P h;tt happened 

various objects « <«M ™‘ b A™ „ ev « t5 i„ 
on the Russian battlefields, hat , hoaM 

other parts of E«r°P°- ^ invasion of 

Italy join the allied na . ^ ^ ba o[ ,„ y 
Hungary by Russia jo tilvM i success 

great mihtary value, vri.no tb the &st 

cf the Allies in the -Weal has i » When 

Prussian campaign ‘“Advance it will 

the time arnvcsfor theltu»®» ^ lho 

prohahly come through S . ’ ten , and the 
defence of Poland doubly PO meantime 
conquest cf Gjdicla paramount military 

all that ran be said to be 0 par™ a „ r 

importance is to Pj ^ei 1 wil hout ensuring 

£M '.‘dvantwhUnlminato in a .ever. 

"tmt these are the general lines of gg* 

begin with East Prow*. On 8^ 

Russians occupied Oumbin ded 90Vlt h to 

frontier, by 22nd the . lr was occupied, and on 

Lyck, on 24th Jobannisberg w< » frontier. 

the same day Soldau, on moving up of 

It is possible that this mar 2nh tbe Russian 
more troops from P ° la °T, “ 7 far ^ Neidenberg, 
line seems to have stretche been oc- 

uud the next day Tilsit is ^ Qumbinnen. 

. copied, probably from ^ directmn o^Uu ^ ^ 

• and the Russians e “ t6 ( J K ; g? burg seemed a 

point tbe investment of ^ rap i d to 


point tbe investment of Koenig- ^ rapid to 
possibility, but the ad vane . g ;te p0S sible 

bo permanently maintomed ^ ftb i e to 

that the Russians finding in tered may 

overcome *“.**■ on towards 
have formed the project P de | y hashed to 
Berlin. If so, their hopes guns 0 f 

earth »■ Gradcnr, where , to and 

Thorn effectually barred September the 

forced them to retreat, uy tb !j r owntcrri- 

Russknalmdretirod eastward into them 

tory anil cheeked the German ad ™ n L f instrucfc . 
Kiemen about 28th of the “°* th ; d ^ nce occupied 
‘ ive to note that the Russia 


s?i£ 

&a?g ts =r «-?- 

^Sed d Tppare% 5 t^e P =,Ti: 
probably ‘h France in Toland, Though 

waf a mysterious reference to an advance on 
ihe Masurian Lakes, which was again men- 
*7 6 . 15.1. This , was probably another 

tl0 "® t t0 divert German attention from the 
Advance in Poknd. Further advance in East 
Prussia was announced on 20th November, 
but after that no further references appeared on 
the subject. At this time the fighting in Poland 
SH reaching a critical stage, and in consequence 
the Russian line was considerably shortened, and 
nrobably troops were withdrawn from East 
Prussia. On lGth December fighting was report- 
ed around Mlawa on the southern border of East 
Prussia, which resulted by 21st in forcing back 
the Germans to the line Ne.denburg-Lannen- 
ber „ The apparently indecisive character of the 
Bcvbtinir in this region arises from causes which 
Sff Russia to undertake it. It has fulfilled 


moved ltussia to Air -- - - - 

its purpose, and it is tlio Allies in the West who 
have reaped benefit from it. 

Turning to Poland we have a complete exam- 
ple df the way in which Russia defeats her ene- 
mies. The invasion of Poland was part of the 
original German plan, but that plan was thrown 
out of gear by events in the West, and also by the 
rapid'nd vance of Russia in East Prussia. Pans 
should have fallen before the advance on \\ arsaw 
bo^an, but by 2 4th September the .invasion of 
Poland became necessary to relieve the strain on 
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Austria, amt to tako advantage of the Rus-dsn 
retreat further north. ProjnM wan bIow, by 
28th only eighteen miles of territory ha 1 hern 
crosred, hut it is evident that this first mlvnnro 
ncsirly reached its goil, for on 14th October the 
Russians were defending the lino Warsaw - 
Ivangorod. The fighting wont on continuously 
for ten days, and on 23rd the Gomans begin to 
retreat slowly in a south-easterly direction from 
Warsaw, Lowic/ was ie-cnptuied on 26tli, Lodz 
on 29th, tho Germans were driven from Pelitn 
on 30th, and the next day from Ivangorod. From 
1st to 12th November tho Germans continued to 
retreat until they reached tho left bank of tho 
River Warta. Apparently, in spito of reports to 
tho contrary, the Germans wore never driven 
from this position. Apparently also, thoy 
resumed tho offensive about 17th Novomber, 
when the Russian defensive lino stretched from 
riock on tho north to tho Warta on tho south. 
Thoy evidently gained some considerable success, 
for from 21st to 23nl they were again on the 
Vistula, probably pushing northwards. Hero 
their advance was checked, and they again tried 
to reach Warsaw through Loch, Tor which pl.aco 
thoy fought from 26th Novombor till 9th Decem- 
ber. lly then, tho town had ceased to bo of very 
'groat importance, and tho Russians retired to 
prepared positions in their rear, without loss. 
Tho evacuation of Lodz foiled a turning move- 
ment which the Gei mans had begun in tho hope 
of cutting off part of the army. Between 14th 
and 16th tho Germans carriod out a concentration 
on the Vistula, but were unable to cross tho 
river. From 22nd to 2Gth thoy mado fruitless 
attempts to cross the Bzurn River, which thoy 
have since abandoned. 

Up to tho presont the invasion of Poland has 
not yielded much spectacular glory to the Ger- 
man arms. Hard fighting, heavy casualties 
and in tho end failure, are not inspiring 
to contemplate. It is true that Germans may 
yot struggle through to Warsaw, hut no one will 
be impressed by such a success, for the longer it 
is delayed, tho more certain is it to be the prelude 
to disaster. Indeed it is hardly likely that tho 
German Army will be able now to break through 
the Russian defences. Upon tho whole the 
Eastern position is full of promise. The coming 
of spring has enabled tho Russians to put many 
more men into the field, and they are certainly 
in a far bettor position both for defence and attack 
than they were on 1st August. 

Let US now consider the campaign against 


Austria, Here again there nro the t wo object Bm, 
wlihlifottn the chief stumbling-block in tho way 
of a 1 !car understanding of the Eastern cainpnign. 
Tho ro.nl to Hungary lies first through Galim, 
then across or round the Carpathians. Already we 
have seen that Russia’* firet attack was through 
tho valley of tho Styr, on 9th August. Very 
little rchultr-J from this movement as Husria 
was busy watching Germany. Her first real 
attack was from Lublin sou th ward* against 
Lcmborg. On 3rd Septemlier Lemberg fell and 
on 8th a Govcrnor-Gcnei-id was appointed «for 
Galicia which was formally annexed to Russia. On 
15th tho RureLin* forced the passage of the Ban, 
and on 22nd entered Jnroriaw. They began tho 
first attack on Przemsyl on 29th, the attack was 
utill proceeding on 13th October, but must have 
ceased soon afterwards. In tho meantime a strong 
demonstration was being mado between 2nd and 
6th October in the direction of Cmcow, but this 
was certainly not pushed home. After tho failure 
of tho first Gorman attack on Warsaw, I'mtnsy! 
was ro-In vested on 14th November, nnd on 4th 
December, a fresh advance against Cracow began. 
Tho delays j n her advance score enured mom by 
events elsewhere than by Austrian resistance in 
Galicia. 

The first definite indication that Russia was 
moving a sepamte force towards Hungary was the 
occupation of Czernowitz on 15th September. On 
2Gth the Austrians wore reported to be retreat- 
ing hastily, but on 29th the Russians evidently 
received a revere check which caused them to fall 
back behind tho Carpathians. From 30th 
September to 4 th October they were engaged in 
heavy fighting, which apparently gave them the 
command or most of the Passes for a time, bnt it 
w clear that full advantage could not lie taken of 
this fact owing to- the German pressure in- 
Fokind. It is oven probable that tho Carpa- 
thians wore not held for long, for when we again 
hear of advance in the region on 17th November, 
very little progress has been made. This advance 
was once more checked until the middle of 
December, when tho combined armies of Austria 
and Germany evidently succeeded in driving 
back the Russians into Galicia ns far as New 
bandec. This advance waa certainly checked by 
-1st December, and by 23rd the Ru ssiiras were 
again to tho south of the Carpathians. 

iJuring the first two weeks of Juno 1915, the 
fighting on the Eastern front was similar in char- 
acter to that on the Western, only the climatic con- 
ditions were oven more severe. With the coming 
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„I spring Priomsyl Ie« W- o 
P,ua.u.n3ontheGtbof June. r, ‘ l . ! in tho 

to Cracow, while the CurpaUimn P»»® 
hands of Russia made the invasion eW""WP 
.Me. In April it became necessary 
male a snpreme effort to save her AUy from 
invasion which would compel her to sue lo^ PjJ^ 

The effort has certainly succeeded Jo 
tat it seems that Russia 

checked the German advance be) ond the DP 

ins. I,, any case, her resources »»»» '””'“ • 

that any repulse or reverse ions is 

A clear account of the Servian i 
hardly possible. Tho original p Relcrade. 

was defensive, a gradual ret ^ Q ” ien f u< , fcrhn j^tack 
The unexpected weakness ot the . d 

in the first weeks ot th. war caused Sfcri"^ 
Montenegro to adopt the offenstvo tlMthvmri 
against Semlin and north- we s w. .' , 

The Sarajevo fighting has not yet ««m» J “ 
object, and until the Austrians d "”dv,n<». 

■ the , Bosnian Provinces Servo. 

Th. greatest feat of the Servian erra so far h 
been tho . victory in November agmnet 
Austrians after they had been eompelWto ^ 
treat towards the mountains. 1 • n 

probably saved Servia from further invasio 

Something needs to be said 
outbreak of the war with Turkey “ n 

ber. The Tucks have leaned rather Wily., 
German finance for many y ear6 > except 

hard to obtain English or Frenc . y <r], e 
upon terms which involved domes ic • ^ 

French and English investors were anxious 
their dividends should be secured by peace .ft _ 
good government, also they fe e T^kifh Empire 
pathy for the subject races of the Turkisn P 
On the other hand, Germany would aCC ^ 

mortgages on provinces or concessio 
official companies as sufficient secimty. 
tie Sultan Abdul Hamid gave with 
relying on the mutual jealousies o • , . 

powers to prevent Germany from e • 

her a^ts in Asia Minor and elsewhere. The 

Young Turks were inclined at first 
- this policy, but they soon d^covercd that they 
were too deeply committed to came 

shake her off easily. until 

more and more under Gorman in .. . 

after the Balkan War they realized «“£ ^Sr 
best chance of revenge was to fo ^t their 
quarrel with Austria and help ber 
■ Servia and Montenegro from ber P\ -«r ar 
iEgean, At the outbreak of the E pe 


Ttirkey contented herself with affording : such 
lurKcy .. G orm an vessels Goeben 

Jted to n brunch of ncntval- 
Uv vfriou. other hostile nets were committed, 

fflsStelS 3 detention 

Khedive of Egypt »nu in cu l m i„ating 

the bombardment of Odessa. 

Since war has begun the outstanding fen ores of 

Since war nas nog the victorious 

the ‘Armenia, the bombardment ot 

cioyjruc to the 
British Empire, the establishment of a Bntudi 
Protectorate in Egyf, and the very 

Sllu"® - Eup P h r «cs. But 
far more important than all these or than any- 
tvdnr else which is likely to happen in the cam- 
th - fi ntrainst Turkey, is tho extraordinary out- 

iS°emtar^sment“ y her in the later stages 

01 During r isi5. the most important' 

. ' Tnrkov have been connected with the 
Sag of the Dardanelles, in which line. April, 

. military force has been co-operating with the 

Naval Squadrons. The occupation of OtJ 1 *- 
poli Peninsula has net yet been completed, bnt 
considerable progress. has been made. There can 
to little doubt that the capture of Constantinople 
7o„,y a question of time. In the meantime the 

£*■»■*• been driven back from Egy^ a 


Turks have oeen ummi . 

cntly finally, and tho fighting in Mesopotamia 
)»as almost ceased owing to their retreat. Tuikey 
may be considered to have ceased to count as -a • 

^The intervention of Japan on the side of the 
Allies is of a wholly different character. Japan 
has long since realised that Germany s presence 
in Eastern Asia constituted a menace to herself. 
Germany has shamelessly evaded her undertakings 
to respect Chinese integrity by her ‘ lease of 
Tsingtao. This really constituted for Japan a 
danger analogous to that which brought on , the 
Russo-Japanese War, or, to take a "Western 
parallel, the danger is not unlike that which 
would confront England, were Belgium to bo 
annexed to tho German Empire. 

Japan’s task has been, for her own 6ake and 
that of China, to drive German ideas from the 
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Far East. Fflr the sake of England, tho under- 
took the protection of British shipping within her 
own special sphere of influence. She has now 
.performed both these tasks to the full. Germany 
attempted to bribe Japan to attack Itussja nt' tho 
beginning of the crisis, and was met, as sho 
deserved, with the demand for the withdrawal of 
her Fleet from Eastern Waters, and the restora- 
tion of Kiao-Chao to China. Such a demand in 
Germany’s present mood was tantamount to a 
declaration of war. The result of the campaign 
was a foregone conclusion. Germany has now 
ceased to influence the Far East through her 
Naval bases masquerading ns trade ports. 

When we turn to Africa the result is wholly 
in our favour. Under Botha’s immediate 
generalship the German South-West Africa has 
been captured and annexed to our Self- 
Governing Colony. To the north of their 
West African Colonies Togoland has already been 
taken, the French have recaptured the territories 
ceded after tho h*t Morocco crisis, and general 
progress is being made elsewhere. The chief 
difficulty encountered is tho vastness of the 
distances, not the opposition of the Germans. In 
South-West Africa, the Germans created a diver- 
sion by playing upon the sentimental regrets of 
tho older men among the Boers. Only a few of 
these, mostly men who had lost near relatives 
during the Sou it African War, followed their old 
generals. But General Botha, himself the greatest 
of tho Transvnal leaders in that war, has already 
crushed that half-hearted revolt, and moro than 
justified the confidence reposed in his loyalty 
and valour. 

Of the work of the Navy we need say nothing 
here, as it will be treated elsewhere, but it has so 
far fulfilled all that has been demanded of it with 
* such success as to make it fairly certain that it 
will be sufficient for all that it may be called on 
to perform in the future. 

With the intervention of Italy and the coming 
o f the summer, a new phase of the War has 
opened. We need not here count up Italy’s 
grievances against Austria-Hungary, it is suffici- 
ent to point out that they are strong enough to 
unite all Italy in tho determination to avenge 
them by war. Tho immediate effect of Italy’s 
action will be to help Russia by greatly embarras- 
sing Austria. In a few months, it may lead to 
Austria being compelled to sue for peace on any 
terms that may bo offered her. 

But the intervention of Italy may easily lend 
to the intervention of other States, especially 


Greece and Itoumnnia. Even Holland has begun 
to show signs of preparation for possible inter- 
vention, evidently not on tlio side of Germany. 
This universal feeling of mistrust or hatred of the 
Teutonic Allies is due only in part to their policy 
previous to the War. It is tho way in which 
they have conducted the campaign itself, which 
has caused oven their former friends to join 
their traditional enemies. 

After ten months of war wo find thenllied armies 
in an improved position in every pait of the vast 
field of war. Great Britain is fast preparing an 
army of continental dimensions, France has had 
time to train her reserves and recruits, Russia 
has been able to mass her troops for the grand 
attack, Servia is freed from tho invasion of thp 
Austrians, Japan hns already accomplished tho 
immediate objects of her intervention. The 
relief of Belgium on tho West and of Poland on 
the East cannot long be delayed. But there 
remains the work of conquering Germany, wjiich 
may take years to .complete, but which must be 
thoroughly accomplished. It is too early to talk 
of ‘ lessons of the War,’ tho War is not over. 
Only two things stand out clearly, the fiist is a 
general principle, the second refer* only to our- 
selves. It is abundantly clear that preparation 
for War cannot of itself ensiue victory. The 
determination of the Allies to kill the idea that 
Might is the only Right, nt whatever cost, has 
defeated Germany in advance. Tho crowning 
fact demonstrated by the War to each subject of 
the Empire is the strength and reality of its 
Union. 

Xote : — Since w riting the above, the German effort 
against Russia has developed with great violence. 
It appears to have succeeded for the moment in 
forcing the Grand Duke Nicholas to evacuate 
Warsaw in order to preserve a straight line. 
The German success is more apparent than real, 
and is certain to be of only a fovv months’ dura- 
tion at the most. They have gained Warsaw ; t 
the one dear lesson of the Wnr is that a town or 
fortress cannot be successfully defended if once 
it is really invested — Liege, Namur, Antwerp, 
Maubeuge, Lemberg, Jaroslaw, I’r re my si, all tell 
the same tale. Warsaw has fallen ; to prevent 
the Russian armies from being locked up within 
its walls, the General has evacuated it. It will 
fall again ; the German army will bo driven 
back across the frontier, and they in their turn 
will evacuate Warsaw in ord?r not to lose its 
garrison, 
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these campaigns was to elr “ 8 . warfare was 

Sea-Power as a factor in aggressivo 
• only an adjunct to tlio opera 1 this view 

In England and Germany, England 

has never received much supP"*. and' Ger- 

a supremo Navy is a primary ^cessTty 
many saw that world-dominion .mphed ^ 
at sea as continuous as mastery { the 

therefore, a matter of wprc*» e ‘^oke out in 

history of the Navy, whe . English 

August between these two cunnery had 

Naval writers held that steam Warfare, that 
only alteied the tactics o a ^ alwnys 

.the strategy remnined the ^e“ • ^ „„ ,4 

been, and the German authonties pgre 
point with our own. 


", the succossful attainment of them, we judge of 


nnt with our own. j 9 

There are three objects for w ic must 

built and manned. In tbe first |n the 
coop up or destroy f*® a complete blockade 
second place, it must estabi ■ his whole 

not only of tlie enemy s coas , . tbe trade 

country; finally, it “ l f fc ..„^.J T itories. These 
routes for commerce with it Navies, and 

three things arc incumbent upon an 


no ww -, n b ce than one realises 

more has already P { 0 ni c ial state- 

until it is collect d ” ttd on hour before 
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midnight on 4th A**® 8 ®’ nnoi tring the waters 
English submarines next day somo 

of the Bight of HehgoUna 

twenty German prires were ^ H M> g. 

along the English co wag BUnk by amine, 

Amphon * B ” a after 6 i n king the German 
losing half her a , was ] ay i n g mines, 

vessel Koenl, J en Jf t he fleet had begun the 
In the meanti taking up strategical 

blockade of 0 Jh ^ ftnd watching the 
positions in th or ^ channel and the 
German coast. J^ leared of German war-ves- 
North Sea had be q{ the expe ditionary 

sela, the transpo Qth an(I nth August, 

'-"• ft submarines. Then »■*.» 
escorted by unus „ fleet remained in 

Peri n h r« in'ba?W, ™ d tbe main British 

issued from. » l decoye d into the open by 

^connoitre ^ey were^ ^ ^ found heir 

ft small British q ^ H M-S- Arethmo,- 

which*! had* only just been commissioned, bore the 
„ f the German fire, at one time .during the 
brunt of t was attac ked by several German 

engagem British reinforcements, 

ISfo, S,” tatSnlr type, the Cerm.es tried 

StoSfSr "“ d,tlie “"T 

fLlht The result of the battle was most satis- 
factory. The British Fleet had lost not a, single 
vessel and under a hundred casualties, some of 
which were incurred while try ing to rescue drown- 
in" German sailors from the sinking vessels. 

This first sea-fight proved that the eftciency 
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and discipline of the Fleet were as high os it liad 
over been, It proved also, that Gorman 6eaman- 
bhip was not equal to German valour, and the 
Gorman Government, profiting by the lesson, 
Bent their Fleet into ‘ winter quarteis ’ behind 
tho guns of their forts. Thus at tho end of a 
month’s war*, tho Fleet had convinced tho Ger- 
mans of its superiority as a fighting machine, it 
had already stopped all traffic to German ports, 
and had begun tho process of capturing or des- 
troying German ships which wero attacking the 
trade routes. 

September was mainly a month of waiting and 
watching, and because tho British Fleet in tho 
North Sea was so strong, it presented a very good 
target for the new kind of warfare adopted by 
Germany. Tho German policy was to reduco tho 
odds against their own fleet by submarine attacks, 
by solving mines and by occasional torpedo-boat 
and light cruiser raids. This, though not a heroic 
policy, was undoubtedly the right one for them to 
pursue, for a blue-water battle with the full 
strength of the English Fleet would bo ciiminal 
folly, if it wero undertaken willingly. During 
September the luck was with Germany. On 5th 
the Pathfinder, a small cruiser engaged on patrol 
duty, -was sunk by striking a mine in the North 
Sea, on 22nd three cruisers, the Cressg, the Aboukir, 
and the Hogue, wore torpedoed by submarines. On 
tho same night the Emdcn carried out her 
sensational bombardment of Madras. Against 
these losses may be reckoned the sinking of the 
Hela by tho British Submarine EO. and what is 
far more important, the steady closing in of tho 
blockade of Germany. Great Britain was now 
beginning to look with considerable concern upon 
the extraordinary increase m imports shown in 
Holland, Sweden, Noiway and Denmaik, and was 
obliged to take measures to protect her own inter- 
ests, which will be dealt with later. Here we need 
say only that tho measures taken, if not entirely 
successful, have at least diminished the danger of 
rendering tho blockade abortive. 

October saw a considerable recrudescence of 
activity in the Fleet. The German successes wero 
the sinking of the Uawle on 15th and of Sub- 
marine E3 on 18th, both in the Noith Sea. Oh 
31st the Emdcn, by an act of treachery in flying 
tho flag of another nation, which should alone be 
sufficient to stop the mouths of those who call 
her commander n “ gallant ” officer, sank a ltus- 
sian and a French war-vessel off Penang. Against 
these losses we may place tho Beeond exploit of 
EO. on Gth, when her commander sunk a Ger- 


man destroyer in the estuary of tlio Ems, a feat 
of great difficulty and daring. Also on 1 6th tho 
second considerable engagement of tho war was 
fought. Tho Undaunted, Captain Fox, and four 
British destroyers sighted four German destroy- 
ers off tho coast of Holland and gave chase. lly 
superior seamanship, tho British Flotilla got 
between tho Gormans and the Dutch coast, thus 
defeating their efforts to escape into the territorial 
w’aters of a neutral power, and then sank all four 
of them in a running fight which lasted an hour 
and-a-half. This fight was even more trium- 
phantly successful than that of the Heligoland 
Bight. 


wHiuunaius iuu luuiuiorr', u- typu u* 
river gunboat drawing a very light draught, were 
engaged in covering tho left flank of the Allied 
Army in Belgium and shelling the Germans out 
of their trenches. They w ere able to do this, • 
becauso their rango was longer than anything 
that tho Germans could bring up against them. 
This work was afterwards taken up by ether 
vessels of tho Fleet. 

Besides these successes two other successful 
duels were fought in different parts of the world. 
In tho South Atlantic the Carmania, a converted 
merchantman, fought and sank tho Cape Trafalgar, 
a German vessel of the same kind, while in 
the Indian Ocean H. M. light cruiser Highflyer 
sank the German armed merchantman Kaiser 
Wukdm der Crosse. 

November saw tho inclusion of Turkey among 
our enemies, but that event made scarcely any 
diflerenco to the war at sea. It resulted in tho 
bombardment of the Dardanelles on 3rd, and the 
demolition of tho defensive works of Akaba on 
4th. Tho expedition to tlio Persian Gulf was 
also materially aided by the Navy. In the main 
theatre of sea- warfare tho month proved an 
expensive one for Great Britain, but it also 
served to show that one nation’s loss is not nlw ays 
their enemy’s gain, except in so far as their mali- 
cious feelings may be gratified. For the sinkinc 
of British ships has not relieved the pressure on 
Germany for a moment, so that none of the 
German successes can be compared in import- 
ance with tho confining of their Fleet within 
nairow bounds, or the destruction of a naval base 
at /pCcbrugge. 

r/ n>0nth Started with tlw unfortunate loss of 
tne Vermes on 1st, and submarine D5 on 2nd. 
Apart from the loss of humnn life these were 
not impoitant events. The ships wero hot of the 
newest type, and tho Hermes was a small vessel. 
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France, there mM never such n d.spentJ 
them in net, of ordinary humanity at ^ 
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During April much better progress • 
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_ Tho most sensational eront in May occ.med 

7 «■ “rr»i h '"sr^rof 

how Civilisation loot, upon 

”"ny 7::^S S de“e M 

wlew. Ku l mainly do. to the Inactivity 

0t £ G Sr”n?;»t«„d to be an exhaustive 
r nowir nritish loss or gain, nor lias any 
attempt been made to describe the naval opera- 
attempt been ^ Rwgia nn d Japan, nor 

n ut former reference been made to tlie career 
cube Gchm and the Wan. But enough l.a. 
been* ridto show that the Fleet ha. done much 
and ....tain the gloria, of It. ancient 

‘“me “nr i. not yet over, the great aea-fight 
ha, .till to be fought, but we ran even now draw 
Ll inclusions from what has already taken 
*°. re It is clear, for instance, that the sub- 
’marine L quite come „p to expectation, a, to 
its usefulness in attack nnd in scouting work, 
it i, evidently more destrurl.ro than the «ea- 
mine and only less useful as a scout than the 
aeroplane. The aeroplane again ha, not proved 
effective as a tomb-dropping machine, its 
5* iSTil. scouting, and in this it is excel. 


SS.*T s j:," , rrSi7« 3 -rfbre, light 
cruisers and auxiliary cruiser, are most valuable 
because of their ipeed. These auxiliary on.,. er. 
are merchant vessel, commissioned b) the 
Admiralty on the outbreak of war, tl.e, r chief 
duty is to protect trade Torpedo-boat, and 
destroyer, have not played the part in this 
war which they did in that between Eua.ia and 
Japan, nor have the great battleship, yet been 
brought into action. 

So far, the English Fleet has succeeded in pro- 
tecting English tindeand making German over- 
seas trade impossible, these are two of the objects 
at which the Naval Policy of a nation should aim. 
The third aim is to bring about an engagement 
with the enemy’s main Fleet to its greatest disad- 
vantage. This Great Britain hopes to perforin 
by the slow strangulation of Germany's sea trade, 
when public opinion may compel the enemy to 
come out. On the other hand the Germans hope 
tio weaken the Fleet by submarine attacks and to 
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goad it into hasty action by repeated raids. They 
ealculato on the power of a series of raids to pro- 
duce a feeling of panic, and on this to foiro the 
hands of tho Admirnlity. For this purpose tho 
raids must bo as tonifying ns possible, they 
havo not attained their chief object, oven if they 
sank a war vomm! or demolished a fort, un- 
less a Largo number of women nnd children 
have been killed, or the life of the Queen-mother 
threatened. Their object is not to fight, but to 
compel the fleet to fight at r time, and in a place 
of their own choosing. They havo not succeeded 
in thoir object, because tho depths of horror havo 
already been plumbed in Belgium. Nothing worse 
than that can happen even from tho malice of 


Germany. Consequently these raids have onl 
deepened tho determination of the whole nalloi 
to fight this war to a finish. It is, however 
beside the point to hold up our hands in shocked 
surprise at Germany’* breaches of tho agreement 
which she has signed. After tho invasion o! 
Belgium, Germany logically repudiates all her 
other obligations. Wo are fighting b race which 
respects linguo nnd Geneva instruments as little 
ns does the Hottentot or tho Australian aborigine*, 
only they never went through tho farce of signing 
them. We must expect a renewal of the Hat tie- 
pool murders, nnd remember that what strikes us 
with disgust and horror is what the Gormans 
will rej>eat in tho hope of producing fear. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN THE WAR 

BY PROF. K. 0. MACARTNEY, M A. 


A INCE it was not possible to make special 
S& reference to the part played by tho Indian 
Cf Cor P s 5n the fighting in France and 
* Belgium when reviewing the course of the 
Western campaign, it seems not altogether in- 
appropriate to say something on the subject 
under a special head. 

At the outbreak of the War, the earnest desire 
of the Indian people that Indian troops should bo 
seat to Europe to help forward tho great causo 
of the whole Empire, was granted by a grateful 
Home Government. The most serious bar to tho 
use of Indian troops was the problem of the 
climate, but where the French- Algerian troops 
could go, it was not unnaturally felt that the 
Indian soldiers might go too. In any case, the 
urgent necessity to have as many trained soldiers 
ns possible m France would of itself have com- 
pelled the Government to employ the Indian 
army before the close of the year. 

When the contingents arrived in France, the 
first phase of the war had come to an end on the 
Aisne, and the struggle for Belgium was develop- 
ing. This kind of warfare was very different 
from what our troops had been accustomed to 
the incessant trench fighting and the artillery fire 
on such a scale were both entirely now to them 
but they seem to have accommodated themselves 
to the strango conditions with very remarkable 
rapidity. Some of the units were hurried into 
action almost directly they reached the Front 
and then, and on all occasions since, they won the 
prai«e of Sir John French for the efficient 
manner in which they performed tho part allotted 


to them, This was, of course, no surpriso to the 
ordinary Englishman, who knew that unless they 
had been first class troops they would never have 
been placed in the firing line, but to the Germans 
it seems to have coma ns a complete surprise. 
The prowess of the Gurkha regiments in captur- 
ing trenches, the accuracy of the Sikh marks- 
manship, the fighting capacity of the races of 
India, nnd above all, their discipline and self- 
restramt, were apparently unknown to them. . 

Of the value of their services to the Empire 
and the cause of Truth and Honesty throughout 
the world there can be no doubt. The despat- 
ches of Sir John French and the casualty lists of 
the lighting round Ypres, at Givenchy nnd at 
Iseuve Chapelle. and of many other fights, tell a 
taie which needs no comment. It is not the 
pnrposo of this notice to write sensational des- 
criptions of heroic deeds, but it is not altogether 
out of pkco to point out that this is the first war 
in winch it has been jxjssible for an Indian 
soldier to win the Victoria Cross, and that more 
than one lias already received it. It is welf- 
:” 0R u ,ia 1,1 th , is war a V - C. represents not 
one but many galknt acts, and for every one who 
™ e E°°d fortune to receive the highest 
whn ; Ta ° ur ’ tljer ® are many brave men 
r ° ln oth e r campaigns would bo considered to 
lt - I ? dia haa « uuch right to bo 
proud of the part played by her soldiers in the 
s afl the ideals for which they are 

the Empire. COmm0n WUh the otI >er soldiers of 
Madras,' 6th Aufust, 1915. 
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DADABHAl NAOROJFS 

SPEECHES AND WHITINGS 

Tim is tha first attempt to bring under one cover an 
exhaust iv o and coraprc-hcnsivo collection of tbo speeches 
and writings of tho venerable Indian patriot, Padabhoi 
N.voroji. The first part is ft collection of his speeches 
and includes the addrassos that ho delivered before the 
Indian N uional Congress on the threo occasions that ho 
presided over that assembly; all the speeches that he 
delivemd in the Housed Commons and a selection of the 
speech fs that he delivered from timo to time iu England 
and India Tho eocor.d part Inch dee all hia statements 
to the vv'elhy Commission, ft number of papers relating 
to the admission ot Indians to tha Sorvues nnd many 
other vital questions of Indian administration. 'The 
■appendix cootitns, among others, the full text of his 
evidence before the Welby Commission, hia statement to 
tlie Indian Currency Commutco of 18bf), bis replies tn 
the questions put to him by the t'ublie Service Cominit- 
Ico on Kivt Indian Financa. Dadabbai bas been iu the 
active service of his motherland for over sixty years and 
during ihislong period ho has been steadily and strenuous- 
ly working foe the good of his countrymen ; it Is hoped 
that bis writings and speeches which are now picscntcd 
In a handy volumv will be welcomed by thousands of his 
admmng countrymen. 

850 pages, Crown Octavo: 

Rs 2 1) Subscriber* o f the "Indian Jlatncw,” Rs bS 
6 A. Nalasau <$. Co., Snnkurama Chett} Street, Madris. 

PADAOilAl NAOROII -A clear and conc’so 
account of his life and career, ami his lifelong 
work for the country both in India and in England 
together with a reprint of hn autobiography Contains 
alio appreciations by the late Mr. Justice lUnade, 
the Hon. Mr, Uokhale sod others. Price As. 4 only. 




The “Indian Review’ 
abreast of the times i 
the d*y.— Capital. 


is a magatino which keeps well 
dealing with living subjects of 


Mr to published, iteootafi 

character aletch ot •• Jly Mast 
great F&rln mo it of Religious i 
valuahlo spoarhes delivered Iu 
Qo-iniv Yogi. Ilbiktl Yoga, Kar 


Swami Vivekananda 

An] Exhaustive and Compbehensivf Collection or 
HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

TJ1II1D EDITION. 

-This publication la the fleet of its kind It Is the most exhans- 

tlve and comprehensive collection of tha work of Swami Vlvekan- 

* —aim. among othore, his eloquent 
■ hn celebra’ed lecture at the 
Chicago- all iho Important and 
Su-laud. America and India on 

aYnga.Yodanta.aodHmilul.m; 

eclics he gave, in reply toaddres 
--no K-r-suicd to him at different towns and 

moraonhis returiVfrom Ameiacfc *° Urn * y from Colombo to At 
Detailed contents— My Master; Hinduism as a 
Religion; Reply to tha Addresses of Congratulations from 
Madras and Calcutta ; The Idoal of Universal Religion; 
Godin Everything, Immortality ; Is the Soul Immortal: 
The Freedom of the Soul; Maya and Illusion; Maya and 
the Conception of God, Maya and Freedom; The Real and 
theApparcnt Man; Tha Absolute and Manifestation; Unity 
m Diversity; The Cosmos. Tha Macrocosm; Realization* 
Y £ ?3: .. , ' ret »P h / sic3 in Ind,a : Es-incarnation; 
Bhakti or Devotion; Vedanta; Tha Vedanta inlnciian Lifa; 
The Miss-on of tha Vedanta; Tha Sages of India; Christ, 
The Slesssngar ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hindu. 

T £® True Method of Social Reform; The Reform of 
th^Wn-m U h a r 0 5 oa ^ ati °nal Lines; The Conquest of 
A Taught; Poems, eta , Contams also 

££££££■>£1 ?■ 2 - T ° 8 uk “ i,b ™ ° ! 

G - A< Natcssn & C«., Snnkurama Chatty Street, Madras, 




Boois by Mr, Dinsba Edulji Waclia 

RISC AND GROWTH OT BOMBAY MUNI- 
CIPAL GOVERNMENT. — By Mr- Dinsha Edulji 
Wacli i. In this wluiM*- Unlc Mr. Waclia traces 
fh<- origin of Municipal Indilution-. in Bombay from 
the yt.ir 1702 and brinfs th“ history np to-dat& ^ 
The autlmr Ins mitred all the extant records and 
done everythin); to mat** the account interesting and 
useful. All who are interested in tin* history and 
progress of Local Self-Government in India ought to 
read this invaluable booh. Crown Svo. Price 
Rs. Two. To snbsrnber* of The Indian Review 
Re. 1-8. 

INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE.— An 
Exhaustive and Comprehensive trcilinent of the 
question. Tull of facts and figures by Mr. Dinsha 
Edulji Waclia. Crown Svo. 54 pages, As. 4. , 

RECENT INDIAN IINANCE— Py Mr. Dinsba 
Edulji Wacha. A valuable collection of pipers 
relating to Indian Finance dealing with such subjects.* 
The Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of 
Expenditure; Enhanced Taxation; Revenue and 
Expenditure . Rt asons for the Deficit, etc. Price As. 4. 

INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE — By Dinsba 
Edulji Wacha. Price As. 4. 

DINSHA EDULJI WACHA.— An account of 
his life and career, his services to the Congress move- 
ment and copious extracts from his speeches and 
writings relating among other subjects to all the 

i mportant questions of India. Price As. 4. " 

0 A 'J.ATtiAS'F I *Funk Lraira "5h*l ty S»ir«*t, MADKaA 


It we mistake not, the “Indian Review " n the pioneer mod guide amongst first-class present-day “Indian 
Roviews * * * It is by far the best Indian magazino Altogether, for Rs. o a-year the “ Indian Review” is indeed, 
a marvel of cheapness and literary production " The Pun/abee. “The Indian Review " Annual subscription Rs. •>. 


The Life and Teachings of BuddUa 

BY THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 

This is a clear and concise account of the life and 
Teachings of Lord ttuddna written by a well-known 
Buddhist authority aud.in a st\ le specially intended 
for non-Buddhists. The book is bound to be widely 
circulated and appreciated. 

Contents — Introductory, Birth of the Future 
Buddha, The Boyhood of the Future Buddha. The 
Initiation of the Buddhisat, The great Renunciation, 
The Ascetic Life, The Characteristics of the Buddha, 
The Philosophy of the Buddha, Skandas, The Gospel 
of Destruction, The Essentials of the Religion, The 
Decline of Buddhism, The Ethics of Righteous, 
uess, The Brahmachan Life, Analysis, The Four 
Stages of Holiness. Appendix ■ Buddha’s Renunci- 
ation. (Extracts from "The Life of Buddha” by 
Asvaghosha BoJhLatva ) 

The Indian Social fir/ormcr.—The Anagarika 
Dharmapala's “ Life and Teachings of Buddha is 
written from an entirely Indian point of view and is 
well worth reading. 

_ T !‘A- rn bunc .— Althougn it is written by a 
Buddhist missionary we are glad to find that it has 
been given such a form as will interest Buddhists and 
non-Buddhists alike, 

PRICE ANNAS TWELVE 
To subscribers of “The Indian Review ” 
ANNAS EIGHT 

G. A. IvATESAS & CO. S. Suakurama Cbettf Slrp.t, MADRAS 




POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in National Idealism 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
Contests The Deeper Meaning of the Struggle , 
Indian Nationality; Mata Bhacata; Tbs Aims and 
Methods of 1' Aim Aits; Art aud Yoga in India: Tho 
Influence o_‘ Modern Europe on Indian Art; Art of tbo 
Bastard zl tl... West; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Ait; Education iu India; Memory in Education; 
Christian Missions in Iiidia; Swadeshi ; Indian Music ; 
SIusio and Education in India ; Gramophones — and why 
not? 

Select Opinions 

"Tha Indian National Movement appears to vs tz h.iro 
entered a new phase, and thu publication of the present 
volume from Dr. Cooinaraswamv's pen marks a definite 
*tagj in the progress cl that movement,.., ..It is clear 
that a very important step has been taken to promoto the 
cause o'lndian.Nationalism along Indian as distinguish, 
ed from Western liues bv the publication of the work."— 
Daten If o^asin*. 

“Ono coaid hardly bo prepared for th' vigour oi thought 
and masculine energy ct English, by which they aro 
marked,,.,.. Tocir author is n logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yet we cannot deny tha boauty 

and truths of the cure ideal as he so nobly and persist- 
ently holds it up before us Wo think tha book ho 

, Lis written to he cf surpassing value ."—Modern Review. 
tie I. To Subscribers of the ‘j In dian ReoUte,\Ai. 12'. 
G A Natasan & Co., EunVurarna Chotty Street, Madras.* 



t*r~ Tht annual subscription to the Indian Reuieto is Rs. S. (Five) -trig including postage. Subscription 
can commence from uny month. If gov. have not already seen the Review send postage stamps for As. Four 
for a ^specimen copy to O. A. Watesan <t Co., Madras. Current issues are not given as specimen copies. 



My Indian Reminiscences 

By Dr. Paul Deussen 
EXTRACT PROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In recording my Impressions of my trip to India in the 
wioter of 1802 93, and tuos presenting them totbe public 
I haveyiefded to tho wishes ofuiv friends, partly because, 
notwithstanding tho shortness of_ my 6t»y in India, 1 
was enabled, being favoured by circumsia-vees, to get a 
deeper insight into tha life of the natives than ft Euro- 
pean usually gets. 

Mv knowledge of Sanscrit, the study cf it had hoen to 
speak, my duly bread for tha twenty year* previous to 
my trip, was of immense service. 

What was to he of still greater use to me in Indfa than 
tho knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of the 
land, was the fact that I had happened to have spent the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
sjiint of the Upanfchods and the VedaDta based upon 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Feshawar ; From Posh suer to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and tha Himalayas; From Calcutta to Bombay 
nut Allahabad ; From Bombay to Madras and CeyJoaf 
Homeward Bound. Api’Inuix Philosophy of the Ye- 
d&nta. Farewell to India: A Ptcir. 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispiece. 

Price Re. 1 4. To Subscribers, Re. one. 

G. A. Natesan <fc Co., Sunkurama Cheity Street, itadm 



Morley’s Indian Speeches 


An Enlarged and up to-date Collection 
Coitbsts I ndian Budget Speech lor 190G, Indian 
Budget Speech tor 1007. Speech at Arbroath, The 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The Need for Rcfonr 
The Condition o! Indiv. Speech at the Civil Bcrvic* 
Dinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Reading c' 
Indian Councils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Esc 
entive Councils. Third Reading of the Indian Council 1 
Pill. Tho Hindu-Mahomedm Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence. Tho War on the 
Frontier. Tho Government of India. Also the Tul) 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals, 
An appreciation of Lord Morlsy, and a good portrait. 

Select Notices 

“Opportune Publication • • ■ Ought to prove an 
invaluable book in the book shelf of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist "—The Indian Hbrid. 

"Should command a wide and ready sale " — The 
Empire. 

Double Crown 8so 300 Pages. 

Re 1. To Subscriber* of ike " Dictum Reticle, - * 4s. < f 
G. A. Natcsan A Co , Sunhnrama Cbetty Suert, Madras 


• . • Th. “ Iod..n R C ,». » PP «„„ ,„ lh 

features in its bill of fare, which will wide n , n , tg 0 f 
interest to it* readers, and notably to tho gs belonging to 
the commercial classes Capital 



The peculiar features of this exceedingly well edited magazine are that contributions and extracts on every 
branch of subject likely to interest a reading people are presented to the view from mouth to month. Papers not 
only on politics and political economy but on matters purely social, rel.gious and intellectual arc dealt with by 
expert contributors Then there are interesting seleeliona on art-*. m ien< e law, and so forth. There are good re- 
views of new books and some pages are devoted to tbe public utterances of the day hv well-known public men 
from public platforms. Thus a mass of most useful and varied inror nation is presented to tlie reader who could 
make his choice what be nhoull read and study and what ho might skip over — The Ktlisiri — Hind* 





^naKcspeare s Chart 

Beisq Studibs or 
H vM LET » KiNO LEAR. OTHELLO AND MACBETI 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER. C I E. 

CONTENTS. 

MNO LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS 
“A5ILET AND TIIE WASTE OF LIFE 
MAOBETIt AND THE RUIN OF SOULS 
OTHELLO AND TIIE CRASH OF CHARACTER 
. Ainierdocs not appear as an annotator or critic 
io fixes his student's attention especially oa tho etbica 
»ide of Shako'.pcare’s touching. A.cordmg to him tb 
•'lays of Shakespeare, whetlur <1e-uiiealy or not, or 
not calculated merely to amu'-e. They hive each “«• 
• nner meaning,’* a "central idia." which It docs thi 
Mudcutgood to warch out and ft-sinulilo. 

■ihs Ha ims Mail -I) r . Miller has taught Bhale«peari 
-r over 40 y oars to hundreds of students, win hi'- 
J?"™ through tho Christian College. And iu hi 
c os-ms, if ho has enforced cco Ic-30Q tuoro than another 
Hhas boen that these plava must have hc»n vnttci 
h0 ,> ! > P' :t i among ethers, of making plant thi 
moral principles, which unde-lie, tho ordinary oc< urrenee- 
n human flf-, ,ar, \ that It is this f-aturc of SbaUsp-’anj'i 
nUjfl which m4k»a them not only an 
in'-ans of real benefit tc 
whom they have their full an ,t p- 0 p -r influx 
As- 4 S <b*cr!tcr* rf tlm '*/iir„j, , 

— - Separate/.* Re One eat ft.' 

A. Nalesau A. Co„ Sunkuramv Chctty fatrc't, *fa*l 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


AST EtJQUIUY INTO T1IEIU CONDITIO* 

A.v» auaoE37io>a Fon mens uplift 

The publishers venture to hope tbat the publication <v 
lb« volume will sti.rulale further interest in tho pcoblon 
Cl tba elevation ol the Depressed Classes and tbat men o 
*11 castes fcud creeds will co-oporat-j together for devising 
moans and measures for the met tnl, moral, social arc 
material advancement of fifty millions of our country met, 
who at present are unfortunately sunk in igncrauco and 
poverty. 

Contents — His lUqbne's tho Gaokwar of Baroda : Mr 
AwbiUaChiran Muzumd ir ; Mr B Do. i c s., Mrs. Annie 
Besant ; Lila Lajp3t Rai ; Tho Ilon'ble Mr. Gokbalo ; 
Tho llon’blo Mr. T. V. Srsbagiri Aiyar ; Mr. Stint Nibat 
Bmgh ; 5ft Valentino Chirol ; Rev. C. F Andrews. u \ . 
Babu Bvrada CUaran Mitra; Bandit Sitin »th Tntvabu 
shan ; Mr p. R.Bundara Atyer. b a., i>.l ; lit Rev. The 
Lord Bishop of Madras ; F.»o B -hidur V if Jfalniani, 
Hoo. Mr. Justice N. O. Chandavarkar ; Tho Hon. 
Mr, V. Kriahnaawami Aijar: Tho Anicanka DharmapaU; 
Tho Hon. Mr.. BaLVmhna S ihay ; Mr. A. VusudevalHi ; 
Babu Govind Da»a, Mr N. Racgmatham. ei : Mr. 
G. A. Ratoon, ba. 

PRICE RE. OXE 

To Subscribers of the " Indian Review." 4s. 12. 


G. A Natosan i. Co.. Sunkurama Chetty Streot, Madras. 

THE MADRAS MAID Tho book will doubtless 
Stimulate interest in the problem in the minds of all 
den and rouse them to a due *«n»e of their responsi- 
bility in the matter. Tho present work will servo to 
fsnulisrise tho pnbho with the magnitude of the work to 
be achieved m connection with the depressed classes 
»nd witjk the vastness of the issues involved in the 
Problem. 


Glymoses of the Orient To-Day 1 

BY BAINT NUIAL BINOH. 

Preface.— Tho following pagoi arc the record of a 
recent ramble through Ash, tbo author having personally 
visited all the lands about which ho writes, with ono or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection ol impressions formed as tho writer 
slowly journeyed from ono land to another, living 
amoDgst tho peoplo, as one of them. 

Tho book falling into tho hands of tho Indian youth— J 
for whom it is espon illy designed— will ho the means of 
inspiring him to work for tbo uplift of hi3 land. 

Contents : — Asia’s Bpcll Broken * How Disillusion- 
ment C.nno; Asna Monaco to tbo West; Japan’s Im- 
perial Dfa n ; Orient il Trade Supremacy; Autocracy 
to Limit! d Monarchy ; Tbo Modern Oriental Woman inj 
tho Slaking; WLera Woman Has Tho Uppsr Hand if 
Tho - Moiermzntion of Japan ; Flaws in Japanese 
Modarmzatioii ; Education in Japan ; Japan’s Material 
Pio«pe'ity ; Japm . China's G idily ; Tho Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit tbo Old, Enter tho Hew in China ; 
Evolution, Not Revolution in India ; Tho Spirit of 
Maya Leaving Hi.idustau; To-Day in Afghanistan!. 
Persia Evolung Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life inj 
Iran ; Egj pt’s Agitation for Autonomy; Egypt's Prepa- 
ration for Self Go\ernment. 

First Edition. Price ■ Re. One. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review," As. 12. 

G. A. Natesan &. Co., Eunkuratna Chetty Street, Madras, 

The* 1 Indian RevieV’piescnt* very varied and infereat- 




KAS1NATH TRIMBAK TELANG 

TUU MAN AND HIS TIMES 
BY MU. VASANT N. NAIK, M. A. 
I’KKFACi: 

The years between the m vontics and nineties of 
the Uat century, however t unc they may appear to 
us mow have a deeper significance for us as being the 
epoch of pioneer work. Those were the years when 
the foundation was laid of many an activity, the 
ripening of which is yit to come. In all these 
activities Telang played a very conspicuous part. 
The knowledge of his life, his idcaU, tus methods of 
work and his aspirations will not come amiss, nay is 
bound to bo immeasurably useful in an age when 
passion is apt to run not and “ enthusiasm is made 
to do duty for rca-ioned scrutiny.” * 

The sketch can lay no pretentions to the name of a 
biography. It is but an humble essay on the part of 
the writer to understand the mao and his times and 
to draw for himself a picture of the man as accurate 
and faithful as possible from the \ery scanty 
materials at bis disposal. * 

FooLSCAr 3 vo. 158 Paces. 

The Indian Social Reformer.— lit. Naik enables 
03 to get a fairly good idea of Mr. Teiaug as an educa* 
tionist, as a social reformer, ami as a political leader. 

Price Re. One 

To Subscribers of the Review As. 12 

O A VATESAN « l I ' SuakuiMina Clotty Street MADRAS 



The present, number of the “ Indian Review " is a- usual fujl of varied, interesting and important r **£l 0 / 

Fully sustains the well-earned reputation which Mr. Natesao enjoy* as an able and patriotio journalist. •['*'“ * 

Rataar PafrtAa “Tne Indian Review." Annual subscription Its. 5 G. A. .Natesan (c Co., M* r * 



The* Indians of South Africa 


Helots within the Empire I H*.w they art Treated. 

DY II. 6. L. POLAK, Editor, Lillian Opinion. 
This book is the first extended mi author! tali'® ® 
serif Hen of tbo Iudmu Colonists of Sooth Ain 


treatment accorded to them by their European fedo • 
colonists, end their many grievances. The bco-i >- 
devoted to a detailed examination el tbo disablin' 
of Indians in Natal, the Transvaal, the Orange «»« 
Col my, the Cape Colony, Southern Rhodesia, ana 
Portuguese Province cf Jlozvmbique. To tbcLO are 
added a number of valuable appendices. 

Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the "Review,” As. 12' 

M. K. GANDHI ,VdT?5 

This Sketch describes the early days ol Mr. 51. _ K, 
Gandhi's life, his mission ard work in South Africa 
h>s character, his Btrivinga, and his _ hopes. A 
pcnisil of this Sketch, together with the selected 
speeches and addressee that ato appended, 6* ve3 . a 
liar insight into the springs of action that bavo impelled 
this remarkable and saintly man to _ surrender every 
material thing in life for the sako of an ideal that bo eve* 
essays to realise, and will bo it source of inspiration to 
iboso who understand that statesmanship, moderation, 
and rclflovsflfss are tho greatest qualities of a patriot, 
(if ifh a portrait cf Ur. Oandhi.) 

Price Annas Fo ur. ___ 

l l. i. Natewm A Co., Sunkuxama Chotty Ettcct, Madias* 



LIFT-IRRIGATION 

BY ALFRED CHaTTERTON, ' 

Professor of tJnyineering, an Special Duly, Uairas 
CONTENTS. Introduction, Water Lifts, Underground 
Water-Supply ,WtU Irrigation with Oil Engines, Irriga- 
lien from Artes'nn Wells, The Value of Wind Mill in 
India, Experiment* with Wind Mill-*, Wind-Mills Irriga- 
tion in America, Tho Co't of Power, Cost of Lifting 
\V? ter, Flow of Wa'er in Sind. Well Boring, Stcira 
Pumps in the ICUtra Delta, Deiolopment of Lift Irnga. 
tion. LiH-Irrigatien, Irrigation by Pumping, Progress in 
Irnijaiion by Pumping in Madras, Irrigation by Pumping 
in the United States. 

PllBFICF TO THE SCCOSD EDITION 
Some years ago, Messrs G. A. 11 ales an & Co, 
reprinted a number of papers and artielo* xrbteh I had 
written at various times on tho improvement of the 
methods of lilting water for irrigation. The little 
volume nppirontly served a useful purpose as it met with 
areadysalo and has been out of print for some time. 
The demand for Information, a* to tho methods to be 
pursued and as to the results whirh have been achieved, 
still continues and in tho abs»ncoof any formal trestiso 
oa (bo subject, a fresh compilation of papers has been 
made which it is hoped will to some extent supply what 
“>* needed. 

Price Rs. Twn 

Po Subscribers of the “ Indian Rev eiv," Re. l-8 % 


& Co , Bunlcuram* Chetty Street. Madras. 




FOR INDIA'S UPLIFT 

A COLLECTION OF 
s*esch«, and Writing* on ladita Quttnoas 
8V MR9. ANNIE BESANT 
This is the first attempt to publish in one volume 
a comprehensive and exhaustive collection of Mrs. 
Besant’s speeches and writings on Indian Questions. 

CONTENTS.— The Ancient Ideal of Duty, Edu- 
cation as a National Duty, The Necessity for 
Religious Education, The Education of Hindu Youth, 
The Education of Indian Girls, Education of the 
Depressed Classes, The Protection of Animals, The 
Protection of Children, India's Awakening, The 
Indian Nation, The Aryan Type, England and India, 
Unrest in India, The Value of Theosophy i n the 
Raiding of India, The Work of the Theosophical 
Society In India, The Means of India’s Regeneration, 
The Leader, Allahabad: — Every reader of her 
must admire her passionate love of India, and her 
almost fanatical insistence on the need of selfless 
devotion and patriotic service, with which every line 
of the book under renew throbs. 

The Madras Mail, -The book bears testimony to 
the great, good and lasting sendees Mrs. Bcsant has 
rendered for India’s Uplift. 

f\ PRICE AS. TWELVE 

Ta *f »' M>«» Rrrw At. E„,ht 

O. A NATES AS & CO , 3, ChmV sir«L MAnST; 





THE" FRIENDS OF INDIA ” SERIES. 

^lllS'U'a new SetiM of 

flL .. the’good of India, which the Publishers venture to think w.ll be a ^ ^ form „ 

political and historical literature of the country. These biogrnp liUciM . OopioM , 

galiery of portfniM of pernonneA interest “ “ „ on , ndian Afrai ; s 0 re given 

extracts from the speeches and writings of the Friends of 1 . 

in the sketches. Each volume has a frontispiece and is priced at. . ( 

■ ' ' CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


LORD MORLEY 
1LORD RirON ' - ' 

SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
'MRS.' ANNIE- BESANT 
LOUD MINTO - 
EDMUND BURKE - * 

•SISTER NIVEDITA 


JOHN BRIGHT 
HENRY FAWCETT 
MR. A. 0. HUME 
SIR HENRY COTTON 
LORD MACAULAY 
REV. DR. MILLER, C.I.E. . 


As- 4 each- 6 (Site) at ft time As. 3 each, 


AS- 4 eaca- o ai. ** r zrrr. 

P r. ^-nmttmr.LLEBS.SA l^kRUItAMA CHETTY^ STREET,. MADRAS 



£dmund 5}urke. 

In thU sketch Is given a vivid portrait of Burke si 
author, philosopher, itatesroau and orator. But the 
major portion ot tho book 1« devoted to a detailed ac- 
count of hia services to the canse ot India. Kf cr since 
tho data of Mr. Foi'a BUI for the better Government 
of India began tbat. cnonnoul masa’ of atudy of 
detail which icrvod Burka in aoch good stead io the fa- 
mous impeachment of “Warren Baitings which has made 
Burke immortal. Soma of the most magnificent passa- 
ge* from the great apeechea are here reproduc wi 
comments and criticism from contemporary and later 
studies of hi* great performance. The peroration an 
the principal parts of hi* address. are included In the 
n.mli,.. For to'nrte.n jr.r. without •» 

lrtonr.at.rB,. tap...hoi..t ,.nd », hlm.rlt * d “"“ 
• But ho ,.l„.d hlm.olt most on bin 
dlr.nlion. S.j. I-rd U.rl.J “th.t HMliog.— «- 
hnUtrt ... 1 oim.tr ri.l. Tho l«..o» »I t« tap.«bin.nt 

Mhrrtt.»shtr.Uh.umoI.nBj taproot'" '""T™ 

’ on ll.ot A.i.tioo h... right., ." d <“ 

. po... h.ro obligation* 1 th.t • .up«ior rrt« 

to ohorro tho higho.t corront mor.htj "t th« 1 
sit Ita dealings with the a object race." Pnce s. 


ill ita dealings with the subje ct race, Pnce _ — ~ 

— — _i.„. te nd a postage stamp for At. Two for a free x-imen copy. 

If you have not already seen the Iudtau Re i^ £ P flnb!( ,nption can commence from any month. . Any 

The Annual Subscription to the KEV»t-vr must remit Rs. 6. one year’r subscription to the Review'’ 

one who wishes -to buy books ; at < M m *« , floncJ) „ foo rates. Q. A. Natesan & Co, Publishers, Madfit. 

Sq ad ranee. Those m arrears cauuvb ' , . ’ 




£ord jYtaeaulaV 1 

Arrorgthe llli-itriou* noglish'uen who have n* 1 *® 
India what ft fa to-day He rune 1)1 Meeautay twt&* 
foremost. !!«« eanr<«linn with India »»** w«ro |nt‘- 
main than Hurke'* and hcl.id a direct band in *li*pi n K 
Hi# destiny cf this prcat dependent y of llritalrf. Apf r * 
Horn a mere outline of a aketili of In'* life and ctu'r* 
l.ia spetial contribution* to the l» aklnp of mode*" 0 
India »ree«|Urll> iupjftcd to n* in this a mall book 5 n 
detail He '»tmd fer I.'npliVh education •»«! f*’" 
I'niirrtili'a caught the pcrma frqci l.ia iillerancea a*"* 
labour* cn behalf of ,l!uio|>eafi eolbno. and erttj V ,te 
of In* aoofl lent prediction* 111* l>e< II fulflilrd. Jnfr» IM ’ 
Inp Sir Charles Weed'* India Hill Macaulay bad a di rt f ^ 
hand end he w*» m*Je Clialrman of the corumltl^ 0 
which vraa entrusted valtfi that part of the Act *>1 Vffli 
aiiirii to the appointment o! Ciiii Benrant* by 

r pen corrpttitite examination. Aboteal! In' detrled * c0»* 
aWcraWepavtnf hi* time and energs In fr*m'«R aCrimiU** 
Code for all India at l'retident of the /.aw 0>mnUtl on 
creat'd lo aeeordanre with the Act of )fVf. Jo f**t 
Macaulay'* career wa» throughout brilliant *nd I 5 ** 
apecial icreme* to India are of Irnmcae value. Ilia »“ 
the mind that flrat brought the artt-rpy and predator °i» 
the ffwtera thought face to face with Iho rce>lff* 
genlua ip.d imagination of the F.att. Trice Aa. Four, 


$\enrv fawceif. 

Henry Fawcett was first known a* roomier for India 
In the House of Commoaa A)mo*t Iren the very 
, commencement of Ms pablio. career down t«» it* close 
ha was a warm friend of India vchcaa detotion to it* 
cause was a dominant feature cl hit public lift 
li>« frst utterance on India wat made in lf67 

- xiVftaV % pictaiAvh aywwst. 'wVn&Va u&vA ‘ * WtaVtrpaftai 

of meanness” betrayed by the Iod : a OfBc* in charging 
the Gotcrnnicnt of India to pay f«r tbo ball given in 
honour o*"n Sultana . T.meafter time be spokeio strong 
and uueijuirooal terms agsir.it the policy of tneloochelr 
meshocai, “ the thouglilleasneaa and tc-'lrtiuesa of 
English politicians " An important tpeeeh of ta* made 

„ in the Ilctiae *B connection with the Ir.d'. w Financial 

- Statement di'tmg the debate in 1573 la fully reproduced 
v in th's akeU-h. Thia book also contains a full accoun 

of Hit Life and Career, Mrs. Fawcett wrii.ng to the 
publishers »ay» “ \ t,e\ that Vm Isbnnn foe India are 
•till bearing fruit and that nc.ro would live rejoiced 
^roore truly than he tnat the principle of ri*i rcsenUtioo 
hao been ad m. tied by the Ocverriuent .We can, I 
think already aco the benifl&'il result* cf that a.fn*l«ion 
in the diameter ot the legislation propped by the 
i Viceroy'* fcourCil.” Price A». Four," 
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copy 6 " Th?Aniuir8n 7 bSeriptU.u f “ rA “«. Tw ° lw • free 
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JOHN BRIGHT. 


1 ,th i aS,)e0 “ rJtpnT.Ume.nUr of p^ment^o 

srr:,rs ~ -r- 

^sSfee®? 5 
W^imm S2?HrSi . 

«i«f ESSES— 
h 

V ' LORD RIPOfJ . iSSp[i-‘4 £ i$vi ; 

« Lord nlpOD'i flnl oot 1. lodi. ”» >b» 4^"-" 

Lot peace »nJ tranquillity in Afghan la tati which a* ever ^ ~"'f' J 7v-'^ '•» J** ’ • \ ’ n ‘"V’ 

I alnceprotea a faithful ally o! Bnt»fn. Ho then urn ’ , “** /*'*’ "t' i 

- Jila attention to’doutestio reform, gaxe a largo reraiaa o •-. ■ 1 'f^'V * f , ? ■*’ ' \L, ' /* ' 

'1 of taiation,~ placed tho Famine Insurance Fun on a . JcX.jY'’’^ / , \’n k “„ %» ] 

, J sound tooting and reduced the Salt duty. lie crea * *;f r i ‘W ‘v L' “ /^, ‘ ' • S‘ *’■ 

5 Department of Agriculture and gate new life to further ; _ ^ a ??*{.' ^ 

'] Ita^clopmenblu 18812 he appointed a commission witu V 

, ■ 1 Bit William Hunter aa it. PneUmt *« the purpoae of ^ ^ Wft, '' ' ' 

’ i tntiatiug meaaorea tu make primary instruction rea J $ t jVi i-/' £5 J -A* - '- .j'*' "1 

i more popular and higher education more efficient. 8 *’ t J' J 

'? repeal of tho Vernacular Press Act was a most aa u ary W 1 

Jnewuro and evoked 'the warmest gratitude of the India" .j . ;’»}>/ \>| , 

people. But hia name will he remembered in India .3 - w> { 

primarily the father of Local Self-Government. U» j *4 

object was te gite Indian* tho power of urban * n 1 * ’“sCl 

ral'admtnistratiou 'with aafitll* of official cun ro 

’possible and hia scheme was certainly tho most l ” 0 ® StfSfiJ * ‘ ^V'-sf'j' 2 

tens of hia'refornul, which has justified ».**»*• T. i>5? fe 

i 'cess, llo rejoiced it Lord Merle, Council Reform. 

! and the last speech of his was in aupport of tha 

•.ketch give, a detailed account of his life and .erT.ces.^ 

•Price As. Four ‘ - ^ — “a . no ,ueo stamp for Annas Two Tor a fr< 

I ’ Reslow " Ukidranco. Those in arrears ^ \ J ’ 
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FUlctn 0. Xume. * 

Mr. Allan O. Hume the subject of V.U atotch b** ' 
b«B ualltd "the I'athtr of the Indite Kational Cut*/' 
gres*." A member of lb# fnditn C» » il Hfrti'1 dunflg 
the aarly p*rt of IU carter he »M also • great adtoeal* . 
of Agricultural JUforra and did useful w«k for Indi* 
in hi* rapacity m SwrtUrj to the I frpartmen t 
Agriculture, fUtrnue end Commifce doling it* I'rgiF** 
of Lord JJ»jo. The Congtis* Motcfnent in 1.1* »«b- 

aUtutea, aa • whole, an instrument for Ihe national 
ley < 04 ration along all licit *. unparalleled in tLe bister/ , 
of the world. j 

InJtrJ, the present building Up of * national lift* il 
to be traced chit fly. If uot'eoleJy, to the grain* of t’i*e 
great ayrapxlhelie and ftistring statesman. A* the 
founder of the Conger**, hv took almost a paternal 
Interest In that institution and both in hi* apcecle* «od 
writing* ha nettr hesitated to out the fault* of 

hi* followers and rebuke them wi’li Ihe authority of a 
trusted guardian. Till hia lamented detlli hi* ay n pa- 
thetic- encouragement and yearly meiogea to thh re** 
pectlte Con grease* wero a Mean* of no tittle inspiration 
to worker* In the country'* cause. One or two of tiff 
message* and appeals together with mi appreciation Of 
Charles Pradlaugh am affixed to the sketch, *nd hia 
many utterance* scattered through tbo book will giro 
oo little zest to the aatlta politician. Price Aa.Tour. 





LORD MljlTO. 

Th , «, „ 

V.W t ”« elb 7 ,t e h n«'ai"l. oo„U .. 

appciotment as Gnse .j, bS M B Uo bi t 

Untoppooo tom otto”* „ Gokbole Tbo 

„„„„ or to 

in also delineate 1 witt . , l ~ vice- 

s „„.n, b.«n ««*Nl U, *‘ l t „ P l P ™',nd to »0.t 

royalty was perhaps tew j n^aust*" 

rito, .b. . T » ° ;• - f:z 

An, ... - >b'”B » bnn» l ' „> 

,„k„ ...to ..too «.»«»« ^ 

.«,»»». i ™» ■'">»« »•«““» 

the lire of tl is notab e n E « ^ ^ ^ ^ sed tb<J slgn8 
seeth ng with d scontent elements of bo»tl 

of the time, ard while suppre* ^ cllde!lV<> ured to 

l,ty with tlrmness an co gc hcmo of 

cone hate the better mind ot Ind * " ^ lha 

Refoims wh eh will cep f mou9 autldhal 

.««*- .< ». 

,aa,o.. on h '” V " re ’ , i h , C ,„ ot London is >ta> 

rooo HOB tb " F '“ d0 “ Lord M J„ auilaty to 

appended to this wo k p n<!0 ^s Four 

greatest 8oldier Viceroy otreceutt me ^ ^ 


“cSdl^ovleY. 

U..l« I. -.tot. to ">»•' »‘ ,UW * “T 



t.Oiw J'"* a 

S« tl.b Cab net In tb * short b & V , ng 

»"> O, 1 . ..<»« 

jominc.tary on tls services io.t ^ c i* 0 , * 

11b reader A 1 fo-long jduroa i» de *oted 

.cholar and author of no mean ^ 

due pie of Burke and Mill at d the 0B hi* 

ot Gladstone, LordMorloy arrest* ou 
"Moot -I ob.r.«to « ..to 

found With a turn for philosophic ^ g .peoche* 

^okrnaad foi a luminous 1 terary * J • gnd j odl 
sparkle with the hallmark ot hi. -CM l,u>a 

Tidual ly Indeed to the klad * nt ".- ‘ Lord Morley • 

» politic, hi. 1 fe .a an ind spena.ble atu y of lW 

Ration to India is ** deepen For' “ #nd Macaulay 

illustrious meuot the past B , exceptional 

*■*-.»* 0 . but. .00 .os : .,bob.. 
oppottuml os of displssiog v ™»u wlichbis 

JL„.« Tb.,nd». Coonc... 

same i» associated U no mean n « knowledged 

A. Urf ^ L- — 

the whole of his .peeobea on ^ th0 politic* _____ 

aiMth, AejMe Who wishes ***“*“” cinn otb»Te concession s*ks 



Sir $€mry Goiloti. 

Djrmg ilio thirty Ate year*' service in Indi* Bir 
Henry Cotton rose from the Assistant JJ , 
Magistrate's place Jo the office of Uio Chief Coi«mt'’^g i 
nmkip of Assam from' which }.o retire tl in 
celrltig a K. C. 8. t. on Ills nUrcnier.t. While in his , 
oRloiil capacity lie strove with ell hH might to ha »yn»* ' 
jialhttic and easily scoe**ibl<8 to r the people to render? 
them even banded ju«tiee end set ideal ettmplc to. 
hit colleague*. Stine lilt retirement he obtained a teat in. 
the Homo of Comraont which h« li»l utilised to the- 
bc»t Interest of India. No yiicitlon at* home relating i 
to India could escapu hit arresting attention. In the' 
press, on the platform and through practical woibing of 
organized effort he hat hern ftorking for the* 
welfare of India In recognition nf lilt Immense Mrva.j 
net tho Indian people did him the highest honour in j 
their hand*— they mado him Prctidcnt of the 2<)tb, 
aettlon Ot the Indian Natioaal Cnngreea at Honibay in j 
1001. nil address ii a masterpiece of etateenianahip,) 
sympathy ind acuteness and hold a Its own'witli the heat 
performance! ot l;i« predecessors ia the cliair. The 
sketch contain* aorerat pmagee from that remarkable' 
address as also selection* from his notable book entitled j 
“India in Transition.” Tbe appeedis to the book^on- 
taina bis last farewell speech in India. Price As. Four,. 


Mrs. Annie Besant 

Mrs. Annus Peasant is perhaps the most widely-known 
woman' in the world. Whether as Theosophut, Kduca- 
tiomst or Sociologist, she has given the best years of 
her life to tho cause of ludia and u is but fitting that 
her life should be told in them pages Her iramfold 
activit-es and rcrvicos and her marvellous character and 
intellect are appreciated even by the most nnern pro wis- 
ing critics. Her achievements hare been proportionate 
to her untimely pcrsovcrauce. For the last twenty years 
she hxs been particularly devoted to tlie cause of India 
aud h«r services to her adopted country are universally 
appraised. A per is*l of the contents of tnc sketch of 
her life, will give a fa.r idea of her i.-.any-ndrd interest* 
and devotion. 

Contexts : 

Introductory: Early Life; Education; Marriage, 
lieginniog* of Non-Belief ; Charles Cradiaugh ; Teacher 
of Atheism; The Iluowlton Pamphlet, Malthusianism, 
India, LS7d ; ' Poll t last and Literary Work; Views joa. 
Vivisection ; First "ConUct with Xl.eosophy. Socialism ; 
U. P. Blavatsky; Mrs. Octant's Waitings; Views On 
Indian Nationalism ; The Central Hindu College j Female 
Education ; Students and Politic* ! Swadeshi Movement; 
Imperialism and India; Mrs. Besant as a Speaker; “Tbe 
Sons of India”; Mrs. Besant as President of the T. S. 

6i TatiES, Wixit jl Portrait. Pbicb As. Focr ' 
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GHMU.ES BRADliUGH. 

S,4» bo. .be™ been 
Fowrett no En 8 li,tao» »•« 

sSSSS*— 

.a o„a .... ***■“* » 

etery where. His charscter, h inte-ritY 

.,, 7 . .<be»"*> .... pn ”'f‘ ’UrfU 

r,r— zcr 
:;rrs-'^: 


•nrtonvourt for the uplifting oi 1 

•Ibere U perbsp* no more t*1u*M« end significant gi 
ofSnsml VlvekaosmU to Modern Indi» then thetot 

- Ihb high . on 1*4 .English ledy «lio mido Indie bet very 

- borne. The sketch which i» very appropriately include 
ttw«F»ie<id. of Indie Series- I mm* by Meesr. . Ne eeen 

- &Co,,tf«gIoi with the story of her early Iife - 0 

eircumsUnceVnnder which .hewss celled to !<*<*»! 

Ike service of her people. Wo tbeo here en wcoant « 

. her work with, the lets Swam. VUoksnsnda end the 
different members ‘of the R.mskrisbns Mission, her 
barbie' service in Es»t nengsl during tho famine and 
thiol oMMG, and her travels to the various eit es a 
I all^Mam la l„Jl, •«* •* 

la,.,, abtil, lor 

ThU fcaoVlc*. ooal.iii. bo»«l„ .optaa. e,t,oct. r0 "“ 

, .poxk..,«J«,Uir,F.™ . „aa,b,.otlat.™.b"E.«bI«-l’ 

.«!, Am,,..',,. IllnJal™. tb. UMo Coaxplioa »' 

*«b„l»rf.1(b.ll,aJ«Wir,,X»o rJxoUoa o' I"*'*" . 
W,; *,.,Or 5 .a« V.ll, •< 
etc, Rrico A*. Poor. 
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